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PREFACE. 

IT  has  been  stated  that  the  aim  of  this  edition  of 
Berkeley  is  to  present  a  complete  and  accurate 
text  with  as  little  editorial  matter  as  possible.  One 
work,  however,  contained  in  this  volume  seemed  to 
require  special  treatment.  In  "  Alciphron  "  Berkeley 
has  exhibited  all  the  phases  of  contemporary  religious 
criticism  in  the  persons  of  the  two  infidel  interlocutors  ; 
and  thus  allusions  to  well-known  books  and  characters 
of  the  time  are  full  and  frequent.  The  editor  has 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  allusions  as  briefly  as 
possible,  by  an  introductory  note  where  the  motif  of 
any  dialt^ue  is  drawn  chiefly  from  particular  works  or 
persons ;  or  by  references  in  footnotes  where  the 
allusions  are  more  casual.  Were  the  books  or  persons 
referred  to  directly,  this  would  be  unnecessary  ;  and 
the  editor  begs  those  who  may  think  his  notes  too 
many  or  too  much  to  consider  that  without  some 
explanation  certain  paragraphs — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  third  section  of  the  fifth  dialogue — must  seem 
rather  forcibly  dragged  in.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  occasional  obscurity  of  allusion  does  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging  work ; 
though  a  deeper  study  can  only  fill  one  with  admiration 
of  the  consummate  art  which  could  combine  materials 


so  dull  and  so  intractable  into  a  work  so  brilliant  and 
so  el^ant 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  text  of 
Berkeley's  final  edition  of  "  Alciphron  "  (1752)  is  re- 
printed here  completely  for  the  first  time  in  an  English 
edition.  Professor  Fraser  mentions  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that  text  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition 
(1871);  but  a  fair  number  of  alterations  were  un- 
remarked. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  Strickland,  of  the 
Dublin  National  Gallery,  for  calling  his  attention  to  a 
replica  there  of  Smibert's  portrait  (now  at  Yale)  of  the 
Rhode  Island  family  group,  and  for  his  assistance  in 
its  reproduction  here.  The  picture  has  been  engraved 
by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Boutall,  to  whom  thanks  are 
also  due. 
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ESSAYS   IN   THE   "GUARDIAN." 


[Berkeley  had  crossed  to  Engluid  early  in  1713  to  uublish  his  "Dia- 
logues between  Hylas  and  Philonous  "  (see  vol.  i.  of  this  edition).  The 
bnlliant  lilenuy  society  of  that  time  welcomed  him  with  enthtuiasm, 
and  was  captivated  by  lils  exquisite  chann  of  manner.  Steele,  his  im- 
pulsive compatriot,  seems  to  have  shown  him  especial  regard,  and  we 
presently  hear  of  Berkeley  contributing  lo  the  "Guardian,"  Steele's 
"new  paper."  No  essays  can  lie  assiEned  lo  Berkeley  with  any  cer- 
tainty ;  but  all  except  one  of  the  following  ste  described  as  his  in  the 
various  editions  of  the  "Guardian."  No.  3  is  usually  attributed  to 
"  Steele  or  Berkeley;  "  and,  Ihough  No.  69  is  often  ascribed  to  Steele, 
yet  a  writer  in  the  "Gent.  Mae."  (1780)  positively  assigns  it  10  Berkeley. 
The  matter  of  the  papers  is  such  as  might  well  have  come  from 
Berkeley  ;  and  we  find  therein  the  raw  stuff  of  much  of  "  Alciphron."] 


The  Guardian. 

:,  quod  sapil,  quod  vult,  quod  "Wet, 
nque  rem,  xtemum  sic  uecesse  est.  — 

Whalevei  thai  be  which  thinks,  which  understands,  which  wills,  which 
acts,  it  is  something  celestial  and  divine,  and,  upon  that  account, 

must  necessarily  be  eternal. 

Saturday,  March  14,  1713. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  account  I  was  giving  the  town  of 
my  particular  concerns,  by  casting  my  eye  upoti  a  Treatise 
which  I  could  not  overlook  without  an  inexcusable  negligence, 
and  want  of  concern  for  all  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  in- 
terests of  mankind.  This  piece  has  for  its  title,  "A  Discourse 
of  Free-thinking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect 
called  Free-thinkers."'  The  author  very  methodically  enters 
upon  his  ailment,  and  says,  "  By  free-thinking  I  mean  the 
use  of  the  understanding  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  any  proposition  whatsoever,  in  considering  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  or  against,  and  in  judging  of  it 
according  to  the  seeming  force  or  weakness  of  the  evidence." 
As  soon  as  he  has  delivered  this  definition,  from  which  one 
would  expect  he  did  not  design  to  shew  a  particular  inclina- 
tion for  or  against  any  thing  before  he  had  considered  it,  he 
gives  up  all  title  to  the  character  of  a  Free-thinker,  with  the 
most  apparent  prejudice  against  a  body  of  men  whom  of  all 
other  a  good  man  would  be  most  careful  not  to  violate,  I 
mean  men  in  holy  orders.  Persons  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  are  venerable  to  all  who  fear 
'  By  Anthony  Collins.     See  also  "  Alciphroo."— Ed. 
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Him ;  and  it  is  a  certiun  characteristic  of  a  dissolute  and  un- 
govemed  mind,  to  rail  or  speak  disrespectfully  of  them  in 
general.  It  is  certain  that  in  so  great  a  crowd  of  men  some 
will  intrude  who  are  of  tempers  very  unbecoming  their 
fiinction  ;  but  because  ambition  and  avarice  arc  sometimes 
lodged  in  that  bosom  which  ought  to  be  the  dwelling  of 
sanctity  and  devotion,  must  this  unreasonable  author  vilify 
the  whole  order?  He  has  not  taken  the  least  care  to  dis- 
guise his  being  an  enemy  to  the  persons  against  whom  he 
writes,  nor  any  where  granted  that  the  institution  of  religious 
men  to  serve  at  the  altar,  and  instruct  such  who  are  not  as 
wise  as  himself,  is  at  all  necessary  or  desirable ;  but  proceeds, 
without  the  least  apology,  to  undermine  their  credit,  and 
frustrate  their  labours.  Whatever  clergymen,  in  disputes 
against  each  other,  have  unguardedly  uttered  is  here  recorded 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  religion  itself,  by  wresting 
concessions  to  its  disadvantage  from  its  own  teachers.  If 
this  be  true,  as  sure  any  man  that  reads  the  "Discourse  " 
must  allow  it  is,  and  if  religion  is  the  strongest  tie  of  human 
society,  in  what  manner  are  we  to  treat  this  our  common 
enemy,  who  promotes  the  growth  of  such  a  sect  as  he  calls 
Free-thinkers  ?  He  that  should  bum  a  house,  and  justify 
the  action  by  asserting  he  is  a  free  agent,  would  be  more 
excusable  than  this  author  in  uttering  what  he  has  from  the 
right  of  a  Free-thinker.  But  there  are  a  set  of  dry,  joyless, 
dull  fellows,  who  want  capacities  and  talents  to  make  a  figure 
amongst  mankind  upon  benevolent  and  generous  principles, 
that  think  to  surmount  their  own  natural  meanness,  by 
laying  offences  in  the  way  of  such  as  make  it  their  endeavour 
to  excel  upon  the  received  maxims  and  honest  arts  of  life. 
If  it  were  possible  to  laugh  at  so  melancholy  an  affair  as 
what  hazards  salvation,  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  inquiry  to 
ask  what  satisfactions  they  reap,  what  extraordinary  gratifica- 
tion of  sense,  or  what  delicious  hbertinism  this  sect  of  Free- 
thinkers enjoy,  after  getting  loose  of  the  laws  which  confine 
the  passions  of  other  men  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
mirth  to  find,  after  all,  that  the  heads  of  this  growing  sect  are 
sober  wretches,  who  prate  whole  evenings  over  coffee,  and 
have  not  themselves  fire  enough  to  be  any  further  debauchees 
than  merely  in  principle?  These  sages  of  iniquity  are,  it 
seems,  themselves  only  speculatively  wicked,  and  are  con- 
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tented  that  alt  the  abandoned  young  men  of  the  age  are 
kept  safe  from  reflexion  by  dabbling  in  their  rhapsodies, 
without  tasting  the  pleasures  for  which  their  doctrines  leave 
them  unaccountable.  Thus  do  heavy  mortals,  only  to  gratify 
a  dry  pride  of  heart,  give  up  the  interests  of  another  world, 
without  enlai^ng  their  gratifications  in  this ;  but  it  is  certain 
there  are  a  sort  of  men  that  can  puzzle  truth,  but  cannot 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  it.  This  same  Free-thinker  is  a 
creature  unacquainted  with  the  emotions  which  possess  great 
minds  when  they  are  turned  for  religion,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  be  is  untouched  with  any  such  sensation  as  the  rapture 
of  devotion.  Whatever  one  of  these  scomers  may  think, 
they  certainly  want  parts  to  be  devout ;  and  a  sense  of  piety 
towards  heaven,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  any  thing  else,  is 
lively  and  warm  in  proportion  to  the  faculties  of  the  head 
and  heart  This  gentleman  may  be  assured  he  has  not 
a  taste  for  what  he  pretends  to  decry,  and  the  poor  man  is 
certainly  more  a  blockhead  than  an  atheist.  I  must  repeat 
that  he  wants  capacity  to  relish  what  true  piety  is ;  and  he  is 
as  capable  of  writing  an  heroic  poem  as  making  a  fervent 
prayer.  When  men  are  thus  low  and  narrow  in  their  appre- 
hensions of  things,  and  at  the  same  time  vain,  they  are 
naturally  led  to  think  everything  they  do  not  understand  not 
to  be  understood.  Their  contradiction  to  what  is  urged  by 
others  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  incapacity  to 
receive  it.  The  atheistical  feflows  who  appeared  the  last  age 
did  not  serve  the  devil  for  nought,  but  revelled  in  excesses 
suitable  to  their  principles;  while  in  these  unhappy  days 
mischief  is  done  for  mischief's  sake.  These  Free-thinkers, 
who  lead  the  lives  of  recluse  students  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  disturb  the  sentiments  of  other  men,  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  monstrous  recreation  of  those  late  wild  youths,  who, 
without  provocation,  had  a  wantonness  in  stabbing  and  de- 
facing those  they  met  with.  When  such  writers  as  this,  who 
has  no  spirit  but  that  of  malice,  pretend  to  inform  the  age, 
*'  Mohocks "  and  cut-throats  may  well  set  up  for  wits  and 
men  of  pleasure. 

It  will  be  perhaps  expected,  that  I  should  produce  some 
instances  of  the  ill  intention  of  this  Free-thinker,  to  support 
the  treatment  I  here  give  him.  In  his  5znd  page  he 
says; 
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"  indly.  The  priests  throughout  the  world  differ  about 
scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  scriptures.  The  Bramins 
have  a  book  of  scripture  called  the  Shaster.  The  Perseea 
have  their  Zundavastaw.  The  Bonzes  of  China  have  books 
vfritten  by  the  disciples  of  Fo-he,  whom  they  call  the  '  God 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  was  bom  to  teach  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  to  give  satisfaction  for  all  men's  sins.'  The 
Talapoins  of  Siam  have  a  book  of  scripture  written  by  Som- 
monocodom,  who,  the  Siamese  say,  was  '  bom  of  a  viigin,' 
and  was  '  the  God  expected  by  the  universe,'  The  Dervizes 
have  their  Alcoran." 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  will  dispute  the  author's  great 
impartiality  in  setting  down  the  accounts  of  these  different 
religions.  And  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  he  delivers  the 
matter  with  an  air  which  betrays  that  the  history  of  "one 
bom  of  a  virgin  "  has  as  much  authority  with  hiru  from  St. 
Sommonocodom  as  from  St.  Matthew.  Thus  he  treats  re- 
velation. Then,  as  to  philosophy,  he  tells  you,  p.  136, 
Cicero  produces  this  as  an  instance  of  a  probable  opinion, — 
"  that  they  who  study  philosophy  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  Gods ; "  and  then,  from  consideration  of  various  notions, 
he  affirms  Tully  concludes,  "  that  there  can  be  nothing  after 
death." 

As  to  what  he  misrepresents  of  Tully,  the  short  sentence 
on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  enough  to  oppose ;  but  who  can 
have  patience  to  reflect  upon  the  assemblage  of  impostures 
among  which  our  author  places  the  religion  of  his  country? 
As  for  my  part,  1  cannot  see  any  possible  interpretation  to 
give  this  work,  but  a  design  to  subvert  and  ridicule  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
nation,  and  regards  even  above  those,  are  so  much  concerned 
in  this  matter  that  it  is  difficult  to  express  sufficient  sorrow 
for  the  offender,  or  indignation  against  him.  But  if  ever 
man  deserved  to  be  denied  the  common  benefits  of  air  and 
water,  it  is  the  author  of  "  A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking." 
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MUHB.   XXVIL 

The  Guardian. 

"  Malta  pnlam,  sortemque  animo  mUeralus  iniqaam." 

ViRC.  j£n.  6,  V.  33a. 

SiTuck  with  compassion  of  so  saA  a  sute. 

Saturdt^,  April  II,  1713. 

In  compassion  to  those  gloomy  mortals  who  by  theii  un- 
belief are  rendered  incapable  of  feeling  those  impressions  of 
joy  and  hope  which  the  celebration  of  the  late  glorious 
festival  naturally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  I  shall 
in  this  paper  endeavour  to  evince  that  there  are  grounds  to 
expect  a  Future  State,  without  supposing  in  the  reader  any 
faith  at  all,  not  even  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  Let  the  most 
stedfast  unbeliever  open  his  eyes,  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  then  say  if  there  be  not  a  connexion, 
an  adjustment,  an  exact  and  constant  order  discoverable 
in  all  the  parts  of  it.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  thing  it- 
self is  evident  to  all  our  faculties.  Look  into  the  animal 
system,  the  passions,  senses,  and  locomotive  powers ;  is  not 
the  like  contrivance  and  propriety  observable  in  these  too  ? 
Are  they  not  fitted  to  certain  ends,  and  are  they  not  by 
nature  directed  to  proper  objects? 

Is  it  possible  then  that  the  smallest  bodies  should,  by  a 
management  superior  to  the  wit  of  man,  be  disposed  in  the 
most  e;icellent  manner  agreeable  to  their  respective  natures ; 
and  yet  the  spirits  or  souls  of  men  be  neglected,  or  managed 
by  such  rules  as  fall  short  of  man's  understanding  P  Shall 
every  other  passion  be  rightly  placed  by  nature,  and  shall 
that  apfKtite  of  Immortality,  natural  to  all  mankind,  be 
alone  misplaced,  or  designed  to  be  frustrated  ?  Shall  the 
industrious  application  of  the  inferior  animal  powers  in  the 
meanest  vocations  be  answered  by  the  ends  we  propose,  and 
shall  not  the  generous  efforts  of  a  virtuous  mind  be  rewarded  ? 
In  a  word,  shall  the  corporeal  world  be  all  order  and  harmony. 
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the  intellectual  discord  and  confusion?  He  who  is  bigot 
enough  to  believe  these  things  must  bid  adieu  to  that  natiiral 
rale  of  "  reasoning  from  analogy ; "  must  run  counter  to  that 
maxim  of  common  sense,  "  That  men  ought  to  form  their 
judgments  of  things  unexperienced  from  what  they  have 
experienced," 

If  any  thing  looks  like  a  recompence  of  calamitous  virtue 
on  this  side  the  grave,  it  is  either  an  assurance  that  thereby 
we  obtain  the  favour  and  protection  of  heaven,  and  shall, 
whatever  befals  us  in  this,  in  another  life  meet  with  a  just 
return ;  or  else  thai  applause  and  reputation  which  is  thought 
to  attend  virtuous  actions.  The  former  of  these,  our  free- 
thinkers, out  of  their  singular  wisdom  and  benevolence  to 
mankind,  endeavour  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  men.  The 
latter  can  never  be  justly  distributed  in  this  Ufe,  where  so 
many  ill  actions  are  reputable,  and  so  many  good  actions 
disesteemed  or  misinterpreted;  where  subtle  hypocrisy  is 
placed  in  the  most  engaging  light,  and  modest  virtue  lies 
concealed ;  where  the  heart  and  the  soul  are  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  the  eyes  of  men  are  dimmed  and  vitiated. 
Plato's  sense  in  relation  to  this  point  is  contained  in  his 
Goigias,  where  he  introduces  Socrates  speaking  after  this 
manner : — 

"  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Saturn  provided  by  a  law,  which 
the  gods  have  since  condnued  down  to  this  time.  That  they 
who  had  lived  virtuously  and  piously  upon  earth,  should 
after  death  enjoy  a  life  full  of  happiness,  in  certain  islands 
appointed  for  the  habitation  of  the  blessed :  but  that  such 
as  have  lived  wickedly  should  go  into  the  receptacle  of 
damned  souls,  named  Tartarus,  there  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ments they  deserved.  But  in  all  the  rdgn  of  Saturn,  and  10 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jove,  living  judges  were 
appointed,  by  whom  each  person  was  judged  in  his  life-time 
in  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  to  die.  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  often  passed  wrong  juc^ments. 
Pluto,  therefore,  who  presided  in  Tartarus,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  blessed  islands,  finding  that  on  the  other  side  many 
unfit  persons  were  sent  to  their  respective  dominions,  com- 
plained to  Jove,  who  promised  to  redress  the  evil.  He 
added,  the  reason  of  these  unjust  proceedings  are  that  men 
are  judged  in  the  body.     Hence  many  conceal  the  blemishes 
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and  imperfections  of  their  minds  by  beauty,  birth  and  riches ; 
not  to  mention  that  at  the  time  of  trial  there  are  crowds  of 
witnesses  to  attest  their  having  lived  well.  These  things 
mislead  the  judges,  who  being  themselves  also  of  the  number 
of  the  living,  are  surrounded  each  with  his  own  body,  as 
with  a  veil  thrown  over  his  mind.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
it  is  my  intention  that  men  do  not  come  on  their  trial  till 
after  death,  when  they  shall  appear  before  the  judge,  dis- 
robed of  all  their  corporeal  ornaments.  The  judge  himself 
too  shall  be  a  pure  unveiled  spirit,  beholding  the  very  soul, 
the  naked  soul  of  the  party  before  him.  With  this  view  I 
have  already  constituted  my  sons,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus, 
judges,  who  are  natives  of  Asia ;  and  .^^chus,  a  native  of 
Europe.  These,  after  death,  shall  hold  their  court  in  a 
certain  meadow,  from  which  there  are  two  roads,  leading 
to  Tartarus,   the  other  to  the  islands  of  'the 


From  this,  as  from  numberless  other  passages  of  his 
writings,  may  be  seen  Plato's  opinion  of  a  Future  State.  A 
thing  therefore  in  regard  to  us  so  comfortable,  in  itself  so  just 
and  excellent,  a  thing  so  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  so  universally  credited  by  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men, 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  what  is  it  that  should  move  a  few 
men  to  reject  ?  Surely  there  must  be  something  of  prejudice 
in  the  case.  I  appeal  to  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  Free-thin  leer, 
if  he  does  not  argue  within  himself  after  this  manner :  The 
senses  and  faculties  I  enjoy  at  present  are  visibly  designed 
to  repair  or  preserve  the  body  from  the  injuries  it  is  liable  to 
in  its  present  circumstances  :  but  in  an  eternal  state,  where 
no  decays  are  to  be  repaired,  no  outward  injuries  to  be  fenced 
against,  where  there  are  no  flesh  and  bones,  nerves  or  blood- 
vessels, there  will  certainly  be  none  of  the  senses  :  and  that 
there  should  be  a  state  of  life  without  the  senses  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

But  as  this  manner  of  reasoning  proceeds  from  a  poverty 
of  imagination  and  narrowness  of  soul  in  those  that  use  it,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  remedy  those  defects,  and  open  their 
riews,  by  laying  before  them  a  case  which,  being  naturally 
jjossible,  may  perhaps  reconcile  them  to  the  belief  of  what  is 
supematmally  revealed. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  blind  and  deaf  from  his  birth. 
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who,  bmg  grown  to  man's  estate,  is,  by  the  dead  patsy  or 
some  other  cause,  deprived  of  his  feeUng,  tasting,  and  smell- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  has  the  impediment  of  his  hearing 
removed,  and  the  film  taken  from  his  eyes.  What  the  five 
senses  are  to  us,  that  the  touch,  taste  and  smell  were  to  him. 
And  any  other  ways  of  perception,  of  a  more  refined  and 
extensive  nature,  were  to  him  as  inconceivable  as  to  us  those 
are  which  will  one  day  be  adapted  to  perceive  those  things 
which  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  And  it  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  in  him  to  conclude,  that  the  loss  of 
those  three  senses  could  not  possibly  be  succeeded  by  any 
new  inlets  of  perception,  as  in  a  modem  Free-thinker  to 
imagine  there  can  be  no  state  of  life  and  perception  without 
the  senses  he  enjoys  at  present.  Let  us  further  suppose  the 
same  person's  eyes,  at  their  first  opening,  to  be  struck  with 
a  great  variety  of  the  most  gay  and  pleasing  objects,  and  his 
ears  with  a  melodious  consort  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Behold  him  amazed,  ravished,  transported;  and 
you  have  some  distant  representation,  some  faint  and 
glimmering  idea  of  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  soul  in  that 
article  in  which  she  emerges  from  this  sepulchre  of  flesh  into 
Life  and  Immortality. 

N.B.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  Christians,  that  a 
certain  ingenious  foreigner,'  who  has  published  many  ex- 
emplary jests  for  the  use  of  persons  in  the  article  of  death 
was  very  much  out  of  humour  in  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  till  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

'  M,  Boureau  Deslandes,  described  by  his  English  publisher  as  "one 
of  the  Ambassador's  relinue."  The  work  referred  to  is  a  translation  of 
bis  "Reflexions  sui  les  grajids hommes  qui  sont  morts en  plaisantant " 
(1713).     Seefiirlher  "Guardian,"  No,  39.— Ed. 
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NUMB.   XXXV. 

The  Guardian. 

"  O  vitx  philosophia  dux,  virtuds  indagatrii  I " — CiCiBO. 

O  philosophy,  thoa  guide  of  life,  and  discoverer  of  virtue  I 

Tuesday,  Aprilil,  I713. 

To  Nestor  Ironside,  Esq. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  a  man  who  have  spent  great  part  of  that  time  in 
rambling  through  foreign  countries  which  young  gentlemen 
usually  pass  at  the  university ;  by  which  course  of  life, 
although  I  have  acquired  no  small  insight  into  the  manners 
and  conversation  of  men,  yet  1  could  not  make  proportion- 
able advances  in  the  way  of  science  and  speculation.  In  my 
return  through  France,  as  I  was  one  day  setting  forth  this  my 
case  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  that  nation  with  whom  I  had 
contracted  a  friendship,  after  some  pause  he  conducted  me 
into  his  closet,  and,  opening  a  little  amber  cabinet,  took 
from  thence  a  small  box  of  Snuff,  which  he  said  was  given 
him  by  an  uncle  of  his,  the  author  of  'The  Voyage  to  the 
World  of  Descartes;'  and,  with  many  professions  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  made  me  a  present  of  it — telling  me  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  knew  no  readier  way  to  furnish  and  adorn 
a  mind  with  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences  than  that 
same  Snuff  rightly  appHed. 

"  You  must  know,  said  he,  that  Descartes  was  the  first 
who  discovered  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  called  by  ana- 
tomists the  Pineal  Gland,  to  be  the  immediate  receptacle  of 
the  soul,  where  she  is  affected  with  all  sorts  of  f)erceptions, 
and  exerts  all  her  operations  by  the  intercourse  of  the  animal 
spirits  which  run  through  the  nerves  that  are  thence  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  He  added,  that  the  same  philo- 
sopher having  considered  the  body  as  a  machine  or  piece  of 
clockwork,  which  performed  all  the  vital  operations  without 
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the  concurrence  of  the  will,  began  to  think  a  way  may  be 
found  out  for  separating  the  soul  for  some  time  from  the 
body,  without  any  injury  to  the  latter ;  and  that,  after  much 
meditation  on  that  subject,  the  above-mentioned  virtuoso 
composed  the  Snuff  he  then  gave  me  ;  which,  if  taken  in  a 
certain  quantity,  would  not  fail  to  disengage  my  soul  from 
my  body.  Your  soul  {continued  he)  being  at  liberty  to 
transport  herself  with  a  thought  wherever  she  pleases,  may 
enter  into  the  Pineal  Gland  of  the  most  learned  philosopher ; 
and,  being  so  placed,  become  spectator  of  all  the  ideas  in  his 
mind,  which  would  instruct  her  in  a  much  less  time  than  the 
usual  methods.  I  returned  him  thanks,  and  accepted  his 
present,  and  with  it  a  paper  of  directions. 

"  Vou  may  imagine  it  was  no  small  improvement  and  di- 
version to  pass  my  time  in  the  Pineal  Glands  of  philosophers, 
poets,  beaux,  mathematicians,  ladies,  and  statesmen.  One 
while,  to  trace  a  theorem  in  mathematics  through  a  long 
labyrinthofintricate  turns  and  subtleties  of  thought  j  another, 
to  be  conscious  of  the  sublime  ideas  and  comprehensive  views 
of  a  philosopher,  without  any  fatigue  or  wasting  of  my  own 
spirits.  Sometimes,  to  wander  through  perfumed  groves,  or 
enamelled  meadows,  in  the  fancy  of  a  poet :  at  others,  to  be 
present  when  a  battle  or  a  storm  raged,  or  a  glittermg  palace 
rose  in  his  imagination ;  or  to  behold  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  the  passion  of  a  generous  love,  or  the  warmth  of 
devotion  wrought  up  to  rapture.  Or  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
very  ingenious  author)  to 

'  Behold  Ihe  raptures  which  a  writer  knows. 
When  in  his  hteast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
Behold  bis  business  while  he  works  (he  mine. 
Behold  his  temper  when  he  sees  it  shine.' 

£tsay  m  Mi  Difftrmt  Styles  af  PMUy, 

"  These  gave  me  inconceivable  pleasure.  Nor  was  it  an 
unpleasant  entertainment  sometimes  to  descend  from  these 
sublime  and  magnificent  ideas  to  the  impertinences  of  a 
beau,  the  dry  schemes  of  a  coffee-house  politician,  or  the 
tender  images  in  the  mind  of  a  young  lady.  And  as,  in 
order  to  frame  a  right  idea  of  human  happiness,  I  thought  it 
expedient  to  make  a  trial  of  the  various  manners  wherdn 
men  of  different  pursuits  were  affected ;  I  one  day  entered 
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into  the  Pineal  Gland  of  a  certain  person  who  seemed  very 
fit  to  give  me  an  insight  into  all  that  which  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  him  who  is  called  '  a  man  of  pleasure.'  But  I 
round  myself  not  a  little  disappointed  in  my  notion  of  the 
pleasures  which  attend  a  voluptuary,  who  has  shaken  off  the 
restraints  of  reason. 

"  His  intellectuals,  I  observed,  were  grown  unserviceable 
by  too  little  use,  and  his  senses  were  decayed  and  worn  out 
by  too  much.  That  perfect  inaction  of  the  higher  powers 
prevented  appetite  in  prompting  him  to  sensual  gratifications ; 
and  the  outrunning  natural  appetite  produced  a  loathing 
instead  of  a  pleasure.  1  there  beheld  the  intemperate 
cravings  of  youth,  without  the  enjoyments  of  it ;  and  the 
weakness  of  old  age,  without  its  tranquillity.  When  the 
passions  were  teamed  and  roused  by  some  powerful  object, 
the  effect  was,  not  to  delight  or  soothe  the  mind,  but  to 
torture  it  between  the  returning  extremes  of  appetite  and 
satiety.  I  saw  a  wretch  racked,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
painful  remembrance  of  past  miscarriages,  a  distaste  of  the 
present  objects  that  solicit  his  senses,  and  a  secret  dread  of 
futurity.  And  I  could  see  no  manner  of  relief  or  comfort  in 
the  soul  of  this  miserable  man,  but  what  consisted  in  pre- 
venting his  cure,  by  inflaming  his  passions  and  suppressing 
his  reason.  But,  though  it  must  be  owned  he  had  almost 
quenched  that  bght  which  his  Creator  had  set  up  in  his  soul, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  I  observed  at  certain  seasons 
frequent  flashes  of  remorse  strike  through  the  gloom,  and 
interrupt  that  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  hiding  his  own 
deformities  from  himself. 

"  I  was  also  present  at  the  original  formation  or  production 
of  a  certain  book  in  the  mind  of  a  Free-thinker,  and  believing 
it  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  let  you  into  the  secret  manner 
and  internal  principles  by  which  that pAanemeruin  was  formed, 
I  shall  in  my  next  give  you  an  account  of  it.     I  am,  in  the 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Ulvsses  Cosmopolita." 

"  N.B.  Mr.  Ironside  has  lately  received  out  of  France  ten 
pound  avoirdupois  weight  of  this  philosophical  Snuff,  and 
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gives  notice  that  he  will  make  use  of  it,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  professed  sentiments  of  ail  persons  <^ 
"1  court,  city,  town,  and  country." 


Nuua  XXXIX. 

The  Guardian. 

'• jt^ri  somnia."— HoR.  An  Pott.  v.  7. 

Saturday,  April  it^,  1713, 

My  correspondent,  who  has  acquired  the  facuhy  of  entering 
into  other  men's  thoughts,  having,  in  pursuance  to  a  former 
letter,  sent  me  an  account  of  certain  useful  discoveries  he  has 
made  by  the  help  of  that  invention,  I  shall  communicate  the 
same  to  the  public  in  this  paper. 

"Mr,  Ironside, 
"On  the  nth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1712,  having 
left  my  body  locked  up  safe  in  my  study,  I  repiaired  to  the 
Grecian  coffee-house,  where,  entering  into  the  Pineal  Gland 
of  a  certain  eminent  Free-t  hi  niter,  I  made  directly  to  the 
highest  part  of  it,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Understanding, 
expecting  to  find  there  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all 
things  human  and  divine ;  but,  to  my  no  small  astonishment, 
I  found  the  place  narrower  than  ordinary,  insomuch  that 
there  was  not  any  room  for  a  miracle,  prophecy,  or  separate 
spirit. 

"  This  obliged  me  to  descend  a  story  lower,  into  the 
Imagination,  which  I  found  larger,  indeed,  but  cold  and 
comfortless.  I  discovered  Prejudice  in  the  figure  of  a  woman 
standing  in  a  comer,  with  her  eyes  close  shut,  and  her  fore- 
fii^rs  stuck  in  her  ears ;  many  words  in  a  confused  order, 
but  spoken  with  great  emphasis,  issued  from  her  mouth. 
These  being  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  place,  formed 
a  sort  of  mist,  through  which  methought  I  saw  a  great  castle 
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witb  a  fortificadoD  cast  louad  it,  and  a  tower  adjoining  to  it 
that  through  the  windows  appeared  to  be  filled  with  racks  and 
halters.  Beneath  the  castle  I  could  discern  vast  dungeons, 
and  all  about  it  lay  scattered  the  bones  of  men.  It  seemed 
to  be  garrisoned  by  certain  men  in  black,  of  gigantic  size, 
and  most  terrible  forms.  But,  as  I  drew  near,  the  terror  of 
the  appearance  vanished  ;  and  the  castle  I  found  to  be  only 
a  church,  whose  steeple  with  its  clock  and  bell  ropes  was 
mistaken  for  a  tower  filled  with  racks  and  halters.  The 
terrible  Giants  in  black  shrunk  into  a  few  innocent  clergymen. 
The  dungeons  were  turned  into  vaults  designed  only  for  the 
habitation  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  fortifications  proved  to  be 
a  churchyard,  with  some  scattered  bones  in  it,  and  a  plain 
stone  wall  round  it. 

"  I  had  not  been  long  here  before  my  curiosity  was  raised 
by  a  loud  noise  that  1  heard  in  the  inferior  region.  De- 
scending thither  I  found  a  mob  of  the  Passions  assembled  in 
a  riotous  manner.  Their  tumultuary  proceedings  soon  con- 
rinced  me,  that  they  afiTected  a  democracy.  After  much  noise 
and  wTangle,  they  at  length  all  hearkened  to  Vanity,  who 
proposed  the  raising  of  a  great  army  of  notions,  which  she 
offered  to  lead  against  those  dreadful  phantoms  in  the  imagi- 
nation that  had  occasioned  all  this  uproar. 

"  Away  posted  Vanity,  and  I  after  her,  to  the  storehouse 
of  ideas ;  where  I  beheld  a  great  number  of  lifeless  notions 
confusedly  thrown  together,  but  upon  the  approach  of  Vanity 
they  began  to  crawl.  Here  were  to  be  seen,  among  other 
odd  things,  sleeping  deities,  corporeal  spirits,  and  worlds 
formed  by  chance ;  with  an  endless  variety  of  heathen  notions, 
the  roost  irregular  and  grotesque  imaginable.  And  with 
these  were  jumbled  several  of  Christian  extraction  ;  but  such 
was  the  dress  and  light  they  were  put  in,  and  their  features 
were  so  distorted,  that  they  looked  little  better  than  heathens. 
There  was  likewise  assembled  no  small  number  of  phantoms 
in  strange  habits,  who  proved  to  be  idolatrous  priests  of 
different  nations.  Vanity  gave  the  word,  and  straightway  the 
Talapoins,  Faquirs,  Bramines  and  Bonzes  drew  up  in  abody. 
The  right  wing  consisted  of  ancient  heathen  notions,  and  the 
left  of  Christians  naturalized.  AD  these  together,  for  num- 
bers, composed  a  very  formidable  army;  but  the  precipita- 
tion of  Vanity  was  so  great,  and  such  was  their  own  inbred 
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aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  rules  and  discipline,  that  they 
seemed  rather  a  confused  rabble  than  a  regular  army.  I 
could,  nevertheless,  observe,  that  they  all  agreed  in  a  squint- 
ing look,  or  cast  of  their  eyes  towards  a  certain  person  in  a 
mask,  who  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  whom  by  sure  signs 
and  tokens  I  discovered  to  be  Atheism. 

"Vanity  had  no  sooner  led  her  forces  into  the  Imagination, 
but  she  resolved  upon  storming  the  castle,  and  giving  no 
quarter.  They  began  the  assault  with  a  loud  outcry  and 
great  confusion.  I,  for  my  part,  made  the  best  of  my  way 
and  re-entered  my  own  lodging.  Some  time  after,  inquiring 
at  a  bookseller's  for  'A  Discourse  on  Free- thinking,'  which 
had  made  some  noise,  I  met  with  the  representatives  of  all 
those  notions  drawn  up  in  the  same  confused  order  upon 
paper.     Sage  Nestor,  I  am 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Ulysses  Cosmopolita." 

"  N.  B.  I  went  round  the  table,  but  could  not  find  a  wit 
or  mathematician  among  them." 

I  imagine  the  account  here  given  may  be  useful  in  direct- 
ing to  the  proper  cure  of  a  Free-thinker.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  plain  his  Understanding  wants  to  be  opened  and  en- 
larged, and  he  should  be  taught  the  way  to  order  and 
methodise  his  ideas ;  to  which  end  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics may  be  useful.  I  am  farther  of  opinion,  that  as  his 
Imagination  is  filled  with  amusements,  arising  from  prejudice 
and  the  obscure  or  false  lights  in  which  he  sees  things,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  him  into  good  company,  and  now  and 
then  carry  him  to  church ;  by  which  means  he  may  in  time 
come  to  a  right  sense  of  religion,  and  wear  off  the  ill  im- 
pressions he  has  received.  L^tly,  I  advise  whoever  under- 
takes the  reformation  of  a  modern  Free-thinker,  that  above 
all  things  he  be  careful  to  subdue  his  Vanity ;  that  being  the 
principal  modve  which  prompts  a  httle  genius  to  disdnguish 
Itself  by  singularities  that  are  hurtful  to  mankind. 

Or,  if  the  passion  of  Vanity,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  very 
strong  in  your  Free-thinkers,  cannot  be  subdued,  let  it  be 
won  over  to  the  interest  of  religion,  by  giving  them  to  under- 
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Stand  that  the  greatest  Genii  of  the  age  have  a  respect  for 
things  sacred ;  that  their  rhapsodies  find  no  admirers,  and 
that  the  name  Free-thinker  has,  like  Tyrant  of  old,  de- 
generated from  its  original  signification,  and  is  now  supposed 
to  denote  something  contrary  to  wit  and  reason.  In  fine,  let 
them  know  that  whatever  temptations  a  few  men  of  parts 
might  formerly  have  had,  from  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  to 
(^^x>se  the  received  opinions  of  Christians,  yet  that  now  the 
humour  is  worn  out,  and  blasphemy  and  irreligion  are  dis- 
tinctions which  have  long  since  descended  down  to  lackeys 
and  drawers. 

But  it  must  be  my  business  to  prevent  all  pretenders  in 
this  kind  from  hurting  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  In  order 
to  this,  I  communicated  an  intelligence  which  I  received  of 
a  gentleman's  appearing  very  sorry  that  he  was  not  well  during 
a  late  fit  of  sickness,  contrary  to  his  own  doctrine,  which 
obliged  him  to  be  merry  upon  that  occasion,  except  he  was 
sure  of  recovering.  Upon  this  advice  to  the  world,  the 
following  advertisement  got  a  place  in  the  "  Post-boy :" 

"Whereas  in  the  paper  called  the  'Guardian,'  of 
Saturday  the  nth  of  April  instant,  a  corollary  reflection  was 

made  on  Monsieur  D — ,  a  member  of  the  royal  academy 

of  sciences  in  Paris,  author  of  a  book  lately  published,  en- 
titled : 

••  •  A  Philological  Essay,  or  Reflexions  on  the  death  of 
Free-thinkers,  with  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  both  sexes,  ancient  and  modem,  that  died  pleasantly  and 
unconcerned,  &c; '  sold  by  J.  Baker  in  Pater-noster-Row — 
suggesting  as  if  that  gentleman,  now  in  London,  *  was  very 
much  out  of  humour,  in  a  late  fit  of  sickness,  till  he  was  in  a 
(air  way  of  recovery : '  this  is  to  assure  the  public,  that  the 
said  gentleman  never  expressed  the  least  concern  at  the 
approach  of  death,  but  expected  the  fatal  minute  with  a  most 
heroical  and  philosophical  resignation  ;  of  which  a  copy  of 
verses  he  wrote,  in  the  serene  intervals  of  his  distemper,  is  an 
invincible  proof." 

All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  this  gentleman  was  out  of 
humour  when  he  was  sick ;  and  the  advertiser,  to  confute  me, 
says,  that  "in  the  serene  intervals  of  his  distemper,"  that  is, 

II.  c 
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when  he  was  not  sick,  he  wrote  verses.  I  shall  not  retract 
my  advertisement  till  I  see  those  verses,  and  I  will  choose 
what  to  believe  then,  except  they  are  underwritten  by  his 
nurse,  nor  then  neither,  except  she  is  an  house-keeper.  I 
must  tie  this  gentleman  close  to  the  argument ;  for,  if  he  had 
not  actually  his  fit  upon  him,  there  is  nothing  courageous  in 
the  thing,  nor  does  it  make  for  his  purpose,  nor  are  they 
heroic  verses. 

The  point  of  being  merry  at  the  hour  of  death  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  settled  by  divines  ;  but  the  publisher  of  the 
"  Philological  Essay "  produces  his  chief  authorities  from 
Lucretius,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  John  Dryden,  who . 
were  gentlemen  that  did  notthink  themselves  obliged  to  prove 
all  they  said,  or  else  proved  their  assertions,  by  saying  or 
swearing  they  were  all  fools  that  believed  to  the  contrary. 
If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  facetious 
at    his   death,  it   would  be  very  well  if  these  gentlemen, 

Monsieur  D and  Mr.  B -,  would  repent  betimes,  and 

not  trust  to  a  death-bed  ingenuity ;  by  what  has  appeared 
hitherto,  they  have  only  raised  our  longing  to  see  their  post- 
humous works. 

The  author  of  "  Poetic  Rusticantis  Literatum  Otium  "  is 
but  a  mere  phraseologist ;  the  philological  publisher  is  but  a 
translator ;  but  I  expected  better  usage  from  Mr.  Abel  Roper 
who  is  an  original.' 

'  The  "  Poetx  Rusticantis  Lilentum  Olium  "  was  b  slim  volume  of 
Latin  poems  by  Mons.  Deslandes,  also  published  in  this  year.  The 
"philological  publisher"  refers  to  Abel  Boyer,  translator  and  leiico- 
gtapher.  Abel  Roper,  "  Toby's  Uncle,"  was  the  publisher  of  the 
"Post-Boy,"  and  notorious  later  in  connexion  with  the  attacks  on 
Steele.— En, 
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The  Guardian. 


"To  make  men  bappjr,  and  to  keep  them  90." — Ckbbch. 
Thursday,  May  7,  1713. 

It  is  irf  great  use  to  consider  the  Pleasures  which  constitute 
human  happiness,  as  they  are  distinguished  into  natural  and 
fantastical.  Natural  pleasures  I  call  those,  which,  not  de- 
pending on  the  fashion  and  caprice  of  any  particular  age  or 
nation,  are  suited  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  were  in- 
tended by  Providence  as  rewards  for  the  using  our  faculties 
agreeably  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  given  us.  Fan- 
tastical pleasures  are  those  which,  having  no  natural  fitness 
to  delight  our  minds,  presuppose  some  particular  whim  or 
taste  accidentally  prevailing  in  a  set  of  people,  to  which  it  is 
owing  that  they  please. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  I  have  passed  my  life  are  the  effect  of  having,  ever 
since  I  came  to  years  of  discretion,  continued  my  inchnations 
to  the  former  sort  of  pleasures.  But,  as  my  experience  can 
be  a  rule  only  to  my  own  actions,  it  may  probably  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  induce  others  to  the  same  scheme  of  life, 
if  they  would  consider  that  we  are  prompted  to  natural 
pleasures  by  an  insdnct  impressed  on  our  minds  by  the 
Author  of  our  nature,  who  best  understands  our  frames,  and 
consequently  best  knows  what  those  pleasures  are,  which  will 
give  us  the  least  uneasiness  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  objects  of  our  natural  desires  are  cheap  or  easy  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  it  being  a  maxim  that  holds  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  created  beings,  "  that,  nothing  is  made  in  vain," 
much  less  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  animals,  which  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  wisdom  of  the  Deity  is  concerned  to 
provide  for.     Nor  is  the  fruition  of  those  objects  less  pleasing 
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than  the  acquisition  is  easy  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  he^htened 
by  the  sense  of  having  answered  some  natural  end,  and  the 
consciousness  of  acting  in  concert  with  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe. 

Under  natural  pleasures  I  comprehend  those  which  are 
universally  suited  as  well  to  the  rational  as  the  sensual  part 
of  our  nature.  And,  of  the  pleasures  which  affect  our  senses, 
those  only  are  to  be  esteemed  natural  that  are  contained 
within  the  rules  of  reason,  which  is  allowed  to  be  as  necessary 
an  ingredient  of  human  nature  as  sense.  And,  indeed, 
excesses  of  any  Idnd  are  hardly  to  be  esteemed  pleasures, 
much  less  natural  pleasures. 

It  is  evident  that  a  desire  terminated  in  money  is  fantasti- 
cal ;  so  is  the  desire  of  outward  distinctions,  which  bring  no 
delight  of  sense,  nor  recommend  us  as  useful  to  mankind  ; 
and  the  desire  of  things  merely  because  they  are  new  or 
foreign.  Men  who  are  indisposed  to  a  due  exertion  of  their 
higher  parts  are  driven  to  such  pursuits  as  these  from  the 
restlessness  of  the  mind,  and  the  sensitive  appetites  being 
easily  satisfied.  It  is,  in  some  sort,  owing  to  the  bounty  of 
Providence  that,  disdaining  a  cheap  and  vulgar  happiness, 
they  frame  to  themselves  imaginary  goods,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  can  raise  desire,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 
Thus  men  become  the  contrivers  of  their  own  misery  ;  as  a 
punishment  on  themselves  for  departing  from  the  measures 
of  nature.  Having  by  an  habitual  reflexion  on  these  truths 
made  them  familiar,  the  effect  is,  that  I,  among  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  debauched  their  natural  taste,  see  things 
in  a  peculiar  light ;  which  I  have  arrived  at,  not  by  any  un- 
comrnon  force  of  genius  or  acquired  knowledge,  but  only  by 
unlearning  the  false  notions  instilled  by  custom  and  education. 

The  various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses :  and  as  it  is  this  alone  that 
makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncomipted  taste,  a  man  may  be 
said  naturally  to  possess  them,  when  he  possesseth  those  en- 
joyments which  they  are  fitted  by  nature  to  yield.  Hence  it 
is  usual  with  me  to  consider  myself  as  having  a  natural 
property  in  every  object  that  administers  pleasure  to  me. 
When  I  am  in  the  country,  all  the  fine  seats  near  the  place 
of  my  residence,  and  to  which  I  have  access,  I  regard  as 
mine.    The  same  1  think  of  the  groves  and  fields  where  I 
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walk,  and  muse  on  the  foUy  of  the  civil  landlord  in  London, 
who  has  the  fantastical  pleasure  of  draining  dry  rent  into  his 
coffers,  but  is  a  stranger  to  fresh  air  and  rural  enjoTnients. 
By  these  principles  I  am  possessed  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
finest  seats  in  England,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  belong 
to  certain  of  my  acquaintance,  who  being  men  of  business 
choose  to  live  near  the  court 

In  some  great  families,  where  I  choose  to  pass  my  time,  a 
stranger  would  be  apt  to  rank  me  with  the  other  domestics ; 
but,  in  my  own  thoughts  and  natural  judgment,  I  am  master 
of  the  house,  and  he  who  goes  by  that  name  is  my  steward, 
who  eases  me  of  the  care  of  providing  for  myself  the  con- 
veniences and  pleasures  of  life. 

When  I  walk  the  streets,  I  use  the  forgoing  natural  maxim 
(viz.  That  he  is  the  true  possessor  of  a  thing  who  enjoys  it, 
and  not  he  that  owns  it  without  the  enjoyment  of  it)  to  con- 
vince myself  that  I  have  a  property  in  the  gay  part  of  all  the 
gilt  chariots  that  I  meet,  which  I  regard  as  amusements  de- 
signed to  delight  my  eyes,  and  the  imagination  of  those  kind 
people  who  sit  in  them  gaily  attired  only  to  please  me.  I 
have  a  real,  and  they  only  an  imaginary  pleasure  from  their 
exterior  embellishments.  Upon  the  same  principle,  I  have 
discovered  that  I  am  the  natural  proprietor  of  ail  the  diamond 
necklaces,  the  crosses,  stars,  brocades,  and  embroidered 
clothes  which  I  see  at  a  play  or  birth-night,  as  giving  more 
natural  delight  to  the  spectator  than  to  those  that  wear  them. 
And  1  look  on  the  beaus  and  ladies  as  so  many  paraquets  in 
an  aviary,  or  tulips  in  a  garden,  designed  purely  for  my  diver- 
sion. A  gallery  of  pictures,  a  cabinet  or  library  that  I  have 
free  access  to,  I  think  my  own.  In  a  word,  all  that  1  desire 
is  the  use  of  things,  let  who  will  have  the  keeping  of  them. 
By  which  maxim  I  am  grown  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Great 
Britain  ;  with  this  difference,  that  I  am  not  a  prey  to  my  own 
cares,  or  the  envy  of  others. 

The  same  principles  I  find  of  great  use  in  my  private 
economy.  As  I  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  history-painting,  I 
have  purchased  at  easy  rates  several  beautifully  designed 
pieces  of  landscape  and  perspective,  which  are  much  more 
pleasing  to  a  natural  taste  than  unknown  faces  or  Dutch 
gambols,  though  done  by  the  best  masters  :  my  couches, 
beds,  and  window-curtains  are  of  Irish  stuff,  which  those  of 
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that  nation  work  very  fine,  and  with  a  delightful  mixture  of 
colours.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  china  in  my  house ;  but  I 
have  glasses  of  all  sorts,  and  some  tinged  with  the  finest 
colours,  which  are  not  the  less  pleasing,  because  they  are 
domestic,  and  cheaper  than  foreign  toys.  Every  thing  is 
neat,  entire,  and  clean,  and  fitted  to  the  taste  of  one  who  had 
rather  be  happy  than  be  thought  rich. 

Every  day,  numberless  innocent  and  natural  gratifications 
occur  to  me,  while  1  behold  my  fellow  creatures  labouring  in 
a  toilsome  and  absurd  pursuit  of  trifles ;  one,  that  he  may 
be  called  by  a  particular  appellation  ;  another,  that  he  may 
wear  a  particular  orrtament,  which  X  regard  as  a  bit  of 
ribband  that  has  an  agreeable  effect  on  my  sight,  but  is  so  far 
from  supplying  the  place  of  merit  where  it  is  not,  that  it 
serves  only  to  make  the  want  of  it  more  conspicuous.  F«r 
weather  is  the  joy  of  my  soul ;  about  noon  I  behold  a  blue 
sky  with  rapture,  and  receive  great  consolation  from  the  rosy 
dashes  of  light  which  adorn  the  clouds  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  When  I  am  lost  among  green  trees,  I  do  not  envy 
a  great  man  with  a  great  crowd  at  his  levee.  And  I  often 
lay  aside  thoughts  of  going  to  an  opera  that  I  may  enjoy  the 
silent  pleasure  of  walking  by  moonlight,  or  viewing  the  stars 
sparkle  in  their  azure  ground  ;  which  I  look  upon  as  p>art  of 
my  possessions,  not  without  a  secret  indignation  at  the  taste- 
lessness  of  mortal  men  who,  in  their  race  through  life,  over- 
look the  real  enjoyments  of  it. 

But  the  pleasure  which  naturally  affects  a  human  mind 
with  the  most  lively  and  transporting  touches,  I  take  to  be 
the  sense  that  we  act  in  the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  that  will  crown  our  virtuous  endeavours  here 
with  a  happiness  hereafter,  large  as  our  desires,  and  lasting 
as  our  immortal  souls.  This  is  a  perpetual  spring  of  glad- 
ness in  the  mind.  This  lessens  our  calamities,  and  doubles 
our  joys.  Without  this  the  highest  state  of  life  is  insipid,  and 
with  it  the  lowest  is  a  paradise.  What  unnatural  wretches 
then  are  those  who  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  a  merit, 
in  endeavouring  to  rob  virtue  of  her  support,  and  a  man  of 
his  present  as  well  as  future  bliss  ?  But  as  I  have  frequently 
taken  occasion  to  animadvert  on  that  species  of  mortals,  so 
I  propose  to  repeat  my  animadversions  on  them,  tilt  I  see 
some  symptoms  of  amendment 
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Prxmia  a  tollas  ?  — 


JTairsday,  Mi^  14,  1713. 

It  is  usual  with  polemical  writers  to  object  ill  designs  to  their 
adversaiies.  This  turns  their  argument  into  satire,  which, 
instead  of  shewing  an  error  in  the  understanding,  tends  only 
to  expose  the  monds  of  those  they  vnite  gainst  I  shall  not 
act  after  this  manner  with  respect  to  the  Free-thinkers. 
Virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  society  are  the  great  ends  which 
all  men  ought  to  promote,  and  some  of  that  sect  would  be 
thought  to  have  at  heart  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  But, 
supposing  those  who  make  that  profession  to  carry  on  agood 
design  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  according  to 
their  best  knowledge,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  those  well- 
meaning  souls,  while  they  endeavoured  to  recommend  virtue, 
have  in  reality  been  advancing  the  interests  of  vice,  which  as 
1  take  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  human  nature,  we 
may  hope,  when  they  become  sensible  of  their  mistake,  they 
wilt  in  consequence  of  that  beneficent  principle  they  pretend 
to  act  upon,  reform  their  practice  for  the  future. 

The  sages  whom  I  have  in  my  eye  speak  of  virtue  as  the 
most  amiable  thing  in  the  world ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  extol  her  beauty,  they  take  care  to  lessen  her  portion. 
Such  innocent  creatures  are  they,  and  so  great  strangers  to 
the  world,  that  they  think  this  a  likely  method  to  increase 
the  number  of  her  admirers. 

Virtue  has  in  herself  the  most  engaging  charms ;  and 
Christianity,  as  it  places  her  in  the  strongest  light,  and 
adorned  with  all  her  native  attractions,  so  it  kindles  a  new 
6re  in  the  soul,  by  adding  to  them  the  unutterable  rewards 
which  attend  her  votaries  in  an  eternal  state.     Or  if  there 
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are  men  of  a  saturnine  and  heavy  complexion,  who  are  not 
easily  lifted  up  by  hope,  there  is  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
punishments  to  agitate  their  souls,  and  frighten  them  into 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  an  aversion  from  vice. 

\Vhereas  your  sober  Free-thinkers  tell  you,  that  virtue  in- 
deed is  beautiful,  and  vice  deformed ;  the  former  deserves 
your  love,  and  the  latter  your  abhorrence ;  but  then,  it  is 
for  their  own  sake,  or  on  account  of  the  good  and  evil  which 
immediately  attend  them,  and  are  inseparable  from  their 
respective  natures.  As  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
or  eternal  punishments  and  rewards,  those  are  Openly 
ridiculed,  or  rendered  suspicious  by  the  most  sly  and  laboured 
artifice. 

1  will  not  say,  these  men  act  treacherously  in  the  cause  of 
virtue ;  but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  act  foohshly  who 
pretend  to  advance  the  interest  of  it  by  destroying  or  weaken- 
ing the  strongest  motives  to  it,  which  are  accommodated  to 
all  capacities,  and  fitted  to  work  on  all  dispositions,  and  en- 
forcing those  alone  which  can  affect  only  a  generous  and 
exalted  mind  ? 

Surely  they  must  be  destitute  of  passion  themselves,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  force  it  hath  on  the  minds  of  others^ 
who  can  imagine  that  the  mere  beauty  of  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, and  justice  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  mind  of  man  in 
a  severe  course  of  self-denial  against  alt  the  temptadons  of 
present  profit  and  sensuality. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  Free-thinkers  should  be  treated  as  a 
set  of  poor  ignorant  creatures,  that  have  not  sense  to  dis- 
cover the  excellency  of  religion  ;  it  being  evident  those  men 
are  no  witches,  nor  likely  to  be  guilty  of  any  deep  design, 
who  proclaim  aloud  to  the  world  that  they  have  less  motives 
to  honesty  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  who  have 
all  the  inducements  to  the  exercise  of  any  virtue  which  a 
Free-thinker  can  possibly  have,  and  besides  the  expectation 
of  never-ending  happiness  or  misery  as  the  consequence  of 
their  choice. 

Are  not  men  actuated  by  (heir  passions,  and  are  not  hope 
and  fear  the  most  powerful  of  our  passions  P  And  are  there 
any  objects  which  can  rouse  and  awaken  our  hopes  and  fears, 
like  those  prospects  that  warm  and  penetrate  the  heart  of  a 
Christian,  but  are  not  regarded  by  a  Free-thinker  i 
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It  is  not  only  a  clear  point  that  a  Christian  breaks  through 
stronger  engagements  whenever  he  surrenders  himself  to 
commit  a  criminal  action,  and  is  stung  with  a  sharper  re- 
oorse  after  it,  than  a  Free-thinker ;  but  it  should  even  seem 
that  a  man  who  believes  no  future  state,  would  act  a  foolish 
part  in  being  thoroughly  honest  For  what  reason  is  there 
why  su€:h  a  one  should  postpone  his  own  private  interest  or 
I^oisure  to  the  doing  his  duty?  If  a  Christian  foregoes 
some  present  advantage  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience,  he 
acts  accountably,  because  it  is  with  the  view  of  gaining  some 
greater  future  good.  But  he  that,  having  no  such  view, 
^ould  yet  conscientiously  deny  himself  a  present  good  in 
any  incident  where  he  may  save  appearances  is  altogether  as 
stupid  as  he  that  would  trust  him  at  such  a  juncture. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  virtue  is  her  own  reward,  that 
a  natural  gratification  attends  good  actions,  which  is  alone 
sufficient  to  excite  men  to  the  performance  of  them.  But 
although  there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  virtue,  and  the 
practice  of  it  is  the  surest  way  to  solid  natural  happiness 
even  in  this  life ;  yet  titles,  estates,  and  fantastical  pleasures 
are  more  ardently  sought  after  by  most  men  than  the  natural 
gratifications  of  a  reasonable  mind ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  virtue  and  iiuiocence  are  not  always  the  readiest  methods 
to  attain  that  sort  of  happiness.  Besides,  the  fumes  of 
passion  must  be  allayed,  and  reason  must  bum  brighter  than 
ordinary,  to  enable  men  to  see  and  relish  all  the  native 
beauties  and  delights  of  a  virtuous  life.  And  though  we 
should  grant  our  Free-thinkers  to  be  a  set  of  refined  spirits, 
capable  only  of  being  enamoured  of  virtue,  yet  what  would 
become  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  who  have  gross  understand- 
ings, but  lively  senses  and  strong  passions  ?  What  a  deluge 
of  lust  and  fraud  and  violence  would  in  a  little  time  overflow 
the  whole  nation  if  these  wise  advocates  for  morality  were 
universally  hearkened  to?  Lastly,  opportunities  do  some- 
times offer  in  which  a  man  may  wickedly  make  his  fortune, 
or  indulge  a  pleasure,  without  fear  of  temporal  damage, 
either  in  reputation,  health,  or  fortune.  In  such  cases,  what 
restraint  do  they  lie  under  who  have  no  regards  beyond  the 
grave?  the  inward  compunctions  of  a  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
joys  of  an  upright  mind,  being  grafted  on  the  sense  of  another 
state.  t 
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The  thought,  "  that  our  existence  terminates  with  this  life,' 
doth  naturally  check  the  soul  in  any  generous  pursuit,  con- 
tract her  views,  and  fix  them  on  temporary  and  selfish  ends. 
It  dethrones  the  reason,  extinguishes  all  noble  and  heroic 
sentiments,  and  subjects  the  mind  to  the  slavery  of  every 
present  passion.  The  wise  heathens  of  antiquity  were  not 
ignorant  of  this  ;  hence  they  endeavoured  by  fables  and  con- 
jectures, and  the  glimmerings  of  nature,  to  possess  the  minds 
of  men  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state,  which  has  been  since 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel,  and  is  now  most  incon- 
sistently decried  by  a  few  weak  men,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  they  promote  virtue  by  turning  religion  into 
ridicule. 


NUMB.    LXII. 

The  Guardian. 


Too  happf ,  it  they  knew  their  happy  stale. 

Friday,  May  Si,  1713. 

Upon  the  late  election  of  king's  scholars,  my  curiosity  drew 
me  to  Westminster  School.  The  sight  of  a  place  where  I 
had  not  been  for  many  years  revived  in  my  thoughts  the 
tender  im^es  of  my  childhood,  which  by  a  great  length  of 
time  had  contracted  a  softness  that  rendered  them  inex- 
pressibly agreeable.  As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret 
unenvied  pleasure  from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked  by 
other  men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short  transport,  forgetting 
my  age,  and  fancying  myself  a  school-boy. 

This  imaginarion  was  strongly  favoured  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  young  boys,  in  whose  looks  were  legible  the  sprightly 
passions  of  that  age,  which  raised  in  me  a  sort  of  sympathy. 
Warm  blood  thrilled  through  every  vein ;  the  faded  memory 
of  those  enjoyments  that  once  gave  me  pleasure  put  on  more 
lively  colours,  and  a  thousand  gay  amusements  filled  my 
mind* 
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It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  was  forsaken  by  this 
waking  dream.  The  cheapness  of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltless 
joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  the  blooming  hopes  that  lift 
up  the  soul  in  the  ascent  of  life,  the  pleasure  that  attends 
t^  gradual  opening  of  the  imagination  and  the  dawn  of 
reason,  made  me  thmk  most  men  found  that  stage  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  innocent  diversions 
which  exalted  the  spirits,  and  produced  health  of  body,  in- 
dolence of  mind,  and  refreshing  slumbers,  are  too  often  ex- 
chai^ed  for  criminal  delights  which  fill  the  soul  with  anguish 
and  the  body  with  disease.  The  grateful  employment  of 
admiring  and  raising  themselves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite 
style,  b^utiful  images,  and  noble  sentiments  of  ancient 
authors,  is  abandoned  for  law-Latin,  the  lucubrations  of  our 
paltry  newsmongers,  and  that  swarm  of  vile  pamphlets  which 
corrupt  our  taste,  and  infest  the  public.  The  ideas  of  virtue 
which  the  characters  of  heroes  had  imprinted  on  their  minds 
insensibly  wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nearer  examples  of  a  degenerate  age. 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  soul  first  makes  her 
entrance  into  the  world,  all  things  look  fresh  and  gay ;  their 
novelty  surprises,  and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy  colour 
transports  the  stranger.  But  by  degrees  the  sense  grows 
callous,  and  we  lose  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles,  by  the 
time  our  minds  should  be  supposed  ripe  for  rational  enter- 
tainments. I  cannot  make  this  reflexion  without  being 
touched  with  a  commiseration  of  that  species  called  "Beaus," 
the  happiness  of  those  men  necessarily  terminating  with 
their  childhood ;  who,  from  a  want  of  knowing  other  pur- 
suits, continue  a  fondness  for  the  delights  of  that  age  after 
the  relish  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a  bountiful  hand  prepared  variety  of 
pleasures  for  the  various  stages  of  life.  It  behoves  us  not 
to  be  wanting  to  ourselves,  in  forwarding  the  intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds,  and  a  due  preparation  of 
each  faculty  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects  it  is  capable 
of  being  affected  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  display  by  gentle  degrees,  we  rise 
from  the  gratifications  of  sense  to  relish  those  of  the  mind. 
In  the  scale  of  pleasure,  the  Jowest  are  sensual  de\\g\vtR, 
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which  are  succeeded  by  the  more  enlarged  views  and  ga; 
portraitures  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and  these  give  way  U 
the  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  discovers  the  causes 
&nd  designs,  the  frame,  connexion,  and  symmetry  of  things, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  the  contemplation  of  intellectual 
beauty,  order,  and  truth. 

Hence  I  r^aid  our  public  schools  and  universities,  not 
only  as  nurseries  of  men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and 
State,  but  also  as  places  designed  to  teach  mankind  the  most 
refined  luxury,  to  raise  the  mind  to  its  due  perfection,  and 
give  it  a  taste  for  those  entertainments  which  afford  the 
highest  transport,  without  the  grossness  or  remorse  that 
attend  vulgar  enjoyments. 

In  those  blessed  retreats  men  enjoy  the  sweets  of  solitude, 
and  yet  converse  with  the  greatest  Gftiii  that  have  appeared 
in  every  ^e,  wander  through  the  delightful  mazes  of  every 
art  and  science,  and  as  they  gradually  enlarge  their  sphere  of 
knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in  their  present  possessions,  and 
are  animated  by  the  boundless  prospect  of  future  discoveries. 
There  a  generous  emulation,  a  noble  thirst  of  fame,  a  love  of 
truth  and  honourable  regards,  reign  in  minds  as  yet  untainted 
from  the  world.  There  the  stock  of  learning  transmitted 
down  from  the  ancients  is  preserved,  and  receives  a  daily  in- 
crease'; and  it  is  thence  propagated  by  men  who,  having 
finished  their  studies,  go  into  the  world  and  spread  that 
generaJ  knowledge  and  good  taste  throughout  the  land, 
which  is  so  distant  from  the  barbarism  of  its  ancient  in- 
habitants, or  the  first  genius  of  its  invaders.  And  as  it  is 
evident  that  out  literature  is  owing  to  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities so  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  owing  to  our 
religion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altc^ether,  upon  religious  considera- 
tions that  princes,  as  well  as  private  persons,  have  erected 
Colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endowments  to  students  and 
professors.  Upon  the  same  account  they  meet  with  encourage- 
ment and  protection  from  all  Christian  states,  as  being 
esteemed  a  necessary  means  to  have  the  sacred  oracles  and 
primitive  traditions  of  Christianity  preserved  and  understood. 
And  it  is  well  known  that,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  that  of  learn- 
ing began  together,  and  made  proportionable  advances,  the 
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alter  having  been  the  effect  of  the  former,  which  of  course 
atgaged  men  in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  and  of 
mtiquity. 

Or,  if  a  Free-thinker  is  ignorant  of  these  facts,  he  may  be 
wnvinced  from  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing.  Is  it  not 
)lain  that  our  skill  in  literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of 
]!ireek  and  Latin,  which,  that  they  are  still  preserved  among 
IS,  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  religious  r^ard  ?  What  else 
liould  be  the  cause  why  the  youth  of  Christendom,  above 
be  rest  of  mankind,  are  educated  in  the  painful  study  of 
hose  dead  languages,  and  that  religious  societies  should 
leculiarly  be  employed  in  acquiring  that  sort  of  knowledge, 
md  teaching  it  to  others? 

And  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  case  our  Free- 
hinkers  could  once  achieve  their  glorious  design  of  sinking 
he  credit  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  causing  those 
■cvenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their  wiser  forefathers  had 
4>poiiited  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  its  teachers, 
n  a  little  time  the  Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the 
jreek  Testament ;  and  we  who  want  that  spirit  and  curiosity 
vhich  distinguished  the  ancient  Grecians  would  by  degrees 
relapse  into  the  same  state  of  barbarism  which  over- 
iprcid  the  northern  nations  before  they  were  enlightened  by 
Christianity. 

Some,  perhaps,  from  the  ill  tendency  and  vile  taste  which 
^)pea^  in  their  writings,  may  suspect  that  the  Free-thinkers 
ire  carrying  on  a  malicious  design  against  the  Belles  Lettres : 
for  my  part,  I  rather  conceive  them  as  unthinking  wretches 
rf  short  views  and  narrow  capacities,  who  are  not  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  causes  or  consequences  of  things. 
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The  Guardian. 

"  Jupitei  est  quodcunque  vides.  .  .  ." — Lucan. 

Where'er  yoo  turn  your  eyes,  'tis  God  you  see. 

Saturday,  May  30,  1713. 

I  HAD  this  morning  a  very  valuable  and  kind  present  seot 
me  of  a  translated  work  of  a  most  excellent  foreign  writer, 
who  makes  a  very  considerable  figure  in  the  learned  and 
Christian  world.  It  is  entitled,  "A  Demonstration  of  the 
Existence,  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  of  God,  drawn  from 
the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  particularly  of  Man,  and  fitted  to 
the  meanest  Capacity;  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
Author  of  Telemachus ;  and  translated  from  the  French  by 
the  same  hand '  that  Englished  that  excellent  piece."  This 
great  author,  in  the  writings  which  he  has  before  produced, 
has  manifested  an  heart  full  of  virtuous  sentiments,  great 
benevolence  to  mankind,  as  well  as  a  sincere  and  fervent 
piety  towards  his  Creator.  His  talents  and  parts  are  a  very 
great  good  to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  thing  to  behold 
the  polite  arts  subservient  to  religion,  and  recommending  it 
from  its  natural  beauty.  Looking  over  the  letters  of  my 
correspondents,  I  find  one  which  celebrates  this  Treatise, 
and  recommends  it  to  my  readers. 

To  the  Guardian. 

■\  the  writings  of  one 
whom  I  take  to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  a  saying  which  struck 
me  very  much,  and  as  I  remember  it  was  to  this  purpose ; 
'  The  existence  of  a  God  is  so  far  from  being  a  thing  that 
wants  to  be  proved,  that  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing  of 
which  we  are  certain.'  This  is  a  sprightly  and  just  expres- 
sion ;  however,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  be  displeased  that  I 
'  1.1.  Abel  Boyer.— Ed. 
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pot  you  in  mind  of  saying  something  on  the  Demonstration 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cambray.  A  man  of  his  talents  views  all 
things  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  ordinary  men 
see  them,  and  the  devout  disposition  of  his  soul  turns  all 
those  talents  to  the  improvement  of  the  pleasures  of  a  good 
life.  His  style  clothes  philosophy  in  a  dress  almost  poetic, 
and  his  readers  enjoy  in  full  p>erfection  the  advantage,  while 
they  are  reading  him,  of  being  what  he  is.  The  pleasing 
representation  of  the  animal  powers  in  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  and  his  consideration  of  the  nature  of  man  with  the 
addition  of  reason  in  the  subsequent  discourse,  impresses 
upon  the  mind  a  strong  satisfaction  in  itself,  and  gratitude 
towards  Him  who  bestowed  that  superiority  over  the  brute 
world.  These  thoughts  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  author 
himself  that  he  has  ended  his  discourse  with  a  Prayer.  This 
adoration  has  a  sublimity  in  it  befitting  his  character,  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  flow  from  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
I  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  a  Saturday's  paper,  and 
have  translated  it  to  make  you  a  present  of  it  I  have  not, 
as  the  translator  was  obliged  to  do,  confined  myself  to  an 
exact  version  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
press the  spirit  of  it,  by  taking  the  liberty  to  render  his 
thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  I  should  have  uttered  them  if  they 
had  been  my  own.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  private 
letters  of  great  men  are  the  best  pictures  of  their  souls,  but 
certainly  tiieir  private  devotions  would  be  still  more  instruc- 
tive, and  I  know  not  why  they  should  not  be  as  curious  and 
entertaining. 

"  If  you  insert  this  Prayer,  I  know  not  but  I  may  send 
you,  for  another  occasion,  one  used  by  a  very  great  wit  of 
the  last  age,  which  has  allusions  to  the  errors  of  a  very  wild 
life,  and  I  believe  you  will  think  is  written  with  an  uncommon 
spirit.  The  person  whom  I  mean  was  an  excellent  writer, 
and  the  publication  of  this  prayer  of  his  may  be,  perhaps, 
some  kind  of  antidote  against  the  infection  in  his  other 
writings.  But  this  supplication  of  the  bishop  has  in  it  a 
more  happy  and  untroubled  spirit ;  it  is  (if  that  is  not  saying 
something  too  fond)  the  worship  of  an  angel  concerned  for 
those  who  had  fallen,  but  himself  still  in  the  state  of  glory 
and  innocence.  The  book  ends  with  an  act  of  devotion,  to 
this  effect: 
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"  *  O  my  God  !  If  the  greater  number  of  mankind  do  not 
discover  Thee  in  that  glorious  show  of  Nature  which  Thou 
hast  placed  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not  because  Thou  art  far 
from  every  one  of  us.  Thou  art  present  to  us  more  than  any 
object  which  we  touch  with  our  hands ;  but  our  senses,  and 
the  passions  which  they  produce  in  us,  turn  our  attention 
from  Thee.  Thy  light  shines  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  but 
the  darkness  comprehends  it  not.  Thou,  O  Lord,  dost  every 
way  display  thyself.  Thou  shinest  in  all  Thy  works,  but  art 
not  regarded  by  heedless  and  unthinking  man.  The  whole 
creation  talks  adoud  of  Thee,  and  echoes  with  the  repetitions 
of  Thy  holy  name.  But  such  is  our  insensibility  that  we  are 
deaf  to  the  great  and  universal  voice  of  nature.  Thou  art 
every  where  about  us  and  within  us ;  but  we  wander  from 
ourselves,  become  strangers  to  our  own  souls,  and  do  not 
apprehend  Thy  presence.  O  Thou  who  art  the  eternal 
fountain  of  light  and  beauty,  who  art  the  ancient  of  days, 
without  beginning  and  without  end ;  O  Thou,  who  art  the 
life  of  all  that  truly  live,  those  can  never  fail  to  find  Thee  who 
seek  for  Thee  within  themselves.  But,  alas  !  the  very  gifts 
which  Thou  bestowest  upon  us  do  so  employ  our  thoughts 
that  they  hinder  us  from  perceiving  the  hand  which  conveys 
them  to  us.  We  live  by  Thee,  and  yet  we  live  without 
thinking  on  Thee ;  but,  O  Lord,  what  is  life  in  the  ignorance 
of  Thee !  A  dead  unactive  piece  of  matter,  a  flower  that 
withers,  a  river  that  glides  away,  a  palace  that  hastens  to  its 
ruin,  a  picture  made  up  of  fading  colours,  a  mass  of  shining 
ore,  strike  our  imaginations,  and  make  us  sensible  of  their 
existence.  We  regard  them  as  objects  capable  of  giving  us 
pleasure,  not  considering  that  Thou  conveyest  through  them 
all  the  pleasure  which  we  imagine  they  give  us.  Such  vain 
empty  objects  that  are  only  the  shadows  of  being,  are  pro- 
portioned to  our-  low  and  grovelling  thoughts.  That  beauty 
which  Thou  hast  poured  out  on  Thy  creation  is  as  a  veil 
which  hides  Thee  from  our  eyes.  As  Thou  art  a  being  too 
pure  and  exalted  to  pass  through  our  senses,  Thou  art  not 
regarded  by  men,  who  have  debased  their  nature,  and  have 
made  themselves  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  So  infatuated 
are  they,  that,  notwithstanding  they  know  what  is  wisdom 
and  virtue,  which  have  neither  sound,  nor  colour,  nor  smell, 
nor  taste,  nor  figure,  nor  any  other  sensible  quality,  they  can 
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doubt  of  Thy  existence,  because  Thou  art  not  apprehended 
by  the  grosser  organs  of  sense.  Wretches  that  we  are !  we 
connder  shadows  as  realities,  and  truth  as  a  phantom.  That 
which  is  nothing  is  all  to  us,  and  that  which  is  all  appears  to 
DS  nothing.  What  do  we  see  in  all  nature  but  Thee,  O  my 
God !  Thou,  and  only  Thou,  appearest  in  every  thing.  When 
r  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  am  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
mplation  of  Thee.  Every  thing  besides  Thee,  even  my 
own  existence,  vanishes  and  disappears  in  the  contemplation 
ofThee.  I  am  lost  to  myself  and  fail  into  nothing  when  I 
think  on  Thee.  The  man  who  does  not  see  Thee  has 
beheld  nothing  ;  he  who  does  not  taste  Thee,  has  a  relish  of 
Dothing.  His  being  is  vain,  and  his  life  but  a  dream.  Set 
up  Thyself,  O  Lord,  set  up  Thyself  that  we  may  behold 
Thee.  As  wax  consumes  before  the  fire,  and  as  the  smoke 
is  driven  away,  so  let  thine  enemies  vanish  out  of  Thy 
presence.  How  unhappy  is  that  soul  who,  without  the  sense 
ofThee,  has  no  God,  no  hope,  no  comfort  lo  support  him  ! 
But  how  happy  the  man  who  searches,  sighs,  and  thirsts 
after  TTiee !  But  he  only  is  fully  happy  on  whom  Thou 
liflest  up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  whose  tears  Thou 
hast  wiped  away,  and  who  enjoys  in  Thy  loving-kindness  the 
completion  of  all  his  desires.  How  long,  how  long,  0  Lord, 
shall  I  wait  for  that  day  when  I  shall  possess,  in  Thy  presence, 
fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  evermore !  O  my  God,  in 
this  pleasing  hope,  my  bones  rejoice  and  cry  out.  Who  is 
like  unto  Thee  !  My  heart  melts  away,  and  my  soul  faints 
within  me,  when  I  look  up  to  Thee  who  art  the  God  of  my 
life,  and  my  portion  to  all  eternity." 
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Of  thoughts  enlarg'd,  and  more  exalted  mind. 
Monday,  Junt  I,  171J. 

As  I  was  the  other  day  taking  a  solitary  walk  in  St  Paul's  1 
indulged  my  thoughts  in  the  pursuit  of  a  certain  analogy 
between  that  fabric  and  the  Christian  Church  in  the  iai^est 
sense.  The  divine  order  and  economy  of  the  one  seemed  to 
be  emblematically  set  forth  by  the  just,  plain,  and  majestic 
architecture  of  the  other.  And  as  the  one  consists  of  a  great 
variety  of  parts  united  in  the  same  regular  design,  according 
to  the  truest  art,  and  most  exact  proportion  ;  so  the  other 
contains  a  decent  subordination  of  members,  various  sacred 
institutions,  sublime  doctrines,  and  solid  precepts  of  morality 
digested  into  the  same  design,  and  with  an  admirable  con- 
currence tendii^  to  one  view,  the  happiness  and  exaltation 
of  human  nature. 

In  the  midst  of  my  contemplation,  I  beheld  a  fly  upon  one 
of  the  pillars ;  and  it  straightway  came  into  my  head,  that 
this  same  fly  was  a  Free-thinker.  For  it  required  some  com- 
prehension in  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  to  take  in  at  one  view 
the  various  parts  of  the  building,  in  order  to  observe  their 
symmetry  and  design.  But  to  the  fly,  whose  prospect  was 
confined  to  a  little  part  of  one  of  the  stones  of  a  single  pillar, 
the  joint  beauty  of  the  whole  or  the  distinct  use  of  its  parts 
were  inconspicuous,  and  nothing  could  appear  but  small  in- 
equalities in  the  surface  of  the  hewn  stone,  which  in  the 
view  of  that  insect  seemed  so  many  deformed  rocks  and 
precipices. 

The  thoughts  of  a  Free-thinker  are  employed  on  certain 
minute  particularities  of  religion,  the  difficulty  of  a  single 
text,  or  the  unaccountableness  of  some  step  of  Providence  or 
point  of  doctrine  to  his  narrow  faculties,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  scope  and  design  of  Christianity,  the  perfection  to 
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which  it  raiseth  human  nature,  the  light  it  hath  shed  abroad 
in  the  world,  and  the  close  connexion  it  hath  as  well  with  the 
good  of  public  societies  as  with  that  of  piarticular  persons. 

This  raised  in  me  some  reflexions  on  that  frame  or  dis- 
porition  which  is  called  "largeness  of  mind,"  its  necessity 
towards  forming  a  true  judgment  of  things,  and,  where  the 
soul  is  not  incurably  stinted  by  nature,  what  are  the  likeliest 
methods  to  give  it  enlargement. 

It  is  evident  that  Philosophy  doth  open  and  enlarge  the 
mind  by  the  general  views  to  which  men  are  habituated  in 
tbu  study,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  more  numerous  and 
distftnt  objects  than  fall  within  the  sphere  of  mankind  in  the 
Ofdinaiy  pursuits  of  life.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
pbilosophers  judge  of  most  things  very  differently  from  the 
vulgar.  Some  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  The^etetas 
of  Plato,  where  Socrates  makes  the  following  remarks,  among 
others  of  the  like  nature : 

"  When  a  philosopher  hears  ten  thousand  acres  mentioned 
as  a  great  estate,  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  inconsiderable  spot, 
having  been  used  to  contemplate  the  whole  globe  of  earth. 
Or  when  he  beholds  a  man  elated  with  the  nobility  of  his 
race  because  he  can  reckon  a  series  of  seven  rich  ancestors, 
the  philosopher  thinks  him  a  stupid  ignorant  fellow,  whose 
mind  cannot  reach  to  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  which 
would  shew  him  that  we  have  all  innumerable  ancestors, 
among  whom  are  crowds  of  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves, 
Greeks  and  Barbarians."  Thus  far  Socrates,  who  was  ac- 
counted wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  Heathens  for  notions 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  Christianity. 

As  all  parts  and  branches  of  Philosophy,  or  speculative 
knowledge,  are  useful  in  that  respect.  Astronomy  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  remedy  a  little  and  narrow  spirit.  In  that  science 
there  are  good  reasons  assigned  to  prove  the  sun  an  hundred 
thousand  times  bigger  than  our  earth,  and  the  distance  of  the 
nars  so  prodigious,  that  a  cannon-bullet  continuing  in  its 
ordirmry  rapid  motion,  would  not  arrive  from  htncc  at  the 
nearest  of  them  in  the  .space  of  an  hundred  and  iifty  thousand 
^ears.  These  ideas  wonderfully  dilate  and  expand  the  mind. 
There  is  something  in  the  immensity  of  this  distance  that 
^ocks  and  overwhelms  the  imagination  ;  it  is  too  big  for  the 
jrasp  of  a  human  intellect:  estates,  provinces,  and  kingdoms 
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vanish  at  its  presence.  It  were  to  be  wished  a  certain  prince,' 
who  hath  encouraged  the  study  of  it  in  his  subjects,  ha^J 
been  himself  a  proficient  in  astronomy.  This  might  hav> 
shewed  him  how  mean  an  ambition  that  was  which  terminatid 
in  a  small  pan  of  what  Is  itself  but  a  [Kiint,  in  respect  to  thai 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our  view. 

But  the  Christian  Religion  ennobleth  and  enlargeth  tht 
mind  beyond  any  other  profession  or  science  whatsoever. 
Upon  that  scheme,  while  the  earth,  and  the  transient  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  shrink  into  the  narrowest  dimensions,  and 
are  accounted  as  "  the  dust  of  a  balance,  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,  yea,  less  than  nothing,"  the  intellectual  world  opens 
wider  to  our  view.  The  perfections  of  Ihe  Deity,  the  natuf-' 
and  escellence  of  virtue,  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  ar-. 
displayed  in  the  largest  characters.  The  mind  of  man  seems 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  different  nature  of  its  objects  ;  it  is 
contracted  and  debased  by  being  conversant  in  little  and  low 
things,  and  feels  a  proportionable  enlaigement  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  great  and  sublime  ideas, 

The  greatness  of  things  is  comparative ;  and  this  does  not 
only  hold  in  respect  of  extension,  but  likewise  in  respect  of 
dignity,  duration,  and  a!t  kinds  of  perfection.  Astronomy 
opens  the  mtnd,  and  alters  our  judgment,  with  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  extended  beings ;  but  Christianity  produceih 
an  universal  greatness  of  soul.  Philosophy  increaseth  our 
views  in  every  respect,  but  Christianity  extends  them  to  a 
degree  beyond  the  light  of  nature. 

How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon  earth 
appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable  orders  of 
blessed  spirits,  differing  in  glory  and  perfection  !  How  little 
must  the  amusements  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  occupatit 
of  mortal  men,  seem  to  one  who  is  engaged 
pursuit  as  the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deitj',  whii 
the  proper  employment  of  every  Christian  ! 

And  the  improvement  which  grows  from  habittiating 
mind  to  the  comprehensive  views  of  religion  must  not  be 
thought  wholly  to  regard  the  understanding.  Nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  subdue  the  inordinate  motions  of  the  heart, 
and  to  regulate  the  will.    Whether  a  man  be  actuated  by  bll 
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passions  or  his  reason,  these  are  first  wrought  upon  by  some 
object,  which  stirs  the  soul  in  proportion  to  its  apparent 
dimensions.  Hence  irreligious  men,  whose  short  prospects 
are  filled  with  earth,  and  sense,  and  mortal  life,  are  invited, 
by  these  mean  ideas,  to  actions  proportionably  little  and  low. 
Ikit  a  mind  whose  views  are  enlightened  and  extended  by 
rdigion  is  animated  to  nobler  pursuits  by  more  sublime  and 
remote  objects. 

There  is  not  any  instance  of  weakness  in  the  Free-thinkers 
that  raises  my  indignation  more  than  their  tending  to  ridicule 
Christians  as  men  of  narrow  understandings,  and  to  pass  them- 
selves upon  the  world  for  persons  of  superior  sense,  and  more 
enlarged  views.  But  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  judge 
iHiich  hath  the  nobler  sentiments,  which  the  greater  views ; 
he  whose  notions  are  stinted  to  a  few  miserable  inlets  of 
sense,  or  he  whose  sentiments  are  raised  above  the  common 
taste  by  the  anticipation  of  those  delights  which  will  satiate 
the  soul,  when  the  whole  capacity  of  her  nature  is  branched 
oot  into  new  faculties  ?  He  who  looks  for  nothing  beyond 
this  short  span  of  duration,  or  he  whose  aims  are  co-extended 
with  the  endless  length  of  eternity?  He  who  derives  his 
spirit  from  the  elements,  or  he  who  thinks  it  was  inspired  by 
the  Almighty? 
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Certum  voto  pete  finem." — HoR.  £p,  2, 1.  i,  v.  56. 


*• To  wishes  fix  an  end." — Crbbch. 

T^sday,  June  g,  171 3. 

Thb  writers  of  morality  assign  two  sorts  of  Goods.  The 
one  is  in  itself  desirable ;  the  other  is  to  be  desired,  not  on 
account  of  its  own  excellency,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  other 
thing  which  it  is  instrumental  to  obtain.  These  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  End  and  Means.  We 
axe  prompted  by  nature  to  desire  the  former,  but  that  we  have 
any  appetite  for  the  latter  is  owing  to  choice  and  delibetatiotv. 
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But  as  wise  men  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  means  from  a 
farther  view  of  some  natural  go(xl  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected; fools,  who  are  actuated  by  imitation  and  not  by 
reason,  blindly  pursue  the  means,  without  any  design  or 
prospect  of  applying  them.  The  result  whereof  is,  that  they 
entail  upon  themselves  the  anxiety  and  toil,  but  are  debarred 
from  the  subsequent  delights  which  arise  to  wiser  men  ;  since 
their  views,  not  reaching  the  end,  terminate  in  those  things 
which,  although  they  have  a  relative  goodness,  yet  considered 
absolutely  are  indifferent,  or  it  may  be  evil. 

The  principle  of  this  misconduct  is  a  certiun  short-sighted- 
ness in  the  mind.  And  as  this  defect  is  branched  forth  into 
innumerable  errors  in  life,  and  hath  infected  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men,  so  it  more  eminently  appears  in  three 
sf>ecies,  the  Critics,  Misers,  and  Free-thinkers.  1  shall  en- 
deavour to  make  good  this  observation  with  regard  to  each 
of  them.     And  first  of  the  Critics. 

Profit  and  pleasure  are  the  ends  that  a  reasonable  creature 
would  propose  to  obtain  by  study,  or  indeed  by  any  other 
undertaking.  Those  parts  of  learning  which  relate  to  the 
imagination,  as  eloquence  and  poetry,  produce  an  immediate 
pleasure  in  the  mind.  And  sublime  and  useful  truths,  when 
they  are  conveyed  in  apt  allegories  or  beautiful  images, 
make  more  distinct  and  lasting  impressions ;  by  which  means 
the  fancy  becomes  subservient  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
mind  is  at  the  same  time  delighted  and  instructed.  The 
exercise  of  the  understanding  in  the  discovery  of  truth  is 
likewise  attended  with  great  pleasure,  as  well  as  immediate 
profit.  It  not  only  strengthens  our  faculties,  purifies  the 
soul,  subdues  the  passions ;  but,  besides  these  advant^es, 
there  is  also  a  secret  joy  that  flows  from  intellectual  operations, 
proportioned  to  the  nobleness  of  the  faculty,  and  not  the  less 
affecting  because  inward  and  unseen. 

But  the  mere  exercise  of  the  memory  as  such,  instead  of 
bringing  pleasure  or  immediate  benefit  is  a  thing  of  vain 
irksomeness  and  fatigue,  especially  when  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  dry 
and  painful  occupation.  There  must  be  therefore  something 
further  proposed,  or  a  wise  man  would  never  engage  in  it 
And,  indeed,  the  very  reason  of  the  thing  pUunly  intimates 
that  the  motive  which  first  drew  men  to  affect  a  knowledge 
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in  dead  toi^es  was  that  they  looked  on  them  as  means  to 
convey  more  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  into  their 
nunds. 

There  are  nevertheless  certain  critics,  who,  seeing  that 
Greek  and  ladn  are  in  request,  join  in  a  thoughtless  pursuit 
of  those  languages,  without  any  further  view.  They  look  on 
the  ancient  authors,  hut  it  is  with  an  eye  to  phraseology,  or 
certain  minute  particulars  which  are  valuahle  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  are  despised  and  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  mankind  The  divine  maxims  of  morality,  the  exact 
pictures  of  human  life,  the  profound  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  just  thoughts,  bright  images,  sublime  senti- 
ments, are  overlooked,  while  the  mind  is  learnedly  taken  up 
in  verbal  remarks. 

Was  a  critic  ever  known  to  read  Plato  with  a  contemplative 
mind;  or  Cicero,  in  order  to  imbibe  the  noble  sentiments  of 
virtue  and  a  public  spirit  which  are  conspicuous  in  the 
writings  of  that  great  man ;  or  to  peruse  the  (Jreek  or 
Roman  historians,  with  an  intention  to  form  his  own  hfe 
upon  the  plan  of  the  illustrious  patterns  they  exhibit  to  our 
view  ?  Plato  wrote  in  Greek.  Cicero's  Latin  is  fine.  And  it 
often  lies  in  a  man's  way  to  quote  the  ancient  historians. 

There  is  no  entertainment  upon  earth  more  noble  and 
befitting  a  reasonable  mind  than  the  perusal  of  good 
authors,  or  that  better  qualifies  a  man  to  pass  his  life  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  the  public.  But 
where  men  of  short  views  and  mean  souls  give  themselves 
to  that  sort  of  employment  which  nature  never  designed 
them  for,  they,  indeed,  keep  one  another  in  countenance  ; 
but,  instead  of  cultivating  and  adorning  their  own  minds, 
or  acquiring  an  ability  to  be  useful  to  the  world,  they  reap 
no  other  advantage  from  their  labours  tiian  the  dry  consola- 
tion arising  from  the  applauses  they  bestow  upon  each  other. 

And  the  same  weakness,  or  defect  of  the  mind  from 
whence  Pedantry  takes  its  rise  does  likewise  give  birth  to 
Avarice.  Words  and  money  are  both  to  be  regarded  as 
only  marks  of  things.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  so 
the  possession  of  the  other  is  of  no  use,  unless  directed  to  a 
further  end.  A  mutual  commerce  could  not  be  carried  on 
among  men  if  some  common  standard  had  not  been  agreed 
upon,  to  which  the  value  of  all  the  various  products  of  art  and 
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nature  were  reducible,  and  which  might  be  of  the  same  use 
in  the  conveyance  of  property  as  words  are  in  that  of  ideas. 
Gold,  by  its  beauty,  scarceness,  and  durable  nature,  seems 
designed  by  Providence  to  a  purpose  so  excellent  and 
advantageous  to  mankind.  Upon  these  considerations  that 
metal  came  first  into  esteem.  But  such  who  cannot  see 
beyond  what  is  nearest  in  the  pursuit,  beholding  mankind 
touched  with  an  affection  for  gold,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  reason  that  introduced  this  odd  passion  into  human 
nature,  imagine  some  intrinsic  worth  in  the  metal  to  be  the 
cause  of  it  Hence  the  same  men  who,  had  they  been  turned 
towards  learning,  would  have  employed  themselves  in  laying 
up  words  in  their  memory,  are,  by  a  different  application, 
employed  to  as  much  purpose  in  treasuring  up  gold  in  their 
coffers.  They  differ  only  in  the  object ;  the  principle  on 
which  they  act,  and  the  inward  frame  of  mind,  is  the  same  in 
the  Critic  and  the  Miser. 

And  upon  a  thorough  observation,  our  modem  sect  of 
Free-thinkers  will  be  found  to  labour  under  the  same  defect 
with  those  two  inglorious  species.  Their  short  views  are 
terminated  in  the  next  objects,  and  their  specious  pretences 
for  liberty  and  truth  are  so  many  instances  of  mistaking  the 
means  for  the  end.  But  the  setting  these  points  in  a  clear 
light  must  be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 
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Few  think  these  mad,  for  most,  like  these, 


Are  sick  and  troubled  with  the  same  disease." — Creech. 
Tutsday^Jum  i6,  17 13. 

There  is  a  restless  endeavour  in  the  mind  of  man  after 
Happiness.  This  appetite  is  wrought  into  the  original  frame 
of  our  nature,  and  exerts  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  creation 
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that  are  endued  with  any  degree  of  thought  or  sense.  But, 
as  the  human  mind  is  dignified  by  a  more  comprehensive 
faculty  than  can  be  found  in  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  natural 
for  men  not  only  to  have  an  eye  each  to  his  own  happiness, 
bat  also  to  endeavour  to  promote  that  of  others  in  the  same 
rank  of  being :  and  in  proportion  to  the  generosity  that  is 
ingredient  in  the  temper  of  the  soul,  the  object  of  its  benevo- 
lence is  of  a  larger  and  narrower  extent  There  is  hardly  a 
spirit  upon  earth  so  mean  and  contracted  as  to  centre  all 
regsuds  on  its  own  interest,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Even  the  selfish  man  has  some  share  of  love  which  he  bestows 
on  his  fjamily  and  his  friends.  A  nobler  mind  hath  at  heart 
the  common  interest  of  the  society  or  country  of  which  he 
makes  a  part.  And  there  is  still  a  more  diffusive  spirit, 
whose  being  or  intentions  reach  the  whole  mass  of  mankind, 
and  are  continued  beyond  the  present  age,  to  a  succession  of 
future  generations. 

The  advantage  arising  to  him  who  hath  a  tincture  of  this 
generosity  on  his  soul  is,  that  he  is  affected  with  a  sublimer 
joy  than  can  be  comprehended  by  one  who  is  destitute  of 
that  noble  relish.  The  happiness  of  the  rest  of  mankind 
hath  a  natural  connection  with  that  of  a  reasonable  mind. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  actions  of  each  individual  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  he  must  be  thought  to  deserve  well  or  ill 
both  of  the  world  and  of  himself.  I  have  in  a  late  paper 
observed,  that  men  who  have  no  reach  of  thought  do  oft 
misplace  their  affections  on  the  means,  without  resp)ect  to  the 
end,  and  by  a  preposterous  desire  of  things  in  themselves  in- 
different forego  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  which  those 
things  are  instrumental  to  obtain.  This  observation  has  been 
considered  with  regard  to  Critics  and  Misers ;  I  shall  now 
apply  it  to  Free-thinkers. 

Liberty  and  truth  are  the  main  points  which  these  gentle- 
men pretend  to  have  in  view ;  to  proceed  therefore  methodic- 
ally, I  will  endeavour  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as  they 
relate  to  a  farther  end.  And  secondly,  that  the  sort  of  liberty 
and  truth  (allowing  them  those  names)  which  our  Free- 
thinkers use  all  their  industry  to  promote,  is  destructive  of 
that  end,  viz.  human  Happiness ;  and  consequently  that 
species,  as  such,  instead  of  being  encouraged  or  esteemed, 
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merit  the  detestation,  and  abhorrence  of  all  honest  men.  In 
the  last  place,  I  design  to  shew  that,  under  the  pretence  of 
advancing  liberty  and  truth,  they  do  in  reality  promote  the 
two  contrary  evils. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  particular  person  to  aim  at  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  and  that  as  this  view  is  of  a  wider  or 
narrower  extent,  it  argues  a  mind  more  or  less  virtuous. 
Hence  it  follows  that  a  liberty  of  doing  good  actions  which 
conduce  to  the  felicity  of  mankind,  and  a  knowledge  of  such 
truths  as  might  either  give  us  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  them,  or  direct  our  conduct  to  the  great  ends  of  life,  are 
valuable  perfections.  But  shall  a  good  man,  therefore,  prefer 
a  liberty  to  commit  murder  or  adultery  before  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  divine  and  human  laws  ?  Or  shall  a  wise  man 
prefer  the  knowledge  of  a  troublesome  and  afflicting  truth 
before  a  pleasant  error  that  would  cheer  his  soul  with  joy  and 
comfort,  and  be  attended  with  no  ill  consequences  ?  Surely 
no  man  of  common  sense  would  thank  him  who  had  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  the  sudden  suggestions  of  a  fit  of 
passion  or  madness,  or  imagine  himself  obliged  to  a  person 
who,  by  forwardly  informing  him  of  ill  news,  had  caused  his 
soul  to  anticipate  that  sorrow  which  she  would  never  have 
felt  so  long  as  the  ungrateful  truth  lay  concealed. 

Let  us  then  resp)ect  the  Happiness  of  our  species,  and  in 
this  light  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Free-thinkers. 
From  what  giants  and  monsters  would  these  knight-errants 
undertake  to  free  the  world?  From  the  ties  that  religion 
imposeth  on  our  minds,  from  the  expectation  of  a  future 
judgment,  and  from  the  terrors  of  a  troubled  conscience,  not 
by  reforming  men's  lives,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to 
their  vices.  What  are  those  important  truths  of  which  they 
would  convince  mankind  ?  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  wise  and  just  Providence;  that  the  mind  of  man  is  corporeal; 
that  religion  is  a  state-trick,  contrived  to  make  men  honest 
and  virtuous,  and  to  procure  a  subsistence  to  others  for 
teaching  and  exhorting  them  to  be  so  ;  that  the  good  tidings 
of  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  are 
fables  and  impostures  :  from  believing  that  we  are  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  they  would  d^rade  us  to  an  opinion  that 
we  are  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  perish.   What  pleasiire 
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or  what  advantage  do  these  notions  bring  to  mankind  P  Is 
it  of  any  use  to  the  public  that  good  men  should  lose  the 
comfortable  prospect  of  a  reward  to  their  virtue,  or  the  wicked 
be  encouraged  to  persist  in  their  impiety,  from  an  assurance 
that  they  shall  not  be  punished  for  it  hereafter. 

Allowing,  therefore,  these  men  to  be  patrons  of  liberty  and 
tnitb,  yet  it  is  of  such  truths  and  that  sort  of  liberty  which 
makes  them  justly  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  But  upon  a  thorough  and  im- 
partial view  it  will  be  found  that  their  endeavours,  instead  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth,  tend  only  to  intro- 
duce slavery  and  enor  among  men.  There  are  two  parts  in 
our  nature,  the  baser,  which  consists  of  our  senses  and 
passions,  and  the  more  noble  and  rational,  which  is  properly 
tbe  human  part,  the  other  being  common  to  us  with  brutes. 
The  inferior  part  is  generally  much  stronger,  and  has  always 
the  start  of  reason,  which  if,  in  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
tbem,  it  were  not  aided  from  heaven  by  religion  would  almost 
universally  be  vanquished,  and  man  become  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  which  as  it  is  the  most  grievous  and  shameful 
slavery,  so  it  is  the  genuine  result  of  that  liberty  which  is 
proposed  by  overturning  rel^on.  Nor  is  the  other  part  of 
their  design  better  executed.  Look  into  their  pretended 
truths ;  are  they  not  so  many  wretched  absurdities,  main- 
tained in  opposirion  to  the  l^ht  of  nature  and  divine  revela- 
tion by  sly  inuendos  and  cold  jests,  by  such  pitiful  sophisms 
and  such  confused  and  indigested  notions  that  one  would 
^-ehemently  suspect  those  men  usurped  the  name  of  Free- 
thinkers with  the  same  view  that  hypocrites  do  that  of 
godliness,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  cloke  to  cover  the  contrary 
direct? 

I  shall  close  this  discourse  with  a  parallel  reflexion  on  these 
three  species,  who  seem  to  be  allied  by  a  certain  agreement 
in  mediocrity  of  understanding.  A  Critic  is  entirely  given  up 
to  the  pursuit  of  learning ;  when  he  has  got  it,  is  his  judgment 
clearer,  his  imagination  livelier,  or  his  manners  more  polite 
than  those  of  other  men  ?  Is  it  observed  that  a  Miser,  when 
be  has  acquired  his  superfluous  estate,  eats,  dnnks,  or  sleeps 
with  more  satisfaction,  that  he  has  a  cheerfuUer  mind,  or 
relbhes  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours ?    ITie  Free-thinkers  plead  hard  for  a  licence  to  tWrnk. 
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freely ;  they  have  it :  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it  ?  Are 
they  eminent  for  any  sublime  discoveries  in  any  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  ?  have  they  been  authors  of  any  inventions  that 
conduce  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  ?  Do  their  ¥rritings 
shew  a  greater  depth  of  design,  a  clearer  method,  or  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning  tha!n  those  of  other  men  ? 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  their  genius,  but  the  Critic 
and  Miser  are  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible  creatures, 
while  the  Free-thinker  is  also  a  pernicious  one. 
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A  mind  informs  the  mass. 

Monday^  June  22,  171 3. 

To  one  who  regards  things  with  a  philosophical  eye,  and  hath 
a  soul  capable  of  being  delighted  with  the  sense  that  truth 
and  knowledge  prevail  among  men,  it  must  be  a  grateful 
reflexion  to  think  that  the  sublimest  truths,  which  among 
the  heathens  only  here  and  there  one  of  brighter  parts  and 
more  leisure  than  ordinary  could  attain  to,  are  now  grown 
familiar  to  the  meanest  inhabitants  of  these  nations.  / 

Whence  came  this  surprising  change,  that  regions  formerly 
inhabited  by  ignorant  and  savage  people  should  now  out- 
shine ancient  Greece,  and  the  other  eastern  countries,  so 
renowned  of  old,  in  the  most  elevated  notions  of  theology 
and  morality  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  our  own  parts  and  industry  ? 
Have  our  common  mechanics  more  refined  understandings 
than  the  ancient  philosophers?  It  is  owing  to  the  God  of 
Truth,  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  condescended  to 
be  himself  our  teacher.  It  is  as  we  are  Christians  that  we 
profess  more  excellent  and  divine  truths  than  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

If  there  be  any  of  the  Free-thinkers  who  are  not  direct 
atheists,  charity  would  incline  one  to  believe  them  ignorant 
of  what  is  here  advanced.     And  it  is  for  their  information 
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that  I  write  this  paper,  the  design  of  which  is  to  compare 
the  ideas  that  Christians  entertain  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  a  God,  with  the  gross  notions  of  the  Heathen  world.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a  more  august 
idea  of  the  Deity  than  is  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures? 
I  shall  throw  together  some  passages  relating  to  this  subject, 
which  I  propose  only  as  philosophical  sentiments,  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Free-thinker. 

"Though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  yet  to  us  there  is 
bat  one  God.  He  made  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  alt  their  host ;  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ; 
the  seas  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  He  said,  let  them  be,  and  it 
was  so.  He  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens.  He  hath 
founded  the  earth  and  hung  it  upon  nothing.  He  hath  shut 
up  the  sea  with  doors,  and  said.  Hitherto  shall  thou  come 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed. 
The  Lord  is  an  invisible  spirit,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.  He  is  the  fountain  of  life.  He  pre- 
serveth  man  and  beast.  He  giveth  food  to  all  flesh.  In 
His  hand  is  the  soul  of  everj'  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.  The  l.ord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich.  He 
bringeth  low  and  lifteth  up.  He  killelh  and  maketh  alive. 
He  woundeth  and  He  healeth.  By  Him  kings  reign,  and 
princes  decree  justice,  and  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  Him.  All  angels,  authorities,  and  powers  are  sub- 
ject to  Him.  He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons,  and  the 
sun  knoweth  His  going  down.  He  thundereth  with  His 
voice,  and  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  His 
lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Fire  and  hail,  snow 
and  vapour,  wind  and  storm,  fulfil  His  word.  The  Lord  is 
King  for  ever  and  ever,  and  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion.  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but 
Thou,  O  Lord,  remainest.  They  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a 
garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed ;  but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years 
shall  have  no  end.  God  is  perfect  in  linowledge;  His 
understanding  is  infinite.  He  is  the  Father  of  lights.  He 
looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven.  The  Ixird  bcholdelh  all  the  children  of  men  from 
the  place  of  His  habitation,  and  considereth  ail  their  works. 
He  knoweth  our  down-sitting  and  up-rising.     He  compasseth 
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our  path  and  counteth  our  steps.  He  is  acquainted  with  all 
our  ways ;  and  when  we  enter  our  closet  and  shut  our  door 
He  seeth  us.  He  knoweth  the  things  that  come  into  our 
mind,  every  one  of  them :  and  no  thought  can  be  with- 
holden  from  Him.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  He  is  a  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the  widow.  He  is  the  God  of 
peace,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort 
and  consolation.  The  Lord  is  great,  and  we  know  Him 
not;  His  greatness  is  unsearchable.  Who  but  He  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  meted 
out  the  heavens  with  a  span  ?  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  great- 
ness, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty.  Thou  art  very  great.  Thou  art  clothed  with 
honour.     Heaven  is  Thy  throne  and  earth  is  Thy  footstool." 

Can  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  rise  to  a  more  just  and 
magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  amiable  idea  of 
the  Deity  than  is  here  set  forth  in  the  strongest  images  and 
most  emphatical  language  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  language  of 
shepherds  and  fishermen.  The  illiterate  Jews  and  poor  per- 
secuted Christians  retained  these  noble  sentiments,  while 
the  polite  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  were  given  up  to 
that  sottish  sort  of  worship  of  which  the  following  elegant 
description  is  extracted  from  one  of  the  inspired  writers. 

"  Who  hath  formed  a  god,  and  molten  an  image  that  is 
profitable  for  nothing?  The  smith  with  the  tongs  both 
worketh  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers,  and 
worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms :  yea  he  is  hungry 
and  his  strength  faileth.  He  drinketh  no  water  and  is  faint. 
A  man  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  He 
bumeth  part  thereof  in  the  fire.  He  roasteth  roast.  He 
warmeth  himself.  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god. 
He  faileth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth 
unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  god.  None 
considereth  in  his  heart,  I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in  the  fire, 
yea  also,  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof :  I  have 
roasted  flesh  and  eaten  it;  and  shall  I  make  the  residue 
thereof  an  abomination  ?  Shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of 
a  tree?" 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  for  a  man  to  declare  for 
free-thinking,  and  disengage  himself  from  the  yoke  of  idolatry. 
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were  doing  honour  to  human  nature,  and  a  work  well  be- 
coming the  great  asserters  of  reason.  But  in  a  chuidi, 
wbere  our  adoration  is  directed  to  the  supreme  Being,  and 
(to  say  the  least)  where  is  nothing  either  in  the  object  or 
gunner  of  worship  that  contradicts  the  light  of  nature ; 
thac,  under  the  pretence  of  free-thinking,  to  rail  at  the  re- 
ligious insbtudons  of  their  country,  shewetti  an  undistinguish- 
ii^  genius  that  mistakes  opposition  for  freedom  of  thought 
And,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pretences  qf  some  few 
among  our  Free-thinkers,  I  can  hardly  think  there  are  men 
so  stu{nd  and  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  to  have  a 
serious  r^ard  for  Natural  Religion,  and  at  the  same  time 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  the  credit  of  those 
sacred  Wridngs,  which  as  they  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ii^  these  parts  of  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  re- 
ligion, so  in  case  they  lose  their  authority  over  the  minds  of 
men,  we  should  of  course  sink  into  the  same  idolatry  which 
we  see  practised  by  other  unenlightened  nations. 

If  a  person  who  exerts  himself  in  the  modem  way  of  free- 
thinking  be  not  a  stupid  idolater,  it  is  undeniable  that  he 
contributes  ali  he  can  to  the  making  other  men  so,  either  by 
i^orance  or  design ;  which  lays  him  under  the  dilemma,  I 
wiU  not  say  of  being  a  fool  or  knave,  but  of  incurring  the 
cmtempt  or  detestation  of  mankind. 
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The  same  faculty  of  reason  and  understanding,  which  placeth 
us  above  the  brute  part  of  the  creation,  doth  also  subject 
our  minds  to  greater  and  more  manifold  disquiets   than 
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creatures  of  an  inferior  rank  are  sensible  of.  It  is  by  this 
that  we  anticipate  future  disasters,  and  oft  create  to  our- 
selves real  pain  from  imaginary  evils,  as  well  as  multiply  the 
pangs  arising  from  those  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

It  behoves  us  therefore  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  sub- 
lime talent,  which,  so  long  as  it  continues  the  instrument  of 
passion,  will  serve  only  to  make  us  more  miserable,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  more  excellent  than  other  beings. 

It  is  the  privil^e  of  a  thinking  being  to  withdraw  from 
the  objects  that  solicit  his  senses,  and  turn  his  thoughts  in- 
ward on  himself.  For  my  own  part  I  often  mitigate  the  pain 
arising  from  the  little  misfortunes  and  disappointments  that 
checker  human  life  by  this  introversion  of  my  faculties, 
wherein  I  regard  my  own  soul  as  the  image  of  her  Creator,  and 
receive  great  consolation  from  beholding  those  perfections 
which  testify  her  divine  original,  and  lead  me  into  some 
knowledge  of  her  everlasting  archetype. 
/  But  there  is  not  any  property  or  circumstance  of  my  being 
that  I  contemplate  with  more  joy  than  my  Immortality.  I 
can  easily  overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when 
I  reflect  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand 
years  hence.  If  it  were  not  for  this  thought,  I  had  rather  be 
an  oyster  than  a  man,  the  most  stupid  and  senseless  of 
animals  than  a  reasonable  mind  tortured  with  an  extreme 
innate  desire  of  that  perfection  which  it  despairs  to  obtain. ' 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  behold  instinct,  reason, 
and  faith  concurring  to  attest  this  comfortable  truth.  It  is 
revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  discovered  by  philosophers,  and 
the  ignorant,  unenlightened  part  of  mankind  have  a  natural 
propensity  to  believe  it.  It  is  an  agreeable  entertainment  to 
reflect  on  the  various  shapes  under  which  this  doctrine  has 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  Pythagorean  transmigration, 
the  sensual  habitations  of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  shady 
realms  of  Pluto,  do  all  agree  in  the  main  points,  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  existence,  and  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  proportioned  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
men  in  this  life. 

But  in  all  these  schemes  there  is  something  gross  and  im- 
probable, that  shocks  a  reasonable  and  speculative  mind. 
Whereas  nothing  can  be  more  rational  and  sublime  than  the 
Christian  idea  of  a  Future  State.     "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
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ear  heard,  odther  hath  it  entered  into  the  heait  of  man  to 
conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that 
lore  him."  The  above-mentioned  schemes  are  narrow  tian- 
Kiipts  of  our  present  state  :  but  in  this  indefinite  description 
there  is  something  inefiably  great  and  noble.  The  mind  of 
man  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  pitch,  not  only  to  partake  the 
enjoyments  of  the  Christian  Paradise,  but  even  to  be  able  to 
&anie  any  notion  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  gratify  our  imagination,  and  by 
w^  oS  condescension  to  our  low  way  of  thinking,  the  ideas 
of  li^t,  glory,  a  crown,  &:c.  are  made  use  of  to  adumbrate 
that  which  we  cannot  directly  understand.  "The  Lamb 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
tball  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And  there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away,  and  behold  all  things  are  new.  There  shall  be  no 
night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the 
sun  :  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light,  and  shall  make 
them  drink  of  the  river  of  his  pleasures ;  and  they  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.  They  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  which 
&deth  not  away." 

These  are  cheering  reflections ;  and  I  have  often  wondered 
that  men  could  be  found  so  dull  and  phlegmatic  as  to  prefer 
the  thought  of  annihilation  before  them  ;  or  so  ill-natured 
as  to  endeavour  to  persuade  mankind  to  the  disbelief  of 
what  is  so  pleasing  and  profitable  even  in  the  prospect ;  or 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  Deity,  and  if  there 
be,  that  this  scheme  of  things  flows  from  his  attributes, 
and  evidently  corresponds  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
creation. 

I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  absurd  turn  of  thought, 
except  it  proceed  from  a  want  of  other  employment  joined 
with  an  affectation  of  singularity.  I  shall,  therefore,  inform 
our  modem  Free-thinkers  of  two  points  whereof  they  seem 
to  be  ignorant.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  not  the  being  singular, 
but  being  singular  for  something,  that  argues  either  extra- 
ordinary endowments  of  nature,  or  bentvolent  intentions  to 
mankind,  which  draws  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the 
world.     A  mistake  in  this  point  naturally  arises  from  that 
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confusion  of  thought  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  so  great  instances  of  in  any  writers  as  in  certain  modem 
Free-thinkers. 

The  other  point  is,  that  there  are  innumerable  objects 
within  the  reach  of  a  human  mind,  and  each  of  these  objects 
may  be  viewed  in  innumerable  lights  and  positions,  and  the 
relations  arising  between  them  are  innumerable.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  infinity  of  things  whereon  to  employ  their 
thoughts,  if  not  with  advantage  to  the  world,  at  least  with 
amusement  to  themselves,  and  without  offence  or  prejudice 
to  other  people.  If  they  proceed  to  exert  their  talent  of 
free-thinking  in  this  way,  they  may  be  innocently  dull,  and 
no  one  take  any  notice  of  it.  But  to  see  men  without  either 
wit  or  argument  pretend  to  run  down  divine  and  human 
laws,  and  treat  their  fellow-subjects  with  contempt  for  pro- 
fessing a  belief  of  those  points  on  which  the  present  as  well 
as  future  interest  of  mankind  depends,  is  not  to  be  endured. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  omit  no  endeavours  to  render  their 
persons  as  despicable,  and  their  practices  as  odious,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  as  they  deserve. 


NUMR  cxxvi. 

The  Guardian. 


"  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  k  me  alienum  puto." 

Ter.  HeatU,  Act  1,  Sc  i. 

I  am  a  man,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  every  thing  belonging  to  man. 

Wednesday^  August  5,  1713. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  scope  of  the  creation  that  lies 
within  our  view,  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the 
natural  and  corporeal,  we  shall  perceive  throughout  a  certain 
correspondence  of  the  parts,  a  similitude  of  operation  and 
unity  of  design,  which  plainly  demonstrate  the  universe  to 
be  the  work  of  one  infinitely  good  and  wise  Being;  and  that 
the  system  of  thinking  beings  is  actuated  by  laws  derived 
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rom  the  same  divine  power  which  ordained  those  by  which 
he  corporeal  systein  is  upheld. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  order,  motion,  and  co- 
hesion of  natural  bodies,  philosophers  are  now  agreed  that 
tboc  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  the  most  distant  parts  at 
least  of  this  solar  system.  All  those  bodies  that  revolve 
round  the  sun  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
the  sun,  by  some  secret,  uniform  and  never-ceasing  principle. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  earth  (as  well  as  the  other  planets) 
without  flying  off  in  a  tangent  line,  constantly  rolls  about 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  about  the  earth,  without  deserting 
her  companion  in  so  many  thousand  years.  And  as  the 
brger  systems  of  the  universe  are  held  together  by  this 
cause,  so  likewise  the  particular  globes  derive  their  cohesion 
and  consistence  from  it. 

Now,  if  we  cany  our  thoughts  from  the  corporeal  to  the 
moral  world,  we  may  observe  in  the  Spirits  or  Minds  of  men 
a  like  principle  of  attraction,  whereby  they  are  drawn  to- 
gether in  communities,  clubs,  families,  friendships,  and  all 
5ie  various  species  of  society.  As  in  bodies,  where  the 
quantity  is  the  same,  the  attraction  is  strongest  between 
those  which  are  placed  nearest  to  each  other,  so  it  is  likewise 
in  the  minds  of  men,  cattris  paribus,  between  those  which 
are  most  nearly  related.  Bodies  that  are  placed  at  the  distance 
of  many  millions  of  miles  may  nevertheless  attract  and  con- 
stantly operate  on  each  other,  although  this  action  do  not 
shew  itself  by  an  union  or  approach  of  those  distant  bodies, 
so  long  as  they  are  withheld  by  the  contrary  forces  of  other 
bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  attract  them  different  ways, 
but  would,  on  the  supposed  removal  of  all  other  bodies, 
mutually  approach  and  unite  with  each  other.  The  like 
holds  with  regard  to  the  human  soul,  whose  affection  towards 
the  individuals  of  the  same  species  who  are  distantly  related 
to  it  is  rendered  inconspicuous  by  its  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion towards  those  who  have  a  nearer  relation  to  it.  But  as 
those  are  removed  the  tendency  which  before  lay  concealed 
doth  gradually  disclose  itself 

A  man  who  has  no  family  is  more  strongly  attracted 
towards  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  and,  if  absent  from 
these,  he  naturally  falls  into  an  acquaintance  with  those  of 
his  own  city  or  country  who  chance  to  be  in  the  same  place. 
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they)  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  gospel  of  the  virtue  of 
friendship.  These  sagacious  men  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
use  of  that  vulgar  saying)  "cannot  see  the  wood  for  trees." 
That  a  religion  whereof  the  main  drift  is  to  inspire  its  pro- 
fessors with  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  spirit  of  love, 
charity,  and  beneficence  to  all  mankind,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  friendship  to  every  individual  man,  should  be  taxed 
with  the  want  of  that  very  virtue,  is  surely  a  glaring  evidence 
of  the  blindness  and  prejudice  of  its  adversaries. 


"Toihe  Guardian. 

"  Much  16. 
"Sib, — hy  youi  paper  of  Saturday  last  you  give  the  town  hopes  that 

you  will  dedicate  ihai  day  to  religion.  You  could  not  begin  it  better 
than  by  warning  youi  pupils  of  the  poison  vended  under  a  pretence  to 
free- thinking.  If  you  can  spare  room  in  your  ncit  Saturday's  paper  for 
a  few  lines  on  the  same  subject,  these  are  at  your  disposal. 

"  I  happened  10  be  present  at  a  public  conversation  of  some  of  the 
defenders  of  this  '  Discourse  of  Free- thinking,'  and  others  that  differed 
from  Ihem  ;  where  I  had  the  diversion  of  bearing  the  same  man  in  one 
breath  persuade  us  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  in  the  next  offer  to  de- 
monstrate that  we  had  no  freedom  in  anything.  One  would  think  men 
should  blush  to  find  themselves  entangled  in  a  greater  contradiction  ihan 
any  the  '  Discourse  '  ridicules.  This  principle  of  free  fatality  or  necessary 
liberty  is  a  worthy  fundamental  of  the  new  sect ;  and  indeed  thisopioioD 
is  in  evidence  and  clearness  so  nearly  related  to  Tratisubstanlialion  that 
the  same  genius  seems  requisite  for  either.  It  is  fit  the  world  should 
know  how  far  reason  abandons  men  that  would  employ  it  against  re- 
ligion ;  which  intention,  I  hope,  justifies  (his  trouble  from, 
"Sir, 
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CONCERNING   MOTION; 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  MOTION, 

AND 
THE  CAUSE   OF  COMMUNICATING  IT. 


[Excepting  a  short  interval  in  17 14,  Berkeley  was  abroad  from  1713 
to  1720  or  1 72 1.  In  1720  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize 
for  a  treatise  on  the  "  Cause  of  Motion."  This  essay  was  probably  begun 
with  a  thought  of  competition,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever 
submitted.  It  was  published  in  Latin  in  1 721,  and  reprinted  in  the 
''Miscellany"  of  ,1752;  but  is  here  given  as  translated  in  Wrieht*s 
edition  of  Berkeley.  Its  importance  in  the  consideration  of  Berkley's 
philosophy  is  greater  than  its  meagre  dimensions  would  seem  to  imply. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  his  three  early  philosophical  works,  but  more 
closely  reasoned  and  less  exuberant  than  any  of  those.  (See  the  Essay 
on  Vision,  the  Treatise  on  Knowledge,  and  the  Dialogues  on  Matter, 
passim  J  vol.  i.  of  this  edition.)  Berkel^s  chief  philosophical  bugbears. 
— Abstraction,  and  the  Powers  of  Matter — are  again  attacked :  lor  the 
essay  may  be  summed  up  shortly  as  a  protest  against  any  attempt  to 
consider  (i.)  Motion  abstracted  from  Matter,  (ii.)  Matter  as  possessing 
any  inherent  cause  of  Motion.] 
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IT  is  of  main  import  in  searching  for  knowledge  to  take 
care  that  ill  understood  terms  do  not  thwart  us,  a  point 
which  almost  all  philosophers  inculcate,  yet  few  attend  to. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  so  difficult,  especially  in  physical 
researches,  which  allow  sensation,  experiment,  and  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  every  prejudice 
originating  either  in  usual  modes  of  speaking,  or  in  the 
authority  of  philosophers,  we  should  diligently  examine 
nature  itself.  Nor  should  the  authority  of  any  one  be 
of  such  avail,  that  his  words  and  expressions  should  be 
considered  of  value,  unless  they  contain  what  is  certain 
and  clear. 

2.  The  consideration  of  motion  amazingly  disturbed  the 
minds  of  ancient  philosophers,  whence  arose  various  opinions 
excessively  difficult,  not  to  say  absurd,  which,  since  they  have 
now  sunk  into  obscurity,  do  not  deserve  that  we  should  give 
much  attention  to  their  discussion.  But  amongst  recent  and 
sounder  philosophers  of  the  present  age,  when  motion  is 
treated  of,  several  words  of  too  abstract  and  obscure  signi- 
fication occur,  such  as,  "solicitation  of  gravity,"  "effort," 
"dead  powers,"  and  which  diffuse  obscurity  over  writings,  in 
Other  respects  of  great  learning,  and  give  rise  to  opinions  not 
less  at  variance  with  truth,  than  with  the  common  sense  of 
men.  Gut  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  discussed,  not  for  the 
sake  of  confuting  others,  but  on  account  of  truth. 

3.  Solicitation  and  effort,  or  endeavour,  in  strict  accep- 
tation, are  applicable  merely  to  animated  beings.  When 
they  are  applied  to  others,  they  should  be  received  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  Philosophers,  however,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  metaphors.     But  if  we  reject  affection  of  the  soul 
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and  motion  of  body,  it  will  be  clear  to  any  one  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  thing,  that  there  is  no  distinct  or  plain  meaning 
-in  those  words. 

4.  As  long  as  heavy  bodies  are  sustained  by  us,  we  perceive 
in  ourselves  elTort,  fatigue,  troubtej  we  also  perceive  in 
heavy  bodies,  when  falling,  an  accelerated  motion  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  nothing  more,  as  far  as  our  senses 
are  concerned.  However  reason  proves  that  there  is  some 
origin,  or  cause,  of  these  phenomena,  and  this  is  generally 
called  gravity.  Since,  however,  the  cause  of  the  descent  of 
heavy  bodies  is  dark  and  unknown,  gravity  in  that  sense 
cannot  be  styled  a  sensible  quality ;  consequently  it  is  an 
occult  quality.  But  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  and  indeed 
not  even  scarcely,  what  is  an  occult  quality,  and  how  any 
quality  can  act  or  effect  any  thing.  It  would  be  better  then, 
if,  putting  the  occult  quality  out  of  view,  men  would  attend 
only  to  sensible  effects  ;  and  abstract  words,  however  useful 
they  are  in  discussions,  being  omitted  in  speculation,  the 
mind  should  be  fixed  on  particular  and  concrete  things,  that 
is,  on  the  things  themselves. 

5.  Power  in  the  same  way  is  attributed  to  bodies,  but  that 
word  is  used  as  if  it  signifted  a  known  quality,  distinct  as 
well  from  figure,  motion,  and  every  thing  sensible,  as  from 
every  affection  of  animated  life ;  but  any  person  who 
accurately  examines  the  subject  will  find  that  it  is  nothing 
else  than  an  occult  quality.  Animal  effort  and  corporeal 
motion  are  commonly  regarded  as  symptoms  and  measures 
of  this  occult  quality. 

6.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  gravity  or  power  is  erroneously 
laid  down  as  the  origin  of  motion  :  for  can  that  origin  be 
more  clearly  known  from  its  being  called  an  occult  quality? 
What  is  itself  occult,  explains  nothing ;  putting  out  of  view 
that  the  unknown  acting  cause  can  be  better  styled  a  sub- 
stance than  a  quality.  Moreover,  power,  gravity,  and  words 
of  that  kind,  are  employed  more  usually,  and  that  not  in- 
judiciously, in  the  concrete,  to  denote  the  motion  of  bodies, 
the  difficulty  in  resistance,  &c. ;  but  when  they  are  used  by 
philosophers  to  signify  riatures  distinct  and  at^tracted  from 
all  these,  which  are  neither  objects  of  sense,  nor  can  be 
figured  t^  any  power  of  mind  or  imagination,  they  are  sure 
to  produce  error  and  confusion. 
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7.  But  it  leads  many  into  error,  that  they  find  general  and 
abstract  words  useful  in  disquisition,  yet  they  cannot  fully 
assign  them  a  meaning.  Indeed,  they  have  been  partly 
invented  by  common  usage  to  abbreviate  language,  and  have 
been  partly  devised  by  philosophers  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction ;  not  that  they  are  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  which  indeed  are  singular  and  concrete,  but  because 
dtey  are  fit  for  communicating  learning,  because  they  render 
notions,  or  at  least  propositions,  general. 

8.  We  generally  suppose  that  corporeal  power  is  some- 
thing easily  conceived.  Those  who  have  given  more 
attention  to  the  subject  think  otherwise,  as  appears  from  the 
amazing  obscurity  of  their  expressions  when  they  attempt  to 
explain  it.  Torricelli  says,  that  power  and  impulse  are 
certain  abstract  and  subtle  things  and  quintessences,  which 
are  included  in  corporeal  substance,  as  in  the  magic  vase  of 
Circe.'  Leibnitz  also,  in  treating  of  natural  force,  has  this 
pass^e;  "Active,  primitive  power,  which  is  ^Tpurij  iyTi\i\iia, 
corresponds  to  soul  or  substantial  form."  See  "Acta  Erudit. 
Lips."  Thus  must  even  the  greatest  men,  when  they  give 
way  to  abstraction,  have  recourse  to  words  having  no  certain 
signification,  and  indeed  mere  scholastic  shadows.  We 
might  bring  forward  other  instances,  and  indeed  no  few  of 
them,  from  the  writings  of  recent  authors,  from  which  it  is 
very  clear,  that  metaphy.sical  abstractions  have  not  altogether 
given  way  to  mechanics  and  experiment,  but  still  give  un- 
necessary trouble  to  philosophy. 

g.  From  this  source  spring  various  absurdities,  of  which 
kind  is  this,  that  the  force  of  percussion,  however  small,  is 
infinitely  great.  Which  indeed  supposes  that  gravity  is  a 
substantial  quality  different  from  all  others,  and  that  gravita- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  this  quality  substantially  distinct 
from  motion,  but  (he  least  percussion  produces  a  greater 
effect  than  the  greatest  gravitation  without  motion,  for  that 
causes  some  motion,  this  none.  Whence  it  follows  that  the 
force  of  percussion  exceeds  in  an  infinite  ratio  the  force  of 

'  Matter  is  nothing  but  an  enchanted  vase  of  Circe,  which  serves  for 
1  receplacle  of  ihe  foice  and  Ihe  momenta  of  impulse.  Power  and  im- 
puhe  are  such  iiubtJe  ab^tiacls,  are  quintessences  io  refined,  (hat  they 
cannot  be  enclosed  in  any  other  vessels  but  Ihe  inmost  materiality  ol 
naXoral  solids.     See  Academical  Lectures. 
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gravitation,  that  is,  must  be  infinitely  great  The  experi- 
ments of  Galileo  should  be  consulted,  and  what  Torricelli, 
Borelli,  and  others,  have  written  concerning  the  definite  foroe 
of  percussion. 

10.  However  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  power  can  he 
by  itself  perceived,  nor  otherwise  known,  nor  measured,  than 
by  its  efTecL  But  there  is  no  effect  of  dead  power,  or  simple 
gravity  in  a  quiescent  body,  no  change  taking  place,  but  there 
IS  some  effect  of  percussion.  Since,  therefore,  powers  are 
proportionable  to  effects,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  dead  power.  Nor  stiil,  that  the  power  of  per- 
cussion is  infinite,  for  we  ought  not  to  regard  any  positive 
quantity  as  infinite,  because  it  surpasses  in  an  infinite  ratio 
no  quantity  or  nothing. 

11.  The  force  of  gravity  cannot  be  discriminated  from  mo- 
mentum ;  but  there  is  no  momentum  without  velocity,  for 
it  is  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into  velocity,  and  as  velo- 
city cannot  be  understood  without  motion,  neither  can  the 
force  of  gravitation.  Still  further,  no  power  can  be  known 
unless  by  action,  and  is  measured  by  the  same,  but  we  caimot 
abstract  the  action  of  a  body  from  motion  ;  therefore,  as 
long  as  a  heavy  body  changes  the  figure  of  a  piece  of  lead 
placed  under  it,  or  of  a  cord,  so  long  is  it  moved  ;  but,  as 
long  as  it  is  quiescent,  it  does  nothing,  or,  what  is  the  same, 
is  prevented  from  acting.  Briefly,  those  words  dead  power 
and  gravitation,  although  by  metaphysical  abstraction  they 
are  supposed  to  mean  something  different  from  what  moves, 
from  what  is  moved,  from  motion  and  rest,  yet  all  this  is 
nothing  whatsoever. 

It.  If  any  one  would  say  that  a  weight,  whether  hung  or 
laid  on  a  chord,  acted  on  it  in  preventing  its  resuming  its 
position  by  elasticity,  I  say  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  any 
lower  body  acts  on  the  higher  lying  on  it,  because  it  prevents 
it  from  descending ;  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  styled  the 
action  of  a  body,  that  it  prevents  another  body  to  exist  in 
the  place  which  it  occupies. 

1 3.  We  occasionally  feel  the  pressure  of  a  gravitating  body ; 
but  the  annoying  sensation  results  from  the  motion  of  that 
heavy  body  communicated  to  the  fibres  and  nerves  of  our 
bodies,  and  changing  their  position,  and  consequently  should 
be  referred  to  percussion.     In  these  things  we  encounter 
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many  and  weighty  prejudices ;  but  they  must  be  subdued  by 
earnest  and  repeated  thought,  or,  rather,  totally  extirpated. 

14.  To  prove  that  any  quantity  is  infinite,  it  should  be 
shown  that  some  finite  homogeneous  part  is  mfinitely  con- 
tained in  it  But  dead  power  is  to  the  force  of  percussion, 
not  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  but  as  a  point  to  a  line,  according 
to  those  who  maintain  the  infinite  power  of  percussion.  I 
aiigt>t  ^'^  much  on  this  topic,  but  I  fear  to  become  prolix. 

15.  The  principles  laid  down  will  put  an  end  to  some 
extraordinary  disputes  which  have  greatly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  men,  An  example  of  these  is  that  con- 
troversy concerning  the  proportion  of  powers.  One  side 
admitting  that  the  quantity  of  matter  being  given,  the  mo- 
mentum, motion,  force,  are  directly  as  the  velocity.  But 
every  one  perceives  that  this  opinion  takes  for  granted  that 
the  force  of  a  body  is  distinguished  from  its  momentum, 
motion,  and  impulse  ;  and  that,  that  supposition  being  given 
up,  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

16.  That  it  may  appear  still  more  clearly  that  a  certain 
strange  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  metaphysical  abs- 
tractions into  the  doctrine  of  motion,  let  us  note  how  widely 
learned  men  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  power  and 
impetus.  Borelli  asserts  that  impetus  is  nothing  else  than  a 
degree  of  velocity.  Some  maintain  that  impetus  and  effort 
differ  among  themselves  ;  others,  that  they  do  not  differ. 
Some  consider  that  the  moving  power  is  proportional  to 
motion.  Others  maintain  that  there  is  some  power  besides 
the  moving  one,  and  which  should  be  measured  in  a  different 
manner,  for  instance,  by  the  squares  of  the  velocities  into  the 
quantities  of  matter.  But  there  is  no  end  in  pursuing  these 
things. 

1 7.  Force,  gravity,  attraction,  and  words  of  this  sort,  are 
serviceable  for  reasonings  and  computations  concerning 
motion  and  bodies  in  motion,  but  not  for  understanding  the 
simple  nature  of  motion  itself,  or  for  denoting  so  many  dis- 
tinct qualities.  Certainly,  as  far  as  regards  attraction,  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  adopted  by  Newton,  not  as  a  real,  physical 
quality,  but  merely  as  a  mathematical  hypothesis.  Still 
further,  Leibnitz,  distinguishing  elementary  effort,  or  solicita- 
tion, from  impetus,  allows  that  those  things  are  not  in  reality 
found  in  nature,  but  produced  by  abstraction. 
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iS.  Such  also  are  the  composition  and  resolution  of  any 
direct  forces  into  any  oblique  ones,  by  the  diagonal  and  sides 
of  a  [laTallelogram.  These  are  serviceable  for  mechanics  and 
computation ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  serviceable  to  com- 
putation and  mathematics,  and  another  to  set  forth  the  nature 
of  things. 

19.  Of  the  modems  there  are  many  of  opinion,  that  motion 
is  not  destroyed,  nor  produced  anew,  but  that  there  is  always 
the  same  quantity  of  motion.  Aristotle,  also,  proposed  that 
question,  whether  motion  be  created  and  corrupt,  or  from 
eternity.  That  sensible  motion  pterishes  is  plain  from  our 
senses ;  but  they  will  have  it  that  the  same  impetus,  effort, 
or  the  same  sum  of  forces,  remains.  Whence  BorelJi  main- 
tains, that  force  is  not  lessened  in  percussion,  but  expanded ; 
also  that  contrary  impulses  are  received  and  preserved  in  the 
same  body.  Leibnitz  also  maintains  that  effort  is  every 
where  and  always  in  matter.  It  must  be  allowed  that  these 
things  are  too  abstract  and  obscure,  and  of  the  same  sort  as 
substantial  forms  and  ente  lech  las. 

30.  Those  who,  to  explain  the  cause  and  origin  of  motion, 
make  use  either  of  the  hylarchic  principle,  or  the  need  of 
nature,  or  appetite,  or,  finally,  natural  instinct,  should  be 
deemed  rather  to  have  said  something  than  to  have  thought 
any  thing.  Nor  is  there  much  difference  between  such  per- 
sons and  those '  who  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  move 
themselves,  or  that  spirits  are  implanted  in  them  in  the  same 
way  as  are  forms,  and  in  this  way  assign  the  cause  of  the 
acceleration  of  heavy  bodies  falling  ;  or  he'  who  maintained 
that  in  bodies,  besides  solid  extension,  there  should  also  be 
allowed  something  whence  the  consideration  of  forces  might 
arise.  For  all  these  either  lay  down  nothing  particular  and 
determinate,  or,  if  there  be  anything  in  what  they  say,  it  will 
be  as  difficult  to  eotplain  as  that  very  thing  on  account  of  ex- 
plaining which  it  is  brought  forward. 

3r.  It  is  to  no  purpose  for  explaining  nature,  to  bring  for- 
ward what  is  neither  open  to  the  senses  nor  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  reason.  We  should  consider,  therefore,  what 
the  senses,  what  experience,  what  reason,  resting  on  them, 
impresses  on  us.     There  are  two  chief  sorts  of  things — body 

'  fiotelli.  '  Leibniii. 
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and  mind.  By  the  aid  of  our  senses  we  perceive  something 
extended,  solid,  moveable,  having  figure  and  other  qualities, 
the  objects  of  our  senses ;  and,  by  some  internal  conscious- 
ness, we  know  of  something  sentient,  perceptive,  and  intelli- 
geoL  Moreover,  we  perceive  that  these  things  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  and  are  thoroughly  heterogeneous.  I  am 
speaking  of  things  that  are  known  ;  we  need  say  nothing  of 
diings  unknown. 

32.  That  which  we  know  and  call  body,  in  no  respect  con- 
tains any  thing  in  itself  which  can  be  the  origin  or  efficient 
cause  of  motion  ;  for  impenetrability,  extension,  figure,  in- 
chide  or  denote  no  power  of  producing  motion  ;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  examining  singly  not  only  those  but  other  qualities 
of  bodies,  we  shall  find  all  their  qualities  passive,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  active,  and  which  can  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  the  source  and  origin  of  motion.  As  to  gravity, 
we  have  shown  that  word  to  signify  nothing  known  or  distinct 
from  the  sensible  effect  the  cause  of  which  is  the  object  of 
inquiry  ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  call  a  body  heavy,  we  under- 
stand nothing  more  than  that  it  tends  downwards,  not  re- 
garding the  cause  of  this  sensible  effect. 

23.  We  can,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  state  respecting 
body,  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  motion.  Wherefore,  if  any 
one  maintains,  that,  in  addition  to  solid  extension  and  its 
modifications,  the  word  body  implies  occult  virtue,  form, 
essence,  he  may  with  vain  toil  dispute  without  notions,  and 
indulge  in  an  abuse  of  words  which  express  nothing  distinctly. 
But  the  wiser  course  of  philosophers  would  have  been,  to 
have  abstained  altogether  from  abstract  and  general  notions ; 
if,  indeed,  notions  which  cannot  be  understood  ought  to  be 
expressed  at  all. 

24.  We  know  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  body ;  but 
vhat  we  know  in  body  it  is  clear  is  not  the  origin  of  motion. 
But  those  who  attribute  to  body  something  unknown,  of  which 
they  have  no  idea,  and  which  they  call  the  origin  of  motion  : 
such  persons  say  nothing  more  than  that  the  origin  of  motion 
is  unknown.     But  we  need  no  longer  dwell  on  such  subtleties. 

25.  Besides  corporeal  beings,  there  is  another  class,  that 
of  thinking  beings.  That  these  have  a  power  of  moving 
bodies,  we  know  by  our  own  experience ;  since  our  minds 
can  at  pleasure  excite  and  stop  the  movements  of  our  limbs. 
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however  it  is  effected.  This  is  certain,  that  our  bodies  are 
moved  at  the  will  of  our  minds,  which  consequently  may  not 
improperly  be  styled  the  origin  of  motion ;  a  particular  and 
subordinate  one,  indeed,  and  which  itself  depends  on  the 
first  universal  origin. 

36.  Heavy  bodies  tend  downwards,  although  agitated  by 
no  apparent  impulse.  We  must  not,  however,  therefore  sup- 
pose that  the  origin  of  motion  resides  in  them ;  on  which 
fact  Aristotle  thus  reasons : — Heavy  and  light  things,  he 
observes,  are  not  moved  of  themselves ;  for  that  would  be 
vitality,  and  they  could  stop  themselves.  All  heavy  bodies 
tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  certain  and  constant 
law ;  nor  is  there  perceived  any  principle  or  f>ower  of  slop- 
ping or  diminishing  that  motion,  or  of  increasing  it,  except 
by  a  fixed  proportion,  or  of  in  any  way  modifying  it ;  conse- 
quently, iheir  condition  is  merely  passive.  Moreover,  the 
same  thing  should,  strictly  and  accurately  speaking,  be  said 
respecting  percussive  bodies.  Those  bodies,  as  long  as  they 
are  moved,  and  also  in  the  very  moment  of  percussion,  are 
as  much  passive  as  when  they  are  at  rest.  A  body  at  rest 
acts  as  much  as  a  body  in  motion  ;  as  Newton  admits,  when 
be  says  that  the  force  of  inertia  is  the  same  with  impetus. 
But  an  inert  body  does  nothing;  so  neither  does  a  body 
moved. 

27.  In  reality,  a  body  equally  persists  in  each  state,  either 
of  rest  or  of  motion.  But  its  doing  so  can  no  more  be  called 
an  action  of  body,  than  its  existence  can  be  called  its  action. 
Its  persevering  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  in  the 
same  mode  of  existence,  which  cannot  properly  be  called 
action.  But  the  resistance  which  we  experience  in  stopping 
a  body  in  motion,  we  make  out  to  be  an  action  of  it ;  but 
this  is  a  delusion.  For,  in  reality,  that  resistance  which  we 
jierceive  is  an  impression  in  ourselves ;  nor  does  it  prove 
that  body  acts,  but  that  we  have  an  impression  ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  we  should  have  the  same  impression  whether  the 
body  were  moved  by  itself,  or  were  impelled  by  some  other 
principle. 

28.  Action  and  reaction  are  said  to  be  in  bodies;  and 
such  expressions  are  convenient  for  mechanical  demonstra- 
tions. But  we  should  be  on  our  ^uard  not  therefore  to 
suppose  in  them  some  real  virtue  which  may  be  the  cause  or 
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oiigiii  of  motion.  For  those  words  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  same  way  as  the  word  attraction ;  and  as  this  last  is 
merely  a  mathematical  hypothesis,  and  not  a  physical  quality, 
the  same  should  be  understood  concerning  those,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  For  as  truth,  and  the  use  of  theorems 
concerning  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  remain  unshaken 
in  mechanical  philosophy,  as  founded  on  the  motion  of 
bodies,  whether  that  motion  may  be  supposed  by  the  action 
of  bodies  mutually  attracting  each  other,  or  by  the  action  of 
some  agent  different  from  body,  Impelling  and  stoppii^ 
bodies ;  for  the  same  reason,  whatsoever  things  have  been 
laid  down  concerning  the  rules  and  laws  of  motion,  and  the 
theorems  deduced  from  them,  remain  unquestionable,  pro- 
vided the  sensible  effects  and  reasonings  depending  on  them 
be  admitted. 

29.  Let  extension,  solidity,  figure,  be  taken  away  from  the 
idea  of  body,  nothing  vrill  remain  ;  but  these  qualities  are  in- 
different to  motion,  nor  have  they  any  thing  in  them  which 
can  be  styled  the  origin.  This  is  clear  from  our  ideas  them- 
selves. If,  therefore,  by  the  word  body  be  signified  that 
which  we  conceive,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  origin  of  motion 
cannot  be  implied,  for  no  part  or  attribute  of  it  is  a  real, 
ethcient  cause,  which  can  produce  motion.  But  to  use  a 
word,  and  attach  no  idea  to  it,  is  in  truth  unworthy  of  a 
philosopher. 

30.  We  find  that  there  is  a  thinking,  active  being,  which 
we  learn,  from  experience,  to  be  the  origin  of  motion,  in  us. 
This  we  style  soul,  mind,  spirit.  We  find  that  there  is  also 
a  being  extended,  inert,  moveable ;  which  differs  altt^ether 
from  the  other,  and  constitutes  a  new  class.  Anaxagoras,  a 
man  of  great  sagacity,  who  first  perceived  the  difference  be- 
tween thinking  and  extended  being,  asserted  ihat  mind  had 
nothing  in  common  with  body,  as  appears  from  the  first  book 
of  Aristotle  on  the  Mind,  Among  the  modems,  Descartes 
also,  has  very  well  laid  this  down.  Some,  after  him,  have 
made  this  pbun  truth  confused  and  difficult  by  their  obscure 
expressions. 

31.  it  is  clear  from  what  we  have  laid  down,  that  those 
who  affirm  that  active  power,  action,  the  origin  of  motion, 
are  actually  in  body,  maintain  an  opinion  unsupported  by 
experience;  that  they  prop  it  up  by  obscure  and  general 
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tenns,  nor  do  they  completely  understand  themselves.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  who  maintain  that  mind  is  the  or^n  d 
motion,  express  an  opinion  supported  by  their  own  experience, 
and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  men  in  all 
ages. 

31.  Anaxagoras  first  had  recourse  to  mind  (rov  voiv), 
as  that  which  impressed  motion  on  inert  matter.  Which 
opinion  Aristotle  also  maintains  and  confirms  by  many 
arguments,  justly  asserting  that  the  first  mover  is  immove- 
able, indivisible,  and  has  no  magnitude.  To  say  that  every 
thing  producing  motion  must  be  moveable,  he  rightly  main- 
tains, is  as  if  a  person  would  maintain  that  every  thing  which 
builds  must  be  capable  of  being  built.  Physics,  lib.  viii. 
Plato  also,  in  Timteus,  lays  it  down,  that  this  material 
machine,  or  the  visible  world,  is  moved  and  animated  by  a 
mind  which  evades  all  sensation.  Still  further,  the  Cartesians 
of  the  present  day  acknowledge  God  as  the  origin  of  motion. 
Newton,  also,  everywhere  intimates,  by  no  means  obscurely, 
that  motion  not  only  originally  proceeds  from  the  Deity,  but 
that  still  the  mundane  system  is  kepi  in  motion  by  His 
power.  This  agrees  with  scripture,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
calculations  of  the  learned.  For  although  the  Peripatetics 
lay  it  down  that  nature  is  the  origin  of  motion  and  rest,  they 
interpret  it  to  be  the  Deity  acting  as  motion.  For  they 
understand  that  all  the  bodies  of  this  mundane  system  are 
moved  by  an  all-powerful  mind,  according  to  a  certain  and 
constant  reason. 

33.  But  those  who  attribute  a  vital  principle  to  bodies, 
devise  something  obscure  and  ill  agreeing  with  reality.  F<w 
what  else  is  being  endowed  with  vital  principle  than  to  live  ; 
or  tO'tive,  than  to  move  itself,  stop,  and  change  its  state? 
Now  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  lay  it  down  as  an 
indisputable  principle,  that  every  body  perseveres  in  its  state, 
either  of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilinear  motion,  unless  so  far 
as  it  is  from  some  external  cause  compelled  to  change  that 
state  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  mind,  we  perceive  a  power  of 
changing  its  own  state,  as  well  as  that  of  other  beings,  which 
is  called  vital,  and  fully  distinguishes  mind  from  body. 

34.  The  modems  consider  moHon  and  rest  in  bodies  as 
two  states  of  existence,  in  each  of  which  every  body  naturally 
Would  remain  inert,  unless  external  force  impelled  it  Whence 
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we  may  say  that  the  cause  of  motion  and  rest  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  existence  of  body,  for  it  does  not  seem  that  we 
should  look  out  for  any  cause  of  the  successive  existence  of 
body  in  different  parts  of  space,  than  that  whence  results  the 
successive  existence  of  body  in  different  parts  of  time.  But 
to  treat  of  the  God  Almighty  and  All  Good,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  things,  and  in  what  manner  all  things  depend 
on  the  supreme  and  true  Being,  although  Che  most  exalted 
branch  of  human  learning,  belongs  rather  to  primary  philo- 
sophy, or  metaphysics  and  theology,  than  to  natural  philo- 
sophy, which  at  present  is  almost  completely  restricted  to 
experiments  and  mechanics.  Therefore  natural  philosophy 
either  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  or  derives  it 
(rotn  some  science  of  a  higher  order.  Although  it  is  most 
true  that  the  investigation  of  nature  every  where  affords 
excellent  arguments  to  the  higher  sciences,  for  illustrating 
and  proving  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  (>od. 

35.  This  not  being  sufficiently  understood  is  the  reason 
why  some  unadvisedly  regret  the  mathematical  principles  of 
physics  on  that  ground,  that  they  do  not  assign  efficient 
causes  of  things  ;  when,  in  truth,  it  appertains  to  physics  or 
mechanics  to  state  the  rules  only  of  impulse  and  attraction, 
and  not  the  efficient  causes,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  motion  ; 
and  from  these,  when  received,  to  assign  the  solution  of 
particular  phenomena,  but  not  their  efficient  cause. 

36.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  consider  what  origin  properly 
is,  and  in  what  sense  it  must  be  taken  amongst  philosophers. 
Now  the  true,  efficient,  and  preserving  cause  of  all  things  is 
most  properly  called  their  source  and  origin.  But  the  word 
priiuipia,  when  applied  to  experimental  philosophy,  properly 
signifies  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests,  or  the  sources  from 
which  is  derived  (I  do  not  say  the  existence,  but)  the  know- 
ledge of  material  beings,  these  grounds  being  sensation  and 
experience.  In  the  same  way,  in  mechanical  philosophy,  we 
mean  by  prinapia  that  constituting  the  grounds  and  extent 
of  the  whole  science ;  being  those  primary  laws  of  motion 
which,  confirmed  by  experiment,  are  cultivated  and  rendered 
universal  by  reason  These  laws  of  motion  are  appropriately 
called  prinapia,  principles,  since  from  them  are  derived  as 
well  the  genera!  theorems  of  mechanics  a.s  the  particular 
explanations  of  phenomena. 
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37.  Then  tnily  something  can  be  said  to  be  explained 
mechanically  when  it  is  reduced  to  those  most  simple  and 
universal  principles,  and  is  by  accurate  reasoning  shown  to 
be  suitable  and  connected  with  them.  For  the  laws  of  nature 
being  once  ascertained,  it  remains  for  the  philosopher  to 
show  that  each  thing  necessarily  follows  in  confotmity  with 
these  laws ;  that  is,  that  every  phenomenon  necessarily 
results  from  the  principles.  This  is  to  explain  and  solve  the 
phenomena;  that  is  to  assign  the  reason  why  they  take 
place. 

38.  The  human  mind  delights  in  extending  and  enlarging 
its  knowledge.  But  for  this  purpose  general  notions  and 
propositions  must  be  formed,  in  which,  in  some  way  or  other, 
are  comprised  particular  propositions  and  facts ;  which  are 
then  considered  to  be  understood  when  they  are  deduced 
from  them  by  continued  consequence.  This  is  well  known 
to  geometricians.  In  mechanics,  also,  the  course  is,  first,  to 
lay  down  notions ;  that  is,  definitions  and  elementary  and 
general  positions  concerning  motion ;  from  which  sub- 
sequently, in  the  mathematical  style,  more  remote  and  less 
general  conclusions  are  drawn.  And,  as  by  the  application 
of  geometrical  theorems  the  magnitudes  of  particular  bodies 
are  measured,  so  by  the  applicarion  of  thf  general  theorems 
of  mechanics  we  ascertain  and  determine  the  motions  of  any 
parts  of  the  mundane  system,  and  the  phenomena  depending 
on  them  ;  and  this  the  investigator  of  physics  should  ex- 
clusively aim  at. 

39.  And  as  geometricians,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  devise 
many  things  which  they  neither  themselves  can  contrive  nor 
find  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  same  reason  those  who 
treat  of  mechanics  employ  certain  abstract  and  general 
words,  and  assume  power,  action,  attraction,  solicitation,  &c.; 
which  are  of  the  first  utility  for  theories,  enunciations,  and 
computatiotis  concerning  motion,  although  in  actual  truth 
and  bodies  really  they  are  sought  in  vain,  as  much  as  are 
those  things  imagined  by  mathematical  abstraction. 

40.  In  reality,  by  the  use  of  our  senses  we  perceive 
nothing  except  effects  or  sensible  qualities,  and  material 
beings  in  all  respects  passive,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion  ; 
and  reason  and  experience  indicate  nothing  active  except 
mind  or  soul ;  whatever  is  imagined  more  than  this  must  be 
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regarded  of  the  same  sort  as  those  mathematical  hypotheses 
and  abstractions ;  and  we  should  thoroughly  bear  this  in 
mind.  Unless  this  take  place  we  may  easily  relapse  into  the 
obscure  subtlety  of  the  schoolmen,  which  for  so  many  ages 
infected  philosophy  like  a  dreadful  plague. 

41.  The  mechanical  principles  and  universal  laws  of 
motion,  or  of  nature,  happily  discovered  in  the  last  century, 
and  treated  of  and  applied  by  the  aid  of  geometry,  have 
thrown  a  wonderful  light  on  philosophy.  But  the  meta- 
physical principles,  and  the  real  efhctent  causes  of  motion, 
and  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  and  the  attributes  of  bodies, 
t^  no  means  belong  to  mechanics  or  experiments  ;  nor  can 
they  throw  light  on  them,  except  this  far,  that  known 
jweviously,  they  may  serve  to  define  the  limits  of  physics, 
and  thus  to  do  away  with  difficulties  and  questions  which  are 
foreign  to  them. 

43.  Those  who  derive  the  origin  of  motion  from  spirit, 
understand  by  the  name  either  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
being.  If  they  understand  a  corporeal  being,  however 
subtle,  the  difficulty  recurs  ;  but  if  an  incorporeal,  however 
true  may  be  their  opinion,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
physics.  Wherefore,  if  any  extend  natural  philosophy  beyond 
the  hmits  of  experiments  and  mechanics,  so  that  it  embraces 
the  knowledge  of  immaterial,  unextended  things,  the  wider 
extent  of  the  word  admits  the  treating  of  soul  and  mind,  or 
the  vital  principle.  But  it  will  be  more  commodious,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  now  generally  received,  to  distinguish  between 
sciences ;  so  that  each  be  circumscribed  by  proper  limits, 
and  the  natural  philosopher  be  entirely  engaged  in  experi- 
ments on  the  laws  of  morion,  and  in  mechanical  principles, 
and  the  reasonings  deduced  from  them  ;  but  what  he  may 
bring  forward  concerning  other  things  he  should  consider 
the  offspring  of  a  more  exalted  science.  For  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  the  most  beautiful  theories, 
as  well  as  mechanical  processes  useful  to  life,  proceed ;  but 
from  knowledge  concerning  the  Author  of  nature  himself 
arise  speculations  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order,  but 
metaphysical,  moral,  and  theological. 

43.  So  far  concerning  the  principles,  we  must  now  treat 
of  the  nature,  of  motion.  And  it,  indeed,  since  it  is  clearly 
perceived  by  the  senses,  has  been  obscured  not  so  much  by 
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its  own  nature,  as  by  ihe  learned  conjectures  of  philosoplw 
Motion  never  is  presented  to  our  senses  without  matci 
mass,  space,  and  lime.     There  are  some,  however,  who  tr) 
to  contemplate  motion  as  a  certain  simple  and  abstract  idea, 
and  abstracted  from  all  other  things.     But  that  very  subtle 
and  fine-drawn  idea  evades  the  acuteness  of  our  intellects,, 
any  one  can  experience  by  meditation.     Hence  result 
difficulties  concerning  the  nature  of  motion,  and  defini 
more  obscure  than  the  thing  which  ihey  are  intended 
explain.     Such  is  that  of  Ari.stotle  and  the  schoolmen,  who 
say  that  motion  is  the  act  of  what  is  moveable,  as  far  as  it  is 
moveable  ;  or  the  acting  of  a  being  in  power  as  far  as  it  is  in 
power.      Such  is  that  also  of  a  celebrated  author  of 
limes,'  who  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  real  in  motion 
that  momentary  thing  which  ought  to  be  comprised  in 

struggling  for  a   change.      Moreover,  it  is   plain  that     

authors  of  these  and  of  similar  definitions  have  bent  their 
minds  on  explaining  the  abstract  nature  of  motion,  laying 
aside  all    consideration    of  time  and  place;  but  how  tliaC 
abstract  quintessence  of  motion,  as  I  may  call  il,  can 
understood,  1  cannot  perceive. 

44.  Nor  are  they  content  with  this  ;  but  they  go  furtl 
and  separate  and  discriminate  from  each  other  the  parts 
motion,  the  distinct  ideas  of  which  they  attempt  to  form, 
of  beings  really  distinct ;  for  there  are  some  who  distinguish 
motion  from   movement,  regarding  the  former  as   the  in- 
stantaneous element  of  movement.    Still  further;  they  regard 
velocity,  effort,  force,  impetus,  as  many  things  differing  essen- 
tially, each  of  which  is  presented  to  the  intellect  by  a  peculiar 
idea,  distinct  and  abstracted  from  all  others.    But  if  what  we 
have  before  treated  of  be  admitted,  we  need  spend 
lime  in  these  discussions. 

45,  Many  also  define  motion  by  means  of  transition, 
recollecting  that  transition  itself  cannot  be  understood  wil 
out  motion,  and  ought  to  be  defined  by  means  of  motif 
So  true  is  it,  that  definitions  which  throw  light  on  some 
things,  cause  darkness  in  others.  And,  indeed,  whatever  we 
perceive  by  our  senses,  scarcely  any  one  can  make  better 
known  or  more  clear  by  definitions.    Allured  by  the  vain  hoiM 
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of  which,  philosophers  have  made  the  easiest  things  most 
difficult ;  and  have  entangled  their  minds  in  difficulties  which 
they  have  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  caused.  From  this 
desire  of  deling,  as  well  as  of  abstracting,  many  questions 
at  once  both  subtle  and  useless,  which  have  arisen  both  con- 
cerning motion  and  other  things,  have  fruitlessly  racked 
men's  minds ;  so  that  Aristotle  freely,  on  many  occasions, 
confesses  that  motion  is  some  act  difficult  to  be  known ;  and 
some  of  the  ancients  became  so  hackneyed  in  these  trifles  that 
they  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  motion. 

46.  But  it  is  grievous  to  be  detained  by  trifles  of  this  kind. 
Let  it  suffice  to  show  the  sources  of  the  solutions,  and  to  add, 
that  all  the  paradoxes  and  thorny  theories  (such,  for  instance, 
as  those  which  treat  of  infinites)  which  have  been  introduced 
into  mathematics,  concerning  the  unlimited  division  of  time 
and  space,  have  been  introduced  into  the  definitions  con- 
cerning motion;  but  all  things  of  that  kind  motion  has  in 
common  with  time  and  space,  or  rather  refers  to  them. 

47.  Still  further,  as  the  too  great  division  or  abstraction  of 
things  in  reahty  inseparable,  so  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
bination, or  rather  confusion,  of  things  most  different,  has 
rendered  the  nature  of  motion  perplexed.  For  it  is  usual  to 
confound  motion  with  the  efficient  cause  of  motion.  Whence 
motion  is  as  it  were  twofold;  having  one  face  obvious  to  our 
senses,  the  other  wrapped  in  dark  night  Hence  result 
obscurity,  confusion,  and  various  paradoxes  concerning 
motion.  Whilst  that  is  rashly  attributed  to  effect,  which  in 
reality  can  belong  only  to  cause. 

48.  Hence  arises  the  opinion,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
motion  is  always  kept  up,  which  any  one  must  know  to  be 
fidse,  unless  it  be  understood  concerning  the  force  or  power 
of  the  cause,  whether  that  cause  be  termed  nature  or  vovc, 
or  whatever  sort  of  agent  it  may  be.  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  his  Physics,  where  he  inquires  whether  motion  be 
created  and  corrupt,  or  be  in  all  things  from  eternity  as  an 
immortal  life,  seems  to  have  understood  rather  a  vital  prin- 
ciple, than  an  external  effect  or  change  of  place. 

49.  Hence  it  Ls  that  many  think  that  motion  is  not  a 
merely  passive  qiuality  of  body.  If  this  mean  what  is  pre- 
sented to  our  senses  in  the  case  of  motion,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  altogether psissive;  for  what  is  there  in  the  successive 
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existence  of  body  in  various  places  that  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  action,  or  can  be  any  thmg  but  mere  inert  effect? 

50.  The  Peripatetics,  who  maintain  that  motion  is  one 
act  of  two  beings,  of  the  mover  and  of  the  moved,  do  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  cause  from  effect.  In  the  same  way, 
those  who  imagine  endeavour  or  effort  in  motion,  or  think 
that  the  same  body  is  impelled  towards  different  parts,  seem 
to  sport  with  the  same  confusion  of  ideas,  the  same  am- 
biguity of  words. 

51.  It  is  of  great  use,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in  science, 
to  investigate  accurately  about  motion,  as  well  for  under- 
standing the  opinions  of  others,  as  for  accurately  enunciating 
our  own ;  and  unless  there  be  some  fault  in  this  respect,  I 
scarcely  think  that  a  dispute  can  be  raised,  whether  body  be 
indifferent  to  motion  and  rest,  or  not.  For  since  it  is  clear 
from  experience,  that  it  is  a  primary  law  of  nature  that  a 
body  should  persevere  in  a  state  of  motion  or  of  rest  as  long 
as  nothing  occurs  from  another  quarter  to  change  that  state, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  inert  quality  is  in 
different  respects  either  resistance  or  impetus  :  in  this  sense 
certainly  body  can  be  said  to  be  indifferent  as  to  rest  or 
motion.  For  it  is  as  difficult  to  cause  rest  in  a  moving  body, 
as  to  cause  motion  in  a  body  at  rest ;  but  when  a  body 
equally  preserves  either  state,  why  should  it  not  be  said  to  be 
indifferently  circumstanced  as  to  both? 

52.  But  the  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
changes  which  any  body  can  undergo,  distinguished  various 
kinds  of  motion.  Those  who  at  present  treat  the  subject 
take  into  account  only  local  motion.  But  local  motion  can- 
not be  understood,  unless  we  also  understand  the  meaning  of 
place,  which  is  by  the  modems  defined  lo  be  the  part  of 
space  which  body  occupies,  and  therefore  in  reference  to 
space  it  is  divided  into  absolute  and  relative.  For  they 
distii^isb  between  absolute  and  true  space,  and  that  which 
is  apparent  or  relative.  They  maintain  indeed  that  there 
exists  in  every  direction  an  immense  immoveable  space,  not 
the  object  of  sensation,  but  pervading  and  embracii^  all 
bodies,  and  this  they  call  absolute  space.  But  the  space 
comprehended  or  mcuked  out  by  body,  and  so  subjected  to 
our  senses,  is  called  relative,  apparent,  common  space. 

53.  Let  us  then  imagine  all  bodies  lo  be  destroyed  and 
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annihilated.  What  then  remains  they  call  absolute  space, 
all  relation  resulting  from  the  situation  and  distances  of 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies  themselves,  being  done  away 
with.  Now  this  space  is  infinite,  immoveable,  indivisible, 
not  the  object  of  sensation,  without  relation  and  without  dis- 
tinction. That  is,  all  its  attributes  are  privative  or  n^ative; 
therefore  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  nothing.  The  only  difficulty 
results  from  its  being  extended,  for  extension  is  a.  positive 
quality.  But  what  sort  of  extension  is  that,  which  can  be 
neither  divided  nor  measured,  no  part  of  which  we  can 
either  perceive  by  our  senses,  or  figure  in  the  imagination  ? 
for  nodiing  can  enter  the  imagination  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  is  not  possible  to  be  perceived  by  sensation, 
since  imagination  is  nothing  else  than  a  faculty  represendng 
the  objects  of  sensation,  either  existing  in  act,  or  at  least 
being  possible.  It  also  evades  pure  intellect,  since  that 
faculty  is  only  conversant  about  spiritual  and  unextended 
things,  such  as  our  minds,  their  habits,  passions,  virtues,  and 
such  things.  Let  us,  then,  take  away  mere  words  from 
absolute  space,  and  nothing  remains  in  sensation,  imagina- 
tion, or  intellect;  nothing,  therefore,  is  denoled  by  them  but 
mere  privation  or  negation,  that  is,  mere  nothing. 
*  54.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
we  are  entangled  with  the  greatest  prejudices,  to  free  our- 
selves from  which  we  must  exert  the  whole  vigour  of  our 
minds ;  for  many  are  so  far  from  considering  absolute  space 
as  a  non-entity,  that  they  think  it  the  only  thing,  except  God, 
which  cannot  be  annihilated;  and  maintain  that  it  necessarily 
exists  by  its  own  nature,  and  is  eternal  and  uncreated,  and 
consequently  participates  in  the  divine  attributes.  But  since 
it  is  most  cer^in  that  every  thing  which  we  denote  by  names 
is  in  some  respect  known  by  qualities  and  relations  {for  it 
would  be  silly  to  make  use  of  words  having  no  known  thing, 
no  norion,  no  idea  or  conception  attached),  let  us  diligently 
inquire  whether  we  can  form  any  idea  of  that  pure,  real, 
absolute  space,  which  would  continue  to  exist  after  the 
annihilation  of  all  body..  Examining  such  an  idea  accurately, 
I  6nd  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  idea  of  nothing,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  idea.  This  has  been  the  case  with  me  after  I  have 
used  all  my  diligence;  and  I  think  that  others  will  find  the 
same  if  they  use  the  same  dihgence. 
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55.  It  sometimes  is  wont  to  lead  us  astray,  that  all  other 
bodies  being  in  imagination  done  away  with,  we  suppose  that 
our  own  bodies  remain ;  and  supposing  this,  we  imagine  the 
freest  motion  of  our  limbs  in  every  direction.  But  motion 
cannot  be  conceived  without  space.  Still  if  we  consider  the 
matter  more  attentively,  it  is  clear,  ist,  that  we  conceive 
relative  space  marked  out  by  the  parts  of  our  body ;  2nd,  a 
free  power  of  moving  our  limbs,  checked  by  nothing,  and 
nothing  besides  this.  However,  we  erroneously  suppose 
that  some  other  thing,  called  infinite  space,  really  exists, 
which  allows  us  free  power  of  moving  our  bodies;  for  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  other  bodies  is  required  for  this. 
Which  absence  or  privation  of  body  we  must  allow  to  be 
nothing  positive.* 

56.  But  unless  these  things  be  freely  and  closely  examined, 
words  and  sounds  are  but  of  little  avail.  Now  it  will  be  clear 
to  any  one  attentively  considering,  that  whatever  is  predicated 
of  pure  space  may  be  predicated  of  nothing.  By  which  means 
the  human  mind  is  easily  freed  from  great  difficulties ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  attributing  necessary  existence  to  any 
being  except  the  almighty  and  all-good  God  alone. 

57.  It  were  easy  to  confirm  our  opinion  by  arguments 
derived  d  posteriori^  as  it  is  called,  by  proposing  questions 
concerning  absolute  space  for  instance,  whether  it  be  a 
substance  or  an  accident,  whether  created  or  uncreated,  and 
pointing  out  the  absurdities  resulting  from  either  position. 
But  I  must  be  brief.  It,  however,  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
that  Democritus  formerly  confirmed  this  opinion  by  his 
support,  as  Aristotle  mentions  in  Physics,  lib.  i.,  where  he 
has  this  passage,  "Democritus  lays  down  as  principles, 
solidity  and  void,  of  which  he  says,  that  the  one  is  as  that 
which  is,  the  other  is  as  that  which  is  not."  But  if  any  one 
would  raise  a  doubt,  that  the  distinction  between  absolute 
and  relative  space  is  admitted  by  great  philosophers,  and 
that  many  famous  theorems  are  founded  on  that  ground,  it 
will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  such  a  ground  is  vain. 

58.  From  what  has  been  laid  down,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
not  consistent  that  we  should  define  the  true  place  of  a  body 
to  be  that  part  of  absolute  space  which  the  body  occupies, 

'  See  what  has  been  un^ed  against  absolute  space  in  the  book  con- 
cerning the  "  Principles  otHuman  Knowledge,"  sect.  1 16. 
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and  tnie  or  absolute  motion  to  be  the  change  of  true  and 
absolute  place;  since  all  place  is  relative,  as  well  as  all 
motion.  But  that  this  may  appear  more  clearly  it  should 
be  observed,  that  no  motion  can  be  understood  without 
some  direction  or  determination,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be 
understood  unless,  besides  the  body  that  is  moved,  our 
bodies  also,  or  some  other  thing,  be  understood  to  exist : 
for  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  and  all 
[daces  and  regions,  are  founded  in  something  relative,  and 
necessarily  imply  some  body  distinct  from  that  which  is 
moved ;  so  that  if  all  other  bodies  were  annihilated,  and 
ooly  one,  a  globe  for  instance,  were  supposed  to  exist,  no 
motion  could  be  conceived  in  it :  so  necessary  is  it  that 
some  body  be  given,  by  the  situation  of  which  motion  can 
be  determined.  The  truth  of  that  opinion  will  most  clearly 
appear,  if  we  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  annihilation  of  all 
bodies,  as  well  our  own  as  others,  except  that  globe. 

59.  Moreover,  let  there  be  two  globes  imagined,  and 
nothing  corporeal  besides.  Let  it  then  be  imagined  that 
forces  are  in  some  way  applied  ;  whatsoever  we  may  under- 
stand by  the  application  of  forces,  a  circular  motion  of  the 
two  globes  about  a  common  centre  cannot  be  conceived  in 
imagination.  Let  us  suppose  then,  the  heavens  of  fixed 
stars  to  be  created  immediately  ;  motion  will  be  conceived 
from  the  conceived  course  of  the  globes  to  different  parts  of 
that  heaven.  For  since  motion  is  in  its  nature  relative, 
it  cannot  be  conceived  before  that  correlative  bodies  be 
given,  as  also  no  other  relation  can  be  conceived  without 
correlatives. 

60.  As  to  circular  motion,  many  think  that  true  circular 
motion  increasing,  a  body  tends  more  and  more  to  recede 
from  the  axis.  But  this  results  from  that  circumstance, 
because,  since  circular  motion  can  be  regarded  as  every 
moment  resulting  from  two  directions,  one  that  of  the  radius, 
the  other  that  of  the  tangent,  if  the  force  be  increased  in 
this  last  direction,  then  the  body  in  motion  will  recede  from 
the  centre,  but  the  orbit  will  cease  to  be  circular.  But  if  the 
forces  be  equally  increased  in  both  directions,  the  circular 
motion  will  continue,  but  accelerated  ;  which  will  prove  that 
the  forces,  both  of  receding  from  the  axis  and  of  approach- 
ing it,  are  increased.     It  must  therefore  be  said  that  water, 
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whirled  round  in  a  bucket,  mounts  up  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
because,  fresh  forces  being  applied  to  each  particle  of  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  in  the  same  instant,  fresh 
centripetal  forces  are  not  applied.  From  which  experiment 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  absolute  circular  motion 
is  necessarily  indicated  by  the  forces  of  the  motion  receding 
from  the  axis.  Moreover,  how  we  should  understand  the 
words  forces  and  efforts  of  bodies  appears  plainly  from  what 
has  been  already  written. 

6i.  In  the  same  way  as  a  curve  may  be  considered  a;5 
consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  right  lines,  although  not 
in  reality  consisting  of  them,  but  because  the  hypothesis  is 
serviceable  for  geometry,  so  a  circular  motion  may  be 
regarded  as  resulting  from  an  infinity  of  rectilineal  directions, 
an  hypothesis  useful  in  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  maintained,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  each  body  may  successively  exist  in  each  point 
of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  no  account  being  taken  of  any 
rectilineal  direction,  either  in  the  tangent  or  in  the  radius. 

62.  It  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  motion  of  a  stone 
in  a  sling,  or  of  water  whirled  round  in  a  bucket,  cannot  be 
called  a  really  circular  motion,  according  to  the  notion  of 
those  who  define  the  true  limits  of  body  by  the  parts  of 
absolute  space,  since  it  is  wonderfully  compounded  of  the 
motions,  not  only  of  the  sling  or  bucket,  but  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  its  monthly  motion  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  its 
annual  round  the  sun  ;  on  account  of  which  every  particle  of 
the  stone  or  water  describes  a  line  very  widely  differing  from 
a  circular  one.  Neither,  in  reality,  is  that,  as  it  is  supposed, 
an  axifugal  tendency,  since  it  does  not  regard  any  one  axis 
with  reference  to  absolute  space,  if  the  existence  of  absolute 
space  be  admitted ;  so  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  called 
a  single  tendency,  to  which  a  motion,  truly  circular,  corre- 
sponds as  to  its  proper  and  adequate  effect. 

63.  No  motion  can  be  perceived  or  measured  except  by 
what  is  the  object  of  sensation.  Since,  therefore,  absolute 
space  is  not  obvious  to  our  senses,  it  must  be  of  no  avail  for 
distinguishing.  Besides,  determination  or  direction  is  essential 
to  motion ;  but  that  consists  in  relation  ;  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  absolute  motion. 
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64.  Moreover,  since  according  to  the  difference  of  relative 
|dace,  the  motion  of  the  same  body  may  be  various,  and 
inde«l  a  body  may  be  said  to  be  moved  in  one  respect,  and 
■nodonless  in  anoUier ;  for  determining  true  motion  and  true 
rest,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  ambiguity  and  advancing 
the  mechanical  philosophy  of  those  who  contemplate  the 
tyxtem  of  things  in  a  more  enlarged  way,  it  will  be  sufficient, 
ilw^*^^^  of  absolute  space,  to  regard  relative  space  as  marked 
oat  by  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars  considered  as  at  rest 
But  motion  and  rest,  marked  out  by  such  relative  space,  can 
be  conveniently  used  instead  of  the  absolute,  which  can  by 
DO  distinction  be  discriminated  from  them.  For  howsoever 
forces  may  be  impressed,  whatever  tendencies  there  may  be, 
let  us  admit  that  motion  is  distinguished  by  means  of  action 
on  bodies,  it  will,  however  never  follow  from  thence,  that 
there  are  absolute  space  and  place,  and  that  its  change  is  the 
true  place. 

6s.  The  laws  and  effects  of  motion,  and  theorems  con- 
lainmg  their  proportions  and  calculations,  according  to  their 
different  courses,  also  their  accelerations  and  different 
directions,  and  mediums  of  more  or  less  resistance  ;  all  these 
come  out  without  the  calculation  of  absolute  motion.  As  is 
plain  from  this,  that  according  to  the  principles  of  those  who 
bring  forward  absolute  motion,  it  cannot  be  known  by  any 
symptom,  whether  the  whole  frame  of  things  rests  or  is 
moved  uniformly  in  direction ;  it  is  clear  that  the  absolute 
motion  of  no  body  can  be  known. 

66.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  to  ascertain 
the  true  nature  of  motion,  it  will  be  of  great  avail,  ist,  to 
distinguish  between  mathematical  hypotheses,  and  the  nature 
of  things ;  jnd,  to  beware  of  abstractions  ;  3rd,  to  consider 
motion  as  something,  the  object  of  sensation,  or  at  least  of 
imagination;  and  to  be  content  with  relative  measures:  which 
if  we  do,  at  the  same  time  the  finest  theorems  of  mechanical 
[diilosophy,  by  means  of  which  the  recesses  of  nature  are 
disclosed,  and  the  system  of  the  world  subjected  to  human 
calculation,  will  remain  uninjured,  and  the  consideration  of 
motion  freed  from  a  thousand  minute  subtleties  and  abs- 
tractions. And  let  it  suffice  to  say  so  much  concerning 
the  nature  of  motion. 

67.  It  remains  that  we  should  treat  of  the  cause  of  the 
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communication  of  motion.  But  most  consider,  that  force 
impressed  on  a  moveable  body  is  the  cause  of  motion  in  it 
Nevertheless  it  results  from  what  has  been  laid  down,  that 
they  do  not  assign  a  known  cause  of  motion,  and  distinct 
from  body  and  motion.  It  is  further  clear,  that  force  is  not 
a  thing  certain  and  determinate,  from  the  circumstance,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  powers  of  mind  advance  different,  and 
even  contrary  things,  though  retaining  truth  in  the  con- 
sequences. For  Newton  says,  that  force  impressed  consists 
in  action  alone,  and  is  an  action  exercised  on  body  to  change 
its  state,  nor  that  it  continues  after.  Torricelli  contends  that 
a  certain  accumulation  or  aggregation  of  forces  impressed  by 
percussion,  is  received  into  the  moved  body  and  remains 
there,  and  constitutes  the  impetus  ;  Borelli  and  some  others 
maintain  the  same.  But  although  Newton  and  Torricelli 
seem  to  differ,  each  advancing  things  consistent  with  them- 
selves, the  matter  is  well  enough  explained  by  both.  For 
forces  attributed  to  bodies  are  as  much  mathematical  hypo- 
theses as  attractive  powers  assigned  to  the  planets  and  sun. 
Mathematical  things,  however,  have  no  stable  essence  in 
nature,  but  depend  on  the  notion  of  the  definer,  whence  the 
same  thing  can  be  differently  explained. 

68.  Let  us  lay  it  down,  that  the  new  motion  is  preserved 
in  the  struck  body,  either  by  innate  force,  by  which  any 
body  continues  in  its  state  of  motion  or  rest,  uniformly  in 
direction  ;  or  by  force  impressed,  and  during  the  impression 
received  into  the  struck  body,  and  there  remaining ;  it  will  be 
the  same  as  to  reality,  the  difference  existing  only  in  name. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  striking  body  loses,  and  the  struck 
acquires  motion,  it  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  dispute  whether 
the  motion  acquired  be  numerically  the  same  with  that  lost; 
for  it  leads  us  into  metaphysical  and  verbal  disputes  concern- 
ing identity ;  therefore,  whether  we  say  that  motion  passes 
from  the  striking  body  into  the  struck,  or  that  motion  is 
generated  anew  in  the  struck  body  and  destroyed  in  the 
striking,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In  each  instance  it 
is  meant  that  one  body  acquires  motion  and  another  loses  it, 
and  nothing  more. 

69.  That  the  intelligence  which  moves  and  embraces  this 
whole  corporeal  mass,  and  is  the  efficient  cause  of  motion,  is 
strictly  and  properly  speaking  the  cause  of  the  communication 
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of  the  same,  I  will  not  deny.  However,  in  physical  philo- 
sophy we  ought  to  deduce  the  causes  and  solutions  of 
phenomena  from  mechanical  principles.  The  thing  is  ex- 
plained physically,  not  by  assigning  the  really  acting  and 
immaterial  cause,  but  by  demonstrating  its  connexion  with 
mechanical  principles.  Of  that  kind  is  that,  that  action  and 
reacrion  are  always  contrary  and  equal,  from  which,  as  from 
a  primary  principle  and  source,  are  deduced  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  communication  of  motion,  which  have  been 
ascertained  and  demonstrated  by  moderns  to  the  great 
benefit  of  science. 

70.  Let  it  suffice  us  to  hint  that  that  principle  can  be 
declared  in  another  way.  For  if  the  true  nature  of  things, 
rather  than  abstract  mathematics,  be  regarded,  it  will  seem 
to  be  more  properly  said,  that  in  attraction  or  percussion,  the 
passive  rather  than  the  active  quality  of  bodies  is  equal.  For 
instance,  a  stone  tied  by  a  rope  to  a  horse  is  as  much  drawn 
towards  the  horse  as  the  horse  towards  the  stone,  A  moved 
body  also  dashed  against  another  ai  rest  suffers  the  same 
change  with  the  quiescent  body,  and  as  to  the  real  effect  the 
striking  body  is  also  struck,  the  struck  body  striking.  But 
the  change  in  each  instance,  as  well  in  the  body  of  the  horse 
as  in  the  stone,  in  the  body  in  motion  and  at  rest,  is  a  merely 
passive  state.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  force,  a 
virtue,  or  material  action,  really  and  properly  causing  such 
effects.  A  body  in  motion  is  dashed  against  one  at  rest ; 
but  we  use  an  active  mode  of  expression,  saying,  that  the  one 
impels  the  other,  and  not  improperly  in  mechanics,  where 
the  mathematical  rather  than  the  actual  causes  of  things  are 
considered. 

7 1.  In  physics,  sensation  and  experience,  which  only  reach 
apparent  effects,  are  admitted ;  in  mechanics,  the  abstract 
notions  of  mathematicians  are  admitted.  In  primary  philo- 
sophy, or  metaphysics,  we  treat  of  immaterial  things,  causes, 
truth,  and  the  existence  of  things.  The  writer  on  physics 
contemplates  the  series  or  succession  of  the  objects  of  scnpe, 
by  what  laws  they  arc  connected,  and  in  what  order;  ob- 
serving what  precedes  as  a  cause,  what  follows  as  an  effect. 
And  in  this  way  we  say  that  a  moved  body  is  the  cause  of 
motion  in  another,  or  impresses  motion  on  it;  also  that  it 
draws  or  impels.     In  which  sense  secondary  corporeal  caust-s 
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ought  to  be  understood,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  actual 
place  of  the  forces,  or  active  powers,  ot  of  the  real  cause  in 
which  they  are.  Moreover,  beyond  body,  figure,  motion,  the 
primary  axioms  of  mechanical  science  can  be  styled  cause,  or 
mechanical  principles,  being  regarded  as  the  causes  of  what 
follow  them. 

7a.  The  truly  active  causes  can  be  extracted  only  by  medi- 
tation and  reasoning  from  the  shades  in  which  they  are 
involved,  and  thus  at  all  become  known.  But  it  is  the 
province  of  primary  philosophy,  or  of  metaphysics,  to  treat 
of  them.  Wherefore  if  its  own  province  were  assigned  to 
each  science,  its  limits  marked  out,  its  principles  and  objects 
accurately  distinguished,  we  could  treat  of  what  belongs  to 
each  with  greater  facihty  and  perspicuity. 


AN   ESSAY 

TOWASDS 

PREVENTING  THE  RUIN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
1721. 


[BbrkblbV  returned  from  abroad  to  fuid  the  countiy  paralysed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  Sooth  Sea  disaster.  To  him  it  seemed  thai  degeneration 
of  morals  and  intellect  was  the  root  of  this  disaster,  as  of  others  rapidly 
ripening  ;  and  we  find  him  devoting  with  peculiar  eagerness  the  neil 
many  years  to  ideas  of  social  reform.  A  note  of  solemn  warning  is 
struck  in  this  Essay,  and  the  way  of  hope  is  shown.  With  occasional 
descents,  it  is  a  splendid  composition,  containing  several  passages  that 
lound  curiously  oratorical.  It  was  published  JD  1731,  and  republished 
ID  the  "  Miscellany  "  of  1752.] 
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WHETHER  the  prosperity  that  preceded,  or  the  calami- 
ties that  succ^d  the  South  Sea  project  have  most 
contributed  to  our  undoing  is  not  so  clear  a  point  as  it  is 
that  we  are  actually  undone,  and  lost  to  all  sense  of  our  true 
interest.  Nothing  less  than  this  could  render  it  pardonable 
to  have  recourse  to  those  old-fashioned  trite  maxims  concern- 
ing Religion,  Industry,  Frugality,  and  Public  Spirit,  which 
are  now  forgotten,  but,  if  revived  and  put  in  practice,  may 
not  only  prevent  our  final  ruin,  but  also  render  us  a  more 
happy  and  flourishing  people  than  ever. 

Religion  hath  in  former  days  been  cherished  and  reverenced 
by  wise  patriots  and  lawgivers,  as  knowing  it  to  be  impossible 
that  a  nation  should  thrive  and  flourish  without  virtue,  or  that 
virtue  should  subsist  without  conscience,  or  conscience  with- 
out religion  :  insomuch  that  an  atheist  or  infidel  was  looked 
on  with  abhorrence,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
But,  in  these  wiser  times,  a  cold  indifTerence  for  the  national 
religion,  and  indeed  for  all  matters  of  faith  and  Divine  wor- 
ship, is  thought  good  sense.  It  is  even  become  fashiotuble 
to  decry  religion  ;  and  that  little  talent  of  ridicule  is  applied 
to  such  wrong  purposes  that  a  good  Christian  can  hardly 
keep  himself  in  countenance. 

liberty  is  the  greatest  human  blessing  that  a  virtuous  man 
can  possess,  and  is  very  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  good 
subject  and  a  good  Christian.  But  the  present  age  aboundeth 
?rith  injudicious  patrons  of  liberty,  who,  not  distinguishing 
between  that  and  licentiousness,  take  the  surest  method  to 
discredit  what  they  would  seem  to  propagate.  For,  in  efTect, 
can  there  be  a  greater  affront  offered  to  that  just  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  is  the  prerogative  of  a  rational 
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creature,  or  can  any  thing  recommend  it  less  to  honest  minds, 
than  under  colour  thereof  to  obtrude  scurrility  and  profane- 
ness  on  the  world?  But  it  hath  been  always  observed  of 
weak  men,  that  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  one  extreme 
without  running  into  another. 

Too  many  of  this  sort  pass  upon  vulgar  readers  for  great 
authors,  and  men  of  profound  thought ;  not  on  account  of 
any  superiority  either  in  sense  or  style,  both  which  they 
p>ossess  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  nor  of  any  discoveries  they 
have  made  in  arts  and  sciences,  which  they  seem  to  be  little 
acquainted  with ;  but  purely  because  they  flatter  the  r»assions 
of  corrupt  men,  who  are  pleased  to  have  the  clamours  of 
conscience  silenced,  and  those  great  points  of  the  Christian 
religion  made  suspected  which  withheld  them  from  many 
vices  of  pleasure  and  interest,  or  made  them  uneasy  in  the 
commission  of  them. 

In  order  to  promote  that  laudable  design  of  effacing  all 
sense  of  religion  from  among  us,  they  form  themselves  into 
assemblies,  and  proceed  with  united  counsels  and  en- 
deavours ;  with  what  success,  and  with  what  merit  towards 
the  public,  the  effect  too  plainly  shews.  I  will  not  say  these 
gentlemen  have  formed  a  direct  design  to  ruin  their  country, 
or  that  they  have  the  sense  to  see  half  the  ill  consequences 
which  must  necessarily  flow  from  the  spreading  of  their 
opinions ;  but  the  nation  feels  them,  and  it  is  high  time  the 
l^slature  put  a  stop  to  them. 

I  am  not  for  placing  an  invidious  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  clei^,  or  complying  with  the  narrowness  of  any  mistaken 
zealots  who  should  incline  to  persecute  Dissenters.  But, 
whatever  conduct  common  sense,  as  well  as  Christian  charity, 
obligeth  us  to  use  towards  those  who  differ  from  us  in  some 
points  of  religion,  yet  the  public  safety  requireth  that  the 
avowed  contemners  of  all  religion  should  be  severely  chas- 
tised ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  assign  a  good 
reason  why  blasphemy  against  God  should  not  be  inquired 
into  and  punished  with  the  same  rigour  as  treason  against 
the  king. 

For,  though  we  may  attempt  to  patch  up  our  affairs,  yet  it 
will  be  to  no  purpose  ;  the  finger  of  God  will  unravel  all  our 
vfun  projects,  and  make  them  snares  to  draw  us  into  greater 
calamities,  if  we  do  not  reform  that  scandalous  libertinism 
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which  (whatever  some  shallow  men  may  think)  is  our  worst 
symptom,  and  the  surest  prognostic  of  our  ruin. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth.  This  is  so  true 
that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want 
the  necessaries  and  comrorts  of  life,  or  an  idle  enjoy  them 
under  any  form  of  government  Money  is  so  far  useful  to 
the  public  as  it  promoteth  industry,  and  credit  having  the 
same  effect  is  of  the  same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or 
credit  circulating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  with- 
out producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct 
gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  makesuch  plausible 
schemes  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their 
own  and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  no  man  of 
sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  under- 
stands the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any 
people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of 
industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table, 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches 
without  industry  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be  of  either  in 
that  state ;  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it 
Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from  hand  to  hand  in  such  a 
blind,  fortuitous  manner  that  some  men  shall  from  nothing 
in  an  instant  acquire  vast  estates  without  the  least  deserts ; 
while  others  are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes, 
and  left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 
what  can  be  hoped  for,  on  the  one  hand,  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or,  on  the  other,  but  extreme  mad- 
ness and  desf)air  ? 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extra- 
ordinary methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions 
of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate 
gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be 
ruinous  to  the  public,  and  even  the  winners  themselves  will 
at  length  be  involved  in  the  public  ruin. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  contrive  projects  for  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  ;  1  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  persuade 
men  to  put  them  in  practice.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe 
where  there  is  so  much  charity  collected  for  the  poor,  and 
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none  where  it  is  so  ill  managed.  If  the  poor-tax  was  fixed 
at  a  medium  in  every  parish,  taken  from  a  calculation 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  raised  for  seven  years  by  act  of 
parliament,  that  sum  (if  the  common  estimate  be  not  very 
wrong),  frugally  and  prudently  laid  out  in  workhouses,  would 
for  ever  free  the  nation  from  the  care  of  providing  for  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  improve  our 
manufactures.  We  might  by  these  means  rid  our  streets  of 
beggars ;  even  the  children,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind, 
might  be  put  in  a  way  of  doing  something  for  their  livelihood. 
As  for  the  small  number  of  those  who  by  age  or  infirmities 
are  utterly  incapable  of  all  employment,  they  might  be 
maintained  by  the  labour  of  others ;  and  the  public  would 
receive  no  small  advantage  from  the  industry  of  those  who 
are  now  so  great  a  burden  and  expense  to  it. 

The  same  tax,  continued  three  years  longer,  might  be  very 
usefully  employed  in  making  high  roads,  and  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  two  things  of  so  much  profit  and  ornament  to  a 
nation,  that  we  seem  the  only  people  in  Europe  who  have 
neglected  them.^  So  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the  public 
may  be  for  ever  freed  from  a  heavy  tax,  industry  encouraged, 
commerce  facilitated,  and  the  whole  country  improved,  and  all 
this  only  by  a  frugal  honest  management,  without  raising  one 
penny  extraordinary. 

The  number  of  people  is  both  means  and  motives  to 
industry.  It  should  therefore  be  of  great  use  to  encour- 
age propagation,  by  allowing  some  reward  or  privilege  to 
those  who  have  a  certain  number  of  children;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  enacting  that  the  public  shall  inherit  half 
the  unentailed  estates  of  all  who  die  unmarried  of  either 
sex. 

Besides  the  immediate  end  proposed  by  the  foregoing 
methods,  they  furnish  taxes  upon  passengers,  and  dead 
bachelors,  which  are  in  no  sort  grievous  to  the  subject,  and 
may  be  applied  towards  clearing  the  public  debt,  which,  all 
mankind  agree,  highly  concemeth  the  nation  in  general,  both 
court  and  country.  Caesar  indeed  mentions  it  as  a  piece  of 
policy  that  he  borrowed  money  from  his  officers  to  bestow 
it  on  the  soldiers,  which  fixed .  both  to  his  interest ;  and, 

^  This  was  published  before  turnpikes  were  erected. 
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though  something  like  this  may  pass  for  skill  at  certain 
junctures  in  civil  government,  yet,  if  carried  too  far,  it  will 
prove  a  dangerous  experiment 

There  is  still  room  for  invention  or  improvement  in  most 
Hades  and  manufactures,  and  it  is  probable,  that  premiums 
given  on  that  account  to  ingenious  ardsts,  would  soon  be 
repaid  a  hundred-fold  to  the  public.  No  colour  is  so  much 
wore  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  black ;  but  our  black 
cloth  is  neither  so  lasting,  nor  of  so  good  a  dye  as  the  Dutch, 
which  is  the  reason  of  their  engrossing  the  profit  of  that  trade. 
This  is  so  true  that  I  have  known  English  merchants  abroad 
weai  black  cloth  of  Holland  themselves,  and  sell  and  re- 
commend it  as  better  than  that  of  their  own  country.  It  is 
commonly  said  the  water  of  Leyden  hath  a  peculiar  property 
for  colouring  black,  but  it  hath  been  also  said  and  passed 
current  that  good  glasses  may  be  made  no  where  but  at 
Venice,  and  there  only  in  the  island  of  Murano ;  which  was 
attributed  to  some  peculiar  property  in  the  air.  And  we  may 
possibly  find  other  opinions  of  that  sort  to  be  as  groundless, 
should  the  legislature  think  it  worth  while  to  propose 
premiums  in  the  foregoing,  or  in  the  like  cases  of  general 
benefit  to  the  public ;  but  I  remember  to  have  seen,  about 
seven  years  ago,  a  man  pointed  at  in  a  coffee-house  who  (they 
said)  had  first  introduced  the  right  scarlet  dye  among  us,  by 
which  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  many  private  persons, 
have  since  been  great  gainers,  though  he  was  himself  a 
beggar,  who,  if  this  be  true,  deserved  an  honourable  main- 
tenance from  the  public. 

There  are  also  several  manufactures  which  we  have  from 
abroad  that  may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  perfection  here  as 
elsewhere.  If  it  be  considered  that  more  fine  linen  is  wore 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  paper  may  not  be  made 
here  as  good,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  as  in  Holland,  or 
France,  or  Genoa.  This  is  a  manufacture  of  great  con- 
sumption, and  would  save  much  to  the  public.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  tapestry,  lace,  and  other  manufactures,  which, 
if  set  on  foot  in  cheap  parts  of  the  country,  would  employ 
many  hands,  and  save  money  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  bring 
it  from  abroad.  Projects  for  improving  old  manufactures,  or 
setting  up  new  ones,  should  not  be  despised  in  a  trading 
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country,  but  the  making  them  pretences  for  stock-jobbing 
hath  been  a  fatal  imposition. 

As  industry  dependetb  upon  trade,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  public  security,  upon  our  navigation,  it  concemeth  the 
legislature  to  provide  that  the  number  of  our  sailors  do  not 
decrease ;  to  which  it  would  very  much  conduce,  if  a  law 
were  made  prohibiting  the  payment  of  sailors  in  foreign  parts ; 
for  it  is  usual  with  those  on  board  merchant-men  as  soon  as 
they  set  foot  on  shore  to  receive  their  pay,  which  is  soon  spent 
in  riotous  living;  and  when  they  have  emptied  their  pockets, 
the  temptation  of  a  pistole  present  money  never  faileth  to 
draw  them  into  anyforeign  service.  Tothis  (if  I  may  credit  the 
information  I  have  had  from  some  English  factors  abroad)  it 
is  chiefly  owing,  that  the  Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  others 
have  so  many  English  on  board  their  ships.  Some  merchants 
indeed  and  masters  of  vessels  may  make  a  profit  in  de- 
frauding those  poor  wretches,  when  they  pay  them  in  strange 
coin  (which  I  have  been  assured  often  amounts  to  twelve- 
pence  in  the  crown),  as  well  as  in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  keeping  them  when  they  sell  their  ships,  or  stay 
long  in  port ;  but  the  public  lose  both  the  money  and  the 
men,  who,  if  their  arrears  were  to  be  cleared  at  home,  would 
be  sure  to  return,  and  spend  them  in  their  own  country.  It 
is  a  shame  this  abuse  should  not  be  remedied. 

Frugality  of  manners  is  the  nourishment  and  strength  of 
bodies  politic.  It  is  that  by  which  they  grow  and  subsist, 
until  they  are  corrupted  by  luxury ;  the  natural  cause  of 
their  decay  and  ruin.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  the 
Persians,  Lacedemonians,  and  Romans :  not  to  mention 
many  later  governments  which  have  sprung  up,  continued 
awhile,  and  then  perished  by  the  same  natural  causes.  But 
these  are,  it  seems,  of  no  use  to  us ;  and,  in  spite  of  them, 
we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  ourselves  another  useless 
example  to  future  ages. 

Men  are  apt  to  measure  national  prosperity  by  riches.  It 
would  be  righter  to  measure  it  by  the  use  that  is  made  of 
them.  Where  they  promote  an  honest  commerce  among 
men,  and  are  motives  to  industry  and  virtue,  they  are,  with- 
out doubt,  of  great  advantage ;  but  where  they  are  made  (as 
too  often  happens)  an  instrument  to  luxury,  they  enervate 
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and  dispirit  the  bravest  people.  So  just  is  that  remark  of 
Machiavel,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  common  saying, 
money  is  the  nerves  of  war ;  and  though  we  may  subsist 
tolerably  for  a  time  among  corrupt  neighbours,  yet  if  ever 
we  have  to  do  with  a  hardy,  temperate,  religious  sort  of  men, 
we  shall  find,  to  our  cost,  chat  all  our  riches  are  but  a  poor 
exchange  for  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  we  despise  in 
our  ancestors.  This  sole  advantage  hath  been  the  main 
support  of  all  the  republics  that  have  made  a  figure  in  the 
world;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  no  ill  policy  in  a  kingdom  to 
(ona  itself  upon  the  manners  of  a  republic. 

Simplicity  of  manners  may  be  more  easily  preserved  in  a 
republic  than  a  monarchy ;  but  if  once  lost  may  be  sooner 
recovered  in  a  monarchy,  the  example  of  a  court  being  of 
great  efficacy,  either  to  reform  or  to  corrupt  a  people ;  that 
alone  were  sufficient  to  discountenance  the  wearing  of  gold 
or  silver,  either  in  clothes  or  equipage,  and  if  the  same  were 
prohibited  by  law,  the  saving  so  much  bullion  would  be  the 
smallest  benefit  of  such  an  institution ;  there  being  nothing 
more  apt  to  debase  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  our  gentry 
of  both  sexes  than  the  trifling  vanity  of  apparel  which  we 
have  learned  from  Fiance,  and  which  hath  had  such  visible 
ill  consequences  on  the  genius  of  that  people.  Wiser  nations 
have  made  it  their  care  to  shut  out  this  folly  by  severe  laws 
and  penalties,  and  its  spreading  among  us  can  forebode  no 
good,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  direct  way  to  ruin  a  man  is  to  dress  him 
up  in  fine  clothes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  luxury  of  Dress  giveth  a  light 
behaviour  to  our  women,  which  may  pass  for  a  small  offence, 
because  it  is  a  common  one,  but  is  in  truth  the  source  of 
great  corruptions.  For  this  very  offence  the  prophet  Isaiah 
denounced  a  severe  judgment  against  the  ladies  of  his  time. 
I  shall  give  the  passage  at  length :  "  Moreover,  the  Lord  saith, 
Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  forth  neck  sand  wan  ton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as 
they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet;  therefore  the  " 
Lord  will  smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion,  and  the  Lord  will  discover  their  secret 
parts.  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feel,  and  their  cauls,  and 
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their  round  dres  like  the  moon,  the  chains,  and  the  bracelets, 
and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs, 
and  the  headbands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  ear-rings,  the 
rings  and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and 
the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins,  the 
glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods  and  the  vails. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  instead  of  a  sweet  smell  there 
shall  be  stink;  and  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent;  and  instead  of 
well-set  hair,  baldness,  and  instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding 
of  sack  cloth ;  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  The  scab, 
the  stench,  and  the  burning  are  terrible  pestilential  symptoms, 
and  our  ladies  would  do  well  to  consider  they  may  chance 
to  resemble  those  of  Zion  in  their  punishment  as  well  as 
their  offence. 

But  dress  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  reformed,  sumptuary 
laws  are  useful  in  many  other  points.  In  former  times  the 
natural  plainness  and  good  sense  of  the  English  made  them 
less  necessary.  But  ever  since  the  luxurious  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  we  have  been  doing  violence  to  our 
natures,  and  are  by  this  time  so  much  altered  for  the  worse 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  the  very  same  dispositions  that  make 
them  necessary  will  for  ever  hinder  them  from  being  enacted 
or  put  in  execution. 

A  private  family  in  difficult  circumstances,  all  men  agree, 
ought  to  melt  down  their  plate,  walk  on  foot,  retrench  the 
number  of  their  servants,  wear  neither  jewels  nor  rich  clothes, 
and  deny  themselves  expensive  diversions  ;  and  why  not  the 
public?  Had  anything  like  this  been  done,  our  taxes  had 
been  less,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  should  have  felt 
them  less.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  luxury  was  never 
at  so  great  a  height,  nor  spread  so  generally  through  the 
nation,  as  during  the  expense  of  the  late  wars,  and  the  heavy 
debt  that  still  lieth  upon  us. 

This  vice  draweth  after  it  a  train  of  evils  which  craeHy 
infest  the  public ;  faction,  ambirion,  envy,  avarice,  and  that 
of  the  worst  kind,  being  much  more  hurtful  in  its  con- 
sequences, though  not  so  infamous  as  penury.  It  was  the 
great  art  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  by  encouraging  luxury  and 
expense,  to  impoverish  the  French  nobility  and  render  them 
altogether  dependent  on  the  crown,  which  hath  been  since 
very  successfully  effected.    These  and  many  more  constdera- 
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tions  shew  the  necessity  there  is  for  sumptuary  Uws ;  nor  can 
anything  be  said  gainst  them  in  this  island  which  might  not 
with  equal  force  be  objected  in  other  countries,  whidi  have 
nevertheless  judged  the  public  benefit  of  such  institutions  to 
be  of  &r  greater  importance  than  the  short  sufferings  of  a  few 
who  subsist  by  the  luxury  of  others. 

It  is  evident  that  old  taxes  may  be  better  borne,  as  well  as 
new  ones  raised,  by  sumptuary  laws  judiciously  framed,  not 
to  damage  our  trade,  but  retrench  our  luxury.  It  is  evident 
that,  for  want  of  these,  luxury  (which,  like  the  other  fashions, 
never  faileth  to  descend)  hath  infected  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  that  this  enableth  the  Dutch  and  French  to  undersell  us, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  traffic.  We  cannot  but  know 
that,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  should  be  our  care,  as 
it  is  our  interest,  to  make  p>overty  tolerable ;  in  short,  we 
have  the  experience  of  many  ages  to  convince  us  that  a 
corrupt  luxurious  people  must  of  themselves  fall  into  slavery, 
although  no  attempt  be  made  upon  them.  These  and  the 
like  obvious  reflexions  should,  one  would  think,  have  forced 
any  people  in  their  senses  upon  frugal  measures. 

But  we  are  doomed  to  be  undone.  Neither  the  plain 
reason  of  the  thing,  nor  the  experience  of  past  ages,  nor  the 
examples  we  have  before  our  eyes,  can  restrain  us  from 
imitating,  not  to  say  surpassing,  the  most  corrupt  and  ruined 
people,  in  those  very  points  of  luxury  that  ruined  them.  Our 
Gaming,  our  Operas,  our  Masquerades,  are,  in  spite  of  our 
debts  and  poverty,  become  the  wonder  of  our  neighbours. 
If  there  be  any  man  so  void  of  all  thought  and  common 
sense  as  not  to  see  where  this  must  end,  let  him  but  compare 
what  Venice  was  at  the  league  of  Cambray  with  what  it  is  at 
present,  and  he  will  be  convinced  how  truly  those  fashionable 
pastimes  are  calculated  to  depress  and  ruin  a  nation. 

But  neither  Venice  nor  Paris,  nor  any  other  town  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  ever  knew  such  an  expensive  ruinous  folly 
as  our  Masquerade.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  inflame 
and  satisfy  the  several  appetites  for  gaming,  dressing,  intrigu- 
ing, and  luxurious  eating  and  drinking.  It  is  a  most  skilful 
abridgment,  the  very  quintessence,  ihe  abstract  of  all  those 
senseless  vanities  that  have  ever  been  the  ruin  of  fools  and 
detestation  of  wise  men.  And  all  this,  under  the  notion  of 
an  el^ant  entertainment,  hath  been  admitted  among  us; 
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though  it  be  in  truth  a  contagion  of  the  worst  kind.  The 
plague,  dreadful  as  it  is,  is  an  evil  of  short  duration  ;  cities 
have  often  recovered  and  flourished  after  it ;  but  when  was 
it  known  that  a  people  broken  and  corrupt  by  luxury  re- 
covered themselves  ?  Not  to  say  that  general  corruption  of 
manners  never  faileth  to  draw  after  it  some  heavy  judgment 
of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence.  Of  this  we  have  a  fresh  instance 
in  one  of  the  most  debauched  towns  of  Europe,'  and  nobody 
knows  how  soon  it  may  be  our  own  case.  This  elegant  enter- 
tainment is  indeed  suspended  for  the  present,  but  there 
remains  so  strong  a  propension  towards  it  that,  if  the  wisdom 
of  the  l^slature  does  not  interpose,  it  will  soon  return,  with 
the  additional  temptation  of  having  been  forbid  for  a  time. 
It  were  stupid  and  barbarous  to  declaim  against  keeping  up 
the  spirit  of  the  people  by  proper  diversions,  but  then  they 
should  be  proper,  such  as  polish  and  improve  their  minds, 
or  increase  the  strength  and  activity  of  their  bodies ;  none 
of  which  ends  are  answered  by  the  Masquerade,  no  more 
than  by  those  French  and  Italian  follies,  which  to  our  shame, 
are  imported  and  encour^ed  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
ought  to  be  too  grave  for  such  trifles. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  influence  public  diversions 
have  on  the  spirit  and  manners  of  a  people.  The  Greeks 
wisely  saw  this,  and  made  a  very  serious  affair  of  their  public 
sports.  For  the  same  reason  it  will  perhaps  seem  worthy  the 
care  of  our  legislature  to  regulate  the  public  diversions  by  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  those  which  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  corrupt  our  morals,  as  well  as  by  a  reformation  of  the 
Drama ;  which,  when  rightly  managed,  is  such  a  noble  enter- 
tainment, and  gave  those  fine  lessons  of  morality  and  good 
sense  to  the  Athenians  of  old,  and  to  our  British  gentry  above 
a  century  ago ;  but  for  these  last  ninety  years  hath  entertained 
us,  for  the  most  part,  with  such  wretched  things  as  spoil  in- 
stead of  improving  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  audience. 
Those  who  are  attentive  to  such  propositions  only  as  may 
fill  their  pockets  will  probably  slight  these  things  as  trifles 
below  the  care  of  the  legislature.  But  I  am  sure  all  honest 
thinking  men  must  lament  to  see  their  country  run  headlong 
into  all  those  luxurious  follies,  which,  it  is  evident,  have  been 

'  Maraeilles.     {The  reference  is  to  the  pUgue  of  1720-31.— Ed.) 
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fatal  to  Other  nations,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  fatal  to  us 
also,  if  a  timely  stop  be  not  put  to  them. 

Public  spirit,  that  glorious  principle  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good,  is  so  far  from  being  cherished  or  encouraged  that  it  is 
become  ridiculous  in  this  enlightened  age,  which  is  taught  to 
laugh  at  every  thing  that  is  serious  as  well  as  sacred  The 
same  atheistical  narrow  spirit,  centering  all  our  cares  upon 
private  interest,  and  contracting  all  our  hopes  within  the  en- 
joyment of  this  present  life,  equally  produceth  a  neglect  of 
what  we  owe  to  God  and  our  country.  Tully  hath  long 
since  observed  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  no 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  sacrifice  their  particular  interests 
and  passions  to  the  public  good,  or  have  a  generous  concern 
for  posterity,"  and  our  own  experience  confirmeth  the  truth 
of  this  observation. 

In  order  therefore  to  recover  a  sense  of  public  spirit,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  men  were  first  affected  with  a  true  sense  of 
religion  ;  pro  aris  etfocis,  having  ever  been  the  great  motive 
to  courage  and  perseverance  in  a  public  cause. 

It  would  likewise  be  a  very  useful  policy,  and  warranted 
by  the  example  of  the  wisest  governments,  to  make  the 
natural  love  of  fame  and  reputation  subservient  to  promoting 
that  noble  principle.  Triumphal  arches,  columns,  statues, 
inscriptions,  and  the  like  monuments  of  public  services,  have, 
in  former  times,  been  found  great  incentives  to  virtue  and 
magnanimity  ;  and  would  probably  have  the  same  effects  on 
Englishmen  which  they  have  had  on  Greeks  and  Romans. 
And  perhaps  a  pillar  of  infamy  would  be  found  a  proper  and 
exemplary  punishment  in  cases  of  signal  public  villainy, 
where  the  loss  of  fortune,  liberty,  or  hfe,  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  crime ;  or  where  the  skill  of  the  offender,  or  the  nature 
of  his  offence,  may  screen  him  from  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Several  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  Genoa,  Milan,  and  other 
towns  of  Italy,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  demolish  the  house 
of  a  citizen  who  hath  conspired  the  ruin  of  his  country,  or 
been  guilty  of  any  enormous  crime  towards  the  public,  and 
in  place  thereof  to  erect  a  monument  of  the  crime  and 
criminal,  described  in  the  blackest  manner,  VVe  have  no- 
thing of  this  sort  that  I  know,  but  that  which  is  commonly 
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called  the  Monument,  which  in  the  last  ^e  was  erected  for 
an  affair  no  way  more  atrocious  than  the  modem  unexampled 
attempt '  of  men  easy  in  their  fortunes,  and  unprovoked  by 
hardships  of  any  sort,  in  cool  blood,  and  with  open  eyes,  to 
rain  their  native  country.  This  fact  will  never  be  forgotten, 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  with  it  the  public  detestation 
thereof  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  which  would  in  some 
measure  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  present,  and  be  a  useful 
lesson  to  future  ages. 

Those  noble  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
do  not  only  adom  the  public  but  have  also  an  influence  on 
the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  filling  them  with  great  ideas, 
and  spiriting  them  up  to  an  emulation  of  worthy  actions. 
For  this  cause  they  were  cultivated  and  encouraged  by  the 
Greek  cities,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  building  and 
adorning  their  temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  the  like  public 
works,  at  the  same  time  that  they  discouraged  private  luxury; 
the  very  reverse  of  our  conduct. 

To  propose  the  building  a  parliament  house,  courts  of 
justice,  royal  palace,  and  other  public  edifices,  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  nation,  and  adorning  them  with  paintings  and 
statues,  which  may  transmit  memorable  things  and  persons 
to  posterity,  would  probably  be  laughed  at  as  a  vain  Eiflair,  of 
great  expense,  and  little  use  to  the  public ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  we  have  reduced  ourselves  to  such  straits  that  any  pro- 
position of  expense  suiteth  ill  with  our  present  circumstances. 
But,  how  proper  soever  this  proposal  may  be  for  the  times, 
yet  it  comes  so  properly  into  a  discourse  of  public  spirit  that 
I  could  not  but  say  somethirig  of  it  And  at  another  time  it 
will  not  seem  unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  no  more" 
than  the  wisest  nations  have  done  before  us,  that  it  would 
spirit  up  new  arts,  employ  many  hands,  keep  the  money  cir- 
culating at  home,  and,  lastly,  that  it  woi^d  be  a  notable 
instance  of  public  spirit,  as  well  as  a  motive  to  it. 

The  same  noble  principle  may  be  also  encouraged  by 
erecting  an  Academy  of  ingenious  men,  whose  employment 
it  would  be  to  compile  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  to  make 
discourses  proper  to  inspire  men  with  a  zeal  for  the  public, 
and  celebrate  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been  ornaments 

'  The  South  Sea  project. 
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to  the  nation,  or  done  it  eminent  service.  Not  to  mention 
that  (fais  would  improve  our  language,  and  amuse  some  busy 
spirits  €f  the  age ;  which  perhaps  would  be  no  ill  policy. 

Ttua  is  not  without  example ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
French  Academy,  which  is  prostituted  to  meaner  purposes, 
it  hath  been  the  custom  of  the  Venetian  Senate  to  appoint 
(me  erf"  their  order  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Republic 
This  was  introduced  in  the  flourishing  state  of  that  people, 
and  is  still  in  force.  We  fall  short  of  other  nations  in  the 
niunber  of  good  historians,  though  no  nation  in  Christendom 
hath  produced  greater  events,  or  more  worthy  to  be  recorded 
The  Athenian  Senate  appointed  orators  to  commemorate 
aonually  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  which 
solemnity  was  performed  at  their  monuments  erected  in 
h<H>oiir  of  them  by  the  public;  and  the  panegyrics,  composed 
by  Isocrates  and  Pericles,  as  well  as  many  passages  in  Tully, 
inform  us  with  what  pleasure  the  ancient  oratore  used  to 
expatiate  in  praise  of  their  country. 

Concord  and  union  among  ourselves  is  rather  to  be  hoped 
for  as  an  effect  of  public  spirit  than  proposed  as  a  means  to 
promote  it.  Candid,  generous  men,  who  are  true  lovers  of 
their  country,  can  never  be  enemies  to  one  half  of  their 
couDtrymeri,  or  carry  their  resentments  so  far  as  to  ruin  the 
public  for  the  sake  of  a  party.  Now  I  have  fallen  upon  the 
mention  of  our  parties,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  insert  a  remark  or 
two,  for  the  service  both  of  Whig  and  Tory,  without  entering 
into  their  respective  merits.  First,  it  is  impossible  for  cither 
party  to  ruin  the  other  without  involving  themselves  and 
their  posterity  in  the  same  ruin.  Secondly,  it  is  very  feasible 
for  either  party  to  get  the  better  of  the  other  if  they  could 
first  get  the  better  of  themselves ;  and,  instead  of  indulgit^ 
the  little  womanish  passions  of  obstinacy,  resentment,  and 
revenge,  steadily  promote  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
in  those  great  clear  points  of  piety,  industry,  sobriety  of 
manners,  and  an  honest  regard  for  posterity,  which,  all  men 
of  sense  agree,  are  essential  to  public  happiness.  There 
would  be  something  so  great  and  good  in  this  conduct  as  must 
necessarily  overbear  all  calumny  and  opposition.  But  that 
men  should  act  reasonably  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  to  talk  of  public  spirit,  and  the 
means  of  retrieving  it,  must,  to  narrow  sordid  minds,  be 
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matter  of  jest  and  ridicule,  how  confoimable  soever  it  be  to 
right  reason,  and  the  maxims  of  antiquity.  Though  one 
would  think  the  most  selfish  men  m^ht  see  it  was  their 
interest  to  encourage  a  spirit  in  others,  by  which  they,  to  be 
sure,  must  be  gainers.  Yet  such  is  the  corruption  and  folly 
of  the  present  age  that  a  public  spirit  is  treated  like  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  want  of  sense ;  and  all  the  respect  is  paid  to 
cunning  men,  who  bend  and  wrest  the  public  interest  to  their 
own  private  ends,  that  in  other  times  hath  been  thought  due 
to  those  who  were  generous  enough  to  sacrifice  their  private 
interest  to  that  of  their  country. 

Such  practices  and  such  maxims  as  these  must  necessarily 
ruin  a  state.  But  if  the  contrary  should  prevail,  we  may  hope 
to  see  men  in  power  prefer  the  public  wealth  and  security  to 
their  own,  and  men  of  money  make  free  gifts,  or  lend  it 
without  interest  to  their  country.  This,  how  strange  and 
incredible  soever  it  may  seem  to  us,  hath  been  often  done  in 
other  States.  And  the  natural  English  temper  considered, 
together  with  the  force  of  example,  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
a  proposal  for  a  free  gift  may  go  among  the  monled  men, 
when  set  on  foot  by  the  legislature,  and  encouraged  by  two 
or  three  men  of  figure,  who  have  the  spirit  to  do  a  generous 
thing,  and  the  understanding  to  see  it  is  every  private  man's 
interest  to  support  that  of  the  public. 

If  they  who  have  their  fortunes  in  money  should  make  a 
voluntary  gift,  the  public  would  be  eased,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  its  credit.  Nor  is  a  generous  love  of  their 
country  the  only  motive  that  should  induce  them  to  this. 
Common  equity  requires  that  all  subjects  should  equally 
share  the  public  burden;  and  common  sense  shews  that 
those  who  are  foremost  in  the  danger  should  not  be  the  most 
backward  in  contributing  to  prevent  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
that  most  infamous  practice  of  Bribery,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  to  public  spirit,  since  every  one  who 
takes  a  bribe  plainly  owns  that  he  prefers  his  private  interest 
to  that  of  his  country.  This  corruption  is  become  a  national 
crime,  having  infected  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
among  us,  and  is  so  general  and  notorious  that,  as  it  cannot 
be  matched  in  former  ages,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be 
imitated  by  posterity. 
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This  calls  to  mind  another  guilt,  which  we  possess  in  a 
very  eminent  degree ;  there  being  no  nation  under  the  sun 
where  solemn  Perjury  is  so  common,  or  where  there  are  such 
temptations  to  it  The  making  men  swear  so  often  in  their 
own  case,  and  where  they  have  an  interest  to  conceal  the 
truth,  hath  gradually  worn  off  that  awful  respect  which  was 
once  thought  due  to  an  appeal  to  Almighty  God ;  insomuch, 
that  men  now-a-days  breaJc  their  fast  and  a  custom-house 
oath  with  the  same  peace  of  mind.  It  is  a  policy  peculiar  to 
us,  the  obhging  men  to  perjure  or  betray  themselves,  and 
hath  had  no  one  good  effect,  but  many  very  ill  ones.  Sure 
I  am  that  other  nations,  without  the  hundredth  part  of  our 
swearing,  contrive  to  do  their  business  at  least  as  well  as  we 
do.  And  perhaps  our  legislature  will  think  it  proper  to 
follow  their  example.  For,  whatever  measures  are  taken, 
so  long  as  we  lie  under  such  a  load  of  guilt  as  national 
Perjury  and  national  Bribery,  it  is  impossible  we  can  prosper. 

This  poor  nation  hath  sorely  smarted  of  late,  and  to  ease 
the  present  smart,  a  sudden  remedy  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases) 
hath  been  thought  of.  But  we  must  beware  not  to  mistake 
an  anodyne  for  a  cure.  Where  the  vitals  are  touched,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  humours  vitiated,  it  is  not  enough  to  ease 
the  part  pained;  we  must  look  farther,  and  apply  general 
correctives ;  otherwise  the  ill  humour  may  soon  shew  itself 
in  some  other  part. 

The  South-sea  affair,  how  sensible  soever,  is  not  the 
original  evil,  or  the  great  source  of  our  misfortunes ;  it  is  but 
the  natural  effect  of  those  principles  which  for  many  years 
have  been  propagated  with  great  industry.  And,  as  a  sharp 
distemper,  by  reclaiming  a  man  from  intemperance,  may 
prolong  his  life,  so  it  is  not  impossible  but  this  public 
calamity  that  lies  so  heavy  on  the  nation  may  prevent  its 
ruin.  It  would  certainly  prove  the  greatest  of  blessings,  if 
it  should  make  all  honest  men  of  one  party;  if  it  should  put 
religion  and  virtue  in  countenance,  restore  a  sense  of  public 
spirit,  and  convince  men  it  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  pursue 
private  aims  in  opposition  to  the  good  of  their  country;  if  it 
should  turn  our  thought  from  cozenage  and  stock-jobbing  to 
industry  and  frugal  methods  of  life;  in  fine,  if  it  should 
revive  and  inflame  that  native  spark  of  British  worth  and 
honour,  which  hath  too  long  lain  smothered  and  oppressed. 
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With  this  view  I  have,  among  so  many  projects  for 
temedying  the  ill  state  of  our  afllairs  in  a  particular  instance, 
ventured  to  publish  the  foregoing  general  hints,  which  as 
they  have  been  thrown  together  from  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  so  I  heartily  wish  they  may  be  r^arded  neither  more 
nor  less  than  as  they  are  fitted  to  promote  that  end. 

Though  it  must  be  owned  that  little  can  be  hoped  if  we 
consider  the  coirupt  degenerate  age  we  hve  in.  I  know  it 
is  an  old  folly  to  make  peevish  complaints  of  the  times,  and 
charge  the  common  Mlures  of  human  nature  on  a  particular 
age.  One  may  nevertheless  venture  to  affirm  that  the  present 
hath  brought  forth  new  and  portentous  villainies,  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  our  own  or  any  other  history.  We  have  been  long 
preparing  for  some  great  catastrophe.  Vice  and  villainy 
have  by  degrees  grown  reputable  among  us ;  our  infidels 
have  passed  for  fine  gentlemen,  and  our  venal  traitors  for 
men  of  sense,  who  knew  the  world.  We  have  made  a  jest 
of  public  spirit,  and  cancelled  all  respect  for  whatever  our 
laws  and  rel^on  repute  sacred.  The  old  English  modesty 
is  quite  worn  olT,  and  instead  of  blushing  for  our  crimes,  we 
are  ashamed  only  of  piety  and  virtue.  In  short,  other  nations 
have  been  wicked,  but  we  are  the  first  who  have  been  wicked 
upon  principle. 

The  truth  is,  our  symptoms  are  so  bad  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  and  vigilance  of  the  I^slature,  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  final  period  of  our  State  approaches.  Strong 
constitutions,  whether  pohtic  or  natural,  do  not  feel  light 
disorders.  But  when  they  are  sensibly  affected,  the  distemper 
is  for  the  most  part  violent  and  of  an  ill  prognostic.  Free 
governments  like  our  own  were  planted  by  the  Goths  in  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  though  we  all  know  what  they  are 
come  to,  yet  we  seem  disposed  rather  to  follow  their  example 
than  to  profit  by  it 

Whether  it  be  in  the  order  of  things,  that  civil  States 
should  have,  like  natural  products,  their  several  periods  of 
growth,  perfection,  and  decay ;  or  whether  it  be  an  effect,  as 
seems  more  probable,  of  human  folly  that,  as  industry  pro- 
duces wealth,  so  wealth  should  produce  vice,  and  vice  ruin. 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall  say  : 
"This  i^nd  was  once  inhabited  by  a  rel^ous,  brave,  sincere 
people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manners,  respecting  inbred  worth 
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latherthan  titles  and  appearances,  usertora  of  liberty,  loverg 
of  their  country,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  usefol 
aits,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives,  and 
prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Greeks 
or  Rinnans,  and  superior  to  each  of  those  people  in  the  per- 
fectioa  of  die  other.  Such  woe  our  ancestors  during  their 
rise  and  greatness;  but  they  degenerated,  grew  servile 
flatterers  of  men  in  power,  adopted  Epicurean  notions, 
became  venal,  corrupt,  injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the 
hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin." 
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[This  pampUet,  with  its  Eenetons  tad  lomantic  propotsl,  should  be 
raid  in  coimexion  with  tbe  preceding  essav.  Tbe  times  were  too  touch 
out  of  joint  to  be  set  right  by  a.  nuD  of  Berkelev 's  eagei  and  elastic 
spirit ;  and  we  can  imagine  bim  jreaming  for  a  land  of  less  vitiated  life. 
He  created  a  paiadise  m  bis  imu^tatiDD  and  persuaded  himself  that  it 
could  be  lealiied  over  the  seas.  The  generous  answer  of  his  friends  to 
the  following  appeal,  andapiomise  of  ;£'3O,00o  liom  Walpole,  sent  him 

'-   * He  disembarked  at  Rhode  Island  and  waited  in 

e  years  he  letumed,  saddened  and  dis- 
lot  biled :  his  three  yeais  ofbeautifiil  seclusion 
were  not  spent  in  vain;  for  Berkeley  did  more  indirectly  for  higher 
education  in  America  than  he  could  erer  have  dreamed  of  accomplish- 
ing directly.  He  fbnnded,  indeed,  no  university  cm  an  inaccessible 
iiland ;  but  the  impulse  his  influence  and  generosity  gave  to  academic 
life  founded  more  than  one  university  on  tbe  mainland.  Many  definite 
records  and  results  of  his  life  there  still  remain,  notably  the  soiolarsbip 
he  founded  at  Vale ;  and  Berkeley,  the  seat  of  the  state  university  of 
California,  is  named  in  bis  honour  as  the  apostle  of  higher  learning  in 
America.  This  essay  was  published  in  1725  and  reprinted  in  the 
"  Miscellany."] 
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ALTHOUGH  there  are  several  excellent  persons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  good  intentions  and  en- 
deavours have  not  been  wanting  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  who  have  even  combined  into  Societies  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  given  great  encouiagement,  not  only  for 
English  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  for  the  re- 
formed of  other  nations,  led  by  their  example,  to  propagate 
Christianity  in  the  East ;  it  is  nevertheless  acknowledged  that 
there  is  at  this  day  but  little  sense  of  religion,  and  a  most 
notorious  corruption  of  manners,  in  the  English  Colonies 
settled  on  the  Continent  of  America,  and  the  Islands.  It  is 
also  acknowledged  that  the  gospel  hath  hitherto  made  but 
a  very  inconsiderable  progress  among  the  neighbouring 
Americans,  who  still  continue  in  much  the  same  ignorance 
and  barbarism  in  which  we  found  them  above  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

1  shall  therefore  venture  to  submit  my  thoughts,  upon  a 
point  that  I  have  long  considered,  to  better  judgments,  in 
hopes  that  any  expedient  will  be  favourably  hearkened  to 
which  is  proposed  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils.  Now,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  it  should  seem  the  natural  proper  method 
to  provide,  in  the  first  place,  a  constant  supply  of  worthy 
clergymen  for  the  English  churches  in  those  pajts ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  a  like  constant  supply  of  zealous  mission- 
aries, well  fitted  for  propagating  Christianity  among  the 
savages. 

For,  though  the  surest  means  to  reform  the  morals,  and 
soften  the  behaviour  of  men  be,  to  preach  to  them  the  pure 
uncomipt  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  success  of  preaching  dependeth  in  good  measure  on  the 
character  and  skill  of  the  preacher.     Forasmuch  as  mankind 
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are  more  apt  to  copy  characters  than  to  practise  precepts, 
and  forasmuch  as  argument,  to  attain  its  full  strength,  doth 
not  less  require  the  life  of  zeal  than  the  weight  of  reason ; 
and  the  same  doctrine  which  maketh  great  impression  when 
delivered  with  decency  and  address  loseth  very  much  of  its 
force  by  passing  through  awkward  or  unskilful  hands. 

Now  the  clergy  sent  over  to  America  have  proved,  too 
many  of  them,  very  meanly  qualified  both  in  learning  and 
morals  for  the  discharge  of  their  office.  And  indeed  little 
am  be  expected  from  the  example  or  instruction  of  those 
who  quit  their  native  country  on  no  other  motive  than  that 
they  are  unable  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  it,  which  is  known 
to  be  often  the  case. 

To  this  may  be  imputed  the  small  care  that  hath  been 
taken  to  convert  the  negroes  of  our  Plantations,  who,  to  the 
infamy  of  England  and  scandal  of  the  world,  continue 
heathen  under  Christian  masters,  and  in  Christian  countries. 
Which  could  never  be,  if  our  planters  were  rightly  instructed 
and  made  sensible  that  they  disappointed  their  own  baptism 
by  denying  it  to  those  who  belong  to  them  :  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  their  affairs  to  have  slaves  who  should 
"obey  in  all  things  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  not 
with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart, 
as  fearing  God  : "  that  gospel  liberty  consists  with  temporal 
servitude ;  and  that  their  slaves  would  only  become  better 
slaves  by  being  Christian. 

And  though  it  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  clergy  in  our 
Colonies  have  approved  themselves  men  of  merit,  it  will  at 
the  same  time  be  allowed  that  the  most  zealous  and  able 
missionary  from  England  must  find  himself  but  ill  qualified 
for  converting  the  American  heathen,  if  we  consider  the 
difference  of  langu^e,  their  wild  way  of  living,  and,  above 
all,  the  great  jealousy  and  fwejudice  which  savage  nations 
have  to^rds  foreigners,  or  innovations  introduced  by  them. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident,  that  a  College  oi 
Seminary  in  those  parts  is  very  much  wanted  ;  and  therefore 
the  providing  such  a  Seminary  is  earnestly  proposed  and 
recommended  to  all  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
contribute  to  so  good  a  work.  By  this,  two  ends  would  be 
obtained : 

First,  the  youth  of  our  English  Plantations  might  be  them- 
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selves  fitted  for  the  ministir ;  and  men  of  merit  would  be 
then  glad  to  fill  the  chuTches  of  their  native  country,  which 
are  now  a  drain  for  the  very  dre^  and  refuse  of  ours. 

At  present,  there  are,  I  am  told,  many  churches  vacant  in 
our  Plantations,  and  many  very  ill  supplied  ;  nor  can  all  the 
vigilance  and  wisdom  of  that  great  prelate,  whose  peculiar 
caie  it  is,  prevent  this,  so  long  as  the  aforesaid  churches  are 
supplied  from  England. 

And  suppUed  they  must  be  with  such  us  can  be  picked  up 
in  England  or  Ireland,  until  a  nursery  of  learning  for  the 
education  of  the  natives  is  founded.  This  indeed  might 
provide  a  constant  succession  of  learned  and  exemplary 
pastors ;  and  what  effect  this  might  be  supposed  to  have  on 
their  Bocks  I  need  not  say. 

Secondly,  the  children  of  savage  Americans,  brought  up  in 

such  a  Seminary,  and  well  instructed  in  religion  and  learning, 
might  make  the  ablest  and  properest  missionaries  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  their  countrymen  ;  who  would  be  less 
apt  to  suspect,  and  readier  to  embrace  a  doctrine  recom- 
mended by  neighbours  or  relations,  men  of  their  own  blood 
and  language,  than  if  it  were  proposed  by  foreigners,  who 
would  not  improbably  be  thought  to  have  designs  on  the 
liberty  or  property  of  their  converts. 

The  young  Americans  necessary  for  this  purpose  may,  in 
the  beginning,  be  procured,  either  by  peaceable  methods 
from  those  savage  nations  which  border  on  our  Colonies,  and 
are  in  friendship  with  us,  or  by  taking  captive  the  children  of 
our  enemies. 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  aforesaid  College  only  such 
savages  as  are  under  ten  years  0/  age,  before  evil  habits  have 
taken  a  deep  root ;  and  yet  not  so  early  as  to  prevent  re- 
taining their  mother- tongue,  which  should  be  preserved  by 
intercourse  among  themselves. 

It  is  farther  proposed  to  ground  these  young  Americans 
thoroughly  in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  give  them  a  good 
tincture  of  other  learning ;  particularly  of  eloquence,  history, 
and  practical  mathematics  ;  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  some  skill  in  physic. 

If  there  were  a  yearly  supply  of  ten  or  a  dozen  such 
missionaries  sent  abroad  into  their  respective  countries,  after 
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they  had  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  afore- 
said College,  and  holy  orders  in  England  (till  such  time  as 
Episcopacy  be  established  in  those  parts),  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  but,  in  a  little  time,  the  world  would  see  good  and 
great  effects  thereof. 

For,  to  any  considering  man,  the  employing  American 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  America  will,  of  all  others, 
appear  the  most  likely  method  to  succeed  ;  especially  if  care 
be  taken  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  education,  an 
eye  should  be  had  to  their  mission;  that  they  should  be 
taught  betimes  to  consider  themselves  as  trained  up  in  that 
sole  view,  without  any  other  prospect  of  provision  or  em- 
ployment ;  that  a  zeal  for  religion  and  love  of  their  country 
should  be  early  and  constantly  instilled  into  their  minds,  by 
repeated  lectures  and  admonitions  ;  that  they  should  not  only 
be  incited  by  the  common  topics  of  religion  and  nature, 
but  farther  animated  and  inSamed  by  the  great  examples 
in  past  ages  of  public  spirit  and  virtue,  to  rescue  their 
countrymen  from  their  savage  manners  to  a  life  of  civility 
and  religion. 

If  his  Majesty  would  graciously  please  to  grant  a  Charter 
for  a  College  to  be  erected  in  a  proper  place  for  these  uses, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  a  fund  may  be  soon  raised,  by  the  contri- 
bution of  well-disposed  persons,  sufficient  for  building  and 
endowing  the  same.  For,  as  the  necessary  expense  would  be 
small,  so  there  are  men  of  religion  and  humanity  in  England 
who  would  be  pleased  to  see  any  design  set  forward  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

A  small  expense  would  suffice  to  subsist  and  educate  the 
American  missionaries  in  a  plain  simple  manner,  such  as 
might  make  it  easy  for  them  to  return  to  the  coarse  and 
poor  methods  of  life  in  use  among  their  countrymen  ;  and 
nothing  can  contribute  more  to  lessen  this  expense,  than  a 
judicious  choice  of  the  Situation  where  the  Seminary  is  to 
stand. 

Many  things  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a 
situation.  It  should  be  in  a  good  air;  in  a  place  where  pro- 
visions are  cheap  and  plenty ;  where  an  intercourse  might 
easily  be  kept  up  with  all  parts  of  America  and  the  Islands ; 
in  a  place  of  security,  not  exposed  to  the  insults  of  pirates, 
savages,  or  other  enemies ;  where  there  is   no  great  trade 
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which  might  tempt  the  Readers  or  Fellows  of  the  College  to 
become  merchants,  to  the  neglect  of  their  proper  business; 
where  there  are  neither  riches  nor  luxury  to  divert  or  lessen 
their  application,  or  to  make  them  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
with  a  homely  frugal  subsistence  ;  lastly,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, if  such  a  place  may  be  found,  are  noted  for  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  manners.  I  need  not  say  of  how  great  im- 
portance this  point  would  be  towards  forming  the  morals  of 
young  students,  and  what  mighty  influence  it  must  have  on 
the  mission. 

It  is  evident  the  CoUege  long  since  projected  in  Barbadoes 
would  be  defective  in  many  of  these  particulars ;  for,  though 
it  may  have  its  use  among  the  inhabitants,  yet  a  place  of  so 
high  trade,  so  much  wealth  and  luxury,  and  such  dissolute 
morals  (not  to  mention  the  great  price  and  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions) must,  at  6rst  sight,  seem  a  very  improper  situation 
for  a  general  Seminary  intended  for  the  forming  missionaries, 
and  educating  youth  in  religion  and  sobriety  of  manners. 
The  same  objections  lie  against  the  neighbouring  islands. 

And,  if  we  consider  the  accounts  given  of  their  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  their  coldness  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and 
their  aversion  from  propagating  it  (which  appears  in  the  with- 
holding their  slaves  from  baptism),  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the 
inhabitants  in  the  populous  parts  of  our  Plantations  on  the 
Continent  are  not  much  fitter  than  those  in  the  islands  above 
mentioned,  to  influence  or  assist  such  a  design.  And,  as  to 
the  more  remote  and  less  frequented  parts,  the  difficulty  of 
being  supplied  with  necessaries,  the  danger  of  being  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  savages,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  inter- 
course with  other  places,  render  them  improper  situations  for 
a  Seminary  of  religion  and  learning. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here  an  observation  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  an  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings,  &c, 
annexed  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  Sermon  before  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ; 
that  the  savage  Indians  who  live  on  the  Continent  will  not 
suffer  their  children  to  learn  English  or  Dutch,  lest  they 
should  be  debauched  by  conversing  with  their  European 
neighbours;  which  is  a  melancholy  but  strong  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  what  hath  been  now  advanced. 

A  general  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  all  the 
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Eiwlisb  Colonies,  both  on  the  Islands  and  the  Condneot, 
and  with  other  parts  of  America,  hath  been  before  laid  down 
as  a  necessary  drcumstance,  tht  reason  whereof  is  very 
evident.  But  this  drcumstance  is  hardly  to  be  found.  For, 
on  the  Continent,  where  there  are  neither  inns,  nor  carriages, 
nor  bridges  over  the  rivers,  there  is  no  travelling  by  land  be- 
tween distant  places.  And  the  English  settlements  are 
reputed  to  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  It  is  therefore  plain  there  can  be  no  con- 
venient communication  between  them  otherwise  than  by  sea ; 
no  advantage  therefore,  in  this  point,  can  be  gained  by  settling 
on  the  Continent. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  equally  regards  the 
Continent  and  the  Islands,  that  the  general  course  of  trade 
and  correspondence  lies  from  all  those  Colonies  to  Great 
Britain  alone.  Whereas,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pitch  upon  a  place,  if  such  could  be  found, 
which  maintains  a  constant  intercourse  with  all  the  other 
Colonies,  and  whose  commerce  lies  chiefly  or  altogether  (not 
in  Europe,  but)  in  America. 

There  is  but  one  spot  that  I  can  find  to  which  this  cir- 
cumstance agrees ;  and  that  is,  the  Isles  of  Bermuda,  other- 
wise called  the  Summer  Islands.  These,  having  no  rich 
commodity  or  manufacture,  such  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or  the 
like,  wherewithal  to  trade  to  England,  are  obliged  to  become 
carriers  for  America,  as  the  Dutch  are  for  Europe.  The 
Bermudans  are  excellent  ship-wrights  and  swlors,  and  have 
a  great  niunber  of  very  good  sloops,  which  are  always  passing 
and  repassing  from  all  parts  of  America.  They  drive  a 
constant  trade  to  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua, 
&C,,  with  butter,  onions,  cabbages,  and  other  roots  and 
v^etables,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty  and  perfection. 
They  have  also  some  small  manufactures  of  joiner's  work  and 
matting,  which  they  export  to  the  Plantations  on  the  Continent. 
Hence  Bermudan  sloops  are  oftener  seen  in  the  ports  of 
America  than  in  any  other.  And,  indeed,  by  the  best  in- 
formation I  could  get,  it  appears  they  are  the  only  people  of 
all  the  British  Plantations  who  hold  a  general  correspondence 
with  the  rest. 

And  as  the  commerce  of  Bermuda  renders  it  a  very  fit 
place  wherein  to  «ect  a  Seminary,  so  likewise  doth  its  situa- 
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tion,  it  being  placed  between  our  Plantations  on  the  Continent 
and  those  in  the  Isles,  so  as  equally  to  respect  both.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  it  lies  in  the  way  of  vessels  passing 
from  America  to  Great  Britain ;  all  which  makes  it  plain  that 
the  youth,  to  be  educated  in  a  Seminary  placed  in  the  Summer 
Islands  would  have  frequent  opportunities  of  going  thither 
and  corresponding  with  their  friends.  It  must  indeed  be 
owned  that  some  will  be  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  to  any  one 
place  which  we  suppose  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  our 
Plantations ;  but  if  we  were  to  look  out  a  spot  the  nearest 
approaching  to  an  equal  distance  from  all  the  rest,  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  to  be  Bermuda.  It  remains  that  we  see 
whether  it  enjoys  the  other  qualities  or  conditions  laid  down 
as  well  as  this. 

The  Summer  Islands  are  situated  near  the  latitude  of 
thirty-three  degrees ;  no  part  of  the  world  enjoys  a  purer  air, 
or  a  more  temperate  climate,  the  great  ocean  which  environs 
them  at  once  moderating  the  heat  of  the  south  winds,  and 
the  severity  of  the  north-west.  Such  a  latitude  on  the 
Continent  might  be  thought  too  hot ;  but  the  air  in  Bermuda 
is  perpetually  fanned  and  kept  cool  by  sea-breezes,  which 
render  the  weather  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  that 
could  be  wished,  being  (as  is  affirmed  by  persons  who  have 
long  lived  there)  of  one  equal  tenor  almost  throughout  the 
whole  year,  like  the  latter  end  of  a  fine  May ;  insomuch  that 
it  is  resorted  to  as  the  Montpelier  of  America. 

Nor  are  these  isles  (if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given 
of  them)  less  remarkable  for  plenty  than  for  health ;  there 
being,  besides  beef,  mutton,  and  fowl,  great  abundance  of 
fruits,  and  garden-stuff  of  all  kinds  in  perfection  :  to  this,  if 
we  add  the  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fish  which  is  every 
day  taken  on  their  coasts,  it  would  seem,  that  a  Seminary 
could  nowhere  be  supplied  with  better  provisions,  or  cheaper 
than  here. 

About  forty  years  ago,  upon  cutting  down  many  tall  cedars 
that  sheltered  their  orange  trees  from  the  north  wind  (which 
sometimes  blows  even  there  so  as  to  affect  that  delicate  plant), 
great  part  of  their  orange  plantations  suffered  ;  but  other 
cedars  are  since  grown  up,  and  no  doubt  a  little  industry 
would  again  produce  as  great  plenty  of  oranges  as  ever  was 
there  heretofore.     I  mention  this  because  some  have  inferred 
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from  the  present  scarcity  of  that  fruit,  for  which  Bermuda 
was  once  so  famous,  that  there  hath  been  a  change  in  the 
soil  and  climate  for  the  worse.  But  this,  as  hath  been 
observed,  proceeded  from  another  cause,  which  is  now  in 
great  measure  taken  away. 

Bermuda  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  which  he  in  a  very 
narrow  compass,  containing,  in  all,  not  quite  twenty  thousand 
acres.  This  group  of  isles  is  (to  use  Mr.  Waller's  expression) 
walled  round  with  rocks,'  which  render  them  inaccessible  to 
pirafes  or  enemies ;  there  being  but  two  narrow  entrances, 
both  well  guarded  by  forts.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible 
to  find  anywhere  a  more  secure  retreat  for  students. 

The  trade  of  Bermuda  consists  only  in  garden-stuff,  and 
some  poor  manufactures,  principally  of  cedar  and  the  palmetto- 
leaf.  Bermuda  hats  are  worn  by  our  ladies :  they  are 
made  of  a  sort  of  mat,  or  (as  they  call  it)  platting  made  of 
the  palmetto-leaf,  which  is  the  only  commodity  that  I  can 
find  exported  from  Bermuda  to  Great  Britain ;  and  as  there 
is  no  prospect  of  making  a  fortune  by  this  small  trade,  so  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  tempt  the  Fellows  of  the  College  to 
engage  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of  their  peculiar  business,  which 
might  possibly  be  the  case  elsewhere. 

Such  as  their  trade  is,  such  is  their  wealth ;  the  inhabitants 
being  much  poorer  than  the  other  Colonies,  who  da  not  fail 
to  despise  them  upon  that  account.  But,  if  they  have  less 
wealth,  they  have  withal  less  vice  and  expensive  folly  than 
their  neighbours.  They  are  represented  as  a  contented, 
plain,  innocent  sort  of  people,  free  from  avarice  and  luxury, 
as  well  as  the  other  corruptions  that  attend  those  vices. 

I  am  also  informed  that  they  are  more  constant  attendants 
on  Divine  service,  more  kind  and  respectful  to  their  pastor 
(when  they  have  one),  and  shew  much  more  humanity  to 
their  slaves,  and  charity  to  one  another,  than  is  observed 
among  the  English  in  the  other  Plantations.  One  reason  of 
this  may  be  that  condemned  criminals,  being  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  were  never  trans- 
ported thither.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  facts  are 
attested  by  a  clei^man  of  good  credit,  who  lived  among 
ibem. 
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Among  a  people  of  this  character,  and  in  a  situation  thus 
circumstantiated,  it  would  seem  that  a  Seminaiy  of  religion 
and  learning  might  very  fitly  be  placed.  The  correspondence 
with  other  parts  of  America,  the  goodness  of  the  air,  the 
plenty  and  security  of  the  place,  the  frugality  and  innocence 
of  the  inhabitants,  all  conspiring  to  favour  such  a  design. 
Thus  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  young  students  would  be 
there  less  liable  to  be  corrupted  in  their  morals ;  and  the 
governing  part  would  be  easier,  and  better  contented  with  a. 
small  stipend,  and  a  retired  academical  life,  in  a  comer  from 
whence  avarice  and  luxury  are  excluded,  than  they  can  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  full  trade  and  great  riches, 
attended  with  aU  that  high  living  and  parade  which  our 
planters  affect,  and  which,  as  well  as  all  fashionable  vices, 
should  be  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  young  American 
missionaries,  who  are  to  lead  a  life  of  poverty  and  self-denial 
among  their  countrymen. 

After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  though  every- 
thing else  should  concur  with  our  wishes,  yet  if  a  set  of 
good  Governors  and  Teachers  be  wanting,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  education,  and  have  the  zeal 
and  ability  requisite  for  carrying  on  a  design  of  this  nature, 
it  would  certainly  come  to  nothing. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  set  on  foot  by  men 
of  prudence,  spirit,  and  zeal,  as  well  as  competent  learning, 
who  should  be  led  to  it  by  other  motives  than  the  necessity 
of  picking  up  a  maintenance.  For,  upon  this  view,  what 
man  of  merit  can  be  supposed  to  quit  his  native  country, 
and  take  up  with  a  poor  college  subsistence  in  another  part 
of  the  world,  where  there  are  so  many  considerable  parishes 
actually  void,  and  so  many  others  ill  supplied  for  want  of 
fitting  incumbents  ?  Is  it  likely  that  Fellowships  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  a  year  should  tempt  abler  or  worthier  men  than 
benefices  of  many  times  their  value? 

And  except  able  and  worthy  men  do  first  engage  in  this 
affair,  with  a  resolution  to  exert  themselves  in  forming  the 
manners  of  the  youth,  and  giving  them  a  proper  education, 
it  is  evident  the  Mission  and  the  College  will  be  but  in  a  very 
bad  way.  This  inconvenience  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
provide  against,  and  if  not  provided  against,  it  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  obstruct  any  design  of  this  nature.     So  true  it 
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is,  that  where  ignorance  or  ill  manners  once  take  place  in  a 
Seminary,  they  are  sure  to  be  handed  down  in  a  succession 
of  illiterate  or  worthless  men. 

But  this  apprehension,  which  seems  so  well  grounded, 
that  a  College  in  any  part  of  America  would  either  lie  un- 
provided, or  be  worse  provided  than  their  churches  are, 
hath  no  place  in  Bermuda ;  there  being  at  this  time  several 
gentlemen,  in  all  respects  very  well  qualified,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  good  preferments  and  fair  prospects  at  home,  who, 
having  seriously  considered  the  great  benefits  that  may 
arise  to  the  Church  and  to  Mankind  from  such  an  under- 
taking, are  ready  to  engage  in  it,  and  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  to  the  instructing  the  youth  of  America, 
and  prosecuting  their  own  studies,  upon  a  very  moderate 
subsistence,  in  a  retirement,  so  sweet  and  so  secure,  and 
every  way  so  well  fitted  for  a  place  of  education  and  study, 
as  Bermuda. 

Thus  much  the  writer  hereof  thought  himself  obliged  to 
say  of  his  associates.  For  himself  he  can  only  say  that,  as 
he  values  no  preferment  upon  earth  so  much  as  that  of 
being  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  so  he 
hopes  to  make  up  for  other  defects,  by  the  sincerity  of  his 
endeavours. 

In  Europe,  the  Protestant  religion  hath  of  late  years  con- 
siderably lost  ground,  and  America  seems  the  likeliest  place 
wherein  to  make  up  for  what  hath  been  lost  in  Europe, 
provided  the  proper  methods  are  taken.  Otherwise  the 
Spanish  missionaries  in  the  south,  and  the  French  in  the 
•north,  are  making  such  a  progress,  as  may  one  day  spread 
the  religion  of  Rome,  and  with  it  the  usual  hatred  to  Pro- 
testants, throughout  all  the  savage  nations  of  America ; 
which  would  probably  end  in  the  utter  extirpation  of  our 
Colonies,  on  the  safety  whereof  depends  so  much  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  and  so  considerable  a  branch  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue. 

But,  if  this  scheme  were  pursued,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  much  greater  influence  on  the  Americans  than 
the  utmost  endeavours  of  popish  emissaries  can  possibly 
have;  who,  from  the  difference  of  country,  language,  and 
interest,  must  lie  under  far  greater  difficulties  and  discourage- 
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ments  than  those  whom  we  suppose  yearly  sent  out  from 
Bennuda  to  preach  among  their  countrymen. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  the  great  number  of 
poor  regulars,  inured  to  hard  Hving,  and  brought  up  in  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors,  hath  hitherto  given  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  regard  to  her  missions,  great  advantage 
over  the  reformed  churches.  But,  from  what  hath  been  said, 
it  is,  I  think,  evident,  that  this  advantage  may  be  over- 
balanced by  our  employing  American  missionaries. 

Nor  is  the  honour  of  the  crown,  nation,  and  church  of  Eng- 
land, unconcerned  in  this  scheme;  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, will 
remove  the  reproach  we  have  so  long  lain  under,  that  we  fall 
as  far  short  of  our  neighbours  of  the  Romish  communion  in 
zeal  for  propagating  religion,  as  we  surpass  them  in  the 
soundness  and  purity  of  it.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the 
doing  what  may  be  so  easily  done  takes  away  our  reproach, 
it  will  cast  no  small  lustre  on  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  derive 
a  blessing  from  Heaven  on  his  administration,  and  those  who 
live  under  the  influence  thereof. 

Men  of  narrow  minds  have  a  peculiar  talent  at  objection, 
being  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say  against  whatsoever 
is  not  of  their  own  proposing.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  that  if  we  thought  ourselves 
capable  of  gaining  converts  to  the  Church,  we  ought  to 
b^n  with  infidels,  papists,  and  dissenters  of  all  denomina- 
tions, at  home  and  to  make  proselytes  of  these  before  we 
think  of  foreigners ;  and  that  therefore  our  scheme  is  against 
duty.  And,  further,  that,  considering  the  great  opposition 
which  is  found  on  the  part  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
at  home,  no  success  can  be  expected  among  savages  abroad ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  against  reason  and  experience. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  that  religion  like  light  is  im- 
piarted  without  being  diminished.  That  whatever  is  done 
abroad  can  be  no  hindrance  or  let  to  the  conversion  of 
infidels  or  others  at  home.  That  those  who  engage  in  this 
affair  imagine  they  will  not  be  missed,  where  there  is  no 
want  of  schools  or  clergy;  but  that  they  may  be  of  singular 
service  in  countries  but  thinly  supplied  with  either,  or  alto- 
gether deprived  of  both :  that  our  Colonies  being  of  the  same 
blood,  language  and  religion,  with  ourselves,  are  in  effect 
our  countrymen.     But    that    Christian    charity,   not   being 
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limited  by  those  r^ards,  doth  extend  to  all  mankind.  And 
this  may  serve  for  an  answer  to  the  first  point,  that  our 
design  is  against  duty. 

To  the  second  point  I  answer ;  that  ignorance  is  not  so 
incurable  as  error ;  that  you  must  pull  down  as  well  as  build, 
erase  as  well  as  imprint,  in  order  to  make  proselytes  at 
home  :  whereas,  the  savage  Americans,  if  they  are  in  a  state 
purely  natural,  and  unimproved  by  education,  they  are  also 
unincumbered  with  all  that  rubbish  of  superstition  and  pre- 
judice, which  is  the  effect  of  a  wrong  one.  As  they  are  less 
instructed,  they  are  withal  less  conceited,  and  more  teach- 
able. And  not  being  violently  attached  to  any  false  system 
of  their  own,  are  so  much  the  fitter  to  receive  that  which  is 
true.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  success  abroad  ought  not  to 
be  measured  by  that  which  we  observe  at  home,  and  that  the 
inference  which  was  made  firom  the  difficulty  of  the  one  to 
the  impossibility  of  the  other,  is  altogether  groundless. 

It  hath  more  the  appearance  of  reason  to  object  (what 
will  possibly  be  objected  by  some)  that  this  scheme  hath 
been  already  tried  to  no  purpose,  several  Indians  having 
returned  to  their  savage  manners  after  they  had  been  taught 
to  write  and  read,  and  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ; 
a  clear  proof  that  their  natural  stupidity  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  education. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  say,  that  the  scheme  now  proposed 
hath  never  been  tried,  forasmuch  as  a  thorough  education  in 
religion  and  morality,  in  Divine  and  human  learning,  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  given  to  any  savage  American  : 
that  much  is  to  be  hoped  from  a  man  ripe  in  years,  and  well 
grounded  in  religion  and  useful  knowledge,  while  little  or 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  a  youth  but  slightly  instructed 
in  the  elements  of  either :  that  from  the  miscarriage  or  gross 
stupidity  of  some,  a  general  incapacity  of  all  Americans  can- 
not be  fairly  inferred  :  that  they  shew  as  much  natural  sense 
as  other  uncultivated  nations :  that  the  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  evident  proofs  of  their  capacity,  in  which 
there  appeared  a  relish  of  politics  and  a  degree  of  art  and 
politeness,  which  no  European  people  were  ever  known  to 
have  arrived  at  without  the  use  of  letters  or  of  iron,  and 
which  some  perhaps  have  fallen  short  of  with  both  those 
advantages. 
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To  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that  youDg  Americans,  educated  in  an  island  at  some  dis- 
tance ftom  their  own  country,  will  more  easily  be  kept  under 
discipline  till  they  have  attained  a  complete  education,  than 
on  the  continent;  where  they  might  find  opportunities  of 
running  away  to  their  count^men,  and  returning  to  their 
brutal  customs,  before  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
good  principles  and  habits. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  acknowle(^ed  a  difficult  attempt 
to  plant  rehgion  among  the  Americans,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue their  wild  and  roving  life.  He  who  is  obliged  to  hunt 
for  his  daily  food,  will  have  little  curiosity  or  leisure  to  receive 
instruction.  It  would  seem  therefore  the  right  way,  to  in- 
troduce religion  and  civil  life  at  the  same  time  into  that  part 
of  the  world :  either  attempt  will  assist  and  promote  the 
other.  Those  therefore  of  the  young  savages,  who  upon 
trial  are  found  less  likely  to  improve  by  academical  studies, 
may  be  taught  agriculture,  or  the  most  necessary  trades. 
And  when  husbandmen,  weavers,  carpenters,  and  the  like, 
have  planted  those  useful  arts  among  their  savage  country- 
men, and  taught  them  to  live  in  settled  habitations,  to  canton 
out  their  land  and  till  it,  to  provide  vegetable  food  of  all 
kinds,  to  preserve  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  to  make  con- 
venient houses,  and  to  clothe  themselves  decently  :  this  will 
assist  the  spreading  the  gospel  among  them  ;  this  will  dispose 
them  to  social  virtues,  and  enable  them  to  see  and  to  feel 
the  advantages  of  a  religious  and  civil  education. 

And  that  this  view  of  propagating  the  gospel  and  civil  life 
among  the  savage  nations  of  America,  was  a  principal  motive 
which  induced  the  crown  to  send  the  first  English  Colonies 
thither,  doth  appear  from  the  Charter  granted  by  King 
James  1.  to  the  adventurers  in  Virginia.  (See  Purchas's 
"Pilgrims,"  vol.  iv.  b.  i.  c.  9.)  And  it  is  now  but  just  (what 
might  then  seem  charitable),  that  these  poor  creatures  should 
receive  some  advantage  with  respect  to  their  spiritual  interests 
from  those  who  have  so  much  improved  their  temporal  by 
settling  among  them. 

It  is  most  true,  notwithstanding  our  present  corruptions, 
that  there  are  to  be  found  in  no  country  under  the  sun  men 
of  better  inclinations,  or  greater  abilities  for  doing  good,  than 
in  England.     But  it  is  as  true  that  success,  in  many  cases. 
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depends  not  upon  zeal,  industry,  wealth,  learning,  or  the  like 
faculties,  so  much  as  on  the  method  wherein  these  are 
applied.  We  often  see  a  small  proportion  of  labour  and 
expense  in  one  way  bring  that  about,  which  in  others  a  much 
greater  share  of  both  could  never  effect.  It  hath  been  my 
endeavour  to  discover  this  way  or  method  in  the  present 
case.  What  hath  been  done,  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
all  good  and  reasonable  men;  who,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
never  reject  or  discourage  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  on  the 
score  of  slight  objections,  surmises,  or  difficulties,  and  there- 
by render  themselves  chargeable  with  the  having  prevented 
those  good  effects  which  might  otherwise  have  been  produced 
by  it 

For  it  is,  after  all,  possible,  that  unforeseen  difficulties  may 
arise  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design ;  many  things  may 
retard,  and  many  things  may  threaten  to  obstruct  it.  But 
there  is  hardly  any  enterprise  or  scheme  whatsoever,  for  the 
public  good,  in  which  difficulties  are  not  often  shewing  them- 
selves, and  as  often  overcome  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  prudence  and  resolution  of  the  undertakers ;  though,  for 
aught  that  appears,  the  present  scheme  is  as  likely  to  succeed 
and  attended  with  as  few  difficulties,  as  any  of  this  kind  can 
possibly  be. 

For,  to  any  man  who  considers  the  Divine  power  of  religion, 
the  innate  force  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  the  mighty  effects 
often  wrought  by  the  constant  regular  operations  even  of  a 
weak  and  small  cause  ;  it  will  seem  natural  and  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  rivulets  perpetually  issuing  forth  from  a 
fountain  or  reservoir  of  learning  and  religion,  and  streaming 
through  all  parts  of  America,  must  in  due  time  have  a  great 
effect,  in  purging  away  the  ill  manners  and  irreligion  of  our 
Colonies,  as  well  as  the  blindness  and  barbarity  of  the  nations 
round  them :  especially  if  the  reservoir  be  in  a  clean  and 
private  place,  where  its  waters,  out  of  the  way  of  an5rthing 
that  may  corrupt  them,  remain  clear  and  pure ;  otherwise 
they  are  more  likely  to  pollute  than  purify  the  places  through 
which  they  flow. 

The  greatness  of  a  benefaction  is  rather  in  proportion  to 
the  number  and  want  of  the  receivers  than  to  the  liberality 
of  the  giver.  A  wise  and  good  man  would  therefore  be 
frugal  in  the  management  of  his  charity :  that  is,  contrive  it 
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80  that  it  might  extend  to  the  greatest  wants  or  the  greatest 
number  of  hS  fellow-creatures.  Now  the  greatest  wants  are 
sf»ritual  wants,  and  by  all  accounts  these  aie  nowhere  greater 
than  in  our  Western  Plantations,  in  many  parts  whereof 
Divine  service  is  never  performed  for  want  of  clergymen ; 
in  others,  after  such  a  manner  and  by  such  haJids  as  scan- 
dalize even  the  worst  of  their  own  parishioners;  where 
many  English,  instead  of  gaining  converts,  are  themselves 
d^enerated  into  heathens,  being  members  of  no  church, 
without  morals,  without  faith,  without  baptism.  There  can 
be,  therefore,  in  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  a  greater 
want  of  spiritual  things  than  in  our  Plantations. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  Gentile  world  are 
so  inhuman  and  barbarous  as  the  savage  Americans,  whose 
chief  employment  and  delight  consisting  in  cruelty  and 
revenge;  their  lives  must  of  all  others  be  most  opposite,  as 
well  to  the  light  of  nature  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Now, 
to  reclaim  these  poor  wretches,  to  prevent  the  many  torments 
and  cruel  deaths  which  they  daily  inflict  on  each  other,  to 
contribute  in  any  sort  to  put  a  stop  to  the  numberless  horrid 
crimes  which  they  commit  without  remorse,  and  instead 
thereof  to  introduce  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety,  must 
surely  be  a  work  in  the  highest  degree  becoming  every 
sincere  and  charitable  Christian. 

Those  who  wish  well  to  religion  and  mankind  will  need  no 
other  motive  to  forward  an  undertaking  calculated  for  the 
service  of  both.  1  shall,  nevertheless,  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  whoever  would  be  glad  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  by 
an  extensive  and  well-judged  charity,  or  whoever,  from  an 
excellent  and  godlike  temper  of  mind,  seeks  opportunities  of 
doing  good  in  his  generation,  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  a 
scheme  that  so  peculiarly  puts  it  in  his  power,  with  small 
trouble  or  expense,  to  procure  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  world. 

Ten  pounds  a  year  would  (if  I  mistake  not)  be  sufficient 
to  deftay  the  expense  of  a  young  American  in  the  College  of 
Bermuda,  as  to  diet,  lodging,  clothes,  books,  and  education  : 
and  if  so,  the  interest  of  two  hundred  pounds  may  be  a  per- 
petual fund  for  maintaining  one  missionary  at  the  College 
for  ever ;  and  in  this  succession  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
become  powerful  instruments  for  converting  to  Christianity 
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and  civil  life  whole  nations  who  now  "  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,"  and  whose  cruel  brutal  manners  area  dis- 
grace to  human  nature. 

A  benefaction  of  this  kind  seems  to  enlarge  the  very  being 
of  a  man,  extending  it  to  distant  places  and  to  future  times ; 
inasmuch  as  unseen  countries  and  after  ages  may  feel  the 
effects  of  his  bounty,  while  he  himself  reaps  the  reward  in  the 
blessed  society  of  all  those,  who,  having  turned  "  many  to 
righteousness,  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 


P.S. 
Since  the  forgoing  Proposal  was  first  made  public,  his 
Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  Charter  for 
erecting  a  College  by  the  name  of  St  Paul's  College  in 
Bermuda,  for  the  uses  abovementioned.  Which  College  is 
to  contain  a  President  and  nine- Fellows.  The  first  President 
appointed  by  charter  is  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  and  Dean  of 
Derry.  The  three  Fellows  named  in  the  charter  are  William 
Thompson,  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  James  King,  Masters  of 
Arts  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  near  Dublin.  The 
nomination  of  a  President  is  reserved  to  the  Crown.  The 
election  of  Fellows  is  vested  in  the  President  and  the 
majority  of  the  Fellows ;  as  is  likewise  the  government  of  the 
Society.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being  is 
appointed  Visitor;  and  such  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being  as  hath  America  in  his 
province  is  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  said  College.  The 
President  and  Fellows  have  the  power  of  making  Statutes,  to 
be  approved  by  the  Visitor:  they  have  also  the  power  of 
conferring  Degrees  in  all  Faculties.  They  are  obliged  to 
maintain  and  educate  Indian  Scholars  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  for  each.  They  are  obliged  to  transmit 
annual  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  College,  number  of 
students,  their  progress,  &c.  to  the  Chancellor  and  Visitor. 
The  aforesaid  President  and  Fellows  are  licensed  to  hold 
their  preferments  in  these  Kingdoms  till  one  year  and  a  half 
be  expired  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  This  Society  is 
incorporated  with  the  usiial  clauses,  hath  power  to  receive 
benefactions,  purchase  lands,  keep  a  common  seal,  &c. 
Lastly,  all  in  office  under  his  Majesty  are  required  to  be 
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aiding  and  assisting  to  the  protection   and  preservation 
thereof.' 

• 

'  In  the  1725  edition  there  came  this  paragraph,  which  seems  worthy 
of  preservation  on  account  of  the  interest  of  some  of  the  names  : — "  Aj 
thb  College  is  proposed  to  be  built  and  endowed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions  and  subscriptions,  all  well-disposed  persons,  whether  of  the  laity 
or  the  clergy,  are  desired  to  assist,  as  opportunity  shall  offer,  in  for- 
warding and  collecting  the  same  without  loss  of  time ;  to  the  end  that  the 
President  and  Fellows  may  be  able  to  set  out  for  Bermuda  in  next 
Spring ;  which  is  proposed  in  case  provision  can  be  made  by  that  time 
01  £60  per  annum  for  each.  And  it  is  hoped  that  the  charity  and  zeal 
of  sincere  Christians  will  not  suffer  a  design  of  this  nature  to  be  dis- 
appointed for  want  of  necessary  provision.  The  contributions  and 
subscriptions  aforesaid,  may  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
persons  hereafter  named: — ^John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.,  in  Corke  Street; 
Kev^,  Martin  Benson,  archdeacon  of  Berkshire  and  prebendary  of  Dor- 
ham,  in  Albermarle  Street ;  Francis  Child,  Esq®.,  Banker  in  Fleet  Street 
and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London ;  Rev<^.  D'.  Cobden,  chaplain  to 
the  L^.  Bp.  of  London,  at  Fulham ;  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  Bar^,  in  Dover 
Street;  Sir  Thomas  Crosse,  K*.,  in  Westminster;  Sir  Daniel  Dolins, 
K*-.,  at  Hackney;  Thomas  Green,  Esq®.,  in  Westminster ;  Rev<l.  M*". 
Hargrave,  chaplain  to  the  D.  of  Newcastle  and  preb.  of  Westminster ; 
Edward  Harley,  Esq®.,  auditor  of  Imprests  in  Lincoln's  Inn;  Benj. 
and  Henry  Hoare,  Esquires,  Bankers  in  Fleet  Street;  Archibald 
Hutcheson  in  James  Street  near  Golden  Square ;  Rev<i.  D'.  King, 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse  and  first  chap^.  to  the  L^.  Chancellor ; 
Rev<*.  D'.  Lisle,  rector  of  Bow  and  chap^.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  Rev<^.  D**.  Lupton,  prebendary  of  Durham,  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn ;  Rev<i.  D'.  Marshall,  rector  of  Foster  lane  and  preb.  of 
Wmdsor;  Rev<i.  D'.  Mayo,  Treasurer  to  the  S.P.C.K.,  at  St  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  Southwark ;  Rev<*.  D'.  Moss,  Dean  of  Ely,  preacher  at 
Gray's  Inn ;  Rev<i.  D'.  Pelling,  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Soho ;  Revd.  D*". 
Pierce,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields ;  Hon.  Augustus  Schutz, 
Esq. ,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe ;  Rev^.  D'.  Sherlock,  Dean  of  Chichester 
ana  Master  of  the  Temple;  Sir  William  Wentworth,  Bart.,  at  Clarges 
Street.  The  money  received  by  these  gentlemen  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
purchasing  lands  or  perpetual  annuities  for  endowment  of  the  college 
aforesaid,  and  in  buildmg  and  providing  necessaries  for  the  same, 
by  order  or  with  the  approbation  of  His  Grace  the  Ld.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  R^  Hon.  Peter,  Lord  King,  High  Chancellor  of 
G^.  Britain,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sec.  of  State  for  the 
Plantations  in  America,  and  the  R^.  Rev<i.  LA,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  accept  the  oflSce  of  Trustees  or  Overseers  of  so 
useful  a  charity.  N.B.  Till  such  time  as  the  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  for  providing  five  persons  with 
the  above-mentioned  salaries  of  sixty  pounds  per  an.,  the  subscribers 
shall  not  be  desired  to  pay  in  their  money." 


VERSES,* 


ON  THE 

PROSPECT  OF  PLANTING  ARTS  AND  LEARNING 


AMERICA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame  : 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 

And  ¥irgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue. 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : 

In  h^py  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  s«ue 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

'  These  veises  were  first  published  in  the  "HueeUtnv"  of  17U, 
It  belong  plunlj  to  this  period.     Various  stories  are  told  aboni  Qte 


dreaming  of  his  Utopia-  {See  the  two  precedtne  introductory  notes). 
The  poem  U  sometimes  described  as  prophetic  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Berkeley  bimself  would  think  so,  could  he  re  '  ''  * 
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There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 

The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way 
The  four  first  Acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  Drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last 


A  SERMON, 

I73«. 


[This  Setmon,  the  only  purely  theological  publication  oi  Berkeley's 
lifetime,  was  preached  soon  alter  his  return  to  England.  Since  the 
S.P.G.  was  primarily  concerned  with  America,  no  more  suitable  or  in- 
teresting preacher  could  have  been  chosen.  As  a  piece  of  oratory  the 
work  is  not  remarkable ;  but  it  is  thoroughly  characteristic  in  diction 
and  vocabulary.  It  reveals  the  charity  of  Berkeley's  attitude  loward-s 
other  Christian  sects,  his  horror  of  "  Free- thinking,"  and  his  dislike  of 
«bstr»ctions  as  well  in  religion  as  in  philosophy.  The  sermon  was  pub- 
lished in  1731  and  reprintnl  in  the  "Miscellany  "(1752).] 
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Feb,  1 8,  1 73 J 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Agreed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Dean  Berkeley,  for  his  sermon  preached  this 
day  before  the  Society,  and  that  he  be  desired  to  print  the 
same. 

David  Humphreys,  Secretary. 


JOHN  xvii.  3. 

itGed,amd 

THAT  human  kind  were  not  designed  merely  to  sojourn 
a  few  dajra  upon  this  earth  :  that  a  being  of  such 
excellence  as  the  soul  of  man,  so  capable  of  a  nobler  life,  and 
having  such  a  high  sense  of  things  moral  and  intellectual,  was 
not  created  in  the  sole  view  of  being  imprisoned  in  an  earthly 
tabernacle,  and  partaking  a  few  pains  and  pleasures  which 
chequer  this  mortal  life,  without  aspiring  to  anything  either 
above  or  beyond  it,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  as  well  of 
natural  religion  as  of  the  Christian.  It  comes  at  once  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  philosophers  and  evangelists. 
And  that  there  actually  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  strong  instinct 
and  desire,  an  appetite  and  tendency  towards  another  and  a 
better  state,  incomparably  superior  to  the  present,  both  in 
point  of  happiness  and  duration,  is  no  more  than  every  one's 
experience  and  inward  feeling  may  inform  him.  The  satiety 
and  disrelish  attending  sensual  enjoyments,  the  relish  for 
things  of  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  kind,  the  restless  motion 
of  the  mind  from  one  terrene  object  or  pursuit  to  another,  and 
often  a  flight  or  endeavour  above  them  all  towards  something 
unknown,  and  perfective  of  its  nature,  are  so  many  signs  and 
tokens  of  this  better  state,  which  in  the  style  of  the  gospel  is 
teimed  Life  Eternal. 

And  as  this  is  the  greatest  good  that  can  befal  us,  the  very 
end  of  our  being,  and  that  alone  which  can  crown  and  satisfy 
our  wishes,  and  without  which  we  shall  be  ever  restless  and 
uneasy ;  so  every  man  who  knows  and  acts  up  to  his  true 
interest  must  make  it  his  principal  care  and  study  to  obtain 
it :  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  endeavour  to  live  suitably 
to  his  calling,  and  of  consequence  endeavour  to  make  others 
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obtain  it  too.  For,  how  can  a  Christian  shew  himself  worthy 
of  his  calling  otherwise  than  by  performing  the  duties  of  it  ? 
And  what  Christian  duty  is  more  essentially  so  than  that  of 
charity  ?  And  what  object  can  be  found  upon  earth  more 
deserving  our  charity  than  the  souls  of  men  ?  Or  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  most  beneficent  spirit  to  do  them  better 
service  than  by  promoting  their  best  and  most  lasting  interest, 
that  is,  by  putting  them  in  the  way  that  leads  to  Eternal  Life  ? 

What  this  Eternal  Life  was,  or  how  to  come  at  it,  were 
points  unknown  to  the  heathen  world.  It  must  be  owned, 
the  wise  men  of  old,  who  followed  the  light  of  nature,  saw, 
even  by  that  light,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  debased,  and 
borne  downwards,  contrary  to  its  natural  bent,  by  carnal  and 
terrene  objects ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  exalted, 
purged,  and  in  some  sort  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  by  the 
contemplation  of  truth  and  practice  of  virtue.  Thus  much 
in  general  they  saw  or  surmised.  But  then  about  the  way 
and  means  to  know  the  one,  or  perform  the  other,  they  were 
much  at  a  loss.  They  were  not  agreed  concerning  the  true 
end  of  mankind ;  which,  as  they  saw,  was  mistaken  in  the 
vulgar  pursuits  of  men ;  so  they  found  it  much  more  easy  to 
confute  the  errors  of  others  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  them- 
selves. Hence  so  many  divisions  and  disputes  about  a 
point  which  it  most  imported  them  to  know,  insomuch  as  it 
was  to  give  the  bias  to  human  life,  and  govern  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  actions  and  conduct. 

But  when  Life  and  Immortality  were  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gospel,  there  could  remain  no  dispute  about  the  chief 
end  and  felicity  of  man,  no  more  than  there  could  about  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  after  the  express  declaration  of  our 
blessed  Lord  in  the  words  of  my  text — "  This  is  Life  Eternal, 
that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent"  For  the  right  understanding 
of  which  words  we  must  observe  that  by  the  kn(nvUdge  of 
God  is  not  meant  a  barren  speculation,  either  of  philosophers 
or  scholastic  divines,  nor  any  notional  tenets  fitted  to  produce 
disputes  and  dissensions  among  men ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  holy  practical  knowledge,  which  is  the  source,  the  root,  or 
principle  of  peace  and  union,  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and 
universal  obedience.  A  man  may  frame  the  most  accurate 
notions,  and  in  one  sense  attain  the  exactest  knowledge  of 
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God  and  Christ  that  human  faculties  can  reach,  and  yet,  not- 
withstandii^  all  this,  be  far  from  knowing  them  in  that  saving 
sense.  For  St.  John  tells  us,  that  "  whosoever  sinneth  hath 
not  seen  Christ,  nor  known  him  "  (John  iii.  6).  And  again, 
"  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  "  ( 1  John  iv.  8).  To 
know  God  as  we  ought,  we  must  love  him  ;  and  love  him  so 
as  withal  to  love  our  brethren,  his  creatures  and  his  children. 
I  say,  that  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  which  is  Life 
Eternal  implies  universal  charity,  with  all  the  duties  ingrafted 
thereon,  or  ensuing  from  thence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  love  of 
God  and  man.  And  our  Lord  expressly  saith,  "He  that 
hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that 
loveth  me"  (John  xiv.  ai).  From  all  which  it  is  evident 
that  this  saving  knowledge  of  God  is  inseparable  from  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  his  will ;  the  explicit  declaration 
whereof,  and  of  the  means  to  perform  it  are  contained  in  the 
gospel,  that  Divine  instrument  of  grace  and  mercy  to  the  SOns 
of  men.  The  metaphysical  knowledge  of  God,  considered  in 
his  absolute  nature  or  essence,  is  one  thing,  and  to  know  him 
as  he  stands  related  to  us  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  andSancti- 
fier  is  another.  The  former  kind  of  knowledge  (whatever  it 
amounts  to)  hath  been,  and  may  be,  in  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Christians,  but  not  the  latter,  which  is  Life  Eternal. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  a  plain  consequence  that 
whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian  cannot  be  indifferent  about 
bringing  over  other  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ ; 
but  that  every  one  of  us,  who  hath  any  claim  to  that  title,  is 
indispensably  obliged,  in  duty  to  God  and  in  charity  to  his 
neighbour,  to  desire  and  promote,  so  far  as  there  is  opportu- 
nity, the  conversion  of  heathens  and  infidels,  that  so  they 
may  become  partakers  of  Life  and  Immortality.  For  "  this 
is  Life  Eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" 

In  my  present  discourse  upon  which  words,  I  shall. 

First,  Consider  in  general  the  obligation  that  Christians  lie 
under,  of  bringing  other  men  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ.     And, 

Secondly,  I  shall  consider  it  in  reference  to  this  laudable 
Society,  instituted  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
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And,  under  each  head,  I  propose  to  obviate  such  difficulties 
as  may  seem  to  retard,  and  intermix  such  remarks  as 
shall  appear  proper  to  forward  so  good  a  work. 

Now,  although  it  be  very  evident  that  we  can  really  have 
neither  a  just  ^al  for  the  glory  of  God,  nor  a  beneficent  love 
of  man,  without  wishing  and  endeavouring,  as  occasion 
serves,  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  bring  those 
who  are  boiighted  in  the  shadow  of  death  to  Life  Eternal,  by 
the  Knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  hath  sent ;  yet  this  duty,  plain  and  undoubted  as  it 
seems,  happens  to  be  too  often  overlooked,  even  by  those 
whose  attention  to  other  points  would  make  one  think  their 
n^lect  of  this  not  an  effect  of  lukewarm  indifference  so  much 
as  of  certain  mistaken  notions  and  suppositions.  Two 
principal  considerations  occur,  which,  in  this  particular,  seem 
to  have  slackened  the  industry  of  some,  otherwise  zealous  and 
serious  Christians. 

One  I  apprehend  to  be  this,  that  it  is  surmised  the 
Christian  religion  is  in  a  declining  state,  which  by  many 
symptoms  seems  likely  to  end  either  in  papery  or  a  general 
infidelity.  And  that  of  course  a  prudent  person  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  sure  of  his  own  salvation,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  the  general  tendency  of  things,  without  being  at  any  fruit- 
less pains  to  oppose  what  cannot  be  prevented,  to  steer 
against  the  stream,  or  resist  a  torrent,  which,  as  it  flows, 
gathers  strength  and  rapidity,  and  in  the  end  will  be  sure  to 
overflow,  and  carry  all  before  it.  When  a  man  of  a  despond- 
ing and  foreboding  spirit  hath  been  led,  by  his  observation  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  and  the  prevailing  humour  of  our 
times,  to  think  after  this  manner,  he  will  be  inclined  to 
strengthen  this  his  preconceived  opinion,  as  is  usual  in  other 
the  like  cases,  by  misapplication  of  Holy  Scripture :  for 
instance,  by  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  When  the 
Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  7 " 
(Luke  xviiL  8),  which  have  been  applied  to  this  very  purpose, 
as  importing  that,  before  the  final  judgment,  Christian  faith 
should  be  extinguished  upon  earth :  although  these  words  do, 
from  the  context,  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  obstinate  blindness  of  the  Jews,  who, 
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_  ren  then,  when  they  felt  the  hand  of  God,  should  not 
"acknowledge  it,  or  believe  the  Roman  army  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  vengeance,  in  the  day  of  iheir  visitation,  by 
him  whom  they  had  injuriously  treated,  rejected,  and  put  to 

But,  granting  the  former  sense  might  be  supported  by  no 
absurd  hypothesis,  or  no  improbable  guess,  yet  shall  the  en* 
dcavours  of  Christian  men  for  propagating  the  gospel  of 
Christ  be  forestalled  by  any  suppositions  or  conjectures 
whatsoever?  Admitting,  I  say,  those  words  regard  the 
future  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  can  any  one  tell  how  near 
or  tiow  far  off  that  advent  may  be?  Are  not  the  times  and 
seasons  foreknown  only  to  God  ?  And  shall  we  neglect 
a  certain  duty  to-day,  upon  an  uncertain  surmise  of  what  is 
to  come  hereafter?  This  way  of  thinking  might  furnish  as 
strong  reasons  against  preaching  at  home  as  abroad,  within 
as  without  the  pale  of  the  church.  It  would  be  as  specious 
an  ailment  against  the  one  as  the  other,  but  in  reality  can 
conclude  against  neither.  For,  as  we  know  not  when  that 
supposed  time  of  general  infidelity  is  to  be,  or  whether  it  will 
be  at  all ;  so,  if  it  were  ever  so  sure,  and  ever  so  near,  it 
would  nevertheless  become  us  to  take  care  that  it  may  not 
be  an  effect  of  our  own  particular  indifference  and  neglect 

II  But,  if  we  take  our  notions,  not  from  the  uncertain  inter- 
toetation  of  a  particular  text,  but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Divine  oracles,  from  the  express  promise  and  reiterated  pre- 
nctions  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  we  shall  believe, 
nat  "Jesus  Christ  is  highly  exalted  of  God  :  to  the  end,  that 
||t  his  name  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess 
ftaX  he  is  the  Lord,  lo  the  gloty  of  God  the  Father "  (Phil. 
S.  9 — 1 1 ).  That  "  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
tinder  his  feet "  (i  Cor.  xv.  25).  That  "  he  is  with  us  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world"  (Matt,  xxviii.  10).  And 
that  the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
truth,  is  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  human  means,  "  that 
the  gates  of  hell  (all  the  infernal  powers)  shall  not  prevail 
against  it "  (Malt.  xvi.  18).  Let  us  therefore  banish  all  such 
conceits  as  may  seem  to  justify  our  indolence,  as  may  reason 
us  out  of  all  courage  and  vigour  in  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us ;  let  us  not,  I  say,  slacken  our  own  hands,  nor  enfeeble 
oui  own  knees,  by  preconceived  fancies  and  supposition^ 
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considering  that  as  the  success  of  all  enterprises  in  great 
measure  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  undertakers,  so  nothing 
is  more  apt  to  raise  a  spirit  than  hope ;  nor  to  depress  it  than 
despondency.  We  ought  therefore  to  shake  off  every  vain 
fear  in  our  spiritual  warfare.  The  number,  the  presumption, 
and  the  abilities  of  those  who  take  counsel  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  should  not  dishearten, 
but  rather  excite  and  encourage  us  to  stand  in  the  gap. 

Another  consideration  that  may  possibly  withhold  divers 
sincere  believers  from  contributing  their  endeavours  for 
bringing  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
thereby  to  Eternal  Life,  is  the  want  of  Miracles  in  the  present 
age.  Men  naturally  cast  about  for  reasons  to  countenance 
the  part  they  take.  And  as  the  gift  of  miracles  was  of  mighty 
influence  and  help  to  those  who  were  commissioned  to  spread 
abroad  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  its  first  promulgation,  so  no 
pretence  offers  itself  more  naturally  to  excuse  a  man  from 
executing  any  purpose  than  the  want  of  authority,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  men,  cannot  be  without  a  just  commission, 
nor  this  unless  distinguished  by  those  proper  means  and 
powers  that  have  been  known  to  attend  it.  Now,  with 
regard  to  this  defect  of  miracles,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make 
two  observations : 

First,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  have  not  miracles  we 
have  other  advantages  which  make  them  less  necessary  now 
than  in  the  first  spreading  of  the  gospel.  Whole  nations  have 
found  the  benefit  of  Christ's  religion ;  it  is  protected  by 
princes,  established  and  encouraged  by  laws,  supported  by 
learning  and  arts,  recommended  by  the  experience  of  many 
ages,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  and  example  of  the  wisest 
and  most  knowing  men.  Certainly,  if  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  Gentiles  or  Mahometans,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  most  knowing,  most  learned,  and  most  improved 
nations  profess  Christianity,  and  that  even  the  Mahometans 
themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  a  few  illiterate 
wanderers,  of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  had  the  prejudices, 
the  learning,  and  the  power  of  their  own  as  well  as  other 
nations,  in  one  word,  the  whole  world,  to  oppose  and  over- 
come :  those  who  at  this  day  engage  in  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel,  do  it  upon  terms  in  many  respects  far  more  easy  and 
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advantageous.  It  is  power  against  weakness,  civility  against 
barbarism,  knowledge  against  ignorance,  some  or  odicr  if 
not  all  these  advantages,  in  the  present  times,  attending  the 
prc^ess  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  men  shall  attempt  to  plant  it. 

In  the  Second  place,  we  may  reflect  that  if  we  have  not 
the  gift  of  miracles  this  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  exert 
more  strongly  those  human  means  which  God  hath  put  in 
our  power ;  and  make  our  ordinary  faculties,  whether  of  the 
head,  or  the  hand,  or  the  tongue,  our  interest,  our  credit,  or 
our  fortune,  subservient  to  the  great  Giver  of  them ;  and 
cheerfully  contribute  our  humble  mite  towards  hastening 
that  time  wherein  "all  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall 
come  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy 
name  "  (Psal.  Ixncvi.  9).  It  is  at  least  a  plain  case,  that  the 
want  of  apostolical  gifts  should  not  be  pleaded  as  a  bar  to 
our  doing  that  which  in  no  respect,  either  of  difficulty  or 
danger,  equals  or  approaches  the  apostolic  office.  What 
pretence  can  this  supply  for  men's  being  quite  unconcerned 
about  the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  or  the  salvation  of  souls  ; 
for  men's  forgetting  that  they  are  Christians,  and  related  to 
human  kind  ?  How  can  this  justify  their  overlooking  oppor- 
tunities which  lie  in  their  way,  their  not  contributing  a  small 
part  of  their  fortune  towards  forwarding  a  design  wherein 
they  share  neither  pains  nor  peril ;  the  not  bestowing  on  it 
even  the  cheap  assistance  of  their  speech,  attention,  counsel, 
or  countenance,  as  occasion  offers?  How  unlike  is  this 
worldly,  selfish  indifference  to  that  account  which  St  Paul 
gives  of  himself,  that  "  he  sought  not  his  own  profit,  but  the 
profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved"  (1  Cor.  x.  33). 
And  yet  herein  he  expected  the  Corinthians  (and  the  same 
reason  will  hold  for  us)  should  be  like  him  ;  for  he  subjoins, 
"  Be  ye  followers  of  me  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 

Having  considered  the  duty  in  general,  I  come  now  to 
treat  of  it  with  reference  to  America,  the  peculiar  province  of 
this  venerable  Society ;  which  I  suppose  well  informed  of  the 
state  and  progress  of  religion  in  that  part  of  the  world,  by 
their  correspondences  with  the  clergy  upon  their  mission.  It 
may  nevertheless  be  expected  that  one  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  design  upon  this  very  view,  who  hath  been  upon  the 
place,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  one  of  our  Colonies, 
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should  have  observed  somewhat  worth  reporting.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  my  audience  will  pardon 
what  the  other  may  perhaps  expect,  while  I  detain  them 
irith  the  narrative  of  a  few  things  I  have  observed,  and  such 
reflexions  as  thereupon  suggested  themselves ;  some  part  of 
which  may  possibly  be  found  to  extend  to  other  Colonies. 

Rhode  Island,  with  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  Continent 
under  the  same  government,  is  inhabited  by  an  English 
Colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  sectaries  of  many  different 
denominations,  who  seem  to  have  worn  ofl"  part  of  that 
prejudice  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  against 
the  national  Church  of  this  land ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  that  too  many  of  them 
have  worn  off  a  serious  sense  of  all  religion.  Several  indeed 
of  the  better  sort  are  accustomed  to  assemble  themselves 
regularly  on  the  Lord's  day  for  the  performance  of  divine 
worship ;  but  most  of  those  who  are  dispersed  throughout 
this  colony  seem  to  rival  some  well-bred  people  of  other 
countries  in  a  thorough  indifference  for  all  that  is  sacred, 
being  equally  careless  of  outward  worship,  and  of  inward 
principles,  whether  of  faith  or  practice.  Of  the  bulk  of 
them  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  they  live  without  the 
sacraments,  not  being  so  much  as  baptized  :  and  as  for  their 
morals,  I  apprehend  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  them 
that  should  tempt  others  to  make  an  experiment  of  their 
principles,  either  in  religion  or  government.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  the  general  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  in  those 
towns  where  churches  and  meetings  have  been  long  settled 
and  regularly  attended  seems  so  much  better  as  sufficiently 
to  show  the  difference  which  a  solemn  regular  worship  of 
God  makes  between  persons  of  the  same  blood,  temper,  and 
natural  faculties. 

The  native  Indians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
many  thousands,  within  the  compass  of  this  colony,  do  not 
at  present  amount  to  one  thousand,  including  every  age  and 
sex.  And  these  are  either  all  servants  or  labourers  for  the 
English,  who  have  contributed  more  to  destroy  their  bodies 
by  the  use  of  strong  liquors  than  by  any  means  to  improve 
their  minds  or  save  their  souls.  This  slow  poison,  jointly 
Operating  with  the  small-pox,  and  their  wars  (but  much  more 
destructive  than  both),  have  consumed  the  Indians,  not  only 
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in  our  Colonies,  but  also  for  and  wide  upon  our  confines. 
And,  having  made  havoc  of  them,  is  now  doing  the  same 
thing  by  those  who  taught  them  that  odious  vice. 

The  negroes  in  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  are  about 
half  as  many  more  than  the  Indians ;  and  both  together 
scarce  amount  to  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  Colony.  The 
religion  of  these  people,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  takes  afler 
that  of  their  masters.  Some  few  are  baptized ;  several 
frequent  the  different  assemblies :  and  far  the  greater  part 
none  at  all.  An  ancient  antipathy  to  the  Indians,  whom, 
it  seems,  our  first  planters  (therein  as  in  certain  other  par- 
ticulars affecting  to  imitate  Jews  rather  than  Christians) 
imagined  they  had  a  right  to  treat  on  the  foot  of  Canaanites 
or  Amalekites,  tc^ether  with  an  irrational  contempt  of  the 
blacks,  as  creatures  of  another  species,  who  had  no  right  to 
be  instructed  or  admitted  to  the  sacraments,  have  proved  a 
main  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  these  poor  people. 

To  this  may  be  added,  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  being 
baptized  is  inconsistent  with  a  slate  of  slavery.  To  un- 
deceive them  in  this  particular,  which  had  too  much  weight, 
it  seemed  a  proper  step,  if  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  could  be  procured.  Tliis 
opinion  they  charitably  sent  over,  signed  with  their  own 
hands ;  which  was  accordingly  printed  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  Plantations.  I  heartily  wish 
it  may  produce  the  intended  effect.  It  must  be  owned,  our 
reformed  planters,  with  respect  to  the  natives  and  the  slaves, 
might  learn  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  how  it  is 
their  interest  and  duty  to  behave.  Both  French  and 
Spaniards  have  intermarried  with  Indians,  to  the  great 
strength,  security,  and  increase,  of  their  Colonies.  They  take 
care  to  instruct  both  them  and  their  negroes  in  the  popish 
religion,  to  the  reproach  of  those  who  profess  a  better. 
They  have  also  bishops  and  seminaries  for  clergy ;  and  it  is 
not  found  that  their  Colonies  are  worse  subjects,  or  depend 
less  on  their  mother-country,  on  that  account. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  likeliest  step  towards  converting 
the  heathen  would  be  to  begin  with  the  English  planters  ; 
whose  influence  will  for  ever  be  an  obstacle  to  propagating 
the  gospel,  rill  they  have  a  right  sense  of  it  themselves, 
which  would  shew  them  how  much  it  is  their  duty  to  impart 
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it  to  others.  The  missionaries  employed  by  this  venerable 
Society  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  good  service,  in 
bringing  those  planters  to  a  serious  sense  of  religion,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  in  time  extend  to  others.  I  speak  it  know- 
ingly, that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  those  provinces 
wfich  go  by  the  name  of  New  England,  sent  and  supported 
at  the  expense  of  this  Society,  have,  by  their  sobriety  of 
manners,  discreet  behaviour,  and  a  competent  degree  of 
useful  knowledge,  shewn  themselves  worthy  the  choice  of 
those  who  sent  them ;  and  particularly  in  living  on  a  more 
friendly  foot  with  their  brethren  of  the  separation ;  who,  on 
their  part,  were  also  very  much  come  off  from  that  narrow- 
ness of  spirit  which  formerly  kept  them  at  such  an  unamic- 
able  distance  from  us.  And  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  part  of  America  could  not  have  been  thus  distinguished, 
and  provided  with  such  a  number  of  proper  persons,  if  one 
half  of  them  had  not  been  supplied  out  of  the  dissenting 
seminaries  of  the  country,  who,  in  proportion  as  they  attain 
to  more  liberal  improvements  of  learning,  are  observed  to 
quit  their  prejudice  towards  an  episcopal  church:  so  I  verily 
think  it  might  increase  the  number  of  such  useful  men,  if 
provision  were  made  to  defray  their  charges  in  coming  hither 
to  receive  holy  orders;  passing  and  repassing  the  ocean, 
and  tarrying  the  necessary  time  in  London,  requiring  an 
expense  that  many  are  not  able  to  bear.  It  would  also  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  missionaries  in  general,  and  pro- 
bably produce  good  effects,  if  the  allowance  of  certain  mis- 
sionaries were  augmented,  in  proportion  to  the  services  they 
had  done,  and  the  time  they  had  spent  in  their  mission. 
These  hints  I  venture  to  suggest,  as  not  unuseful  in  an  age 
wherein  all  human  encouragements  are  found  more  necessary 
than  at  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel.  But  they  are, 
with  all  due  deference  and  respect,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  this  venerable  audience. 

After  all,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  so  long  as  In- 
fidelity prevails  at  home,  the  Christian  religion  should  thrive 
and  flourish  in  our  Colonies  abroad.  Mankind,  it  must  be 
owned,  left  to  themselves,  are  so  much  bewildered  and  be- 
nighted with  respect  to  the  origin  of  that  evil  which  they 
feel,  and  from  which  they  are  at  a  loss  about  the  means  of 
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being  freed,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  lapsed|state  of  man,  his 
reconciliation  by  Christ,  and  r^eneration  by  the  Spirit,  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  to  find  an  easy  admission,  as  bringing 
with  them  light  and  comfort,  into  a  mind  not  hardened  by 
impenttency,  nor  foreclosed  by  pride,  nor  biassed  by  pre- 
judice. But  such  is  the  vanity  of  man  that  no  prejudice 
Ofierates  more  powerfully  than  that  in  favour  of  fashion ;  and 
no  fashions  are  so  much  followed  by  our  Colonies  as  those 
of  the  mother-country,  which  they  often  adopt  in  their  modes 
of  living,  to  their  great  inconvenience,  without  allowing  for 
the  disparity  of  circumstance  or  climate.  This  same  humour 
hath  made  Infidelity  (as  I  find  it  too  credibly  reported) 
spread  in  some  of  our  wealthy  Plantations ;  uneducated 
men  being  more  apt  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  libertines  and 
men  of  fashion,  than  to  model  themselves  by  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  mother-country,  or  the  lives  and  profes- 
sions of  the  virtuous  and  religious  part  of  it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  those  abroad  are  less  disposed 
to  receive,  some  at  home  are,  perhaps,  less  disposed  to  pro- 
pagate the  gospel,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
I  say,  that  the  prevailing  torrent  of  Infidelity,  which  staggers 
the  faith  of  some,  may  cool  the  zeal  and  damp  the  spirit  of 
others,  who,  judging  from  the  event  and  success  of  those 
who  impugn  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  possibly  entertain 
some  scruple  or  surmise,  whether  it  may  not  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  abandoned  by  Providence,  and  that  human 
care  must  ineffectually  interpose,  till  it  shall  please  God, 
"  yet  once  more  to  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the 
heavens."  This  point  hath  been  touched  before,  but  deserves 
farther  consideration :  to  the  end,  that  the  peculiar  impiety 
of  a  profane  age,  may  not  be  a  bar  to  those  very  endeavours, 
which  itself  renders  more  necessary,  and  calls  for  more  loudly 
now  than  ever. 

Whatever  man  may  think,  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened.  In  all  this  prevalency  of  Atheism  and  Irreligion, 
there  is  no  advantage  gained  by  the  pmwers  of  darkness, 
either  against  God,  or  godly  men,  but  only  against  their  own 
wretched  partisans.  The  Christian  dispensation,  is  a  dis- 
pensation of  grace  and  favour.  The  Christian  Church  a 
society  of  men  entitled  to  this  grace,  on  performing  certain 
conditions.     If  this  society  is  diminished,   as  those  who 
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remain  true  members  of  it  suffer  no  loss  to  themselves,  so 
God  loseth  no  T%ht,  sufTereth  no  detriment,  foregoeth  no 
good ;  his  grace  resisted  or  unfruitful  being  no  more  lost 
to  him  than  the  light  of  the  sun  shining  on  desert  places,  or 
among  people  who  shut  their  eyes. 

Besides,  this  excess,  this  unstemmed  torrent  of  profane- 
ness,  may  possibly,  in  the  conclusion,  defeat  itself,  confirm 
what  it  meant  to  extirpate,  and,  instead  of  destroying,  prove 
a  means  of  preserving  our  religion ;  the  evil  fruits  and  effects 
thereof  being  so  notorious  and  flagrant,  and  so  sensibly  felt, 
as  in  all  likelihood  to  be  able  to  open  the  eyes  and  rouse  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  be  blind  and  deaf  to  every  argu- 
ment and  consideration.  Or,  who  knows  but  the  Christian 
Church,  corrupted  by  prosperity,  is  to  be  restored  and  puri- 
fied by  adversity  ?  which  may  prove,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  as 
salutary  in  future  as  it  hath  been  in  past  ages.  Many  insolent 
and  presumptuous  foes  have  set  themselves  against  the 
Church  of  God ;  whose  hook  nevertheless  may  be  in  their 
nostrils,  and  his  bridle  in  their  lips,  managing  and  governing 
even  their  rage  and  folly  to  the  fulfilling  of  his  own  wise 
purposes ;  and  who  may  not  fail  in  the  end  to  deal  by  them 
as  he  did  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  when  he  had  "  performed 
his  work  upon  Sion  and  upon  Jerusalem,  punishing  their 
Stout  heart  and  high  looks  "  {Isa.  x.  la).  This  presumptuous 
conqueror  was,  without  knowing  it,  a  tool  or  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  that  God  whom  he  blasphemed.  "  O  Assyrian, 
the  rod  of  mine  4nger !  I  will  send  him  against  a  hypo- 
critical nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will  I  give 
hira  a  chaise  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to 
tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets.  Howbeit 
he  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so,  but  it 
is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut  off  nations  not  a  few" 
(Isa.  X.  5—7). 

Thus  much  at  least  is  evident :  it  is  no  new  thing  that 
great  enormities  should  produce  great  humiliations,  and  these 
again  noble  virtues,  which  have  often  recovered  both  single 
men,  and  whole  states,  even  in  a  natural  and  civil  sense. 
And  if  the  captivities,  distresses,  and  desolations  of  the 
Jewish  church  have  occasioned  their  return  to  God,  and  re- 
mstated  them  in  his  favour ;  nay,  if  it  was  actually  foretold, 
whenever  they  lay  under  the  curse  of  God,  at  the  mercy  of 
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thdr  enemies,  peeled  and  scattered  in  a  foreign  land,  that 
nevertheless  upon  their  calling  his  covenant  to  mind,  and 
retuming  to  lum,  "  the  Lord  their  God  would  turn  theii 
captivity  and  have  compassion  upon  them  "  (DeuL  xxx.  3). 
— I  say,  if  things  were  so,  why  may  we  not  in  reason  hope 
for  something  analogous  thereto  in  behalf  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  a  great  analogy 
between  the  Jewish  institutions,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  for  instance,  between  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the 
Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  of  sin;  the  earthly 
Canaan,  and  the  heavenly;  the  fleshly  circumcision,  and 
the  spiritual  In  these  and  many  other  particulan  the 
analogy  seems  so  plain  that  it  can  hardly  be  disputed.  To 
be  convinced  that  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Jewish  economy 
were  figures  and  shadows  of  the  evangelical,  we  need  only 
look  into  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  May  we  not  therefore, 
in  pursuance  of  this  same  analogy,  suppose  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church? 

Let  us  then  see,  on  what  terms  the  former  stood  with  God, 
in  order  to  discover  what  the  latter  may  reasonably  expect 
The  solemn  denunciation  to  the  Jews  was,  "  If  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
observe  and  to  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  i).  But,  m 
case  of  disobedience,  it  is  added  among  many  other  threats 
and  maledictions,  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  blasting 
and  with  mildew  :  and  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall 
be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron " 
(Deut.  xxviii.  22,  23).  And  again,  "The  Lord  shall  smite 
thee  with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart "  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).  Have  not  the  people  of  tiiis  land 
drawn  down  upon  it,  by  more  ways  than  one,  the  just  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  ?  Surely  we  have  felt  in  a  metaphor  the 
first  of  the  forementioned  judgments ;  and  the  last  hath  been 
literally  fulfilled  upon  us.  Is  it  not  visible  that  we  are  less 
knowing,  less  virtuous,  less  reasonable,  in  proportion  as  we 
are  less  religious  ?  Are  we  not  grown  drunk  and  giddy  with 
vice,  and  vanity,  and  presumption,  and  free-thinking,  and 
extravagance  of  every  kind,  to  a  d^ree  that  we  may  truly  be 
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said  to  be  smitten  with  "madness, and  blindness, and  astonish- 
ment of  heart  ?  " 

As  anciently  most  unchristian  schisms  and  disputes,  joined 
with  great  corruption  of  manners,  made  way  for  the  Maho- 
metan in  the  east,  and  the  papal  dominion  in  the  west ;  even 
so  here  at  home  in  the  l^t  centuiy,  a  weak  reliance  upon 
human  politics  and  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiastic 
rage  on  the  other,  tt^ether  with  carnal  mindedness  on  both, 
gave  occasion  to  introduce  Atheism  and  Infidelity.  If  the 
temporal  state  and  outward  form  of  the  Jewish  church  was, 
upon  their  defection,  overturned  by  invaders  ;  in  like  manner, 
when  Christians  are  no  longer  governed  by  the  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  when  we  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  we  not  to 
expect  that  "the  heaven  above  will  be  as  brass,"  that  the 
Divine  grace  will  no  longer  shower  down  on  our  obdurate 
hearts,  that  our  Church  and  profession  will  be  blasted  by 
Ucentious  scomers,  those  madmen  who  in  sport  scatter  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death  ?  As  all  this  is  no  more  than  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  will  ensue  upon  our  backsliding,  so 
we  may,  with  equal  reason,  hope  it  will  be  remedied  upon 
our  return  to  God. 

From  what  hath  been  said  it  follows,  that  in  order  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  abroad,  it  is  necessary  we  do  it  at  home, 
and  extend  our  charity  to  domestic  infidels,  if  we  would  con- 
vert or  prevent  fore^n  ones.  So  that  a  view  of  the  declining 
state  of  religion  here  at  home,  of  those  things  that  produced 
this  declension,  and  of  the  proper  methods  to  repair  it,  is 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  I 
shall  therefore  beg  your  patience,  while  I  just  mention  a  few 
remarks  or  hints,  too  obvious,  perhaps,  in  themselves  to  be 
new  or  unknown  to  any  present,  but  too  little  visible  in  their 
effects  to  make  one  think  they  are,  by  all,  much  attended  to. 

Some,  preferring  points  notional  or  ritual  to  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  consider  the  national  Church  only  as  it  stands 
opposed  to  other  Christian  societies.  These  generally  have 
a  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  the  effects  are  suitable  to  the 
cause  ;  they  really  hurt  what  they  seem  to  espouse.  Others, 
more  solicitous  about  the  discovery  of  truth  than  the  practice 
of  holiness,  employ  themselves  rather  to  spy  out  errors  in  the 
Church  than  enforce  its  precepts.  These,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
postpone  the  great  interests  of  religion  to  points  of  less  con- 
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cem  in  any  eyes  but  their  own.  But  surely  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  that  an  humble,  though  confused  and  indis- 
tinct, faith,  in  the  bond  of  charity,  and  productive  of  good 
works,  is  much  more  evangelical  than  any  accurate  disputing 
and  conceited  knowledge. 

A  Church  which  contains  the  fundamentals,  and  nothing 
subversive  of  those  fundamentals,  is  not  to  be  set  at  nought 
by  any  particular  member;  because  it  may  not,  in  every 
point,  perhaps,  correspond  with  his  ideas,  no,  not  though  he 
is  sure  of  being  in  the  right.  Probably  there  never  was,  or 
will  be,  an  established  Church  in  this  world  without  visible 
marks  of  humanity  upon  it.  St.  Paul  supposeth  that,  "on 
the  foundation  of  Jesus  Christ  there  will  be  human  super- 
structures of  hay  and  stubble"  (i  Cor.  iii.  12),  things  light 
and  trivial,  wrong  or  superstitious,  which  indeed  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  man.  But 
where  that  living  foundation  is  rightly  laid  in  the  mind,  there 
will  not  fail  to  grow  and  spring  from  thence  those  virtues  and 
graces,  which  are  the  genuine  effects  and  tokens  of  true  faith, 
and  which  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  every  error  in 
theory,  or  every  needless  rite  in  worship. 

The  Christian  religion  was  calculated  for  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  subtle  and  nice  notions.  From  the  time  that  divinity  was 
considered  as  a  science,  and  human  reason  enthroned  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God,  the  hearts  of  its  professors  seem  to  have 
been  less  under  the  influence  of  grace.  From  that  time  have 
grown  many  unchristian  dissensions  and  controversies,  of 
men  "  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  about  questions  and 
strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmises,  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and 
destitute  of  truth  "  (i  Tim.  vi.  4,  5}.  Doubtless,  the  making 
religion  a  notional  thing  hath  been  of  infinite  disservice. 
And  whereas  its  holy  mysteries  are  rather  to  be  received  with 
humility  of  faith,  than  defined  and  measured  by  the  accuracy 
of  human  reason  ;  all  attempts  of  this  kind,  however  well  in- 
tended, have  visibly  failed  in  the  event ;  and,  instead  of 
reconciling  infidels,  have,  by  creating  disputes  and  heats 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  given  no  small  advantage 


To  conclude  :  if  we  proportioned  our  zeal  to  the  import- 
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ance  of  things ;  if  we  could  love  men  whose  opinions  we  do 
not  approve ;  if  we  knew  the  world  more  and  liked  it  less ; 
if  we  had  a  due  sense  of  the  Divine  perfection  and  our  own 
defects ;  if  our  chief  study  was  the  wisdom  from  above,  de- 
scribed by  St  Paul ;  and  if,  in  order  to  all  this,  that  were 
done  in  places  of  education  which  cannot  be  done  so  well  out 
of  them :  I  say,  if  these  steps  were  taken  at  home,  while 
proper  measures  are  carrying  on  abroad,  the  one  would  very 
much  forwanj  or  facilitate  the  other.  As  it  is  not  meant  so 
it  must  not  be  understood,  that  foreign  attempts  should  wait 
for  domestic  success,  but  only  that  it  is  to  be  wished  they 
may  co-operate.  Certainly  if  a  just  and  rational,  a  genuine 
and  sincere,  a  warm  and  vigorous  piety,  animated  the  Mother- 
country,  the  influence  thereof  would  soon  reach  out  foreign 
Plantations,  and  extend  throughout  their  borders.  We  should 
soon  see  religion  shine  forth  with  new  lustre  and  force,  to  the 
conversion  of  infidels,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  "  the 
casting  down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  x.  5). 

To  whom,  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  as- 
cribed all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for 
ever. 
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OR,   THE   MINUTE  PHILOSOPHER. 
173>. 


[It  will  have  been  noticed  thai  in  this  volume  tUl  the  works  up  to  the 
present  have  contained  denunciations  of  a  prevailing  levity  and  freedom 
of  thought  in  religion.  This  "  demi-itheism  "  in  uie  case  of  most  paji 
of  its  pn>reasori  was  no  cesult  of  earnest  investigation,  but  a.  fashiooable 
whim  reared  on  fallacy  and  sustained  by  ridicule.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  oi  at  least  of  the  coffee-houses ;  and  the  writings  of  Tindal, 
Collins,  Mandeville,  and  Shaftesbuiy  had  all  variously  helped  to  quicken 
it.  Differing  widely  as  they  did,  these  writers  met  on  a  common 
ground  of  opposition,  avowed  or  implied  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
so,  whatever  religious  ideas  they  may  have  had,  to  Berkeley  they  were 
•11  atheists.  He  resolved  on  opposition,  and  in  the  sohtudes  of  Rhode 
Island — it  is  l>elieved — he  wrote  this  work,  his  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

It  appeared  in  Dublin  and  London  in  1732,  soon  after  the  return  of 
Berkeley  from  America ;  and  later  in  the  same  year,  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  London.  Each  of  these  issues  was  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  containing  Dial.  I.-V.,  and  the  second  Dial.  VI.  and  VII., 
and  the  "Theory  of  Vision."  In  17^2  a  third  edition  in  one  volume 
of  "Alciphron"  alonewas  published  in  London.  Two  distinct  forms 
of  this  edition  exist.  In  appearance  they  are  identical,  but  in  contents 
they  differ  considerably.  One  is  a  very  careless  reprint  of  the  first 
edition,  full  of  obvious  errors,  while  the  other  contains  a  most  carefully 
revised  text.  The  most  notable  modification  is  the  omission  of  sects.  5.7 
of  Dial.  VII.  with  a  consequent  renumtiering  of  the  sections.  Strangely 
enough,  while  the  revised  numbering  appears  correctly  in  both  indexes, 
the  original  scheme  is  reverted  to  in  the  body  of  the  text  by  on  accidental 
misnumhering  of  sects.  21  il  seq.  The  present  text  Is  based  on  this  latest 
version,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  collected  edition  of  Berkeley's 
works.  The  first  American  edition  of  "Alciphron"  (New  Haven, 
1S03)  is  also  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  1752. 

"Alciphron"  was,  and  is  likely  to  be,  the  most  generally  enjoyed  of 
Berkeley  s  volumes.  It  is  simple  and  variously  entertaining  with 
merits  that  br  out-balance  its  defects.  It  has  to  be  rcmembernl  that 
"Alciphron  "  is  not  directed  against  the  specific  doctrines  of  Deists  or 
Atheists,  so  much  as  acainst  the  general  influence  of  such  writers  on 
people  unwilling  to  think  for  themselves,  yet  willing  because  of  their 
more  than  doubtfiil  lives  to  deny  the  existence  of  God-  Deep  and  close 
argument  throughout  would  have  helped  his  special  object  but  little ; 
and  those  who  condemn  the  work  as  shallow  seem  to  forget  this.  The 
"Analogy"  of  Butler  and  the  "  Aldphron  "  of  Berkele)^  are  as  different 
in  ipeci^aim  as  any  two  works  on  one  subject  can  possibly  be  ;  and  to 
expect  the  same  result  from  each  is  strangely  perverse  and  unreasonable. 
Were  its  philosophical  value  even  less,  it  would  still  be  eagerly  read,  foi 
In  an  age  of  delicate  and  symmetrical  prose,  it  stands  distinguished  by 
its  delioLcy  and  its  symmetry.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  Author's  deai^  being  to  consider  the  FVefrtiante 
in  die  varioas  lif^ts  of  atheist  libertine,  enthnnist, 
Komer,  critic  metaphysidan,  btalist,  and  sceptic,  it  most 
not  th^dbre  be  imagined  that  every  one  of  diese  character! 
agrees  with  every  iiidividual  Freethinker;  no  more  being 
implied  than  that  eadi  part  agrees  with  some  or  other  of  the 
sect  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  leader  who  shall  think  the 
character  td  atheist  agrees  with  none ;  but  though  it  hath 
been  often  said  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  speculative 
atheis^  yet  we  must  allow  there  are  several  atheists  who 
pretend  to  speculation.  This  the  Author  knows  to  be  true ; 
and  is  well  assured  that  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  sgainat 
Christianity  in  our  times  declared  he  had  found  out  a  de- 
monstration against  the  being  of  a  God.*  And  he  doubts 
not,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inform  himself,  by  a 
general  conversation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the  principles  and 
tenets  of  our  modem  Free-thinkers,  will  see  too  much  cause 
to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  in  the  ensuing  characters  is 
beyond  the  life.* 

As  the  author  hath  not  confined  himself  to  write  against 
books  alone,  so  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  this  declaia- 
tion.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  thought  that  authors  are 
misrepresented,  if  every  notion  of  Aldphron  or  Lysicles  ia 
not  found  precisely  in  them.    A  gentlraian  in  private  con- 

'  Tliii  ii  mppowd  to  rara  to  the  "  Fhiloaoidikil  Inqoiij  coicentfaiy 
HmnAo  Iiberty"(>7i7)t7  Anthony  Collins.  Tbit  little  book  teek*  to 
piove  Ihst  man  is  not  %  fru  bat  ■  nttataty  agent ;  that  ii,  hit  actions 
ue  Che  inevitable  letnlt  of  otbet  actions  over  which  he  has  no  cmtnd. 
Collins  himself  doei  not  openljr  apply  this  doctrine  to  demoaitrate  the 
oseleuneu  of  a  God.  See  IMal.  vii.,  (ecti.  i6'20,  and  "T.  (^  V. 
Vindicated,"  mcU  6. — Ed. 

'  The  two  following  paragiaptu  appeared  first  in  the  lecond  edition. 
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ference,  may  be  supposed  to  speak  plainer  than  otheis  write, 
to  improve  on  their  hints,  and  draw  conclusions  fTom  their 
prindples. 

Whatever  they  pretend,  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  all 
those  who  write  either  explicitly  or  by  in»nuation,  gainst 
the  dignity,  freedom,  and  immortality  of  the  Human  Soul, 
may  so  far  forth  be  jusdy  said  to  unhinge  the  Principles  of 
MoraUty,  and  destroy  the  means  of  making  men  reasonably 
virtuous. .  Much  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter 
against  the  interests  of  virtue.  Whether  the  apprehension 
of  a  certain  admired  writer,'  that  the  cause  of  virtue  is  likely 
to  suffer  less  from  its  witty  antagonists  than  from  its  tender 
nurses,  who  are  apt  to  overlay  it,  and  kill  it  with  excess  of 
care  and  cherishing,  and  make  it  a  mercenary  thing,  by  talk- 
ing so  much  of  its  reward — whether,  I  say,  this  apprehension 
be  so  well  founded,  the  reader  must  detennine.* 

'  "  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humoar,"  Part  II.,  sect.  3. 
(ShiAesbtUT.— Ed.) 

*  Id  Ihe  tint  tvo  edition!  there  came  this  paraeraph : 

As  for  the  Treatise  concerninc  Vidon,  whjr  the  Author  annexed  it 
to  (he  "  Minute  Philosopher  "  will  appear  upon  perusal  of  the  Fourth 
IHalogue. 

The  last  editioo  did  not  contain  the  Essay  on  Vision. — Ed. 
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.  Introduction.  3.  Aim  and  endeftvouis  of  free-thinken,  3.  Oppoeed 
by  the  clern.  4.  Liberty  of  fiee-thinkiog.  5.  Farther  accooDl  of 
the  views  01  free-thinkers.  6.  The  prc^ess  of  a  free-thinker  to- 
wards atheism.  7.  Joint  imposture  of  the  priest  and  magiilrate. 
8.  The  free-thinker's  method  in  making  converts  and  discoveries, 
g.  The  atheist  alone  free.     His  sense  of  natural  good  and  evil. 

10.  Modem  free-thinkers  mote  properly  named  ffiiii»«/« /it&w^iwi. 

11.  Minute  philosophers,  what  sort  of  men,  and  how  educated, 
la.  Their  numbers,  pri^tess,  and  tenets.  13.  Compared  with 
other  pbUosopheis.  14.  What  things  and  notions  to  be  esteemed 
natiinu.  15.  Truth  the  same,  notwithstanding  diversity  of  opinion. 
t6.  Rule  and  measure  of  moral  truths. 


I  FLATTERED  myself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time  I 
might  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  an  agreeable 
account  of  the  success  of  the  affair  which  brought  me  into 
this  remote  comer  of  the  country.  But,  instead  of  this,  I 
should  now  give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscarriage,  if  I  did 
not  rather  choose  to  entertain  you  with  some  amusing  in- 
cidents, which  have  helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  cir- 
cumstance I  could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are 
not  in  our  power  ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good  use  even 
of  the  very  worst.  And,  I  must  needs  own,  the  course  and 
event  of  this  affair  gave  opportunity  for  reflexions  that  make 
me  some  amends  for  a  great  loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense. 
A  life  of  action,  which  takes  its  issue  ^om  the  counsels, 

'  The  first  dial<^e  is  introductory ;  il  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
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^  .passions,  and  views  of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man 
to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  observe.  And  a  mind 
at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce 
nothing  useful  to  the  world,  seldom  faib  of  entertainment 
to  itself.  For  several  months  past,  I  have  enjoyed  such 
liberty  and  leisure  in  this  distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the 
ve^e  of  that  great  whirlpool  of  business,  faction,  and 
pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world.  And  a  retreat  in  itself 
agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and  disquiet,  was 
iDade  much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and  good  qualities 
of  my  host,  Euphranor,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the 
philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so  incon- 
sistent in  nature  as  by  custom  they  seem  to  be. 

Euphranor,  from  the  time  he  left  the  university,  hath 
lived  in  this  small  town,  where  he  is  possessed  of  a  con- 
venient house  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  adjoining  to  it ; 
which,  being  improved  by  his  own  labour,  yield  him  a  plenti- 
ful subsistence.  He  hath  a  good  collection,  chiefly  of  old 
books,  left  him  by  a  clergyman  his  uncle,  under  whose  care 
he  was  brought  up.  And  the  business  of  his  farm  doth  not 
hinder  him  from  making  good  use  of  it.  He  hath  read 
much,  and  thought  more;  his  health  and  strength  of  body 
enabling  him  the  better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  studies  with  more 
advantage  in  the  closet  than  the  fleld,  where  his  mind  is 
seldom  idle  while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows  the  plough,  or 
looks  after  his  flocks. 

In  the  house  of  this  honest  friend  I  became  acquainted 
with  Crito,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  distinguished 
merit  and  estate,  who  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Eu- 
phranor. 

Last  summer,  Crito,  whose  parish-church  is  in  our  town, 
dining  on  a  Sunday  at  Euphranor's,  I  happened  to  inquire 
after  his  guests,  whom  we  had  seen  at  church  with  him  the 
Sunday  before.  They  are  both  well,  said  Crito,  but,  having 
once  occasionally  conformed,  to  see  what  sort  of  assembly 
our  parish  could  afford,  they  had  no  further  curiosity  to 
gratify  at  church,  and  so  chose  to  stay  at  home.  How,  said 
Euphranor,  are  they  then  dissenters?  No,  replied  Cnto, 
they  are  free-thinkers.  Euphranor,  who  had  never  met  with 
any  of  this  species  or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their 
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writings,  shewed  a  great  desire  to  know  their  principles  or 
system.  That  is  more,  said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to 
tell  you.  Their  writers  are  of  diiTerent  opinions.  Some  go 
farther,  and  explain  themselves  more  freely  than  others.  But 
the  current  general  notions  of  the  sect  are  best  learned  from 
conversation  with  those  who  profess  themselves  of  it.  Your 
curiosity  may  now  be  satisfied,  if  you  and  Dion  would  spend 
a  week  at  my  house  with  these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very 
ready  to  declare  and  propagate  their  opinions.  Alciphron 
is  above  forty,  and  no  stranger  either  to  men  or  books.  I 
knew  him  first  at  the  Temple,  which,  upon  an  estate's  falling 
to  him,  he  quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of 
Europe.  Since  his  return  he  hatb  lived  in  the  amusements 
of  the  town,  which,  being  grown  stale  and  tasteless  to  his 
palate,  have  flung  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic  indolence. 
The  young  gendeman,  Lysicles,  is  a  near  kinsman  of  mine, 
one  of  lively  parts  and  a  general  insight  into  letters,  who, 
after  having  passed  the  forms  of  education,  and  seen  a  little 
of  the  world,  fell  into  an  intimacy  with  men  of  pleasure  and 
free-thinkers,  I  am  afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  con- 
stitution and  his  fortune.  But  what  I  most  regret  is  the 
corruption  of  his  mind,  by  a  set  of  pernicious  principles, 
which,  having  been  observed  to  survive  the  passions  of 
youth,  forestall  even  the  remote  hopes  of  amendment  They 
are  both  men  of  fashion,  and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if 
they  did  not  fancy  themselves  free-thinkers.  But  this,  to 
speak  the  truth,  has  given  them  a  certain  air  and  manner, 
which  a  httle  too  visibly  declare  they  think  themselves  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  therefore  be  not  at  all 
displeased  if  my  guests  met  with  their  match,  where  they 
least  expected  it — in  a  country  farmer.  I  shall  not,  replied 
Euphranor,  pretend  to  any  more  than  barely  to  inform  my- 
self of  their  principles  and  opinions.  For  this  end  I  propose 
to-morrow  to  set  a  week's  task  to  my  labourers,  and  accept 
your  invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good.  To  which  I  gave  con- 
sent. Meanwhile,  said  Crito,  I  shall  prepare  my  guests,  and 
let  them  know  that  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to 
discourse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  free-thinking. 
And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  please  themselves  with 
the  prospect  of  leaving  a  convert  behind  them,  even  in  a 
country  village. 
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Next  moming  Euphranor  rose  early,  and  spent  the  fore- 
noon in  orderii^  his  affairs.  After  dinner  we  took  our  walk 
to  Crito's,  which  lay  through  half-a-doien  pleasant  fields 
planted  round  with  plane  trees,  that  ate  very  common  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade 
of  these  trees  for  about  an  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's 
house,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park,  beautified 
with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  a  winding  stream 
of  sweet  and  clear  water.'  We  met  a  servant  at  the  door 
wixh  a  small  basket  of  fmit,  which  he  was  carrying  into  a 
grove,  where  he  said  his  master  was  with  the  two  strangers. 
We  found  them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade.  And  after 
the  usual  forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat  down 
by  them. 

Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of  this  rural 
scene,  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  some  late  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent  country  by  new 
methods  of  agriculture.  Whence  Alciphron  took  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable  improvements  came  latest. 
I  should  have  smaU  temptation,  said  he,  to  live  where  men 
have  neither  polished  manners,  nor  improved  minds,  though 
the  face  of  the  country  were  ever  so  well  improved.  But  L 
have  long  observed  that  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  humanJ 
affairs.  The  first  care  of  mankind  is  to  supply  the  cravings 
of  nature ;  in  the  next  place  they  study  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life.  But  the  subduing  prejudices,  and  acquiring 
true  knowledge,  that  Herculean  labour,  is  the  last,  being 
what  demands  the  most  perfect  abilities,  and  to  which  all 
other  advantages  are  preparative.  Right,  said  Euphranor, 
Alciphron  hath  touched  our  true  defect.  It  was  always  my 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  we  had  provided  subsistence  for  the 
body  our  next  care  should  be  to  improve  the  mind.  But  the 
desireofwealthstepsbetween.andengrosseth  men's  thoughts. 

2.  Alciphron.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  dis- 
tinguisheth  man  from  beast ;  and  freedom  of  thought 
makes  as  great  a  diSerence  betweea  man  and  man.  It  is 
to  the  noble  assertors  of  this  privilege  and  perfection  of 
human  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I  mean,  who  have  sprung  up 
—Berkeley's  Rhode 
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and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all 
those  important  discoveries,  that  ocean  of  light,  which  hath 
broke  in  and  made  its  way,  in  spite  of  slavery  and  superstition. 

Euphranor,  who  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  both,  testified  a  great 
esteem  for  those  worthies  who  had  preserved  their  country 
from  being  ruined  by  them,  having  spread  so  much  light  and 
knowledge  over  the  land.  He  added,  that  he  liked  the  name 
and  character  of  a  free-thinker  :  but,  in  his  sense  of  the  word, 
every  honest  inquirer  after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was 
entitled  to  it  He  therefore  desired  to  know  what  this  sect 
was  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  sprung  up ;  what 
were  their  tenets ;  what  were  their  discoveries  ;  and  wherein 
they  employed  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  Of 
all  which,  he  should  think  himself  obliged,  if  Alciphron 
would  inform  him. 

That  I  shall  very  easily,  replied  Alciphron,  for  I  profess 
myself  one  of  the  number,  and  my  most  intimate  friends  are 
some  of  the  most  considerable  among  them. 

And,  perceiving  that  Euphranor  heard  him  with  respect, 
he  proceeded  very  fluently.  You  must  know,  said  he,  that 
the  mind  of  man  may  be  fitly  compared  to  a  piece  of  land. 
What  stubbing,  ploughing,  digging,  and  harrowing  are  to  the 
one,  that  thinking,  reflecting,  examining  are  to  the  other. 
Each  hath  its  proper  culture  ;  and,  as  land  that  is  suffered  to 
lie  waste  and  wild  for  a  long  tract  of  time  will  be  overspread 
with  brush-wood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such  vegetables  which 
have  neither  use  nor  beauty ;  oven  so  there  will  not  fail  to 
sprout  up  in  a  neglected  uncultivated  mind  a  great  number 
of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which  owe  their  origin 
partly  to  the  soil  itself,  the  passions  and  imperfections  of  the 
mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those  seeds  which  chance  to  be 
scattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  which  the  cunning 
of  statesmen,  the  singularity  of  pedants,  the  superstition  of 
fools,  or  the  imposture  of  priests  shall  raise.  Represent  to 
yourself  the  mind  of  man,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that 
for  so  many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  design- 
ing, and  the  follies  of  weak  men ;  how  it  must  be  overrun 
with  prejudices  and  errors,  what  firm  and  deep  roots  they 
must  have  taken,  and  consequently  how  difficult  a  task  it 
must  be  to  extirpate  them  !  And  yet  this  work,  no  less 
difficult  than  glorious,  is  the  employment  of  the  modem  free- 
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thinkers.  Alciphron  having  said  this  made  a  pause,  and 
looked  round  on  the  company. 

Truly,  said  I,  a  very  laudable  undertaking ! 

We  think,  said  Euphianor,  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear 
and  subdue  the  earth,  to  tame  brute  animals,  to  fashion  the 
outsides  of  men,  provide  sustenance  for  their  bodies,  and 
cure  their  maladies.  But  what  is  all  this  in  comparison  of 
that  most  excellent  and  useful  undertaking,  to  free  mankind 
from  their  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds? 
For  things  of  less  merit  towards  the  world,  altars  have  been 
raised,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient  times. 

Too  many  in  our  days,  replied  Alciphron,  are  such  fools  as 
not  to  know  their  best  benefactors  from  their  worst  enemies. 
They  have  a  blind  respect  for  those  who  enslave  them,  and 
look  upon  their  deliverers  as  a  dangerous  sort  of  men  that 
would  undermine  received  principles  and  opinions. 

Euphranor.  It  were  a  great  pity  such  worthy  ingenious 
men  should  meet  with  any  discouragement.  For  my  part,  I 
should  think  a  man  who  spent  his  time  in  such  a  painful, 
impartial  search  after  truth  a  better  friend  to  mankind  than 
the  greatest  statesman  or  hero ;  the  advantage  of  whose 
labours  is  confined  to  a  little  part  of  the  world  and  a  short 
space  of  time,  whereas  a  ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole 
world  and  extend  to  future  ages. 

Ale.  It  will  be  some  time  1  fear  before  the  common  herd 
think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  sort,  the  men  of  parts  and 
polite  education,  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  patrons  of  light 
and  truth. 

3.  Euph.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occasions  ready 
to  forward  and  applaud  your  worthy  endeavours. 

Upon  hearing  this  Lysicles  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughing.  And  Alciphron  with  an  air  of  pity  told  Euphranor 
that  he  perceived  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  real  character 
of  those  men.  For,  saith  he,  you  must  know  that  of  ail  men 
living  they  are  our  greatest  enemies.  If  it  were  possible, 
they  would  extinguish  the  very  light  of  nature,  turn  the  world 
into  a  dungeon,  and  keep  mankind  for  ever  in  chains  and 
darkness- 

Euph,  I  never  imagined  anythii^  like  this  of  our  Protestant 
clergy,  particularly  those  of  die  Established  Church,  whom. 
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if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  what  I  have  seen  of  them 
and  their  writings,  I  should  have  thought  lovers  of  learning 
and  useful  knowledge. 

Ale.  Take  my  word  for  it,  priests  of  all  religions  are  the 
same :  wherever  there  are  pnests  there  will  be  priestcraft ; 
and  wherever  there  is  priestcraft  there  will  be  a  persecuting 
sfnrit,  which  they  never  fail  to  exert  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  against  all  those  who  have  the  courage  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  hoodwinked  and 
manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Those  great  masters  of 
pedantry  and  jargon  have  coined  several  systems,  which  are 
all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance  to  the  world-  The 
contending  sects  are  each  alike  fond  of  their  own,  and  alike 
prone  to  discharge  their  fury  upon  all  who  dissent  from  them. 
Cruelty  and  ambition  being  the  darling  vices  of  priests  and 
churchmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endeavour  in  all  countries 
to  get  an  ascendant  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  mag- 
istrate, having  a  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in  subduing, 
amusing,  and  scaring  the  people,  too  often  lends  a  hand  to 
the  hierarchy,  who  never  think  their  authority  and  possessions 
secure,  so  long  as  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  are 
allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  common  rights  belonging  to 
their  birth  or  species.  To  represent  the  matter  in  a  true 
light,  figure  to  yourselves  a  monster  or  spectre  made  up  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  the  joint  issue  of  statecraft  and 
priestcraft,  rattling  chains  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
brandishing  a  flaming  sword  over  the  land,  and  menacing 
destruction  to  all  who  shall  dare  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
Reason  and  Common  Sense.  Do  but  consider  this,  and  then 
say  if  there  was  not  danger  as  well  as  difficulty  in  our  under- 
taking. Yet,  such  is  the  generous  ardour  that  truth  inspires, 
our  free-thinkers  arc  neither  overcome  by  the  one  nor  daunted 
by  the  other.  In  spite  of  both  we  have  already  made  so 
many  proselytes  among  the  better  sort,  and  their  numbers 
increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  all 
before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  al!  tyranny,  secuhj  or 
ecclesiastical,  break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen, 
and  restore  the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  prerog- 
atives of  mankind. 

Euphranor  heard  this  discourse  with  his  mouth  open,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron,  who,  having  uttered  it  with 
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no  small  emotion,  stofqied  to  draw  breath  and  recover  him- 
self; but,  finding  that  nobody  made  answer,  he  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  discom^  and,  turning  to  Euphranor,  spoke  in 
a  Iowa-  liote  what  follows : — The  more  innocent  and  honest 
a  man  is,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
specious  pretences  of  other  men.  You  have  probably  met 
with  certain  writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue, 
goodness,  and  such  matters,  fit  to  amuse  and  deceive  a.  simple, 
honest  mind.  But,  beheve  me  when  I  tell  you  they  are  all 
at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild  their  designs)  united  by 
one  common  principle  in  the  same  interest.  I  will  not  deny 
there  may  be  here  and  there  a  poor  half-witted  man  that 
means  no  mischief;  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  all 
the  men  of  sense  among  them  are  true  at  bottom  to  these 
three  pursuits  of  ambition,  a\-arice,  and  revenge. 

4,  While  Alciphron  was  speaking,  a  servant  came  to  tell 
him  and  Lj-sicles  that  some  men  who  were  going  to  London 
waited  to  receive  their  orders,  UTiereupon  they  both  rose 
up,  and  went  towards  the  house.     They  were  no  sooner  gone 

but  Euphranor,  addressing  himself  to  Crito,  said,  he  believed 
that  poor  gentleman  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  his  free- 
thinking  ;  for  that  he  seemed  to  express  himself  with  the 
passion  and  resentment  natural  to  men  who  have  received 
very  bad  usage, 

I  believe  no  such  thing,  answered  Crito,  but  have  often 
observed  those  of  his  sect  run  into  two  faults  of  conversation, 
declaiming  and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
humour  prevails.  Sometimes  they  work  themselves  into 
high  passions,  and  are  frightened  at  spectres  of  their  own 
raising.  In  those  fits  every  country  curate  passes  for  an  in- 
quisitor. At  other  times  they  affect  a  sly  facetious  manner, 
making  use  of  hints  and  allusions,  expressing  little,  insinuat- 
ing much,  and  upon  the  whole  seeming  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  subject  and  their  adversaries.  But,  if  you  would 
know  their  opinions,  you  must  make  them  speak  out  and 
keep  close  to  the  point.  Persecution  for  free-thinking  is  a 
topic  they  are  apt  to  enlarge  on,  though  without  any  just 
cause,  every  one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what  he  pleases, 
there  being  no  such  thing  in  England  that  I  know  as  per- 
secution for  opinion,  sentiment,  or  thought.     But  in  every 
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country,  I  suppose,  some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petulant 
speech,  and,  whatever  men's  inwaid  thoughts  may  be,  to  dis- 
courage an  outward  contempt  of  what  the  public  esteemeth 
sacred.  Whether  this  care  in  England  hath  of  late  been  so 
excessive  as  to  distress  the  subject  of  this  once  free  and  easy 
government,  whether  the  free-thinkers  can  truly  complain  of 
any  hardship  upon  the  score  of  conscience  or  opinion,  you 
will  better  be  able  to  judge,  when  you  hear  from  themselves 
an  account  of  the  numbers,  progress,  and  notions  of  th^ 
sect ;  which  I  doubt  not  they  will  communicate  fiilly  and 
freely,  provided  nobody  present  seem  shocked  or  offended : 
for  in  that  case  it  is  possible  good  manners  may  put  them 
upon  some  reserve. 

Oh  !  said  Euphranor,  I  am  never  angry  with  any  man 
for  his  opinion :  whether  he  be  Jew,  Turl^  or  Idolater,  he 
may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me  without  fear  of  offending. 
I  should  even  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  hath  to  say,  provided 
he  saith  it  in  an  ingenuous  candid  manner.  Whoever  di^ 
in  the  mine  of  truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer ;  but  if, 
while  I  am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himself  with  teasing 
me,  and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired  of 
him. 


5.  In  the  meantime,  Alciphron  and  Lysicles,  having  des- 
patched what  they  went  about,  returned  to  us.  Lysicles  sat 
down  where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alciphron  stood  over 
against  us,  with  his  arms  folded  across,  and  his  head  reclined 
on  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  meditating. 
We  sat  silent,  not  to  disturb  his  thoughts  ;  and  after  two  or 
three  minutes  he  uttered  these  words—Oh  truth  !  oh  liberty  ! 
After  which  he  remained  musing  as  before. 

Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  freedom  to  interrupt  him. 
Alciphron,  said  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  spend  your  time  in  soli- 
loquies. The  conversation  of  learned  and  knowing  men  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  comer,  and  the  opportunity  you 
have  put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much  not  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it. 

AU.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary  of  truth,  and  is  it 
possible  you  should  bear  the  liberty  of  a  fair  inquiry  ? 

Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all  things. 

AU.  What !  upon  every  subject  ?   upon  the  notions  you 
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first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and  which  have  been  ever 
since  nursed  by  parents,  pastors,  tutors,  religious  assemblies, 
books  of  devotion,  and  such  meUiods  of  prepossessing  men's 
minds? 

Euph,  I  love  information  upon  all  subjects  that  come  in 
my  way,  and  especially  upon  those  that  are  most  important 

Ale,  If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  fair  and  stand  firm, 
while  I  probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and  made  a  short 
pause,  after  which  he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner : 

If  we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and  penetrate  into  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  analyse  opinions  into  their  first  principles,  we 
shall  find  that  those  opinions  which  are  thought  of  greatest 
consequence  have  the  slightest  original,  being  derived  either 
from  the  casual  customs  of  the  country  where  we  live,  or 
from  early  instruction  instilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before 
we  are  able  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  true  and 
false.  The  vulgar  (by  whom  I  understand  all  those  who  do 
not  make  a  free  use  of  their  reason)  are  apt  to  take  these 
prejudices  for  things  sacred  and  unquestionable,  believing 
them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  God  Himself, 
or  conveyed  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them 
so  great  light  and  evidence  as  must  force  an  assent  without 
any  inquiry  or  examination.  Thus  the  shallow  vulgar  have 
their  heads  furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and 
doctrines,  religious,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  they  main- 
tain with  a  zeal  proportionable  to  their  want  of  reason.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  duly  employ  their  faculties  in  the 
search  of  truth,  take  especial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds, 
and  extirpate  all  such  notions  or  prejudices  as  were  planted 
in  them  before  they  arrived  at  the  free  and  entire  use  of 
reason.  This  difficult  task  hath  been  successfully  performed 
by  our  modem  free-thinkers,  who  have  not  only  dissected 
with  great  sagacity  the  received  systems,  and  traced  every 
established  prejudice  to  the  fountain-head,  the  true  and 
genuine  motives  of  assent :  but  also,  being  able  to  embrace 
in  one  comprehensive  view  the  several  parts  and  ages  of  the 
world,  they  have  observed  a  wonderful  variety  of  customs 
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and  rites,  of  institutions  religious  and  civil,  of  notions  and 
opinions  very  unlike,  and  even  contrary  one  to  another — a 
certain  sign  they  cannot  all  be  true.  And  yet  they  are  all 
maintained  by  their  several  partisans  with  the  same  p>ositive 
air  and  warm  zeal ;  and,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  bottom 
on  one  and  the  same  foundation,  the  strength  of  prejudice. 
By  the  help  of  these  remarks  and  discoveries,  they  have 
broke  through  the  bands  of  popular  custom,  and,  having 
freed  themselves  from  imposture,  do  now  generously  lend  a 
hand  to  their  fellow-subjects,  to  lead  them  into  the  same 
paths  of  light  and  liberty.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  given 
you  a  summary  account  of  the  views  and  endeavours  of  those 
men  who  are  called  free-thinkers.  If,  in  the  course  of  what 
I  have  said,  or  shall  say  hereafter,  there  be  some  things  con- 
trary to  your  preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore  shocking 
and  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plainness 
of  a  philosopher,  and  consider  that,  whatever  displeasure  I 
give  you  of  that  kind,  I  do  it  in  strict  regard  to  truth,  and 
obedience  to  your  own  commands.  I  am  very  sensible  that 
eyes  long  kept  in  the  dark  cannot  bear  a  sudden  view  of  noon- 
day light,  but  must  be  brought  to  it  by  degrees.  It  is  for 
this  reason  the  ingenious  gentlemen  of  our  profession  are 
accustomed  to  proceed  gradually,  beginning  with  those  pre- 
judices to  which  men  have  the  least  attachment,  and  thence 
proceeding  to  undermine  the  rest  by  slow  and  insensible 
degrees,  till  they  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
folly  and  superstition.  But  the  little  time  I  can  propose  to 
spend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter  course,  and  be 
more  direct  and  plain  than  possibly  may  be  thought  to  suit 
with  prudence  and  good  manners. 

Upon  this,  we  assured  him,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  speak 
his  mind  of  things,  persons,  and  opinions,  without  the  least 
reserve. 

It  is  a  liberty,  replied  Alciphron,  that  we  free-thinkers  are 
equally  willing  to  give  and  take.  We  love  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  cannot  endure  that  truth  should 
suffer  through  complaisance.  Let  us,  therefore,  lay  it  down 
for  a  preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken  at  anything  what- 
soever shall  be  said  on  either  side.     To  which  we  all  agreed. 

6.  In  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the  truth,  we 
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will  suppose  that  I  am  bred  up,  for  instance,  in  the  Church 
of  England.  When  I  come  to  maturity  of  judgment,  and 
reflect  on  the  particular  worship  and  opinions  of  this  Church, 
I  do  not  remember  when  or  by  what  means  they  first  took 
possession  of  my  mind,  but  there  I  find  them  from  time 
immemorial.  Then,  casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of 
children,  from  whence  I  can  make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I 
observe  they  are  instructed  in  religious  matters  before  they 
can  reason  about  them ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  such  in- 
struction is  nothing  else  but  filling  the  tender  mind  of  a 
child  with  prejudices.  I  do,  therefore,  reject  all  those 
religious  notions,  which  I  consider  as  the  other  follies  of  my 
childhood.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking  when  I 
look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I  observe  Papists,  and 
several  sects  of  Dissenters,  which  do  all  agree  in  a  general 
profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  but  differ  vastly  one  from 
another  in  the  particulars  of  faith  and  worship.  I  then  en- 
large my  view  so  as  to  take  in  Jews  and  Mahometans,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Christians  I  perceive,  indeed,  some 
small  agreement  in  the  belief  of  one  God ;  but  then  they 
have  each  their  distinct  laws  and  revelations,  for  which  they 
express  the  same  regard.  But,  extending  my  view  still  fiirther 
to  heathenish  and  idolatrous  nations,  I  discover  an  endless 
variety,  not  only  in  particular  opinions  and  modes  of  worship, 
but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  Deity,  wherein  they  widely 
differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  forementioned 
sects.  Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth  simple  and  uniform, 
I  'perceive  nothing  but  discord,  opposition,  and  wild  pre- 
tensions, all  springing  from  the  same  source,  to  wit,  the 
prejudice  of  education.  From  such  reasonings  and  reflexions 
as  these,  thinking  men  have  concluded  that  all  religions 
are  alike  false  and  fabulous.  One  is  a  Christian,  another  a 
Jew,  a  third  a  Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile, 
but  all  from  one  and  the  same  reason — because  they  happen 
to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective  sect  In  the  same 
manner,  therefore,  as  each  of  these  contending  parties  con- 
demns the  rest,  so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will  condemn 
and  reject  them  altogether,  observing,  that  they  all  draw 
their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  principle,  and  are 
carried  on  by  the  same  artifice,  to  answer  the  same  ends  of 
the  priest  and  the  magistrate. 
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7.  Euph.  You  hold  then  that  the  magistrate  concurs  with 
the  priest  in  imposing  on  the  people  ? 

Ale,  I  do ;  and  so  must  every  one  who  considers  things 
in  a  true  light  For,  you  must  know  the  magistrate's  princip^ 
aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under  him  in  awe.  Now,  the 
public  eye  restrains  men  from  open  offences  against  the  laws 
and  government.  But,  to  prevent  secret  transgressions,  a 
magistrate  finds  it  expedient  that  men  should  believe  there 
is  an  eye  of  Providence  watching  over  their  private  actions 
and  designs.  And,  to  intimidate  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  drawn  into  crimes  by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
he  gives  them  to  understand  that  whoever  escapes  punish- 
ment in  this  life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that 
so  heavy  and  lasting  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  pleasure 
and  profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence,  the  belief  of  a 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  have  been  esteemed  useful  engines 
of  government.  And,  to  the  end  that  these  notional  airy 
doctrines  might  make  a  sensible  impression,  and  be  retained 
on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful  rulers  have,  in  several  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  devised  temples,  sacrifices, 
churches,  rites,  ceremonies,  habits,  music,  prayer,  preaching, 
and  the  like  spiritual  trumpery,  whereby  the  priest  maketh 
temporal  gains,  and  the  magistrate  findeth  his  account  in 
frightening  and  subduing  the  people.  This  is  the  original  of 
the  combination  between  Church  and  State,  of  religion  by 
law  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes  of  priests 
all  over  the  world :  there  being  no  government  but  would 
have  you  fear  God,  that  you  may  honour  the  king  or  civil 
power.  And  you  will  ever  observe  that  politic  princes  keep 
up  a  good  understanding  with  their  clergy,  to  the  end  that 
they  in  return,  by  inculcating  religion  and  loyalty  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  may  render  them  tame,  timorous,  and 
slavish. 

Crito  and  I  heard  this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the 
utmost  attention,  though  without  any  appearance  of  sur- 
prise, there  being,  indeed,  nothing  in  it  to  us  new  or  un- 
expected. But  Euphranor,  who  had  never  before  been 
present  at  such  conversation,  could  not  help  shewing  some 
astonishment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with  a 
lively  air,  how  he  liked  Alciphron's  lecture.     It  is,  said  he. 
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the  first  I  believe  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind,  and 
requireth  a  strong  stomach  to  digest  it. 

EupK  I  will  own  to  you  that  my  digestion  is  none  of  the 
quickest ;  but  it  hath  sometimes,  by  degrees,  been  able  to 
master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indigestible.  At  pre< 
sent  I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alciphron ; 
but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  rather  astonished  than  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How !  (said  he,  turning 
to  Alciphron)  is  it  then  possible  you  should  not  believe  the 
being  of  a  God  ? 

Ale,  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  not. 

8.  But  this  is  what  I  foresaw — a  flood  of  light  let  in  at 
once  upon  the  mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and  disorder,  rather 
than  enlighten  it.  Was  I  not  pinched  in  time,  the  regular 
way  would  be  to  have  begun  with  the  circumstantials  of 
religion;  next  to  have  attacked  the  mysteries  of  Christianity; 
after  that  proceeded  to  the  practical  doctrines ;  and  in  the 
last  place  to  have  extirpated  that  which  of  all  other  religious 
prejudices,  being  the  first  taught  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath 
taken  the  deepest  root  in  our  minds,  I  mean,  the  belief  of 
a  God.  I  do  not  wonder  it  sticks  with  you,  having  known 
several  very  ingenious  men  who  found  it  difficult  to  free 
themselves  from  this  prejudice. 

Euph,  All  men  have  not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in 
thinking ;  for  my  own  part,  I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep 
pace  with  you. 

Ak.  To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little  way  back,  and  resume 
the  thread  of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  acquaint  you 
that,  having  applied  my  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of 
Truth,  I  discovered  it  to  be  of  a  stable,  permanent,  and  uni- 
form nature;  not  various  and  changeable,  like  modes  or 
fashions,  and  things  depending  on  fancy.  In  the  next  place, 
having  observed  several  sects  and  subdivisions  of  sects 
espousing  very  different  and  contrary  opinions,  and  yet  all 
professing  Christianity,  I  rejected  those  points  wherein  they 
differed,  retaining  only  that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all,  and 
so  became  a  Latitudinarian,  Having  afterwards,  upon  a 
more  enlarged  view  of  things,  perceived  that  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mahometans  had  each  their  different  systems  of 
fisdth,  agreeing  only  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  I  became  a 
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Dtht.  Lastly,  extending  my  view  to  all  the  other  various 
nations  which  inhabit  this  globe,  and  finding  they  agreed  in 
no  one  point  of  faith,  but  difTered  one  from  another,  as  well 
as  from  the  forementioned  sects,  even  in  the  notion  of  a 
God,  in  which  there  is  as  great  diversity  as  in  the  methods 
of  worship,  I  thereupon  became  an  Atheist:  it  being  my 
Opinion  that  a  man  of  courage  and  sense  should  follow  his 
argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is  mote 
ridiculous  than  to  be  a  free-thinker  by  halves.  I  approve 
the  man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and,  not  content  with 
lopping  off  the  branches,  extirpates  the  very  root  from  which 
they  sprui^. 

Q.  Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools, 
is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.  It  is  the 
grand  arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  naturally  riseth,  bj?  a 
certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought,  and  without  which 
he  can  never  possess  his  soul  in  absolute  liberty  and  repose. 
For  your  thorough  conviction  in  this  main  article,  do  but 
examine  the  notion  of  a  God  with  the  same  freedom  that 
you  would  other  prejudices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head, 
and  you  shall  not  find  that  you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses, 
the  only  true  means  of  discovering  what  is  real  and  sub- 
stantia] in  nature  :  you  will  find  it  lying  amongst  other  old 
lumber  in  some  obscure  corner  of  the  imagination,  the 
proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  all 
kinds ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than  the  rest,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  the  oldest.  This  is  all,  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  not  mine  only  but  that  of  many  more  the  most 
ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who,  I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I 
do  on  the  subject  of  a  Deity.  Though  some  of  them  hold 
it  proper  to  proceed  with  more  reserve  in  declaring  to  the 
world  their  opinion  in  this  particular  than  in  most  others. 
And,  it  must  be  owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England 
who  retain  a  foolish  prejudice  against  the  name  of  aUieist 
But  it  lessens  every  day  among  the  belter  sort ;  and  when  it 
is  quite  worn  out  our  free-thinkers  may  then  (and  not  till 
then)  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  religion  ; 
it  being  evident  that,  so  long  as  Che  existence  of  God  is 
believed,  religion  must  subsist  in  some  shape  or  other.  But, 
the  root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  scions  which  shoot 
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from  it  will  of  coiurse  wither  and  decay.  Such  are  all  those 
whimsical  notions  of  conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the 
like,  which  fill  a  man's  head  with  scruples,  awe  him  with 
fears,  and  make  him  a  more  thorough  slave  than  the  horse 
he  rides.  A  man  had  better  a  thousand  times  be  hunted  by 
bailiffs  or  messengers  than  haunted  by  these  spectres,  which 
embarrass  and  embitter  all  his  pleasures,  creating  the  most 
real  and  sore  servitude  upon  earth.  But  the  free-thinker, 
with  a  vigorous  flight  of  thought,  breaks  through  those  airy 
springes,  and  asserts  his  original  independency.  Others  in- 
deed may  talk,  and  write,  and  fight  about  liberty,  and  make 
an  outward  pretence  to  it;  but  the  free-thinker  alone  is 
truly  free. 

Alciphron  having  ended  this  discourse  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  Euphranor  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner: 

You  make  clear  work.  The  gentlemen  of  your  profession 
are,  it  seems,  admirable  weeders.  You  have  rooted  up  a 
world  of  notions :  I  should  be  glad  to  see  what  fine  things 
you  have  planted  in  their  stead. 

Ale,  Have  patience,  good  Euphranor.  I  will  shew  you, 
in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  was  sound  and  good  we 
leave  imtouched,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  in  the  mind  of 
man.  And,  secondly,  I  will  shew  you  what  excellent  things 
we  have  planted  in  it.  You  must  know  then  that,  pursuing 
our  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  we  do  at  last  arrive  at  some- 
thing solid  and  real,  in  which  all  mankind  agree,  to  wit,  the 
appetites,  passions,  and  senses :  these  are  founded  in  nature, 
are  real,  have  real  objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and 
substantial  pleasures ;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like 
animal  enjoyments  being  what  all  men  like  and  love.  And, 
if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  kinds  of  animals,  we  shall 
find  them  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural 
appetites  and  senses,  in  the  gratifying  and  satisfying  of  which 
they  are  constantly  employed.  Now,  these  real  natural 
good  things,  which  include  nothing  of  notion  or  fancy,  we 
are  so  far  from  destroying,  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  cherish 
and  improve  them.  According  to  us,  every  wise  man  looks 
upon  himself,  or  his  own  bodily  existence  in  this  present 
world,  as  the  centre  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his  actions  and 
regards.  He  considers  his  appetites  as  natural  guides, 
directing  to  his  proper  good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the 
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natural  true  means  of  enjoying  this  good.  Hence,  he  en- 
deavours to  keep  his  appetites  in  high  relish,  his  passions 
and  senses  strong  and  lively,  and  to  provide  the  greatest 
quantity  and  variety  of  real  objects  suited  to  them,  which  he 
studieth  to  enjoy  by  all  possible  means,  and  in  the  highest 
perfection  imaginable.  And  the  man  who  can  do  this  with- 
out restraint,  remorse,  or  fear  is  as  happy  as  any  other 
animal  whatsoever,  or  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being. 
Thus  I  have  given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles, 
discoveries,  and  tenets  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened 
age. 

lo.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  spoken  his  mind 
with  great  clearness. 

Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman 
for  letting  us  at  once  into  the  tenets  of  his  sect.  But,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in 
compliance  with  my  own  request,  hath  given  me  no  small 
uneasiness. 

You  need,  said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speaking 
freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  professes  himself  a  free- 
thinker. I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one,  whom  I  meant  to 
oblige,  uneasy.    Pray  let  me  know  wherein  I  have  offended. 

I  am  half  ashamed,  replied  Euphranor,  to  own  that  I,  who 
am  no  great  genius,  have  a  weakness  incidental  to  little  ones. 
I  would  say  that  I  have  favourite  opinions,  which  you  repre- 
sent to  be  errors  and  prejudices.  For  instance,  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  is  a  notion  I  am  fond  of,  as  what  supports 
the  mind  with  a  very  pleasing  prospect.  And,  if  it  be  an 
error,  I  should  perhaps  be  of  Tully's  mind,  who  in  that  case 
professed  he  should  be  sorry  to  know  the  truth,  acknowledging 
no  sort  of  obligation  to  certain  philosophers  in  his  days,  who 
taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.  They  were,  it  seems, 
predecessors  to  those  who  are  now  called  free-thinkers ;  which 
name  being  too  general  and  indefinite,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
prehends all  those  who  think  for  themselves,  whether  they 
agree  in  opinion  with  these  gentlemen  or  no — it  should  not 
seem  amiss  to  assign  them  a  specific  appellation  or  peculiar 
name,  whereby  to  distinguish  them  from  other  philosophers, 
at  least  in  our  present  conference.  For,  I  cannot  bear  to 
argue  against  free-thinking  and  free-thinkers. 
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Ak.  In  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  words  are  of  small  moment. 
We  do  not  think  truth  attached  to  a  name. 

Eupk.  If  you  please  then,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  us  caU 
your  sect  by  the  same  name  that  Tully  (who  understood  the 
force  of  language)  bestowed  upon  them. 

AU.  With  all  my  heart.     Pray  what  may  that  name  be  ? 

Euph.  Why,  he  calls  them  minute  phtiosephers. 

Right,  said  Crito,  the  modem  free-thinkers  are  the  very 
game  with  those  Cicero  called  minute  philosophers,  which 
name  admirably  suits  them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which 
diminish  all  the  most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views, 
and  hopes  of  men  ;  all  the  knowledge,  notions,  and  theories 
of  the  mind  they  reduce  to  sense ;  human  nature  they  con- 
tract and  d^rade  to  the  narrow  low  standard  of  animal  life, 
and  assign  us  only  a  small  pittance  of  time  instead  of  im- 
mortality. 

Alciphron  very  gravely  remarked  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
sect  had  done  no  injury  to  man,  and  that,  if  he  be  a  little, 
short-lived,  contemptible  animal,  it  was  not  their  saying  it 
made  him  so:  and  they  were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever 
defects  they  discover  than  a  faithful  glass  for  making  the 
wrinkles  which  it  only  shows.  As  to  what  you  observe,  said 
he,  of  those  we  now  call  free-thinkers  having  been  anciently 
termed  minute  philosophers,  it  is  my  opinion  this  appellation 
might  be  derived  from  their  considering  things  minutely,  and 
not  swallowing  them  in  the  gross,  as  other  men  are  used  to  do. 
Besides,  we  all  know  the  best  eyes  are  necessary  to  discern 
the  minutest  objects  :  it  seems,  therefore,  that  minute  philo- 
sophers might  have  been  so  called  from  their  distinguished 
perspicacity. 

Eupk.  O  Alciphron  !  these  minute  philosophers  (since 
that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates  who  plunder  all 
that  come  in  their  way.  I  consider  myself  as  a  man  left 
stripped  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

1 1.  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men  that  of 
late  years  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  which  lawgivers, 
philosophers,  and  divines,  have  been  erecting  for  so  many 
ages? 

Lysicles,  hearing  these  words,  smiled,  and  said  he  believed 
Euphranor  had  figured  to  himself  ptulosophers  in  square 
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^s  and  long  gowns  :  but,  thanks  to  these  happy  times,  the 
agn  of  pedantry  was  over.  Our  philosophers,  said  he,  are 
of  a  different  kind  from  those  awkward  students  who  think 
to  comt  at  knowledge  by  poring  on  dead  languages  and  old 
authors,  or  by  sequestering  themselves  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  to  meditate  in  solitude  and  retirement.  They  are  the 
best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who  know  the  world,  men  of 
pleasure,  men  of  fashion,  and  Bne  gentlemen. 

Euph.  I  have  some  small  notion  of  the  people  you  menrion, 
but  should  never  have  taken  them  for  philosophers. 

Cri.  Nor  would  any  one  else  till  of  late.  The  world  it 
seems  was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to  knowledge, 
thinking  it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of  academical 
education  and  study.  But,  among  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  finding  out  that  such 
a  method  doth  rather  retard  and  obstruct  than  promote 
knowledge. 

Ak.  Academical  study  may  be  comprised  in  two  points, 
reading  and  meditation.  Their  reading  is  chiefly  employed 
on  ancient  authors  in  dead  languages  :  so  that  a  great  part  of 
their  time  is  spent  in  learning  words  ;  which,  when  they  have 
mastered  with  infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it  but  old 
and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite  exploded  and  out  of 
Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what  can  they  possibly 
e  good  for  ?  He  that  wants  the  proper  materials  of  thought 
lay  think  and  meditate  for  ever  to  no  purpose  :  those  cob- 
■  '  s  spun  by  scholars  out  of  their  own  brains  being  alike 
■viceable,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or 
laterials  are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company. 
Kknow  several  gentlemen  who,  since  their  appearance  in  the 
_  orld,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the  rust  and 
pedantry  of  a  college  education  as  they  have  done  before  in 
acquiring  it 

Lysuies.    I'll  undertake,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the 

piodem  way,  shall  make  a  better  figure,  and  be  more  coo- 

"'lered  in  any  drawing-room  or  assembly  of  pwlite  people, 

n  one  at  four-and- twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at 

^ool  and  college.     He  shall  say  better  things  in  a  better 

iner,  and  be  more  liked  by  good  judges. 
E  Eufh.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this  improvement? 
Cri.  \Vhere  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  have  looked 
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for  it — in  a  dnwing-room,  a  coflee-house,  a  chocolate-hoose, 
at  the  tavern,  or  groom-porter's.  In  these  and  the  lilce  fashion- 
able places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite  persons  to 
^>eak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  poUticaL  So 
that  a  young  gentleman  who  frequents  them  is  in  the  way  of 
bearing  many  instructive  lectures,  seasoned  with  wit  and 
raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit  Three  or  four  sentences 
from  a  man  of  quality,  spoke  with  a  good  air,  make  more 
impression  and  convey  more  knowledge  than  a  dozen  disser- 
Udons  in  a  dry  academical  way. 

Enph.  There  is  thai  no  method,  or  course  of  studies,  in 
those  places? 

Lys.  None  but  an  easy  free  conversation,  which  takes  in 
everything  that  offers,  widiout  any  rule  or  design. 

EupA.  I  always  thought  that  some  order  was  necessary  to 
attain  any  useful  degree  of  knowledge  j  that  haste  and  con- 
fusion bf^t  a  conceited  ignorance ;  that  to  make  our  advances 
sure,  they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first  learned 
which  might  cast  a  light  on  what  was  to  follow. 

AU.  So  long  as  learning  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  that 
slow  formal  course  of  study,  few  of  the  better  sort  knew  much 
(rf  it :  but,  now  it  has  grown  an  amusement,  our  young  gentry 
and  nobility  imbibe  it  insensibly  amidst  their  diversions,  and 
make  a  considerable  progress. 

Euph,  Hence  probably  the  great  number  of  minute  philo- 
sophers. 

Cri.  It  is  to  this  that  seta  is  owing  for  so  many  ingenious 
proficients  of  both  sexes.  You  may  now  commonly  see 
(what  no  former  age  ever  saw)  a  young  lady,  or  a  petit  maltre, 
nonplus  a  divine,  or  an  old-fashiontS  gentleman,  who  hath 
read  many  a  Greek  and  Latin  author,  and  spent  much  time 
in  hard  methodical  study. 

Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  method,  exactness,  and 
industry  are  a  disadvantage. 

Here  Alcipbron,  turning  to  Lysicles,  said  he  could  make 
the  point  very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of  painting. 

Euph.  I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in  my  Ufe,  but  have 
a  tolerable  collection  of  prints,  and  have  seen  some  good 
drawings. 

AU.  You  know  then  the  difference  between  the  Dutch  and 
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I     Euph.  I  have  some  notion  of  it. 

Ate.  Suppose  now  a  drawing  finished  by  the  nice  and 
laborious  touches  of  a  Dutch  pencil,  and  another  off-hand 
scratched  out  in  ihc  free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master. 
The  Dutch  piece,  which  hath  cost  so  much  pains  and  time, 
will  be  exact  indeed,  but  without  that  force,  spirit,  and 
grace  which  appear  in  the  other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an 
easy,  free  pencil.  Do  but  apply  this,  and  the  point  will  be 
clear. 

Euph.  Pray  inform  me,  did  those  great  Italian  masters 
b^n  and  proceed  in  their  art  without  any  choice  of  method 
or  subject,  and  always  draw  with  the  same  ease  and  freedom  ? 
Or  did  they  obser^-e  some  method,  beginning  with  simple  and 
elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  finger,  which  they  drew 
with  great  pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the  same  thing,  tn 
order  to  draw  it  correctly,  and  so  proceeding  with  patience 

id  industry,  till,  after  a  considerable  length  of  lime,  they 

ive  at  the  free  masterly  manner  you  speak  of  If  this 
re  the  case,  I  leave  you  to  make  the  application. 

Ale.  You  may  dispute  the  matter  if  you  please.  But  a 
man  of  parts  is  one  thing,  and  a  pedant  another.  Pains  and 
method  may  do  for  some  sort  of  people.  A  man  must  be  a 
long  time  kindling  wet  straw  into  a  vile  smothering  flame, 
but  spirits  blaze  out  at  once. 

Euph.  The  minute  philosophers  have,  it  seems,  better 
parts  than  other  men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a  different 
education. 

Ale.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  what  Is  it  that  gives  one  man  a 
better  mien  than  another ;  more  politeness  in  dress,  speech, 
and  motion  ?  Nothing  but  frequenting  good  company.  By 
the  same  means  men  get  insensibly  a  delicate  taste,  a  refined 
judgment,  a  certain  politeness  in  thinking  and  e.\pressing 
one's  self.  No  wonder  If  you  countrymen  are  strangers  to 
the  advantage  of  polite  conversation,  which  constantly 
keeps  the  mind  awake  and  active,  exercising  its  faculties, 
and  calling  forth  all  its  strength  and  spirit,  on  a  thousand 
different  occasions  and  subjects  that  never  came  in  the 
way  of  a  book-worm  in  a  college,  any  more  than  of  a 
ploughman. 

Cri.  Hence  those  lively  faculties,  that  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, that  slyness  of  ridicule,  that  egregious  talent  of  wit 
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and  humour  which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of  youi  pro- 
fession. 

Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  your  sect  is  made  up  of 
what  you  call  fine  gentlemen. 

Lys.  Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some  con- 
templative spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who,  from  observing 
the  behaviour  and  proceedings  of  apprentices,  watermen, 
porters,  and  the  assemblies  of  rabble  in  the  streets,  have 
arrived  at  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  made 
great  discoveries  about  the  principles,  springs,  and  motives 
of  moral  actions.  These  have  demolished  the  received 
systems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in  the  city. 

Ale.  I  tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  sorts  and  professions, 
plodding  citizens,  thriving  stock-jobbers,  skilful  men  in 
business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of  the  army ;  but  our 
chief  strength,  and  flower  of  the  flock,  are  those  promising 
young  men  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  modem  education. 
These  are  the  growing  hopes  of  our  sect,  by  whose  credit 
and  influence  in  a  few  years  we  expect  to  see  those  great 
things  accomplished  that  we  have  in  view. 

Euph.  I  could  never  have  imagined  your  sect  so  con- 
siderable. 

Ak.  There  are  in  England  many  honest  folk  as  much  in 
the  dark  about  these  matters  as  yourselves. 

12.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of 
fashion,  by  what  a  senator  saith  in  the  house,  a  judge  upon 
the  bench,  or  a  priest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all  speak  according 
to  law,  that  is,  to  the  reverend  prejudices  of  our  forefathers, 
would  be  wrong.  You  should  go  into  good  company,  and 
mind  what  men  of  parts  and  breeding  say,  those  who  are 
best  heard  and  most  admired,  as  well  in  public  places  of 
resort  as  in  private  visits.  He  only  who  hath  these  opportuni- 
ties can  know  our  real  strength,  our  numbers,  and  the  figure 
that  we  make. 

Euph.  By  your  account  there  must  be  many  minute 
philosophers  among  the  men  of  rank  and  fortune. 

Ale.  Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a  few ;  and  they  do  much 
contribute  to  the  spreading  our  notions.  For,  he  who  knows 
the  world  must  observe  that  fashions  constantly  descend.  It 
is  therefore  the  right  way  to  propagate  an  opinion  from  the 
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Nipper  end.  Not  to  say  that  the  patronage  of  such  men  is  an 
encouiagement  to  our  authors. 

Euph.  It  seems,  then,  you  have  authors  among  you. 

Lys,  That  we  have,  several,  and  those  very  great  men, 
who  have  obliged  the  world  with  many  useful  and  profound 
discoveries, 

Cri.  Moschon.  for  instance,  hath  proved  thai  man  and 
beast  are  really  of  the  same  nature :  that  consequently  a  man 
need  only  indulge  his  senses  and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as 
a  brute.  Gorgias  hath  gone  further,  demonstrating  man  to 
be  a  piece  of  clock-work  or  machine  ;  and  that  thought  or 
reason  is  the  same  thing  as  the  impulse  of  one  ball  against 
another.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  use  of  these  discoveries, 
proving,  as  clearly  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics,  that 
conscience  is  a  whim,  and  morality  a  prejudice ;  and  that  a 
man  is  no  more  accountable  for  his  actions  than  a  clock  is 
for  striking.  Tryphon  hath  written  irrefragably  on  the  use- 
fulness of  vice.  Thrasenor  hath  confuted  the  foolish  preju- 
dice men  had  against  atheism,  shewing  that  a  republic  of 
atheists  might  live  very  happily  together.  Demylus  hath 
made  a  jest  of  loyalty,  and  convinced  the  world  there  is  no- 
thing in  il :  to  him  and  another  philosopher  of  the  same 
stamp  this  age  is  indebted  for  discovering  that  public  spirit 

an  idle  enthusiasm,  which  seizeth  only  on  weak  minds. 

would  be  endless  to  recount  the  discoveries  made  by 

iters  of  this  sect. 

Lys.  But  the  masterpiece  and  finishing  stroke  is  a  learned 
anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  containing  a  demonstration 
against  the  being  of  God :  which  it  is  concdved  the  public 
is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I  am  assured  by  some  judicious 
fiiends  who  have  seen  it  that  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  and 
will  do  a  world  of  good,  at  one  blow  demolishing  the  whole 
system  of  religion.  These  discoveries  are  published  by  our 
philosophers,  sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but  often  in 
pamphlets  and  loose  papers  for  their  readier  conveyance 
through  the  kingdom.  And  to  them  must  be  ascribed  that 
absolute  and  independent  freedom  which  groweth  so  fast  to 
the  terror  of  all  bigots.  Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  begin  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  so  many  ingenious  men. 

Euph.  It  should  seem  by  this  account  that  youi  sect 
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extend  their  discoveries  beyond  religion ;  and  that  loyalty  to 
his  prince  and  reverence  for  the  laws  are  but  mean  things  in 
the  eye  of  a  minute  philosopher. 

Lys.  Very  mean  ;  we  are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any- 
thing sacred  either  in  king  or  constitution,  or  indeed  in 
anything  else.  A  man  of  sense  may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an 
occasional  regard  to  his  prince;  but  this  is  no  more  at 
bottom  than  what  he  pays  to  God,  when  he  kneels  at  the 
sacrament  to  qualify  himself  for  an  office.  "  Fear  God  "  and 
"  Honour  the  king  "  are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  cramped  human  nature,  and  awed  not  only 
weak  minds  but  even  men  of  good  understanding,  till  th«r 
eyes,  as  I  observed  before,  were  opened  by  our  philosophers. 

Euph.  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  when  the 
fear  of  God  is  quite  extinguished  the  mind  must  be  very  easy 
with  respect  to  other  duties,  which  become  outward  pretences 
and  formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit  their  hold 
upon  the  conscience,  and  conscience  always  supposeth  the 
being  of  a  God.  But  I  still  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all 
denominations  (how  widely  soever  they  might  differ  as  to 
some  particular  points)  agreed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of 
so  much  at  least  as  is  called  Natural  Religion. 

Ale.  I  have  already  told  you  my  own  opinion  of  those 
matters,  and  what  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more. 

Cri.  Probably,  Euphranor,  by  the  title  of  Deists,  which  is 
sometimes  given  to  minute  philosophers,  you  have  been 
misled  to  imagine  they  believe  and  worship  a  God  according 
to  the  light  of  nature ;  but,  by  living  among  them,  you  may 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither  time, 
nor  place,  nor  form  of  Divine  worship ;  they  offer  neither 
prayers  nor  praises  to  God  in  pubUc ;  and  in  their  private 
practice  shew  a  contempt  or  dislike  even  of  the  duties  of 
Natural  Religion.  For  instance,  the  saying  grace  before  and 
after  meals  is  a  plain  point  of  natural  worship,  and  was  once 
universally  practised ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  sect  prevailed 
it  hath  been  laid  aside,  not  only  by  the  minute  philosophers 
themselves,  who  would  be  infinitely  ashamed  of  such  a  weak- 
ness as  to  be^  God's  blessing  or  give  God  thanks  for  their 
daily  food,  but  also  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being 
thought  fools  by  the  minute  philosophers. 

Euph.  Is  it  possible  that  men  who  really  believe  a  God 
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■lliould  yet  decline  paying  so  easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for 
fear  of  incurring  the  contempt  of  Atheists  ? 

Cri.  I  tell  you  there  are  many  who,  l)elieving  in  their 
hearts  the  truth  of  religion,  are  yet  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own 
it,  lest  they  should  forfeit  their  reputation  with  those  who 
have  the  good  luck  to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of 
genius. 

Ak.  O  Euphranor,  we  must  make  allowance  for  Crito's 
prejudice  :  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  means  well.  But 
doth  it  not  look  like  prejudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is 
paid  OUT  ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  than  to 
merit? 

Euph.  I  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very  wonderful, 
'md  diat  those  authors  must  needs  be  great  men  who  are 
Ible  to  prove  such  paradoxes :  for  example,  that  so  knowing 
\  man  as  a  minute  philosopher  should  be  a  mere  machine, 
'X  at  best  no  better  than  a  brute. 
'  Ak.  It  is  a  true  maxim — That  a  man  should  think  with  the 

med,  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  1  should  be  loath  to 
e  a  gentleman  of  merit  in  such  a  light,  before  prejudiced 
or  ignorant  men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy  have  this  in 
common  with  many  other  truths  in  metaphysics,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  that  vulgar  ears  cannot 
bear  them.  All  our  discoveries  and  notions  are  in  them- 
selves true  and  certain ;  but  they  are  at  present  known  only 
to  the  better  sort,  and  would  sound  strange  and  odd  among 
the  vulgar.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with 
time. 

Euph.  I  do  not  wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be 
startled  at  the  notions  of  your  philosophy. 

Cri.  Truly  a  very  curious  sort  of  philosophy,  and  much 

be  admired ! 

3,  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken  a  direct 
intraiy  course  to  all  the  great  philosophers  of  former  ages, 
who  made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and  rtfine  human-kmd, 
and  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  From  the  brute ;  to  moderate 
and  subdue  men's  apperites;  to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of 
their  nature ;  to  awaken  and  improve  their  superior  faculties, 
and  direct  them  to  the  noblest  objects ;  to  possess  men's  minds 
with  a  high  sense  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  Supreme  Good, 
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and  the  ImmOTtBlity  of  the  Soul  They  took  great  paina  to 
strengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue;  and  upon  all  those 
subjects  have  wrought  out  noble  theories,  and  treated  with 
singular  force  of  reason.  But  it  seems  our  minute  phllo- 
SOpbers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other  wise  and  thinking  men  ; 
it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  principles  of  all  that 
is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of  man,  to  unhinge  all 
order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  morality, 
and,  instead  of  improving  and  ennobling  our  natures,  to 
bring  us  down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking  of  the 
most  uneducated  and  barbarous  nations,  and  even  to  d^rade 
human-kind  to  a  level  with  brute  beasts.  And  all  the  while 
they  would  pass  upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge. 
But,  in  effect,  what  is  all  this  n^ative  knowledge  better  than 
downright  savage  ignorance  ?  That  there  is  no  Providence, 
no  Spirit,  no  Future  State,  no  Moral  Duty :  truly  a  fine 
system  for  an  honest  man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious  man  to 
value  himself  upon ! 

Alciphion,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  some  uneasiness, 
very  gravely  replied  : — Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  weight  of  authority,  but  by  the  force  of  reason.  You 
may  pass,  indeed,  general  reflexions  on  our  notions,  and 
call  them  brutal  and  barbarous  if  you  please :  but  it  is  such 
brutality  and  such  barbarism  as  few  could  have  attained  to 
if  men  of  the  greatest  genius  had  not  broken  the  ice,  there 
bdng  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  educa- 
tion, and  conquer  old  prejudices.  To  remove  and  cast  oflf 
a  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  soul  from 
our  very  infancy  requires  great  courage  and  great  strength  of 
faculties.  Our  philosophers,  therefore,  do  well  deserve  the 
name  of  esprits  /oris,  men  of  strong  heads,  free-thinkers,  and 
such  like  appellations,  betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of 
mind.  It  is  very  piossible  the  heroic  labours  of  these  men 
may  be  represented  (for  what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresen- 
tation ?)  as  a  piratical  plundering,  and  stripping  the  mind  of 
its  wealth  and  ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  divesting  it 
only  of  its  prejudices,  and  reducing  it  to  its  untainted  original 
stale  of  nature.  Oh  nature !  the  genuine  beauty  of  pure 
nature  ! 

Euph.  You  seem  very  much  taken  with  the  beauty  of 
nature.     Be  pleased  to  tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  tiiose  things 
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which  you  esteem  natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know 


14.  Ale.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  instance,  to  the 
mind  of  man,  tt  must  appear  originally  therein  ;  it  must  be 
universally  in  ail  men  ;  it  must  be  invariably  the  same  in  all 
nations  and  ages.  These  limitations  of  original,  universal, 
and  invariable,  exclude  all  those  notions  found  in  the  human 
mind  which  are  the  effect  of  custom  and  education.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  all  other  species  of  beings. 
A  cat,  for  example,  hath  a  natural  inclination  to  pursue 
a  mouse,  because  it  agrees  with  the  forementioned  marks. 
But,  if  a  cat  be  taught  to  play  tricks,  you  will  not  say  those 
tricks  are  natural.  For  the  same  reason,  if  upon  a  plum 
tree,  peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody  will  say  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum  tree. 

Euph.  But  to  return  to  man:  it  seems  you  allow  those 
things  alone  to  be  natural  to  him  which  show  themselves  upon 
his  first  entrance  into  the  world;  to  wit,  the  senses,  and  such 
passions  and  appetites  as  are  discovered  upon  the  first  ap- 
plication of  their  respective  objects. 

Ale.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Euph.  Tell  me.  Alciphron,  if  from  a  young  apple  tree, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  there  should  shoot  forth 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  apples ;  would  you  deny  these  things 
to  be  natural,  because  they  did  not  discover  and  display 
themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ? 

Ale.  I  would  not, 

Euph.  And  suppose  that  in  a  man,  after  a  certain  season, 
the  appetite  of  lust,  or  the  faculty  of  reason  shall  shoot 
forth,  open,  and  display  themselves,  as  leaves  and  blossoms 
do  in  a  tree ;  would  you,  therefore,  deny  them  to  be  natural 
to  him,  because  they  did  not  appear  in  his  original  infancy? 

Ale.  I  acknowledge  I  would  not. 

Euph.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  first  mark  of  a  thing's 
being  natural  to  the  mind  was  not  warily  laid  down  by  you ; 
to  wit,  that  it  should  appear  originally  in  it. 

Ale.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron,  whether  you  do 
not  think  it  natural  for  an  orange-plant  tree  10  produce 
oranges? 
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Ale.  I  do. 

Euph.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good  salad;  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  it  may,  with  much  pains 
and  cultiu^  thrive  and  produce  indifferent  fruit ;  but  in 
Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce  much  better  with  little  ot 
no  pains.     Is  this  true  or  not  ? 

Ak.  It  is  true. 

Euph.  The  plant  being  the  same  in  all  places  doth  not 
produce  the  same  fruit — sun,  soil,  and  cultivation  making  a 


Ak.  I  grant  it 

Euph.  And,  since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with 
respect  to  all  species,  why  may  we  not  conclude,  by  a  parity 
of  a  reason,  that  things  may  be  natural  to  human-kind,  and 
yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor  invariably  the  same  where 
they  are  found  ? 

Ak.  Hold,  Euphranor,  you  must  explain  yourself  fiirther. 
I  shall  not  be  over  hasty  in  my  concessions. 

Lys.  Vou  are  in  the  right,  Alciphron,  to  stand  upon  your 
guard.     I  do  not  like  these  ensnaring  questions. 

Euph.  I  desire  you  to  make  no  concessions  in  com- 
plaisance to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  your  opinion  upon  each 
particular,  that  we  may  understand  one  another,  know 
wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in  finding  out  the 
truth.  But  (added  Euphranor,  turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if 
the  gentlemen  are  agtunst  a  free  and  fair  inquiry,  I  shall  give 
them  no  further  trouble. 

Ak.  Our  opinions  will  stand  the  test  We  fear  no  trial ; 
proceed  as  you  please. 

Euph.  It  seems  then  that,  from  what  you  have  granted, 
it  should  follow  things  may  be  natural  to  men,  although 
they  do  not  actually  show  themselves  in  all  men,  nor  in 
equal  perfection  ;  there  being  as  great  difiference  of  culture, 
and  every  other  advantage,  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as 
is  to  be  found  with  respect  to  the  vegetable  nature  of  plants, 
to  use  your  own  simihtude ;  is  it  so  or  not  7 

Ak.  It  is. 

Euph.  Answer  me,  Alciphron,  do  not  men  in  all  times 
and  places,  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  express  their 
thoughts  by  speech  ? 
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Ak.  They  do. 

Euph.  Should  it  not  seem,  then,  that  language  is  natural  ? 

Ak.  It  should. 

E»pk.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  variety  of  languages  7 

Ak.  I  acknowledge  there  is. 

Eupk.  From  all  this  will  it  not  follow  a  thing  may  be 
natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety  ? 

Ak.  I  grant  it  will, 

Eupk.  Should  it  not  seem,  therefore,  to  follow  that  a 
thing  may  be  natural  to  manlund,  though  it  have  not  those 
marks  01  condirions  assigned;  though  it  be  not  original, 
noiversal,  and  invariable  ? 

Ak.  It  should. 

Etiph.  And  that,  consequently,  religious  worship  and 
cnvil  govemment  may  be  natural  to  man,  notwithstandir^ 
they  admit  of  sundry  forms  and  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection P 

Aic.  It  seems  so. 

Eupk.  Vou  have  granted  already  that  reason  is  natural  to 
mankind. 

Aic.  I  have. 

Eupk.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  agreeable  to  reason  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  man. 

Ak.  It  is. 

Eupk.  Will  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue 
are  natural  to  man  ? 

Ak.  Whatever  is  reasonable  1  admit  to  be  natural. 

Eupk.  And,  33  those  fruits  which  grow  from  the  most 
generous  and  mature  stock,  in  the  choicest  soil,  and  with  the 
best  culture,  are  most  esteemed ;  even  so  ought  we  not  to 
think  those  sublime  truths,  which  are  the  fruits  of  mature 
thought,  and  have  been  rationally  deduced  by  men  of  the 
best  and  most  improved  understandings,  to  be  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  rational  nature  of  man  ?  And,  if  so,  being 
in  fact  reasonable,  natural,  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be 
esteemed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and  ground- 
less prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because  they 
take  early  root,  and  sprout  forth  betimes  by  the  care  and 
diUgence  of  our  instructors  ? 

Ak.  Agreed,  provided  still  they  may  be  rationally  deduced : 
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but  to  take  this  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgarly  call  the 
Truths  of  Morality  and  Religion,  would  be  beg^ng  the 
question. 

Euph.  You  are  in  the  right :  I  do  not,  therefore,  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced.  I  only  suppose 
that,  if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed  natural  to  man ;  or,  in 
other  words,  agreeable  to,  and  growing  from,  the  most 
excellent  and  peculiar  part  of  human  nature. 

Ale.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  this. 

Euph.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  your  former  assertions 
— that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be  found  in 
all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world ;  that,  to  obtain 
a  genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must  extirpate  all  the 
effects  of  education  and  instruction,  and  regaid  only  the 
senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  which  are  to  be  found 
ori^nEilly  in  all  mankind;  that,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a 
God  can  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  as  not  being  originally 
in  the  mind,  nor  the  same  in  all  men  P  Be  pleased  to  recon- 
cUe  these  things  with  your  late  concessions,  which  the  force 
of  truth  seems  to  have  extorted  from  you. 

15.  AU.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be  not  one  and 
the  same,  uniform,  invariable  thing :  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
many  different  and  inconsistent  notions  which  men  entertain 
of  God  and  duty  be  not  a  plain  proof  there  is  no  truth  in 
them? 

Euph.  That  truth  is  constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own, 
and  that  consequently  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other 
cannot  be  true  :  but  I  think  it  will  not  hence  followthey  are 
all  alike  false.  If,  among  various  opinions  about  the  same 
thing,  one  be  grounded  on  clear  and  evident  reasons,  that  is 
to  be  thought  true,  and  others  only  so  far  as  they  consist  with 
it  Reason  is  the  same,  and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to  the 
same  conclusions,  in  all  times  and  places.  Socrates,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  seems  to  have  reasoned  himself  into  the 
same  notion  of  a  God  which  is  entertained  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name  to  any  who 
are  not  of  your  sect*  And  the  remark  of  Confucius,  that  a 
man  should  guard  in  his  youth  against  lust,  in  manhood 

'  Iq  the  fint  edition  this  read  "  who  are  not  atheists." — Eo. 
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against  Eaction,  and  in  old  age  against  covetousness,  is  as 
current  morality  in  Europe  as  in  China. 

Ak.  But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  all  men  thought 
the  same  way,  difference  of  opinions  implying  uncertainty. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  what  you  tiUte  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Ale.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun 
and  moon. 

Euph.  Are  you  sure  of  this  ? 

Ale.  Undoubtedly. 

Euph.  Are  all  mankind  agreed  in  this  truth  t 

Alt.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous  people  assign 
different  ridiculous  causes  for  this  appearance. 

Euph.  It  seems,  then,  there  are  different  cqiinions  about 
the  nature  of  an  eclipse. 

Ak.  There  are. 

Euph.  And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true. 

AU.  It  is. 

Euph.  Diversity,  therefore,  of  opinions  about  a  thing,  doth 
not  hinder  but  that  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions 
concerning  it  may  be  true. 

Ak.  This  I  acknowledge. 

Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  your  argument 
against  the  belief  of  a  God  from  the  variety  of  opinions 
about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive.  Nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  conclude  against  the  truth  of  any  moral  or  religious  tenet, 
from  the  various  opinions  of  men  upon  the  same  subject 
Might  not  a  man  as  well  ai^e,  that  no  historical  account  of 
a  matter  of  fact  can  be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given 
of  it  ?  Or,  may  we  not  as  well  infer  that,  because  the  several 
sects  of  philosophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  of  them 
can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute  philosophers  them- 
selves? 

During  this  conversation  Lysicles  seemed  uneasy,  like  one 
that  wished  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God.  Alciphron,  said 
be,  methinks  you  sit  by  very  tamely,  while  Euphranor  saps 
the  foundation  of  our  tenets. 

Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Alciphron :  a  skilful  gamester 
has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary  by  yielding  him  some 
advantage  at  first  I  am  glad,  said  he,  turning  to  Euphranor, 
that  you  are  drawn  in  to  argue,  and  make  your  appeals  to 
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leason.  For  my  part,  wherever  reason  leads  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  follow.  Know  then,  Euphranor,  that  I  freely  give 
up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value  the  success 
of  a  few  crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse,  any 
more  than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile  infantry  they 
place  in  the  front  of  their  armies,  for  no  other  end  but  to 
waste  the  powder,  and  blunt  the  swords  of  their  enemies. 
Be  assured  I  have  in  reserve  a  body  of  othei^ess  arguments, 

which  I  am  ready  to  produce.     I  will  undertake  to  prove 

Euph.  O  Alciphron  I  I  do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of 
proving.  But,  before  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  any  farther 
proofs,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  notions  of  your 
minute  philosophy  are  worth  proving.  I  mean,  whether  they 
are  of  use  and  service  to  manldnd. 

i6.  Ak.  As  to  that,  give,  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a  thii^  may 
be  useful  to  one  man's  views,  and  not  to  another's :  but  truth 
is  truth,  whether  useful  or  not,  and  must  not  be  measured  by 
the  convenience  of  this  or  that  man,  or  party  of  men. 

Euph.  But  is  not  the  general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rule  and  measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  such  truths  as 
direct  or  influence  the  moral  actions  of  men  ? 

Ak.  That  point  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
legislators,  and  divines,  and  politicians  have  always  alleged, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  religion  and 
morality.*  But,  granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove  these 
notions  to  be  true  ?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  truth  is 
another.  A  genuine  philosopher,  therefore,  will  overlook  all 
advantages,  and  consider  only  truth  itself  as  such. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  your  genuine  philosopher  a 
wise  man,  or  a  fool  7 

Ak.  Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men. 

Euph.  Which  is  to  be  thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts 
with  design,  or  he  who  acts  at  random  ? 

Ak.  He  who  acts  with  design. 


'  The  moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which  flalterr  begot 
npon  pride.  "Fable  of  the  Bees,"  Port  I.,  p.  37.  (Note  added  to 
edition  of  1752.  Berkeley  quotes  from  the  second  edition  or  (he  "Fable," 
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Ei^h,  Whoever  acts  with  design,  acts  for  some  end :  doth 
be  not? 

Ak.  He  doth. 

Euph.  And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end  7 
Alt.  True. 

Eupk.  And  he  sheweth  his  wisdom  in  making  choice  of 
fit  means  to  obtain  his  end  ? 
Ak.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Eupk.  By  how  much,  therefore,  the  end  proposed  is  more 
excellent,  and  by  how  much  fitter  the  means  employed  are 
to  obtun  it,  so  much  the  wiser  is  the  agent  to  be  esteemed  ? 
AU.  This  seems  to  be  true. 

Eupk.  Can  a  rational  agent  propose  a  more  excellent  end 
than  happiness? 
AU.  He  cannot 

Eupk.  Of  good  things,  the  greater  good  is  most  excellent  ? 
AU.  Doubtless. 

Eupk.  Is  not  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater 
good  than  the  private  happiness  of  one  man,  or  of  some 
certain  men? 
Ak.  It  is. 

Euph.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  most  excellent  end  ? 
AU.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end,  by  the 
properest  methods,  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men  ? 
AU.  I  grant  they  are. 

Euph.  Which  is  a  wise  man  governed  by,  wise  or  foolish 
notions? 

Ale.  By  wise,  doubtless. 

Euph.  It  seems  then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes  the 
general  welt-being  of  mankind,  by  the  proper  necessary 
means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts  upon  wise  grounds. 
AU.  It  should  seem  so. 

Eupk.  And  is  not  folly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom  ? 
Ale.  It  is. 

Euph,  Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men 
are  foolish  who  go  about  to  unhinge  such  principles  as 
have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  general  good  of 
mankind? 

AU.  Perhaps  this  might  be  granted :  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  observe  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  deny  it 
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Euph.  How  I  you  will  not  surely  deny  the  conclusion, 
when  you  admit  the  premises? 

Ak.  I  would  fain  know  upon  what  terms  we  argue; 
whether  in  this  progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man 
makes  a  slip,  it  be  utterly  irretrievable  ?  For,  if  you  are  on 
the  catch  to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage,  without  allowing 
for  surprise  or  inattention,  I  must  tell  you  this  is  not  the 
way  to  convince  my  judgment 

Euph.  O  Alciphron  I  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth. 
You  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been 
said,  and  to  recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made. 
But  then  you  must  distinctly  point  it  out :  otherwise  it  will 
be  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 

AU.  I  agree  with  you  upon  these  terms  jointly  to  proceed 
in  search  of  truth,  for  to  that  I  am  sincerely  devoted.  In 
the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry,  I  was,  it  seems,  guilty  of 
an  oversight,  in  acknowledging  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind to  be  a  greater  good  than  the  particular  happiness  of 
one  man.  For  in  fact  the  individual  happiness  of  every  man 
alone  constitutes  his  own  entire  good.  The  happiness  of 
other  men,  making  no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to 
me  a  good :  I  mean  a  true  natural  good.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me,  in  truth  and 
nature  {for  I  do  not  speak  of  political  pretences),  since  no 
wise  man  will  pursue  an  end  which  doth  not  concern  him- 
This  is  the  voice  of  nature.  O  nature  1  thou  art  the  fountain, 
original,  and  pattern  of  all  that  is  good  and  wise. 

Euph.  You  would  like  then  to  follow  nature,  and  propose 
her  as  a  guide  and  f)attem  for  your  imitation  ? 

Ak.  Of  all  things. 

Euph.  Whence  do  you  gather  this  respect  for  nature? 

Ak.  From  the  excellency  of  her  productions. 

Euph.  In  a  vegetable,  for  instance,  you  say  there  is  use 
and  excellency;  because  the  several  parts  of  it  are  so 
connected  and  fitted  to  each  other  as  to  protect  and  nourish 
the  whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the 
kind ;  and  because  in  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to 
please  the  sense,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man. 

Ak.  Even  so. 

Euph.  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excellency  of 
animal  bodies  from  observing  the  frame  and  fitness  of  their 
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several  parts,  by  which  they  mutually  conspire  to  the  well- 
being  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  the  whole?  Do  you  not 
also  observe  a  natural  union  and  consent  between  animals  of 
the  same  kind  j  and  that  even  different  kinds  of  animals 
have  certain  quahties  and  instincts  whereby  they  contribute 
to  the  exercise,  nourishment,  and  delight  of  each  other? 
Even  the  inanimate  unorganized  elements  seem  to  have  aq 
excellence  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was  the  excellency 
of  water,  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  vegetables  to  spring 
from  the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits?  And  what 
would  become  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  not 
wanned  by  the  sun,  moistened  by  water,  and  fanned  by  air  ? 
Throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  visible  and  natural 
world,  do  you  not  perceive  a  mutual  connexion  and  coire- 
spondence  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  not  from  hence  that  you 
frame  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and  order,  and  beauty  of 
nature  ? 

Ak.  All  this  I  grant 

Evph.  And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  SEud  {who  were 
no  more  bigots  than  you  are),  and  did  you  not  yourself  say, 
this  pattern  of  order  was  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  rational 
agents? 

Ale.  I  do  not  deny  this  to  be  true. 

Euph.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  infer  the  same  union, 
order,  and  regularity  in  the  moral  world  that  we  perceive  to 
be  in  the  natural? 

Ak.  We  ought. 

Euph.  Should  it  not  therefore  seem  to  follow,  that  reason- 
able creatures  were,  as  the  philosophical  Emperor '  observes, 
made  one  for  anoUier;  and,  consequently,  that  man  ought 
not  to  consider  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  whose 
happiness  is  not  connected  with  that  of  other  men  \  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  a  whole,  to  the  common  good  of  which  he 
ought  to  conspire,  and  order  his  ways  and  actions  suitably, 
if  he  would  live  according  to  nature  ? 

Ak.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then  ? 

Euph.  Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  consider 
and  pursue  his  private  good,  with  regard  to,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  other  men  ?    In  granting  of  which,  you 

'  M.  ADtoDin.  lib.  iv. 
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thought  yourself  guilty  of  an  oversight  Though,  indeed, 
the  sympathy  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  mutual  affections 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  have  been  always 
aUowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point :  and  though  it  was  the 
cODStant  doctrine  of  those  who  were  esteemed  the  wisest  and 
most  thinking  men  among  the  ancients,  as  the  Platonists, 
Peripatetics,  and  Stoics ;  to  say  nothing  of  Christians,  whom 
you  pronounce  to  be  an  unthinking,  prejudiced  sort  of 
people. 

Ale.  I  shall  not  dispute  this  point  with  you. 

Eupk.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  so  far  agreed,  should  it 
not  seem  to  follow  from  the  premises — that  the  belief  of  a 
God,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  moral  duties  are  the  only  wise, 
light,  and  genuine  principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they 
have  a  necessary  connection  with  the  well-being  of  mankind  ? 
This  conclusion  you  have  been  led  to  by  your  own  con- 
cessions, and  by  the  analogy  of  nature. 

Ah.  I  have  been  drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through 
several  preliminaries,  which  1  cannot  well  call  to  mind ;  but 
one  thing  I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessary  con- 
nexion those  principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind, 
which  is  a  point  neither  proved  nor  granted. 

Lys.  This  I  take  to  be  a  grand  fundamental  prejudice,  as 
I  doubt  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  make  appear.  But  it  is 
now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit,  defer  this  subject  till 
to-morrow. 

Upon  which  motion  of  Lysicles,  we  put  an  end  to  our 
conversation  for  that  evening. 
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.  Volgu  enoi,  that  vice  U  hurtfiiL  a.  Th«  benefit  of  dninkeniiess, 
caminEi  aod  whoring.  3.  Prejudice  ngainst  vice  weariiv  oC  4. 
Its  usdiilness  iliusl  rated  in  the  instances  of  Callicles  and  Teledlla. 
5.  The  Kaioning  of  Lysicles  in  behalf  of  vice  examined.  6.  Wrone 
to  punish  actions,  when  the  docCiines  whence  they  Bow  are  tolerated. 
7.  Huaidoos  eiperiment  of  the  minute  philosophers.  S.  Their 
doctrine  of  drculation  and  revolution,  g.  Thdr  sense  of  a  teform- 
alion.  10.  Kiches  alone  not  the  public  weal.  11.  Authoiiqr  of 
minute  philosophers  :  their  prejudice  against  religion.  13,  Eflects 
ofluxuiy:  virtue,  whether  notional  ?  13.  Pleasure  of  sense.  14. 
What  sort  of  pleasure  most  natural  to  man.  15.  Dignity  of  human 
nature.  16.  Pleasure  mistaken.  17.  Amusements,  misery,  and 
cowardice  of  minute  philosophers.  iS.  Rakes  cannot  reckon.  19. 
Abilities  and  success  of  minute  philosophers.  20.  Hacmy  effects 
of  the  minute  philosophy  in  particular  instances.  II.  Tneir  free 
notions  about  government  3Z.  England  tbepiopersoil  forminule 
philosophy.  23.  The  policy  and  address  ol  its  professors.  24. 
Merit  of  minute  philosophers  towards  the  public.  15.  Their  notions 
and  character.     26.  Their  tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 


NEXT  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said  the  weather 
was  so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day  abioad, 
and  take  a  cold  dinner  under  a  shade  in  some  pleasant  [>ait 
of  the  country.  Whereupon,  after  breakfast,  we  went  down 
to  a  beach  aboac  half  a  mile  off;  where  we  walked  on  the 
smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 

'  This  Dialc^e  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  economical  paradoxes 
of  Mandeville,  whose  shrewd  and  coarse  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private 
Vices,  Public  Benefits"  (1705  as  "the  Grumbling  Hive,"  1714,  4c., 
as  tbe  "Fable  "),  had  half-terrified  and  wholly  shacked  and  puiiledtbe 
reputable  part  of  the  nation.  In  this  work  some  dc^crel  verses  set 
forth  how  a  prosperous  and  vicious  hive  of  bees  found  that  on  becoming 
virtuous,  their  prosperity  suddenly  deserted  them  ;  and  (he  lesson  01 
every  few  lines  is  pointwl  out  in  a  lengthy  commentary.  "What  we 
call  evil  in  this  world,"  be  says,  for  instance,  on  p.  418  (1723  edition). 
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wild  broken  rocks,  intemiUed  with  shady  trees  and  springs 
of  water,  till  the  sun  began  to  be  uneasy.  We  then  withdrew 
into  a  hollow  glade,  between  two  rocks,'  where  we  had  no 
sooner  seated  ourselves  than  Lysictes,  addressing  himself  to 
Euphranor,  said  : — I  am  now  ready  to  peiform  what  I  under- 
took last  evening,  which  was  to  show  there  is  nothing  in 
I  that  necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imagine  between 
I  those  principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  good.  I 
freely  own  that,  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
authority  of  legislators  or  philosophers,  it  must  go  against  us. 
For,  those  men  generally  take  it  for  granted  that  Vice  is 
pernicious  to  the  public ;  and  that  men  cannot  be  kept  from 
vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  sense  of  a  Future 
State  :  whence  they  are  induced  to  think  the  belief  of  such 
things  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  human-kind.  This 
false  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages  in  the  world,  and 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief,  being  in  truth  the  cause  of 
religious  estabhshments,  and  gaining  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  laws  and  magistrates  to  the  clergy  and  their 
superstitions.  Even  some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients, 
who  agreed  with  our  sect  in  denying  a  Providence  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to 
lie  under  the  common  prejudice,  that  vice  was  hurtful  to 
societies  of  men.  But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great 
philosophers,  who  have  undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  private  vices  are  pubUc  benefits.  This 
discovery  was  reserved  to  our  times,  and  our  sect  hath  the 
glory  of  it. 

Cri.  It  is  possible  some  men  of  fine  understanding  might 

"  moral  as  well  as  natuial,  is  the  grand  piindple  that  makes  ue  social 
creatures,  tbe  solid  basts,  the  l^ht  and  support  of  all  trades  without 
eiception."  Teaching  such  as  this,  presented  with  cynical  vigour,  and 
a  dmilitude  of  truth,  was  not  slow  of  applicalion  in  an  age  which,  though 
vicious,  was  willing  to  justi^  its  vices.  The  radical  error  of  the  eco- 
nomical part  of  the  *'  Fable  is  that  Mandeville  regards  lai^e  and  small 
Wpenditures  quite  distinctly  from  any  relation  they  bear  to  accumulated 
wealth.  Berkeley  does  not  touch  this  deeply  here,  t}ul  an  instructive 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  financial  paragraphs  of  the  Querist, 
reprmled  in  vol.  iiL  of  this  edition.  Mandeville  replied,  feebly  enough, 
in  a  "  Leltei  to  Dion  occasioned  by  his  boolt  cidled  '  Alciphron,  or 
the  Minute  Philosopher'  (1732)." — Ed. 

*  A  picture  of  the  Second  B^ch  and  Hanging  Rocks,  Rhode  Island. 
(Frasei's  "Life,"  p.  i6S.)—Ed. 
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^l  former  ages  have  had  a  glimpse  of  this  important  truth  ; 
ut  it  may  be  presumed  they  lived  in  ignorant  times  and 
igoted  countries,  which  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  discovery. 
Lys}  Men  of  narrow  capacities  and  short  sight,  being  able 
vi  see  no  further  than  one  link  in  a  chain  of  consequences, 
are  shocked  at  small  evils  which  attend  upon  vice.  But 
those  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and  look  through  a  long 
series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness  resulting  from  vice, 
and  good  springing  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand  instances.  To 
prove  my  point,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  ft-ilh  authorities,  or 
far-fetched  a^uments,  but  bring  you  to  plain  matter  of  (acL 
Do  but  lake  a  view  of  each  particular  vice,  and  trace  it 

Idirough  its  effects  and  consequences,  and  then  you  will 
clearly  perceive  the  advantage  it  brings  to  the  public. 
2.  Drunkenness,  for  instance,  is  by  your  sober  moralists 
thought  a  pernicious  vice  ;  but  it  is  for  want  of  considering 
the  go<x]  effects  that  flow  from  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
increases  the  malt  ta\,  a  principal  branch  of  his  majesty's 
revenue,  and  thereby  promotes  the  safety,  strength,  and  glory 
of  the  nation.  Secondly,  it  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands,  the  brewer,  the  maltster,  the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in 
hops,  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  brazier,  the  joiner,  with  all 
other  artificers  necessary  to  supply  those  enumerated  with 
their  respective  instruments  and  utensils.  All  which  advan- 
tages are  procured  from  drunkenness  in  the  vulgar  way,  by 
strong  beer.  This  point  is  so  clear  it  will  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute. But,  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus  much,  I  foresee 
you  are  ready  to  object  against  drunkenness  occasioned  by 
wine  and  spirits,  as  exporting  wealth  into  foreign  countries. 
But  do  you  not  reflect  on  the  number  of  hands  which  even 
this  sets  on  work  at  home  :  the  distillers,  the  vintners,  the 
merchants,  the  sailors,  the  shipwrights,  with  all  those  who 
are  employed  towards  victualling  and  fitting  out  ships,  which 
upon  a  nice  computation  will  be  found  to  include  an  in- 
credible variety  of  trades  and  callings.     Then,  for  freighting 

'  Tliit  speech  is  a  close  compression  of  pissajjes  from  the  "  Fable." 
Cotnparc,  (ot  instunce,  its  bcginnine  with  Ihe  following :  "  The  short- 
dghted  vulgar  in  the  chuD  of  causei  seldom  oui  kc  htrllief  than  one 
link :  but  those  who  can  eotaige  theii  view  .  .  .  may,  in  a  hundred 
places,  see  good  spring  up  and  pullulate  from  evil.  ..."  ("  Fable," 
p.  89.)— Eo. 
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our  ships  to  answer  these  foreign  importations,  all  our  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the  spinners, 
the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers,  the 
packers.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  manu- 
facturers, as  well  as  the  woollen.  And  if  it  be  further  con- 
sidered how  many  men  are  enriched  by  all  the  forementioned 
wajrs  of  trade  and  business,  and  the  expenses  of  these  men 
and  their  families,  in  all  the  several  articles  of  convenient 
and  fashionable  living,  whereby  all  sorts  of  trades  and  callings, 
not  only  at  home  but  throughout  all  parts  wherever  our 
commerce  reaches,  are  kept  in  employment ;  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  wonderfully-extended  scene  of  benefits  which 
arises  from  the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  run 
down  and  declaimed  against  by  all  grave  reformers. 

With  as  much  judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accustomed 
to  censure  gaming.  And  indeed  (such  is  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  mankind)  a  gamester  and  a  drunkard  are  thought  no 
better  than  public  nuisances,  when  in  truth  they  do  each  in 
their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the  public  benefit.  If  you  look 
only  on  the  surface  and  first  appearance  of  things,  you  will 
no  doubt  think  playing  at  cards  a  very  idle  and  fruitless 
occupation.  But  dive  deeper,  and  you  shall  perceive  this 
idle  amusement  employs  the  card-maker,  and  he  sets  the 
paper-mills  at  work,  by  which  the  poor  rag-man  is  supported ; 
not  to  mention  the  builders  and  workers  in  wood  and  iron 
that  are  employed  in  erecting  and  furnishing  those  mills. 
Look  still  deeper,  and  you  shall  find  that  candles  and  chair- 
hire  employ  the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who,  by  these 
means,  come  to  be  relieved  by  sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who 
would  not  give  one  penny  in  charity.  But,  you  will  say  that 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without  con- 
sidering that  what  one  man  loses  another  gets,  and  that, 
consequently,  as  many  are  made  as  ruined  :  money  changeth 
hands,  and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  business  and  com- 
merce consists.  When  money  is  spent,  it  is  all  one  to  the 
public  who  spends  it.  Suppose  a  fool  of  quality  becomes 
the  duf)e  of  a  man  of  mean  birth  and  circumstance  who  has 
more  wit  ?  In  this  case  what  harm  doth  the  public  sustain  ? 
Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity  is  rewarded,  the  money  stays  at 
home,  and  has  a  lively  circulation,  the  ingenious  sharper 
being  enabled  to  set  up  an  equipage  and  spend  handsomely, 
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'hich  cannot  be  done  without  employing  a  world  of  people. 
But  you  will  perhaps  object  that  a  man  reduced  by  play  may 
be  put  upon  desperate  courses,  hurtful  to  the  public.  Sup- 
pose the  worst,  and  that  he  turns  highwayman  ;  such  a  man 
hath  a  short  life  and  a  merry.  While  he  lives,  he  spends,  and 
for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  better  for  his  expense. 
And,  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor  family  may  be  relieved 
by  tifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  set  upon  his  head.  A  vulgar 
eye  looks  on  many  a  man  as  an  idle  or  mischievous  fellow, 
whom  a  true  philosopher,  viewing  in  another  light,  considers 
as  a  man  of  pleasant  occupation,  who  diverts  himself,  and 
benefits  the  public,  and  that  with  so  much  ease  that  he 
employs  a  multitude  of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine  in 
'notion,  without  knowing  the  good  he  does,  or  even  intend- 
'  big  to  do  any  :  which  is  peculiar  to  that  gentleman-like  way 

if  doing  good  by  vice. 

I  was  considering  play,  and  that  insensibly  led  me  to  the 

[vantages  which  attend  robbing  on  the  highway.     Oh  the 

lutiful  and  never-enough -admired  connexion  of  vices  I    It 

idd  take  loo   much    dme   to   show    how  they  all  hang 

together,  and  what  an  infinite  deal  of  good  takes  its  rise  from 

every  one  of  them.     One  word  for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I 

shall  leave  you  to  make  out  the  rest  yourself,  by  applying  the 

same  way  of  reasoning  to  all  other  vices.     A  poor  girl,  who 

might  not  have  the  spending  of  half-a-crown  a  week  in  what 

you  call  an  honest  way,  no  sooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to 

be  a  kept  mistress,  but  she  employs  milliners,  laundresses, 

tire-women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  to  the 

benefit  of  her  country.     It  would  be  endless  to  trace  and 

pursue  every  particular  vice  through  its  consequences  and 

Tecis,  and  shew  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of  to  the 
iblic.  The  true  springs  that  actuate  the  great  machine  of 
imerce,  and  make  a  flourishing  state,  have  been  hitherto 
:1c  understood.  Your  moralists  and  divines  have  for  so 
many  ages  been  corrupting  the  genuine  sense  of  mankind, 
and  Riling  their  heads  with  such  absurd  principles,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  few  men  to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  un- 
prejudiced eye.  And  fewer  still  have  sufficient  parts  and 
sagacity  to  pursue  a  long  train  of  consequences,  relations,  and 
dependences,  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  form  a  just  and 
entire  notion  of  the  public  weal.     But,  as  I  said  before,  our 
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sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  discoverieG,  who 
tuve  displayed  them  in  fiill  bght,  and  made  them  public  for 
the  bene&t  of  their  coiuitiy. 

3.  Oh  I  said  Euphranoi,  who  heard  this  discourse  with  great 
attention,  you,  Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I  wanted,  eloquent 
and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  and 
willing  to  impart  them.  Pray  tell  me,  do  these  principles 
find  an  easy  admission  in  the  world  ? 

Lys.  They  do  among  ingenious  men  and  people  of  fashion, 
though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  strong  prejudices 
against  them  in  the  middle  sort,  an  effect  of  ordinary  talents 
and  mean  breeding. 

Euph.  I  should  wonder  if  men  were  not  shocked  at  notions 
of  such  a  surprising  nature,  so  contrary  to  all  laws,  education, 
and  religion. 

Lys,  They  would  be  shocked  much  more  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  skilful  address  of  our  philosophers,  who,  considering 
that  most  men  are  influenced  by  names  rather  than  things, 
have  introduced  a  certain  polite  way  of  speaking,  which 
lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence  and  prejudice  against  vice. 

Euph.  Explain  me  this. 

Ly$.  Thus,  in  our  dialect,  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of 
pleasure,  a  shaqxr  is  one  tliat  plays  the  whole  game,  a  lady 
is  said  to  have  an  affair,  a  gentleman  to  be  a  gallant,  a  rc^e 
in  business  to  be  one  that  knows  the  world.  Sy  this  means 
we  have  no  such  things  as  sots,  debauchees,  whores,  rogues, 
or  the  like,  in  the  beau  monde,  who  may  enjoy  their  vices 
without  incurring  disagreeable  appellations. 

Euph.  Vice  then  is,  it  seems,  aline  thing  with  an  ugly  name. 

Zys.  Be  assured  it  is. 

Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  Plato's  fearing  lest  youth 
might  be  corrupted  by  those  fables  which  represented  the 
gods  vicious  was  an  effect  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance. 

Lys.  It  was,  take  my  word  for  it. 

Euph.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept  good  company,  and  lived 
in  a  court!  And  Cicero,  who  knew  the  world  well,  had 
a  profound  esteem  for  him. 

Cri.  I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  TuUy  might 
perhaps  make  a  figure  in  Athens  or  Rome :  but,  were  they 
to  revive  in  our  dajrs,  they  would  pass  but  for  imderbred 
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there  being  at  most  coffee-bouses  in  London 
several  able  men  who  could  convince  them  they  knew 
nothing  in,  what  they  are  valued  so  much  for,  morals  and 
politics. 

Ly%.  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I  know,  both  in 
the  court-end  and  the  city,  with  five  times  Plato's  sense, 
who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  sons  have  of  God 


4-  Cri.  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysicles  by  ex- 
amples that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleophon,  a 
minute  philosopher,  took  strict  care  of  his  son's  education, 
and  entered  bim  betimes  in  the  principles  of  his  sect  Cat- 
lides  (that  was  his  son's  name),  being  a  youth  of  parts, 
made  a  notable  progress  ;  insomuch  that  before  he  became 
of  age  he  killed  his  old  covetous  father  with  vexation,  and 

ined  the  estate  he  left  behind  him ;  or,  in  other  words, 
present  of  it  to  the  public,  spreading  the  dunghill 

lUected  by  bis  ancestors  over  the  face  of  the  nation,  and 
making  out  of  one  overgrown  estate  several  pretty  fortunes 
for  ingenious  men,  who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  great.  Tele- 
sllla,  though  a  woman  of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure 
in  the  world,  till  she  was  instructed  by  her  husband  in  the 
tenets  of  minute  philosophy,  which  he  wisely  thought  would 
prevent  her  giving  anything  in  charity.  From  that  time,  she 
took  a  turn  towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep 
play,  by  which  means  she  soon  transferred  a  considerable 
shaie  of  his  fortune  to  several  acute  men  skilled  in  that 
mystery,  who  wanted  it  more,  and  circulated  it  quicker,  than 
her  husband  would  have  done,  who  in  return  bath  got  an 
heir  to  his  estate,  having  never  had  a  child  before.  That 
same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  nothing  so  long  as  she 
believed  her  catechism,  now  shines  in  all  public  places,  is  a 
lady  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and  has,  by  her  extravagant 
parade  in  lace  and  fine  clothes,  raised  a  spirit  of  expense  in 
other  ladies,  very  much  to  the  public  benefit,  though  it  must 
be  owned  to  the  mortification  of  many  frugal  husbands. 

While  Crito  related  these  facts  with  a  grave  face,  I  could 
not  forbear  smiling,  which  Lysicles  observing — Superficial 
minds,  said  he,  may  perhaps  find  something  to  ridicule  in 
these  accounts  j  but  all  who  are  masters  of  a  just  way  of 
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thinking  must  needs  see  that  those  maxims,  the  benefit 
whereof  is  universal,  and  the  damage  only  particular  to 
private  persons  or  families,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  wise 
commonwealth. 

For  my  part,  said  Euphianor,  I  profess  myself  to  be 
rathn  dazzled  and  confounded  than  convinced  by  your 
reasoning ;  which,  as  you  observed  yourself,  taking  in  the 
connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great  extent  of 
thought  to  comprehend  it.  I  must  therefore  entreat  you 
to  bear  with  my  defects ;  suffer  me  to  take  to  pieces  what  is 
too  big  to  be  received  at  once.  And,  where  I  cannot  keep 
pace  with  you,  permit  me  to  follow  you  step  by  step,  as  fast 

Lys.  There  is  reason  in  what  you  say.  Every  one  cannot 
suddenly  take  a  long  concatenation  of  arguments. 

S-  Euph.  Your  several  arguments  seem  to  centre  in  this : 
that  vice  circulates  money  and  promotes  industry,  which 
causeth  a.  people  to  flourish.     Is  it  not  so? 

Lys.  It  is. 

Euph.  And  the  reason  that  vice  produceth  this  effect,  is, 
because  it  causeth  an  extravagant  consumption ;  which  is  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  manufactures,  their  encouragement 
consisting  in  a  quick  demand  and  high  price. 

Lys.  True. 

Euph.  Hence  you  think  a  drunkard  most  beneficial  to 
the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as  causing  a  quick  consumption 
of  hquor,  inasmuch  as  he  drinks  more  than  other  men  7 

Lys.  Without  doubt. 

Euph.  Say,  Lysicles,  who  drinks  most,  a  sick  man  or  a 
healthy? 

Lys.  A  healthy. 

Euph.  And  which  is  healthier,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard? 

Lys.  A  sober  man. 

Euph.  A  sober  man,  therefore,  in  health  may  drink  more 
than  a  drunkard  when  he  is  sick  ? 

Lys.  He  may. 

Euph.  What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume  more  meat 
and  drink  in  a  long  life  or  a  short  one  ? 

Lys.  In  a  long. 

Euph.  A  sober  healthy  man,  therefore,  in  a  long  life,  may 
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circulate  more  money  by  eatit^  and  drinking,  than  a  glutton 
or  drunkard  in  a  short  one  ? 

Lys.  What  then  ? 

Eupk.  Why  then  it  should  seem  that  he  may  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  public,  even  in  this  way  of  e^ing  and 
drinking. 

Lys.  I  shall  never  own  that  temperance  is  the  way  to 
promote  drinking. 

Eupk,  But  you  will  own  sickness  lessens,  and  death  puts 
an  end  to  all  drinking?  The  same  argument  will  hold,  for 
aught  I  can  see,  with  respect  to  all  other  vices  that  impair 
men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives.  And,  if  we  admit 
this,  it  will  not  be  so  clear  a  point  that  vice  hath  merit 
towards  the  public. 

Lys.  But,  admitting  that  some  artificers  or  traders  might 
be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  sober  men  as  the  vicious; 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  subsist  altogether  by  vice 
and  vanity  ? 

Euph.  If  such  there  are,  may  they  not  be  otherwise  em- 
ployed without  loss  to  the  public?  Tell  me,  Lysicles,  is 
there  anything  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that  renders 
it  a  public  blessing,  or  is  it  only  the  consumption  it 
occasions  ? 

Lys.  I  have  already  shewn  how  it  benefits  the  nation  by 
the  consumption  of  its  manufactures. 

Eupk.  And  you  have  granted  that  a  long  and  healthy  life 
consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly  one ;  and  you  will 
not  deny  that  many  consume  more  than  one  ?  Upon  the 
whole  then,  compute  and  say,  which  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  of  his  countrymen,  a  virtuous  married 
man  with  a  healthy  numerous  offspring,  and  who  feeds  and 
clothes  the  orphans  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  a  fashioi\able 
rake  about  town  ?  I  would  fain  know  whether  money  spent 
innocently  doth  not  circulate  as  well  as  that  spent  upon  vice  ? 
And,  if  so,  whether  by  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the 
public  as  much  ? 

Lys.  What  I  have  proved,  I  proved  plainly,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  more  words  about  it. 

Euph.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothing,  unless 
you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a  fortune 
innocently.     I  should  think   the  public  weal  of  a  nation 
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omsists  in  the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inhabitants; 
have  you  anything  to  object  to  in  this  ? 

Lys.  I  think  not. 

Eaph.  To  this  end  which  would  most  conduce,  the  em- 

Eloying  men  in  open  air  and  manly  exercise,  or  in  sedentary 
usiness  within  doors  ? 

Lys.  The  former,  I  suppose. 

Euph.  Should  it  not  seem,  therefore,  that  building,  gar- 
dening, and  agriculture  would  employ  men  more  usefully  to 
the  public  than  if  tailors,  barbers,  perfumers,  distillers,  and 
such  arts  were  multiplied  7 

Lys.  All  this  I  grant ;  but  it  makes  against  you.  For, 
what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  but  vanity,  and  what  is 
vanity  but  vice  ? 

Euph.  But,  if  a  man  should  do  those  things  for  his  con- 
venience or  pleasure,  and  in  proportion  to  his  fortune,  with- 
out a  foolish  ostentation,  or  overrating  them  beyond  their 
due  value,  they  would  not  then  be  the  effect  of  vice ;  and 
how  do  you  know  but  this  may  be  the  case  ? 

Cri.  One  thing  I  know,  that  the  readiest  way  to  quicken 
that  sort  of  industry,  and  employ  carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
and  all  such  trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy 
hint  of  a  celebrated  minute  philosopher,  who,  by  profound 
thinking,  has  discovered  that  burning  the  city  of  Ix>ndon 
would  be  no  such  bad  action  as  silly  prejudiced  people  might 
possibly  imagine ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  produce  a  quick 
circulation  of  property,  transferring  it  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of  artificers  of  all 
kinds.'  This,  at  least,  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  hath  opened 
a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our  incendiaries,  of  which  the 
public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap  the  benefit. 

Euph.  I  cannot  su^ciently  admire  this  ingenious  thought. 

6.  But  methinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  such 
notions  public. 

Cri.  Dangerous  to  whom  ? 

Euph.  In  the  first  place  to  the  publisher. 


e  than  state  that  the  Gnat  Fire  was  an  occasion  of  profit  i 
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Cri.  That  is  a  mistake;  for  such  notions  have  been 
published  and  met  with  due  applause,  in  this  most  wise  and 
happy  age  of  free-thinking,  free-speakii^,  free-writing^  and 
free-actii^. 

Euph.  How  may  a  man  then  publish  and  practise  such 
things  with  impunity? 

Cri.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  clear  as  to  the 
practic  part.  An  unlucky  accident  now  and  then  befals  an 
ingenious  man.  The  minute  philosopher  Maginis,  being 
desirous  to  benefit  the  public,  by  circulating  an  estate 
possessed  by  a  near  relation  who  had  not  the  heart  to  spend 
it,  soon  convinced  himself,  upon  these  principles,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  worthy  action  to  dispatch  out  of  the  way 
such  a  useless  fellow,  to  whom  he  was  next  heir.  But,  for 
this  laudable  attempt,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged 
by  an  underbred  judge  and  jury.  Could  anything  be  more 
unjust? 

Euph.  Why  unjust  ? 

Cri.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  punish  actions,  when  the  principles 
from  which  they  directly  follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded 
by  the  pubhc  ?  Can  anything  be  more  inconsistent  than  to 
condemn  in  practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation? 
Truth  is  one  and  the  same ;  it  being  impossible  a  thing 
should  be  practically  wrong  and  speculatively  right.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  Magirus  was  perfect  master  of  all  this  theory, 
and  argued  most  acutely  about  it  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
Httle  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which  he  died. 

Lyi.  The  best  of  it  is  the  world  every  day  grows  wiser ; ' 
though  it  must  be  owned,  the  writers  of  our  sect  have  not 
yet  shaken  off  all  respect  for  human  laws,  whatever  they  may 
do  as  to  divine.  It  seems  they  venture  no  further,  than  to 
recommend  an  inward  principle  of  vice,  operating  under  an 
outward  restraint  of  human  laws. 

Cri.  That  writer  who  considers  man  only  as  an  instrument 
of  passion  who  absolves  him  from  all  ties  of  conscience  and 
religion,  and  leaves  him  no  law  to  respect  or  to  fear,  but  the 
law  of  the  land,  is  to  be  sure  a  public  benefit.  You  mistake, 
Euphranor,  if  you  think  the  minute  philosophere  idle 
theorists ;  they  are  men  of  practical  views. 
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Euph.  As  much  a£  I  love  liberty,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
live  among  such  people ;  it  would  be,  as  Seneca  somewhere 
expresseth  it,  in  libertate  bellis  ac  tyrannii  saviort. 

Lys.  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ? 
Can  you  imagine  a  free-thinker  is  to  be  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  such  old-fashioned  writers  7 

Euph.  You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend,  have  often  quoted 
to  me  ingenious  modems,  profound  fine  gentlemen,  wi^  new 
names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose  merits 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to  cite  such 
authorities  as  I  know,  and  have  passed  for  many  ages  upon 
the  world. 

7.  But,  authority  apart,  what  do  you  say  to  experience  ? 
My  observation  can  reach  as  far  as  a  private  family;  and 
some  wise  men  have  thought  a  family  may  be  considered  as 
a  small  kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family.  Do  you 
admit  this  to  be  true  ? 

Lys.  If  I  say  yet^  you  will  make  an  inference ;  and  if  I  say 
no,  you  will  demand  a  reason.  The  best  way  is  to  say  no- 
thing at  all.    There  is,  I  see,  no  end  of  answering. 

Euph.  If  you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove, 
there  is  an  end  at  once :  but,  if  you  hope  to  convince  me, 
you  must  answer  my  questions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty  to 
argue  and  infer. 

Lyi.  Well,  suppose  I  admit  that  a  kingdom  may  be  con< 
sidered  as  a  great  family. 

Euph.  I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew  private 
families  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  beneficial  to  the 
public  7 

Lys.  Suppose  I  have  not. 

Euph.  Might  not  a  man  therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
suspect  their  being  of  that  benefit  to  the  public? 

Lys.  Fear  not ;  the  next  age  will  thrive  and  flourish. 

Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Lysicles ;  suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of 
a  new  untried  kind ;  would  you  recommend  it  to  your  own 
family  to  make  a  full  meal  of? 

Lys.  I  would  not. 

Euph.  Why  then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country 
these  maxims  which  were  never  admitted  in  any  other? 

Lys.  The  experiment  must  begin  somewhere ;  and  we  are 
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resolved  our  own  country  sbaU  have  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Euph.  0  Lysicles !  hath  not  old  England  subsisted  for 
many  ages  without  the  help  of  your  notions  7 

Lys.  She  has. 

Euph.  And  made  some  figure  7 

Lys.  I  grant  it. 

Eupk.  Why  then  should  you  make  her  run  the  risk  of  a 
new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain  she  may  do  without  it  7 

Lys.  But  we  would  make  her  do  better.  We  would 
produce  a  change  in  her  that  never  was  seen  in  any  nation. 

Euph.  Sallust  observes  that  a  little  before  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  greatness  avarice  (the  effect  of  luxury)  had 
erased  the  good  old  principles  of  probity  and  justice,  had 
produced  a  contempt  for  religion,  and  made  everything 
venal ;  while  ambition  bred  dissimulation,  and  caused  men 
to  unite  in  clubs  and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives, 
but  narrow  and  interested  views.  The  same  historian 
observes  of  that  great  free-thinker  Catiline,  that  he  made  it 
his  business  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  acquaintance  of 
young  men,  whose  minds,  unimproved  by  years  and  experi- 
ence, were  more  easily  seduced.  I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
but  these  passages  have  occurred  to  my  thoughts  more  than 
once  during  this  conversation. 

Lys.  Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant. 

Euph.  But  consult  any  historian,  look  into  any  writer. 
See,  for  instance,  what  Xenophon  and  Livy  say  of  Sfiarta  and 
Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to 
ruin  and  enslave  a  people. 

Lys.  When  a  point  is  clear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never 
think  it  worth  while  to  consult  old  authors  about  it 

Cri.  It  requires  much  thought  and  delicate  observation  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  But  one  who  hath  come  at 
truth  with  difficulty  can  impart  it  with  ease.  I  will,  therefore, 
Euphranor,  explain  to  you  in  three  words  (what  none  of  your 
old  writers  ever  dreamt  of) — the  true  cause  of  ruin  to  those 
states.  You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue,  being  opposite 
and  contradictory  principles,  both  working  at  once  in  a  state, 
will  produce  contrary  effects,  which  intestine  discord  must 
needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  and  ruin  of  the  whole.  But  it 
is  the  design  of  our  minute  philosophers,  by  making  men 
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wicked  upon  principle,  a  thing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so 
to  weaken  and  destroy  the  force  of  virtue  that  its  effects  shall 
not  be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  case,  vice  being  un- 
controlled, without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and 
genuine,  without  allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  must  doubtless 
be  very  flourishing  and  triumphanL 

Euph.  Truly,  a  noble  scheme  ! 

Cri.  And  in  a  6iir  way  to  take  effect.  Foi^our  young 
proficients  in  the  minute  philosophy,  having,  by  a  rare  felidty 
of  education,  no  tincture  of  bigotry  or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo 
the  old  slanders  and  professors  of  the  sect ;  who,  thoi^ 
men  of  admirable  parts,  yet,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
imbued  in  their  childhood  with  some  religious  notions, 
could  never  after  get  entirely  rid  of  them ;  but  still  retain 
some  small  grains  of  conscience  and  superstition,  which  are 
a  check  upon  the  noblest  genius.  In  proof  of  this,  I  re- 
member that  the  famous  minute  philosopher,  old  Demodicus, 
came  one  day  from  conversation  upon  business  with 
Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  full  of 
astonishment.  I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young,  and 
withal  so  complete  a  villain ;  and,  such  was  the  force  of  pre- 
judice, spoke  of  Timander  with  abhorrence,  not  considering 
that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and  profound  philo- 
sopher of  the  two. 

8.  Euph.  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  unpre- 
judiced education  of  young  gendemen,  yet  it  seems  we  are 
not  to  expect  a  settled  and  entire  happiness,  before  vice 
reigns  pure  and  unmixed  :  till  then,  much  is  to  be  feared 
from  the  dangerous  struggle  between  vice  and  virtue,  which 
may  perchance  overturn  and  dissolve  this  government,  as  it 
hath  done  others. 

Lys.  No  matter  for  that,  if  a  better  comes  in  its  place. 
We  have  cleared  the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  govern- 
ment or  constitution,  and  made  them  fly  like  other  phantasms 
before  the  light  of  reason  and  good  sense.  Men  who  think 
deeply  cannot  see  any  reason  why  power  should  not  change 
hands  as  well  as  property  ;  or  why  the  fashion  of  a  govern- 
ment should  not  be  changed  as  easily  as  that  of  a  garment 
The  perpetual  circulating  and  revolving  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  matter  through  what  or  whose  hands,  is  that  which  keeps 
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up  life  and  spirit  in  a  state.  Those  who  are  even  slightly 
read  in  our  philosophy,  know  that  of  all  prejudices,  the 
silliest  is  an  attachment  to  forms. 

Cri.  To  say  no  more  upon  so  dear  a  point,  the  over- 
turning of  a  government  may  be  justified  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  huming  a  town,  would  produce  parallel 
effect^  and  equally  contribute  to  the  public  good.  In  both 
cases,  the  natutal  springs  of  action  are  forcibly  exerted ; 
and,  in  this  general  industry,  what  one  loses  another  gets,  a 
quick  circuliSion  of  wealth  and  power  making  the  sum  total 
to  flourish. 

Euph.  And  do  the  minute  philosophers  publish  these 
things  to  the  world  ? 

Lys.  It  must  be  confessed  our  writers  proceed  in  Polidcs 
with  greater  caution  than  they  think  necessary  with  regard  to 
Religion. 

Cri.  But  those  things  plainly  follow  from  their  principles, 
and  are  to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect, 
expressed  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  perspicuity  than 
might  be  thought  prudent  by  those  who  would  manage  the 
public,  or  not  offend  weak  brethren. 

Evph.  And  pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rebel  or 
incendiary  being  diaracters  that  many  men  have  a  prejudice 
against? 

Lyi.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  world  of  absurd 
prejudices. 

Euph.  But  the  better  sort,  such  as  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators ;  do  you  think  they  have  not  the  same  indisposition 
towards  admitting  your  principles? 

Lys.  Perhaps  they  may  ;  but  the  reason  is  plain. 

Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingenious  philosopher, 
the  gamester  Glaucus,  who  used  to  say,  that  statesmen  and 
law-givers  may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and  wrong,  just  and 
unjust,  but  that,  in  truth,  property  of  every  kind  had  so 
often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by  fraud  and  violence 
that  it  was  now  to  be  considered  as  lying  on  the  common, 
and  with   equal   right   belonged    to    every  one  that  could 

Euph.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  right  and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  ? 
Lyi.  They  serve  to  bind  weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar 
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in  awe :  but  no  sooner  doth  a  true  genius  arise,  but  he  bieaks 
his  way  to  greatness  through  all  the  trammels  of  duty, 
conscience,  religion,  law ;  to  all  which  he  sheweth  himself 
infinitely  superior. 

9.  Euph.  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringing  about  a  thorough 
refonnadon  ? 

Zys.  As  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Reformation,  I 
could  never  see  how  or  wherein  the  world  was  the  better  for 
it.  It  is  much  the  same  as  Popery,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  the  more  prude-like  and  disagreeable  thing  of  the  two. 
A  noted  writer  of  ours  makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when 
he  computes  the  benefit  of  hooped  petticoats  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  Reformation.'  Thorough  reformarion  is 
thorough  liberty.  Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work  her 
own  way,  and  eiII  will  be  well.  This  is  what  we  aim  at,  and 
nothing  short  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  principles. 

Crito,  who  is  a  zealous  protestant,  hearing  these  words, 
could  not  refrain.  The  worst  effect  of  the  Reformation,  said 
he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men  from  a  darkness  which  kept 
them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved,  was  holding  out  light 
to  robbers  and  murderers.  Light  in  itself  is  good,  and  the 
same  light  which  shews  a  man  the  folly  of  superstition,  might 
shew  him  the  truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness  of  atheism. 
But,  to  make  use  of  light  only  to  see  the  evils  on  one  side, 
and  never  to  see,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worst  extreme 
— this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  produce  evil,  in  the  same 
sense  as  you  prove  the  worst  of  things  to  produce  good,  to 
wit,  accidentally  or  indirectly ;  and,  by  the  same  method  of 
arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  diseases  are  useful :  but 
wlwtever  benefit  seems  to  accrue  to  the  public,  either  from 
disease  of  mind  or  body,  is  not  their  genuine  offspring,  and 
may  be  obtained  without  them. 

Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  affirmative  air  of 
Crito;  but,  after  a  short  pause,  replied  briskly.  That  to  con- 
template the  public  good  was  not  every  one's  talent. 

True,  said  Euphranor,  I  question  whether  every  one  can 
frame  a  notion  of  the  public  good,  much  less  judge  of  the 
means  to  promote  it  ? 

'  "  Fable,"  p.  41 1.— Ed. 
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lo.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  subject,  will 
be  pleased  to  infonn  me,  whether  the  public  good  of  a  nation 
doth  not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  individuals  7 

Lys.  It  doth. 

Euph.  And  doth  not  the  good  or  happiness  of  a  man  con- 
sist in  having  both  soul  and  body  sound  and  in  good  con- 
dition, enjoying  those  things  which  their  respective  natures 
require,  and  free  from  those  things  which  are  odious  or 
hurtful  to  them  ? 

Lys.  I  do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true. 

Euph.  Now,  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  consider, 
whether  the  regular  decent  life  of  a  virtuous  man  may  not  as 
much  conduce  to  this  end  as  the  mad  sallies  of  intemperance 
and  debauchery. 

Lys.  I  will  acknowledge  that  a  nation  may  merely  subsist, 
or  be  kept  alive,  but  it  is  impossible  it  should  Sourish  vrith- 
out  the  aid  of  vice.  To  produce  a  quick  circulation  of  traffic 
and  wealth  in  a  stale,  there  must  be  exorbitant  and  irregular 
motions  in  the  appetites  and  passions. 

Euph.  The  more  people  a  nation  contains,  and  the  happier 
those  people  are,  the  more  that  nation  may  be  said  lo  flourish. 
I  think  we  are  agreed  in  this  point. 

Lys.  We  are. 

Euph.  Vou  allow  then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end, 
but  should  only  be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure 
happiness  ? 

Lys.  I  do. 

Euph.  It  seems  that  means  cannot  be  of  use  without  our 
knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it  ? 

Lys.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Will  it  not  follow  that  in  order  to  make  a  nation 
flourish  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  wealthy,  without  know- 
ing the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  how  to 
apply  wealth  towards  attaining  that  end.  In  proportion  as 
these  points  are  known  and  practised,  I  think  the  nation 
should  be  likely  to  flourish.  But,  for  a  people  who  neither 
know  nor  practise  them,  to  gain  riches  seems  to  me  the  same 
advantage  that  it  would  be  for  a  sick  man  to  come  at  plenty 
of  meat  and  drink,  which  he  could  not  use  but  to  his  hurt 

Lys.  This  is  mere  sophistry ;  it  is  arguing  without  per- 
suading.    Look  into  common  life  ;  examine  the  pursuits  of 
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men :  have  a  due  respect  for  the  consent  of  the  world ;  and 
you  will  soon  be  convinced  that  riches  alone  are  sufficient  to 
make  a.  nation  flourishing  and  happy.  Give  them  riches  and 
they  will  make  themselves  happy,  without  that  political  in- 
vention, that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  called  virtue. 

II.  Euph.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a  trick  of 
statesmen? 

Lyt.  It  is. 

Eufk,  Why  then  do  your  sagacious  sect  betray  and  divulge 
that  trick  or  secret  of  state,  which  wise  men  have  judged 
necessary  for  the  ^ood  government  of  the  world  ? 

Lysicles  hesitating,  Crito  made  answer,  That  he  presumed 
it  was  because  their  sect,  being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men, 
disdained  to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims,  and 
would  set  all  things  on  a  right  bottom. 

Euph.  Thus  much  is  certain.  If  we  look  into  all  institu- 
tions of  government,  and  the  political  writings  of  such  as 
have  heretofore  passed  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a  great 
regard  for  virtue. 

Lys.  You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture  of  prejudice ;  but,  as 
I  said  before,  consult  the  multitude  if  you  would  find  nature 
and  truth. 

Euph.  But,  among  country  gentlemen,  and  farmers,  and 
the  better  sort  of  tradesmen,  is  not  virtue  a  reputable  thing  ? 

Lys.  You  pick  up  authorities  among  men  of  low  life  and 
vile  education. 

Euph.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to  the 
authority  of  minute  philosophers. 

Lys.  And  I  would  fain  know  whose  authority  should  be 
more  considered  than  that  of  those  gendemen,  who  are  alone 
above  prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves. 

Euph.  How  doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  unpre- 
judiced part  of  mankind  ?  May  not  a  minute  philosopher, 
as  well  as  another  man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  leaders 
of  his  sect  ?  May  not  an  atheistical  education  prejudice  to- 
wards atheism?  What  should  hinder  a  man's  being  pre- 
judiced against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can  you  assign 
any  reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure,  interest,  vice,  or 
vanity,  may  not  be  supposed  to  prejudice  men  against  virtue  ? 

Lys.  This  is  pleasant     What  I  suppose  those  very  men 
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influenced  by  prejudice  who  are  always  disputing  against  it, 
whose  constant  aim  it  is  to  detect  and  demolish  prejudices 
of  all  kinds  1 

Except  their  ovm,  replied  Crito ;  for,  you  must  pardon  me 
if  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice, 
though  not  in  favour  of  virtue. 

13.  I  observe,  Lysicles,  that  you  allowed  to  Euphranor, 
the  greater  number  of  happy  people  there  are  in  a  state,  the 
more  that  state  may  be  said  to  flourish :  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  such  methods  as  multiply  inhabitants  are  good,  and 
such  as  diminish  them  are  bad,  for  the  public.  And  one 
would  think  nobody  need  be  told,  that  the  strength  of  a 
state  consists  more  in  the  number  and  sort  of  people  than  in 
anything  else.  But,  in  proportion  as  vice  and  luxury,  those 
public  blessings  encouraged  by  this  minute  philosophy, 
prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  disposed  to  many,  too  many 
being  diverted  by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease,  or  frightened 
by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a  nation,  but  also 
debaseth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  race.  I  might  add  that  it 
is  ruinous  to  our  manufactures  ;  both  as  it  makes  labour 
dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more  frugal  neighbours  to 
undersell  us :  and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower  sort  of  people 
from  honest  callings  to  wicked  projects.  If  these  and  such 
considerations  were  taken  into  account,  I  believe  it  would 
be  evident  to  any  man  in  his  senses  that  the  imaginary 
benefits  of  vice  bear  no  proportion  to  the  solid  real  woes 
that  attend  it. 

Lysicles,  upon  this,  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Crito, 
without  vouchsafing  any  answer.  After  which,  addressing 
himself  to  Euphranor,  TTiere  cannot,  said  he,  be  a  stronger 
instance  of  prejudice  than  that  a  man  should  at  this  time  of 
day  preserve  a  reverence  for  that  idol  Virtue,  a  thing  so 
effectually  exposed  and  exploded  by  the  most  knowing  men 
of  the  age,  who  have  shewn  that  a  man  is  a  mere  engine, 
played  upon  and  driven  about  by  sensible  objects  ;  and  that 
moral  virtue  is  only  a  name,  a  notion,  a  chimera,  an  en- 
thusiasm, or  at  best  a  fashion,  uncertain  and  changeable,  like 
all  other  fashions.' 

'  Ii 
IbeB 
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Euph.  What  do  you  think,  Lysicles,  of  health ;  doth  it 
depend  on  fancy  and  caprice,  or  is  it  something  real  in  the 
bodily  composition  of  a  man? 

Lys.  Health  is  something  real,  which  results  from  the 
li^t  constitution  and  temperature  of  the  organs  and  the 
fluids  circulating  through  theni. 

Euph.  This  you  say  is  health  of  body  ? 

Lys.  It  is. 

Euph.  And  may  we  not  suppose  a  healthy  constitution  of 
soul,  when  the  notions  are  right,  the  judgments  true,  the  will 
regular,  the  passions  and  appetites  directed  to  their  proper 
objects,  and  confined  within  due  bounds?  This,  in  regard 
to  the  soul,  seems  what  health  is  to  the  body.  And  the  man 
whose  mind  is  so  constituted,  is  he  not  properly  called 
virtuous?  And  to  produce  this  healthy  disposition  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  should  not  every  good  man  employ 
his  endeavours  ?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of 
truth,  as  to  me  they  seem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  so 
clear  a  point  that  virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  fashion,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  represent  it — I  must  own  something  unex- 
pectedly, aAer  what  had  been  discoursed  in  last  evening's 
conference,  which,  if  you  would  call  to  mind,  might  perhaps 
save  both  of  us  some  trouble. 

Lys.  Would  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I  must  own 
I  have  quite  forgot  all  your  discourse  about  virtue,  duty,  and 
all  such  points,  which,  being  of  an  airy  notional  nature,  are 
apt  to  vanish,  and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accustomed  only 
to  receive  impression  from  realities. 

1 3.  Having  heard  these  words,  Euphranor  looked  at  Crito 
and  me,  and  said,  smiling,  I  have  mistaken  my  part  J  it  was 
mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  instruct  Then,  addressing  him- 
self to  Lysicles,  Deal  faithfully,  said  he,  and  let  me  know, 
whether  the  public  benefit  of  vice  be  in  truth  that  which 
makes  you  plead  for  it  ? 

Lys.  I  love  to  speak  frankly  what  I  think.  Know  then 
that  private  interest  is  the  first  and  principal  consideration 
with  philosophers  of  our  sect.  Now  of  all  interests  pleasure 
is  that  which  hath  the  strongest  charms,  and  no  pleasures 
like  those  which  are  heightened  and  enlivened  by  licence. 
Herein  consists  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  principles. 
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that  they  shew  people  how  to  serve  their  country  by  divert- 
ing themselves,  causing  the  two  streams  of  public  spirit  and 
se&-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the  same  channel.  I  have  told 
you  already  that  I  admit  a  nation  might  subsist  by  the  rules 
of  virtue.  But,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  will  barely  subsist, 
in  a  dull  joyless  insipid  state ;  whereas  the  sprightly  excesses 
of  vice  inspire  men  with  joy.  And  where  particulars  rejoice, 
the  public,  which  is  made  up  of  particulars,  must  do  so  too : 
that  is,  the  public  must  be  happy.  This  I  take  to  be  an 
irrefra^ble  argument.  But,  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and 
make  it  as  plain  as  possible,  I  will  trace  things  from  their 
original  Happiness  is  the  end  to  which  created  beings 
naturally  tend ;  but  we  find  that  all  animals,  whether  men 
or  brutes,  do  naturally  and  principally  pursue  real  pleasure  of 
sense ;  which  is  therefore  to  be  thought  their  supreme  good, 
their  true  end  and  happiness.  It  is  for  this  men  live ;  and 
whoever  understands  life  must  allow  that  man  to  enjoy  the 
top  and  flower  of  it  who  hath  a  quick  sense  of  pleasure,  and 
withal  spirit,  skill,  and  fortune  sufficient  to  gratify  every 
appetite  and  every  taste.  Niggards  and  fools  will  envy  or 
traduce  such  a  one  because  they  cannot  equal  him.  Hence 
all  that  sober  trifling  in  disparagement  of  what  every  one 
would  be  master  of  if  he  could,  a  full  freedom  and  unlimited 
scope  of  pleasure. 

Euph.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  you.  Pleasure 
of  sense,  you  say,  is  the  chief  pleasure  ? 

Lys.  I  do. 

Euph,  And  this  would  be  cramped  and  diminished  by 
virtue? 

Lys.  It  would. 

Euph,  Tell  me,  Lysicles,  is  pleasure  then  at  the  height 
when  the  appetites  are  satisfied  ? 

Lys,  There  is  then  only  an  idolence,  the  lively  sense  of 
pleasure  being  past 

Euph.  It  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  appetites  must 
be  always  craving,  to  preserve  pleasure  alive  ? 

Lys.  That  is  our  sense  of  the  matter. 

Euph.  The  Greek  philosopher,  therefore,  was  in  the  right, 
who  considered  the  body  of  a  man  of  pleasure  as  a  l^iky 
vessel,  always  filling  and  never  full. 

Lys.  You  may  divert  yourself  with  allegories,  if  you  please. 
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But  all  the  while  ours  is  literally  the  true  taste  of  nature. 
Look  throughout  the  universe,  and  you  shall  find  birds  and 
fishes,  beasts  and  insects,  all  kinds  of  animals,  with  which 
the  creation  swaims,  gonstantly  engaged  by  instinct  in  the 
puisuit  of  sensible  pleasure.  And  shall  man  alone  be  the 
grave  fool  who  thwarts,  and  crosses,  and  subdues  his 
appetites,  whilst  his  fellow-creatures  do  all  most  joyfully  and 
freely  indulge  them  ? 

Eupk.  How  !  Lysicles  !  I  thought  that  being  governed 
by  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions  was  the  most  grievous 
slavery ;  and  that  the  proper  business  of  free-thinkers,  or 
philosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  from  the  power  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  sensuality ! 

Lyi.  You  mistake  the  point.  We  make  men  relish  the 
world,  attentive  to  their  interests,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their 
pleasures,  without  fear  or  restraint  either  from  God  or  man. 
We  despise  those  preaching  writers,  who  used  to  disturb  or 
cramp  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  human  life.  We 
hold  that  a  wise  man  who  meddles  with  business  doth  it 
altogether  for  his  interest,  and  refers  his  interest  to  his 
pleasure.  With  us  it  is  a  maxim,  that  a  man  should  seize 
the  moments  as  they  fly.  Without  love,  and  wine,  and 
play,  and  late  hours  we  hold  life  not  to  be  worth  living.  I 
^rant,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  gross  and  ill-bred 
ui  the  vices  of  mean  men,  which  the  genteel  philosopher 
abhors. 

Cri.  But  to  cheat,  whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all  these 
things  decently,  this  is  true  wisdom,  and  elegance  of 
taste. 

14.  Euph.  To  me,  who  have  been  used  to  anoth^  way  of 
thinking,  this  new  philosophy  seems  difficult  to  digest  I 
must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  examine  its  principles  with  the 
same  freedom  that  you  do  those  of  other  sects. 

Lys.  Agreed. 

Euph.  You  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  a  wise  man  pursues 
only  his  private  interest,  and  that  this  consists  in  sensual 
pleasure ;  for  proof  whereof  you  appeal  to  nature.  Is  not 
this  what  you  advance  7 

Lyt.  It  is. 

Eupk.  You  conclude,  therefore,  that,  as  other  animals  are 
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guided  by  natural  instinct^  man  too  ought  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  sense  and  appetite  ? 

Lys,  I  do. 

Euph.  But  in  this  do  you  not  argue  as  if  man  had  only 
sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which  supposition 
there  might  be  truth  in  what  you  say  ?  But  what  if  he  hath 
intellect,  reason,  a  higher  instinct  and  a  nobler  life  ?  If  this 
be  the  case,  and  you,  being  man,  live  like  a  brute,  is  it  not 
the  way  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness  ?  to  be  mor- 
tified and  disappointed  ?  Consider  most  sort  of  brutes,  you 
shall  perhaps  find  them  have  a  greater  share  of  sensual  happi- 
ness than  man. 

Lys.  To  our  sorrow  we  do.  This  hath  made  several 
genUemen  of  our  sect  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of 
human-kind. 

Cri,  It  was  a  consideration  of  this  sort  which  inspired 
Erotylus  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wishing  himself  a 
snail,  upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in 
that  animal  by  a  modem  virtuoso. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Lysicles,  if  you  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  gold  and  silver,  should  you  envy  another  for  having 
a  little  more  copper  than  you  ? 

Lys.  I  should  not 

Euph.  Are  not  reason,  imagination,  and  sense,  faculties 
differing  in  kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another  ? 

Lys.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Euph.  Their  acts  therefore  differ  in  kind  ? 

Lys.  They  do. 

Euph.  Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective  of  those  acts 
are  also  different. 

Lys.  They  are. 

Euph.  You  admit,  therefore,  three  sorts  of  pleasure : — 
pleasure  of  reason,  pleasure  of  imagination,  and  pleasure  of 
sense. 

Lys.  I  do. 

Euph.  And,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  think  the  operation  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  faculty  to  be  attended  with  the 
highest  pleasure,  may  we  not  suppose  the  two  former  to  be  as 
gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter  only  as  copper  ?  whence  it  should 
seem  to  follow  that  man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a  brute. 

Lys.  And,  nevertheless,  there  are  very  ingenious  men  who 
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do.  And  surely  every  one  may  be  allowed  to  know  what  be 
wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists. 

Eupk.  Is  it  not  plain  that  diJTerent  animals  have  different 
pleasures  ?  Take  a  h(^  from  his  ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him 
on  a  rich  bed,  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music,  and 
perfumes.  All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to 
him.  Do  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  fish  amuse  themselves  in 
various  manners,  insomuch  that  what  is  pleasing  to  one  may 
be  death  to  another?  Is  it  ever  seen  that  one  of  those 
animals  quits  its  own  element  or  way  of  living,  to  adopt  that 
of  another  ?  and  shall  man  quit  his  own  nature  to  imitate  a 
brute? 

Lyt.  But  sense  is  not  only  natural  to  brutes ;  is  it  not  also 
natural  to  man? 

Euph.  It  is,  but  with  this  difference  :  it  maketh  the  whole 
of  a  brute,  but  is  the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  souL 
The  nature  of  anything  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common 
wiUi  them.     Do  you  allow  this  to  be  true  ? 

Lys.  I  da 

Euph.  And  is  not  reason  that  which  makes  the  principal 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  ? 

Lys.  It  is. 

Euph.  Reason,  therefore,  being  the  principal  part  of  our 
nature,  whatever  is  most  reasonable  should  seem  most  rutiml 
to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think  rational  pleasures 
more  agreeable  to  human-kind  than  those  of  sense?  Man 
and  beast,  having  different  natures,  seem  to  have  different 
faculties,  different  enjoyments,  and  different  sorts  of  happi- 
ness. You  can  easily  conceive,  that  the  sort  of  life  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  a  mole  or  a  bat  would  be  a  very 
wretched  one  for  an  eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well  con- 
ceive that  the  happiness  of  a  brute  can  never  constitute  the 
true  happiness  of  a  man?  A  beast,  without  reflexion  or 
remorse,  without  foresight,  or  appetite  of  immortality,  with- 
out notion  of  vice  or  virtue,  or  order,  or  reason,  or  know- 
ledge !  What  motive,  what  grounds,  can  there  be  for  bring- 
ing down  man,  in  whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a  level  with 
such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  ambition,  in  the  minute 
philosopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule  for 
human  life  ? 
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15.  Lyt.  It  is  strange,  Eupbmnor,  that  one  who  admits 
freedom  of  thought,  as  you  do,  should  yet  be  such  a  slave 
to  prejudice.  Vou  sdll  talk  of  order  and  virtue,  as  of  real 
things,  as  if  our  philosophers  had  never  demonstrated  that 
they  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  are  only  the  effects  of 
education. 

I  know,  said  Crito,  how  the  minute  philosophers  are 
accustomed  to  demonstrate  this  point.  They  consider  the 
animal  nature  of  man,  or  man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  animal ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that,  considered  in  that  light,  he  hath 
no  sense  of  duty,  no  notian  of  virtue.  He,  therefore,  who 
should  look  for  virtue  among  mere  animals,  or  human-kind 
as  such,  would  look  in  the  wrong  place.  But  that  philo- 
sopher who  is  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his  being, 
and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very  dregs  of  our  species, 
might  probably,  upon  second  thoughts,  find  himself  mis- 
taken. 

1.00k  you,  Crito,  said  Lysicles,  my  argument  is  with 
Euphranor  ;  to  whom  addressing  his  discourse  : — I  observe, 
said  he,  that  you  stand  much  upon  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  This  thing  of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion, 
which  depends  on  other  notions,  old  and  stale,  and  worn- 
out,  such  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  and  a  ray  derived  from  the 
Divinity.  But  in  these  days  men  of  sense  make  a  jest  of  all 
this  grandeur  and  dignity ;  and  many  there  are  would  gladly 
exchange  their  share  of  it  for  the  repose,  and  freedom,  and 
sensuality  of  a  brute.  But  comparisons  are  odious;  waiving 
therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the  respective  excellencies 
of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a  man  to  follow 
or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the  chief  good,  and 
conduct  of  life  and  manners,  I  shall  be  content  to  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  men  themselves  for  the  truth  of  my  notions. 
Do  but  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  ask  the  common 
run  of  men,  whether  pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only  true, 
solid,  substantial  good  of  their  kind  ? 

Eiiph.  But  might  not  the  same  vulgar  sort  of  men  prefer 
a  piece  of  sign-post  painting  to  one  of  Raphael's,  or  a  Grub- 
street  ballad  to  an  ode  of  Horace  ?  Is  there  not  a  real 
difference  between  good  and  bad  writit^  ? 

Lys.  There  is, 

Euph.  And  yet  you  will  allow  there  must  be  a  maturity 
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and  improvement  of  understanding  to  discern  this  differaice, 
which  doth  not  make  it  therefore  less  real  ? 

Lys.  I  wilL 

Eupk.  In  the  same  manner,  what  should  hinder  but  there 
may  be  in  nature  a  true  difference  between  vice  and  viitu^ 
although  it  require  some  degree  of  reflexion  and  judgment 
to  observe  it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agree- 
able to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  seems  one  should 
rather  observe  and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed 
or  improved  their  reason. 

Lys.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  consulting  the  common  herd 
of  mankind.  From  the  ignorant  and  gross  vulgar,  I  might 
myself  appeal  in  many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion. 

Etiph.  They  are  a  sort  of  men  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  much  of  by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a 
remark  of  Aristotle,  who  was  himself  a  courtier,  and  knew 
them  well.  "Virtue,"  saith  he,'  "and  good  sense  are  not 
the  property  of  high  birth  or  a  great  estate.  Nor  if  they 
who  possess  these  advantages,  wanting  a  taste  for  rational 
pleasure,  betake  themselves  to  those  of  sense,  ought  we 
therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  any  more  than  we  should 
the  toys  and  pastimes  of  children,  because  they  seem  so  to 
them  ?  "  And  indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to  question  whether 
the  truest  estimate  of  things  was  to  be  expected  from  a  mind 
intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
high  Uving. 

Cum  stupet  insanis  ades  fiilgoribus,  el  cum 
Acclinis  fitlsis  animus  meliora  recusat. — HOR. 

Crito  upon  this  observed  that  he  knew  an  Engtish  noble- 
man who  in  the  prime  of  life  professeth  a  liberal  art,  and  is 
the  first  man  of  his  profession  in  the  world ;'  and  that  he  was 
very  sure  he  had  more  pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  that 
elegant  art  than  from  any  sensual  enjoyment  within  the 
power  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  and  most  boundAil 
Spirits  in  Great  Britain. 

i6.  Lys.  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the  judgment 

'  "  Elhic  ad  Nicom.,"  lib.  x.  c  vi. 

*  Probably  Richard  Boyle,  3rd  Eacl  of  Barlii^an,  lamous  for  hii 
Ajchitectunl  tastes. — Ed. 
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of  Other  men  in  so  plain  a  case  7  I  appeal  to  your  own  breas^ 
consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible  pleasure  be  not  the 
chief  good  of  man. 

£«/^.  I,  for  my  part,  have  often  thoi^ht  those  pleasures 
which  are  highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  &t  from 
being  the  chiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more  than  the 
mere  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites 
uneasy? 

Lys.  They  are. 

Euph.  Doth  not  sensual  pleasure  consist  in  satisfying  them? 

Lys.  It  doth. 

Euph.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious,  the  satisfoction 
momentary.     Is  it  not  so  ? 

Lys.  It  is ;  but  what  then  ? 

Euph.  Why  then  it  should  seem  that  sensual  pleasure  is 
but  a  short  deliverance  from  long  pain.  A  long  avenue  of 
uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in  disgust 
or  remorse. 

Cri.  And  he  who  pursues  this  ignis  fatuus  imagines  him- 
self a  philosopher  and  free-thinker. 

Lys.  Pedants  are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while 
the  wiser  men  of  pleasure  follow  fact,  nature,  and  sense, 

Cri.  But  what  if  notional  pleasures  should  in  fact  prove  the 
most  real  and  lasting  P  Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and  imagin- 
ation neither  hurt  the  health,  nor  waste  the  fortune,  nor 
gall  the  conscience.  By  them  the  mind  is  long  entertained 
without  loathing  or  satiety.  On  the  other  hand,  a  notion 
(which  with  you  it  seems  passelh  for  nothing)  often  embitters 
the  most  lively  sensual  pleasures ;  which  at  bottom  will  be 
found  also  to  depend  upon  notion  more  than  perhaps  you 
imagine  ;  it  being  a  vulgar  remark,  that  those  things  are  more 
enjoyed  by  hope  and  foretaste  of  the  soul  than  by  possession. 
Thus  much  is  yielded,  that  the  actual  enjoyment  is  very 
short,  and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as  well 
as  uneasy.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  should  seem  those 
gentlemen  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure,  from  their  eager 
pursuit  of  il,  do  in  reality,  with  great  expense  of  fortune,  ease, 
and  health,  purchase  pain. 

Lys.  You  may  spin  out  plausible  arguments,  but  will  after 
all  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  me  that  so  many  in- 
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genioua  men  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
thin^  so  directly  opposite  as  pain  and  pleasure.  How  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  this  7 

Cri,  I  believe  a  reason  may  be  assigned  for  tt,  but  to  men 
of  pleasure  no  truth  is  so  palatable  as  a  fable.  Jove  once 
upon  a  time  having  ordered  that  pleasure  and  pain  should 
be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in  every  dose  of  human  life  ; 
upon  a  complaint  that  some  men  endeavoured  to  separate 
what  he  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  of  the 
sweet,  would  leave  all  the  sour  for  others,  commanded 
Mercury  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  de- 
linquent a  pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change 
the  appearance  of  things,  making  pain  look  like  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  like  pain,  labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation  like 
labour.  From  that  time  the  men  of  pleasure  are  eternally 
mistaking  and  repenting. 

Lyi,  If  your  doctrine  takes  place,  I  would  fain  know  what 
can  be  the  advantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind 
so  eagerly  pursue. 

Cri.  It  IS  a  common  saying  with  Eucrates,  that  a  great 
fortune  is  an  edged  tool,  which  a  hundred  may  come  at  for  one 
who  knows  how  to  use  it,  so  much  easier  is  the  art  of  getting 
than  that  of  spending.  What  its  advantage  is  I  will  not  say, 
but  I  will  venture  to  declare  what  it  is  not.  I  am  sure  that 
where  abundance  excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents 
appetites,  there  is  not  the  quickest  sense  of  those  pleasures 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a 
greater  share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomach 
m  proportion  to  his  estate. 

17.  Reasonable  and  well-educated  men  of  all  ranks  have, 
I  beheve,  pretty  much  the  same  amusements,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  fortunes  :  but  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  men  of  pleasure  seem  to  pxrasess  it 
in  a  very  small  degree. 

Euph.  I  have  heard  that  among  persons  of  that  character 
a  game  of  cards  is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion. 

Lys.  Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people  of 
fashion.  It  is  the  most  delightful  way  of  passing  an  evening 
when  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  got  together,  who  would 
otherwise  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  with  themselves. 
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But  a  pack  of  cards  is  so  engaging  that  it  doth  not  only  em- 
ploy them  when  they  are  met,  but  serves  to  draw  tbem 
together.  Quadrille  gives  them  pleasure  in  prospect  during 
the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  they  r«Qect  on  it  with  delight,  and 
it  furnishes  discourse  when  it  is  over. 

Cri.  One  would  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people  of  condition 
pass  their  time  but  heavily,  and  are  but  little  the  better  for 
theii  fortunes,  whose  chief  amusement  is  a  thing  in  the  power 
of  every  porter  or  footman,  who  is  as  well  quaUfied  to  re- 
ceive plei^ure  from  cards  as  a  peer.  I  can  easily  conceive 
that,  when  people  of  a  certain  turn  are  got  togeth«,  they 
should  prefer  doing  anything  to  the  ennui  of  their  own  con- 
versation ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  there  is  any  great 
pleasure  in  this.  What  a  card-table  can  afford  requires 
neither  parts  nor  fortune  to  judge  of. 

Lys.  Flay  is  a  serious  amusement,  that  comes  to  the  relief 
of  a  man  of  pleasure,  after  the  more  lively  and  affecting  en- 
joyments of  sense.  It  kills  time  beyond  anything ;  and  is  a 
most  admirable  anodyne  to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which 
might  otherwise  prey  upon  the  mind. 

Cri.  I  can  easily  comprehend  that  no  man  upon  earth 
ought  to  prize  anodynes  for  the  spleen  more  than  a  man  of 
fashion  and  pleasure.  An  ancient  sage,  speaking  of  one  of 
that  character,  saith  he  is  made  wretched  by  disappointments 

and  appetites,  Xmrfirai   axoTvyyavw  <di  iridv/iiir.      And  if 

this  was  true  of  the  Greeks,  who  lived  in  the  sun,  and  had  so 
much  spirit,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  still  more  so  of  our 
modem  English.  Something  there  is  in  our  climate  and 
complexion  that  makes  idleness  nowhere  so  much  its  own 
punishment  as  in  England,  where  an  uneducated  fine  gentle- 
man pays  for  his  momentary  pleasures,  with  long  and  cruel 
intervals  of  spleen ;  for  relief  of  which  he  is  driven  into 
sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a  proportionable  depression  of 
spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater  want  of  pleasures,  so  it 
lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a  cast  of  thought 
in  the  complexion  of  an  EngUshmon,  which  renders  him  the 
most  unsuccessful  rake  in  the  world.  He  is  (as  Aristotle 
expresseth  it)  at  variance  with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute 
enough  to  enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern 
them.  He  knows  and  feels  that  what  he  pursues  is  not  his 
true  good ;  his  reflexion  serving  only  to  shew  him  that 
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misery  which  his  habitual  sloth  and  indolence  will  not  suffer 
him  to  remedy.  At  length,  being  grown  odious  to  himself, 
and  abhorring  his  own  company,  he  runs  into  every  idle 
assembly,  not  from  the  hopes  of  pleasure,  but  merely  to 
respite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind.  Listless  and  uneasy  at 
the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  redecting  on  what  is  past, 
or  in  the  prospect  of  anything  to  come.  This  man  of  pleasure, 
when,  after  a  wretched  scene  of  vanity  and  woe,  his  animal 
nature  is  worn  to  the  stumps,  wishes  and  dreads  death  by 
turns,  and  is  sick  of  living,  without  having  ever  tried  or  known 
the  true  life  of  man. 

Eupk.  It  is  well  this  sort  of  life,  which  is  of  so  little  benefit 
to  the  owner,  conduceth  so  much  to  that  of  the  public  But 
pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentlemen  set  up  for  minute  philo- 
sophers ? 

Cri.  That  sect,  you  must  know,  contains  two  sorts  of 
philosophers,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Those  I  have  been  de- 
scribing are  of  the  former  kind.  They  differ  rather  in  practice 
than  in  theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or  duller  man,  from  one 
that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or  fond  of  pleasure.  The 
dry  philosopher  passeth  his  time  but  dryly.  He  has  the 
honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of  more  sprightly  men,  who 
in  return  offer  some  small  incense  to  his  vanity.  Upon  this 
encouragement,  and  to  make  his  own  mind  easy  when  it  is 
past  being  pleased,  he  employs  himself  in  justifying  those 
excesses  he  cannot  partake  in.  But,  to  return  to  your 
question,  those  miserable  folk  are  mighty  men  for  the  minute 
philosophy. 

Euph.  What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to 
their  lives  ? 

Cri.  Their  not  being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  do  now  and  then 
lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the  minute  philo- 
sophy prevails,  we  daily  see  more  examples  of  suicide.  But 
they  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  would  put  an  end  to 
their  lives  if  they  durst.  My  friend  Clinias,  who  had  been 
one  of  them,  and  a  philosopher  of  rank,  let  me  into  the 
secret  history  of  their  doubts,  and  fears,  and  irresolute  re- 
solutions of  making  away  with  themselves,  which  last  he 
assures  me  is  a  frequent  topic  with  men  of  pleasure,  when 
they  have  drunk  themselves  into  a  little  spirit     It  was  by 
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virtue  of  this  mechanical  valour  the  renowned  philosopher 
Hermocrates  shot  himself  through  the  head.^  The  same 
thing  hath  since  been  practised  by  several  others,  to  the 
great  relief  of  their  friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom  with  the  same 
courage  as  a  bird  runs  into  the  mouth  of  a  rattle-snake,  not 
because  they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they  are  afraid  to 
live.  Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irreligion  by  the 
discourse  and  opinion  of  other  minute  philosophers,  who 
were  mutually  strengthened  in  their  unbelief  by  his.  After 
this  manner,  authority  working  in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured 
to  atheize  one  another.  But,  though  he  pretended  even  to  a 
demonstration  against  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  he  could  not 
inwardly  conquer  his  own  belief.  He  fell  sick,  and  acknow- 
ledged this  truth,  is  now  a  sober  man  and  a  good  Christian ; 
owns  he  was  never  so  happy  as  since  he  has  become  such, 
nor  so  wretched  as  while  he  was  a  minute  philosopher.  And 
he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a  proper 
judge  of  both. 

Lys,  Truly  a  fine  account  of  the  brightest  and  bravest 
men  of  the  age ! 

Cri,  Bright  and  brave  are  fine  attributes.  But  our  curate 
is  of  opinion  that  all  your  free-thinking  rakes  are  either  fools 
or  cowards.  Thus  he  argues  :  if  such  a  man  doth  not  see 
his  true  interest,  he  wants  sense ;  if  he  doth,  but  dare  not 
pursue  it,  he  wants  courage.  In  this  manner,  from  the 
defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that  whole  species 
of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  value  themselves  upon  both  those 
qualities. 

Lys.  As  for  their  courage,  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
give  proof  of  it;  and  for  their  understanding,  thanks  to 
nature,  it  is  of  a  size  not  to  be  measured  by  country  parsons. 

1 8.  Euph,  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  cotmtry  parson, 
suspected  your  men  of  pleasure  were  such  through  ignorance. 
Lys,  Ignorance  of  what  ? 

^  This  probably  refers  to  Charles  Blount  Being  unable  to  marry 
hb  deceased  wife  s  sister,  he  shot  himself  (1693).  Some,  however,  have 
asserted  that  his  death  was  quite  natural — the  suicide  a  pretence.  Five 
of  his  tracts  were  collected  by  C.  Gildon  and  issued  in  1695  ^  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Works  of  C.  B.'' — with  a  preface  defending  suicide. 
—Ed. 

II.  Q 
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Eufh.  Of  the  art  of  computing.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
nkes  cannot  reckon.'  And  that  for  want  of  this  skill  they 
make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasure,  on  the  right  choice 
of  which  their  happiness  depends. 

Lys.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Ruph.  Do  you  grant  that  sense  perceivetb  only  sensible 
things? 

Lyu  I  do. 

Ettph.  Sense  perceiveth  only  tbii^  present  ? 

Lyi.  This  too  I  grant 

Euph.  Future  pleasures,  therefore,  and  pleasures  of  the 
understanding  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  sense  ? 

Lys.  They  are  not. 

Euph.  Those  therefore  who  judge  of  pleasure  by  sense 
may  find  themselves  mistaken  at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

Cum  lapidosa  chiraera 
Contndit  aniculos  veteris  ramaBa  bgi, 
Turn  crassos  transtsse  dies  lucemque  palustrem, 
El  ^bi  jam  sen  vitam  ingemuere  relictam.' 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider  all 
the  faculties,  and  all  the  kinds  of  pleasure,  taking  into  your 
account  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  rating  them 
all  according  to  their  true  value  ? 

Cri.  The  Epicureans  themselves  allowed  that  pleasure 
which  procures  a  greater  pain,  or  hinders  a  greater  pleasure, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  pain ;  and,  that  pain  which  procures 
a  greater  pleasure,  or  prevents  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be 
accounted  a  pleasure.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a  true 
estimate  of  pleasure,  the  great  spring  of  action,  and  that  from 
whence  the  conduct  of  life  takes  its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute 
intellectual  pleasures  and  future  pleasures,  as  well  as  present 
and  sensible  ;  we  ought  to  make  allowance,  in  the  valuation 
of  each  particular  pleasure,  for  all  the  pains  and  evils,  for  all 
the  disgust,  remorse,  and  shame,  that  attend  it ;  we  ought  to 
regard  both  kind  and  quantity,  the  sincerity,  the  intenseness, 
and  the  duration  of  pleasures.  '  Let  a  free-thinker  but  be- 
think himself,  how  little  of  human  pleasure  consists  in  actual 
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sensation,  and  how  much  in  prospect !  Let  him  then  com- 
pare the  prospect  of  a  virtuous  believer,  with  that  of  an 
unbelieving  rake. 

Euph.  And,  all  these  points  duly  considered,  will  not 
Socrates  seem  to  have  had  reason  on  his  side,  when  he 
thought  ignorance  made  rakes,  and  particularly  their  being 
ignorant  of  what  he  calls  the  science  of  more  and  less,  greater 
and  smaller,  equality  and  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
art  of  computing? 

Lys,  All  this  discourse  seems  notional.  For  real  abilities 
of  every  kind,  it  is  well  known,  we  have  the  brightest  men 
of  the  age  among  us.  But  all  those  who  know  the  world  do 
calculate  that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian,  who  hath 
neither  a  large  conscience,  nor  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be 
unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it.  Thus  you  see,  while  you  compute 
yourselves  out  of  pleasure,  others  compute  you  out  of 
business.  What  then  are  you  good  for  with  all  your  com- 
putation ? 

Euph,  I  have  all  imaginable  respect  for  the  abilities  of 
free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was,  their  parts  might  be  too 
lively  for  such  slow  talents  as  forecast  and  computation,  the 
gifts  of  ordinary  men. 

19.  Cri,  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compliment  that 
Euphranor  does.  For,  though  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
characterise  the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I  may  truly  affirm : 
that  those  who  have  fallen  in  my  way  have  been  mostly  raw 
men  of  pleasure,  old  sharpers  in  business,  or  a  third  sort  of 
lazy  sciolists,  who  are  neither  men  of  business,  nor  men  of 
speculation,  but  set  up  for  judges  or  critics  in  all  kinds, 
without  having  made  a  progress  in  any.  These,  among  men 
of  the  world,  pass  for  profound  theorists,  and  among  specula- 
tive men  would  seem  to  know  the  world :  a  conceited  race, 
equally  useless  to  the  affairs  and  studies  of  mankind.  Such 
as  these,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  sectaries  of  the  minute 
philosophy.  I  will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you  may 
meet  with  a  man  of  easy  manners,  that,  without  those  faults 
and  affectations,  is  carried  into  the  party  by  the  mere  stream 
of  education,  fashion,  or  company ;  all  which  do  in  this  age 
prejudice  men  against  religion,  even  those  who  mechanically 
rail  at  prejudice.     I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philo- 
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sopheis  have  also  a  strcu^;  party  amor^  the  beaux  and  Sne 
ladies ;  and,  as  affectations  out  of  character  are  o^en  the 
strongest,  there  is  nothing  so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible 
as  one  of  these  fine  things,  when  it  sets  up  for  free-thinldng. 
But,  be  these  professors  of  the  sect  never  so  dogmatic^ 
their  authority  must  needs  be  small  with  men  of  sense.  For 
who  would  choose  for  his'  guide,  in  the  search  for  truth,  a 
man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up  with  dress,  visits, 
and  diversions?  or  whose  education  hath  been  behind  the 
counter,  or  in  an  office?  or  whose  speculations  have  been 
employed  on  the  forms  of  business,  who  is  only  well  read  in 
the  ways  and  commerce  of  mankind,  in  stockjobbing,  pur- 
loining, supplanting,  bribing  ?  Or  would  any  man  in  his 
senses  give  a  fig  for  meditations  and  discoveries  made  over 
a  bottle  ?  And  yet  it  is  certain  that,  instead  of  thought, 
books,  and  study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of  a 
drinking  club.  Their  principles  are  often  settled,  and 
decisions  on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  make  a  bargain. 

£ys.  You  forget  our  writers,  Crito.  They  make  a  world 
of  proselytes. 

Cri.  So  would  worse  writers  in  such  a  cause.  Alas  !  how 
few  read !  and  of  these,  how  few  are  able  to  judge !  How 
many  wish  your  notions  true  !  How  many  had  rather  be 
diverted  than  instructed !  How  many  are  convinced  by  a 
tide !  I  may  allow  your  reasons  to  be  effectual,  without 
allowing  them  to  be  good.  Arguments,  in  themselves  of 
smalt  weight,  have  great  effect,  when  they  are  recommended 
by  a  mistaken  interest,  when  they  are  pleaded  for  by  passion, 
when  they  are  countenanced  by  the  humour  of  the  age  ;  and 
above  all,  with  some  sort  of  men,  when  they  are  against  law, 
government,  and  established  opinions :  things  which,  as  a 
wise  and  good  man  would  not  depart  from  without  clear 
evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad  man  will  affect  to  disparage  on 
the  slightest  grounds. 

Zff.  And  yet  the  arguments  of  our  philosophers  alarm. 

Cn.  The  force  of  their  reasoning  is  not  what  alarms : 
their  contempt  of  laws  and  government  is  alarming :  their 
application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is  dangerous. 

Euph.  But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their  talent  at 
ratiocination,  it  seems  very  possible  their  success  might  not 
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be  owing  to  that  alone.  Ma^  it  not  in  some  measure  be 
ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  well  as  to  their  own  per. 
factions  ?  My  friend  Eucrates  used  to  say,  that  the  church 
would  thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all  opposition,  if  some 
certain  persons  minded  piety  more  than  politics,  practics 
than  polemics,  fundamentals  than  consectanes,  substance 
than  circumstance,  things  than  notions,  and  notions  than 
words. 

Lys.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  too  plun 
to  be  denied.  And  when  a  considering  man  observes  that 
our  notions  do,  in  this  most  learned  and  knowii^  age, 
spread  and  mulriply,  in  opposition  to  established  laws,  and 
every  day  gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so 
learned,  so  well  supported,  protected,  and  encouraged,  for 
the  service  and  defence  of  rel^on :  I  say,  when  a  man 
observes  and  considers  all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  merits  of  our  cause ;  which, 
had  it  been  supported  with  the  revenues  and  estabhsh- 
ments  of  the  church  and  universities,  you  may  guess  what  a 
figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it  makes  without 
them. 

Euph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied  that  the  learned  professors 
of  your  sect  do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  they 
deserve. 

Lyt.  All  in  due  rime.  People  begin  to  open  their  eyes. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  those  revenues  that  in  ignorant 
times  were  applied  to  a  wrong  use  may,  hereafter,  in  a  more 
enlightened  age,  be  applied  to  a  better. 

Cri.  But  why  professors  and  encouragement  for  what 
needs  no  teachii^  P  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most 
ingenious  footman  that  can  neither  write  nor  read,  who 
learned  your  whole  system  in  half  an  hour  :  he  knows  when 
and  how  to  nod,  shake  his  head,  smile,  and  give  a  hint,  as  well 
as  the  ablest  sceptic,  and  is  in  fact  a  very  minute  philosopher. 

Lys.  Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  pre- 
judices, and  requires  a  strong  head. 

Cri.  I  do  not  know  how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a 
time.  But  in  the  present  laudable  education,  I  know  several 
who  have  been  imbued  with  no  religious  notions  at  all ;  and 
others  who  have  had  them  so  very  slight,  that  they  rubbed 
off  without  the  least  pains. 
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3o.  Panope,  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care  of  her 
aunt,  an  admirer  of  the  minute  philosophy,  was  kept  from 
learning  the  principles  of  religion,  that  she  might  not  be 
accustomed  to  believe  without  a  reason,  nor  assent  to  what 
she  did  not  comprehend.  Panope  was  not  indeed  prejudiced 
with  religious  notions,  but  got  a  notion  of  intriguing,  and  a 
notion  of  play,  which  ruined  her  reputation  by  fourteen,  and 
her  fortune  by  four-and-twenty,  I  have  often  reflected  on 
the  different  fate  of  two  brothers  in  my  neighbourhood. 
Cleon,  the  elder,  being  designed  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
was  sent  to  town,  and  had  the  first  part  of  his  education 
in  a  great  school :  what  religion  he  teamed  there  was  soon  un- 
learned in  a  certain  celebrated  society,  which,  till  we  have 
a  better,  may  pass  for  a  nursery  of  minute  philosophers. 
Cleon,  dressed  well,  could  cheat  at  cards,  had  a  nice  palate, 
understood  the  mystery  of  the  die,  was  a  mighty  man  in 
the  minute  philosophy ;  and  having  shined  a  few  years 
in  these  accomplishments,  he  died  before  thirty,  child- 
less and  rotten,  expressing  the  utmost  indignation  that  he 
could  not  outlive  that  old  dog  his  father ;  who,  havii^  a 
great  notion  of  polite  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
had  purchased  them  to  his  favourite  son  with  much  expense, 
but  had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  Chaerephon, 
the  younger  son ;  who  was  brought  up  at  a  country  school, 
and  entered  a  commoner  in  the  university,  where  he  quaUfied 
himself  for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  gift,  which  he  is  now 
possessed  of,  together  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and 
a  numerous  offspring. 

£ys.  A  pack  of  unpolished  cubs,  I  warrant 

Cri.  Less  polished,  perhaps,  but  more  sound,  more 
honest,  and  more  useful,  than  many  who  pass  for  fine  gentle- 
men. Crates,  a  worthy  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  country, 
having  had  a  son  miscarry  at  London,  by  the  conversation 
of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to  say,  with  a  great  air  of 
complaint ;  If  a  man  spoils  my  com,  or  hurts  my  cattle,  1/ 
have  a  remedy  against  him ;  but  if  he  spoils  my  children  l' 
have  none. 

Zys.  I  warrant  you  he  was  for  penal  methods :  he  would 
have  had  a  law  to  persecute  tender  consciences. 

Cri.  The  tender  conscience  of  a  minute  philosopher! 
He  who  tutored  the  son  of  Crates  soon  after  did  justice  on 
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niself.  For  he  taught  Lycidas,  a  modest  young  man,  the 
principles  of  his  sect.  Lycidas,  in  return,  debauched  his 
daughter,  an  only  child :  upon  which,  Channides  (that  was 
the  minute  philosopher's  name)  hanged  himself.  Old  Buba- 
lion  in  the  city  is  carking,  starving,  and  cheating,  that  his 
son  may  drink,  game,  and  keep  mistresses,  hounds,  and 
horses,  and  die  in  a  jail.  Bubalion  nevertheless  thinks 
himself  wise,  and  passeth  for  one  that  minds  the  main 
diance.  He  is  a  minute  philosopher,  which  learning  he 
acquired  behind  the  counter,  from  the  works  of  Prodicus 
and  Tryphon.  This  same  Bubalion  was  one  night  at  supper, 
talking  against  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  two  or  three 
grave  citizens,  one  of  whom  the  next  day  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt,  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  Bubalion's  in  his 
haids :  and  the  night  following  he  received  a  nole  from  a 
servant,  who  had  during  his  lecture  waited  at  table,  demand- 
ing the  siun  of  fifty  guineas  to  be  laid  under  a  stone,  and 
concluding  with  most  terrible  threats  and  imprecations. 

Zyj.  Not  to  repeal  what  hath  been  already  demonstrated, 
thai  the  public  is  at  bottom  no  sufferer  by  such  accidents, 
which  in  truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private  persons,  who 
in  their  turn  too  may  reap  the  benefit  of  them  ;  I  say,  not  to 
repeat  all  that  hath  been  demonstrated  on  that  head,  I  shall 
only  ask  you  whether  there  would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  al- 
though we  did  not  make  them  ?  Believe  me,  the  world  always 
was,  and  always  will  he  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men. 

Cri.  I  deny  that  the  world  is  always  the  same.  Human 
nature,  to  use  Atdphron's  comparison,  is  like  land,  better  or 
worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and  according  to  the  seeds  or 
principles  sown  in  it.  Though  nobody  held  your  tenets,  I 
grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of  corrupt  appe- 
tites and  irregular  passions ;  but,  where  men,  to  the  force  of 
appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opinion,  and  are  wicked 
from  principle,  there  will  be  more  men  wicked,  and  those 
more  incurably  and  outrageously  so.  The  error  of  a  lively 
rake  lies  in  his  passions,  and  may  be  reformed  :  but  the  dry 
rogue  who  sets  up  for  judgment  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an 
observation  of  Aristotle's,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  de- 
bauchees, the  atparlif,  and  the  icoXaaroc,  of  which  the  one 
is  so  against  his  judgment,  the  other  with  it;  and  that 
there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  latter.    And 
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in  &ct  I  have  always  observed,  that  a  rake  who  is  a  minute 
philosopher,  when  grown  old,  becomes  a  sharper  in  busine3S. 

Lyt.  I  could  name  you  sevWal  such  who  have  grown  most 
noted  patriots. 

Cti.  Patriots  I  such  patriots  as  Catiline  and  Marie  Antony. 

Lyt.  And  what  then  ?  Those  famous  Romans  were  brave, 
though  unsuccessful.  They  wanted  neither  sense  nor  courage  ; 
and  if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect,  the  brisker  part  of  their 
countrymen  had  been  much  the  better  for  them. 

21.  The  wheels  of  government  go  on,  though  wound  ip 
by  different  hands ;  if  not  in  the  same  form,  yet  in  sone 
other,  perhaps  a  better.  There  is  an  endless  variety  va 
things.  Weak  men,  indeed,  are  prejudiced  towards  nies 
and  systems  in  life  and  government ;  and  think  if  these  are 
gone  all  is  gone :  but  a  man  of  a  great  soul  and  free  spjit 
delights  in  the  noble  experiment  of  blowing  up  systems  and 
dissolving  governments,  to  mould  them  anew  upon  other 
principles  and  in  another  shape.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there 
IS  a  plastic  nature  in  things  Uiat  seeks  its  own  end.  Pull  a 
state  to  pieces,  jumble,  confound,  and  shake  together  the 
particles  of  human  society,  and  then  let  them  stand  a  wHIe, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  diem  settle  of  themselves  in  some 
convenient  order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of 
genius  u[^>ennosL 

Eupk.  Lysicles  speaks  his  mind  fieely. 

Lyi.  Where  was  the  advant^e  of  free-thinking,  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  free-speaking ;  or  of  free-speaking,  if  it 
did  not  produce  free-acting  ?  We  are  for  thorough,  inde- 
pendent, original  freedom.  Inward  freedom  without  outward 
IS  good  for  nothing  but  to  set  a  man's  judgment  at  variance 
with  his  practice. 

Cri.  This  free  way  of  Lysicles  may  seem  new  to  you :  it  is 
not  so  to  me.  As  the  minute  philosophers  lay  it  down  for  a 
maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  of  any  kind,  nothing  but 
what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  exploded,  and  changed  like  the 
fashion  of  their  clothes ;  so  nothii^  is  more  frequent  than 
for  them  to  utter  their  schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in 
select  companies,  but  even  in  public 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  where  ingenious  men  are 
wont  to  retail  their  speculations,  I  remember  to  have  seui  a 
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Tstetudinarmn  in  a  long  wig  and  a  cloak,  sitting  ftt  the  upper 
end  of  a  table,  with  h^f-a-^ozen  disciples  about  him.  After 
he  had  talked  about  religion,  in  a  manner  and  with  an  air 
that  would  make  one  think  atheism  established  by  law,  and 
religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  government ; 
and  observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural  world  was  in 
a  perpetual  circulation.  Animals,  said  he,  which  draw  their 
sustenance  from  the  earth,  mix  with  that  same  earth,  and  in 
their  turn  become  food  for  vegetables,  which  again  nourish 
the  animal  kind :  the  vapours  that  ascend  from  this  globe 
descend  back  upon  it  in  showers ;  the  elements  alternately 
prey  upon  each  other :  that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth 
another  gains ;  the  sum  total  remaining  always  the  same, 
being  neither  bigger  nor  lesser,  better  nor  worse,  for  all  these 
intestine  changes.  Even  so,  said  this  learned  professor,  the 
revolutions  in  the  civil  world  are  no  detriment  to  human- 
kind ;  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other  falls,  and  wins  by 
another's  loss.  A  man  therefore  who  thinks  deeply,  and 
hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  bigot  to 
government  than  to  religion.  He  knows  how  to  suit  himself 
to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event :  for  the 
rest,  he  looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and  property  from 
one  hand  to  another  with  a  philosophic  indifference.  Our 
lecturer  concluded  his  discourse  with  a  most  ingenious 
analysis  of  all  political  and  moral  virtues  into  their  first  prin- 
ciples and  causes,  shewing  them  to  be  mere  fashions,  tricks 
of  state,  and  illusions  on  the  vulgar. 

Lyt.  We  have  been  often  told  of  the  good  effects  of  religion 
and  learning,  churches  and  universities :  but  I  dare  affirm 
that  a  dozen  or  two  ingenious  men  of  our  sect  have  done 
more  towards  advancing  real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous 
lectures,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  than  all  the  eccle- 
siastics put  together  for  as  many  centuries. 

Euph.  And  the  nation  no  doubt  thrives  accordingly ;  but 
it  seems,  Crito,  you  have  heard  them  discourse. 

Cri.  Upon  hearing  this,  and  other  lectures  of  the  same 
tendency,  methought  it  was  needless  to  establish  professors 
for  the  minute  philosophy  in  either  university ;  while  there 
are  so  many  spontaneous  lecturers  in  every  comer  of  the 
streets,  ready  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices 
about  religion,  loyalty,  and*  pubhc  spirit 
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Lys.  If  wishing  was  to  any  purpose,  I  could  wish  for  a 
telescope  that  might  draw  into  my  view  things  future  in  time, 
as  well  as  distant  in  place.  Oh  I  that  I  could  but  look  into 
the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to 
be,  the  glorious  harvest  of  our  principles ;  the  spreading  of 
which  hath  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the  nation  towards 
something  great  and  new. 

Cri.  One  thing  I  dare  say  you  would  expect  to  see,  be  the 
changes  and  agitations  of  die  public  what  they  will,  that  is, 
every  free-thinker  upon  his  legs.  You  are  all  sons  of  nature, 
who  cheerfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  common  mass. 

Lys.  And  it  must  be  owned  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each 
should  take  care  ofont. 

Cri.  Alas,  Lysicles,  you  wrong  your  own  character.  Yoa 
would  feign  pass  upon  the  world,  and  upon  yourselves,  for 
interested  cunning  men :  but  can  anythmg  be  more  disin- 
terested than  to  sacrilice  all  regards  to  the  abstracted  specu- 
lation of  truth  ?  Or  can  anything  be  more  void  of  all  cun- 
ning than  to  publish  your  discoveries  to  the  world,  teach 
others  to  play  the  whole  game,  and  arm  mankind  against 
yourselves? 

33.  If  a  man  may  venture  to  surest  so  mean  a  thought  as 
the  love  of  their  country  to  souls  fired  with  the  love  of  truth, 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasping  the  whole  extent  of 
nature ;  I  would  humbly  propose  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to 
observe  the  caution  practised  by  all  other  discoverers,  pro- 
jectors, and  makers  of  experiments,  who  never  hazard  all  on 
the  first  triaL    Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  success  of 

C  principles  on  a  small  model  in  some  remote  comer? 
instance,  set  up  a  colony  of  atheists  in  Monomotapa, 
and  see  how  it  prospers,  before  you  proceed  any  farther  at 
home :  half-a-dozen  ship-loads  of  minute  philosophers  might 
easily  be  spared  upon  so  good  a  design.  In  the  meantime, 
you  gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  hoped  or  feared  in  another  Ufe,  that  conscience  is  a  bug- 
bear, that  the  bands  of  government  and  the  cement  of  human 
society  are  rotten  things,  to  be  resolved  and  crumbled  into 
nothing  by  the  argumentation  of  every  minute  philosopher : 
be  so  good  as  to  keep  these  sublime  discoveries  to  youi^ 
selves  :  suffer  us,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  servants,  and 
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our  neighbours,  to  continue  in  the  belief  and  way  of  thinking 
established  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  In  good  earnest,  I 
wish  you  would  go  try  your  experiments  among  the  Hotten* 
tots  or  Turks. 

Lys.  The  Hottentots  we  think  well  of,  believing  them  to 
be  an  unprejudiced  people :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  their  diet 
and  customs  would  not  agree  with  our  philosophers.  As  for 
the  Turks,  they  are  bigots,  who  have  a  notion  of  God,  and  a 
respect  for  Jesus  Christ ;  I  question  whether  it  might  be  safe 
to  venture  among  them. 

Cfi.  Moke  your  ex[>eriment  then  in  some  other  part  of 
Christendom. 

Lys.  We  hold  all  other  Christian  nations  to  be  much 
under  the  power  of  prejudice  :  even  our  neighbours  the 
Dutch  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  religion  by 
Uw  established  for  a  prudent  man  to  attempt  innovations 
under  their  government.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  we  can 
execute  our  schemes  nowhere  with  so  much  security  and 
such  prospect  of  success  as  at  home.  Not  to  say  that  we 
have  already  made  a  good  progress.  Oh !  that  we  could  but 
once  see  a  parliament  of  true,  staunch,  libertine  free-thinkers  ! 

Cri.  God  forbid  !  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  such  men  for 
my  servants,  not  to  say,  for  my  masters. 

Lyu  In  that  we  differ. 

23.  But  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  right  way  to  come 
at  this  was  to  b^n  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of  par- 
ticular persons.  We  have  carried  on  this  work  for  many 
years  with  much  art  and  industry,  and  at  &ist  with  secrecy, 
working  like  moles  under  ground,  conceaUng  our  progress 
from  the  public,  and  our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even  of 
our  own  proselytes,  blowing  the  coals  between  polemical 
divines,  laying  hold  on  and  improving  every  incident  which 
the  passions  and  folly  of  churchmen  afforded  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  our  sect.  As  our  principles  obtained,  we  still  pro- 
ceeded to  farther  inferences ;  and  as  our  numbers  multiphed, 
we  gradually  disclosed  ourselves  and  our  opinions :  where 
we  are  now  I  need  not  say.  We  have  stubbed,  and  weeded, 
and  cleared  human  nature  to  that  degree  that,  in  a  litde 
time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any  labouring  or  teaching,  you 
shall  see  natural  and  just  ideas  sprout  forth  of  themselves. 
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Cri,  But  I  have  heard  a  man,  who  had  lived  long  and  ob- 
served much,  remark,  that  the  worst  and  most  unwholesome 
weed  was  this  same  minute  philosophy.  We  have  had,  said 
he,  divers  epidemical  distempers  in  the  state,  but  this  hath 
produced  of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.  Enthu- 
siasm had  its  day,  its  effects  were  violent  and  soon  over ;  this 
infects  more  quietly,  but  spreads  widely :  the  former  bred  a 
fever  in  the  state ;  this  breeds  a  consumption  and  final  decay. 
A  rebellion  or  an  invasion  alarms,  and  puts  the  public  upon 
its  defence ;  but  a  corruption  of  principles  works  its  ruin 
more  slowly  perhaps,  but  more  surely. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fable  I  somewhere  met  with 
in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss  philosopher,  setting  forth  the 
original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder.  The  government  of  the 
north  being  once  upon  a  time  vacant,  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air  convened  a  council  in  hell,  wherein,  upon 
competition  between  two  demons  of  rank,  it  was  determined 
they  should  both  make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should 
succeed  who  did  most  mischief.  One  made  his  appearance 
in  the  shape  of  gunpowder,  the  other  in  that  of  brandy :  the 
former  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible 
noise,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and  put  them  on  their  guard ; 
the  other  passed  as  a  friend  and  a  physician  through  the 
world,  disguised  himself  with  sweets,  and  perfumes,  and 
drugs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies*  cabinets  and  the 
apothecaries*  shops,  and,  under  the  notion  of  helping  di- 
gestion, comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheering  the  heart,  pro- 
duced direct  contrary  effects ;  and,  having  insensibly  thrown 
great  numbers  of  human-kind  into  a  lingering  but  faUd  decay, 
was  found  to  people  hell  and  the  grave  so  fast  as  to  merit 
the  government  which  he  still  possesses. 

24.  Lys,  Those  who  please  may  amuse  themselves  with 
fables  and  allegories.  This  is  plain  English :  liberty  is  a 
good  thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty. 

Cri,  To  me  it  seems  that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made  for 
each  other.  If  any  man  wish  to  enslave  his  country,  nothing 
is  a  fitter  preparative  than  vice ;  and  nothing  leads  to  vice  so 
surely  as  irreligion.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  comprehend  or 
find  out,  after  having  considered  it  in  all  lights,  how  this  cry- 
ing down  religion  should  be  the  effect  of  honest  views  to- 
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wards  a  just  and  legal  liberty.  Some  seem  to  propose  an 
indulgence  in  vice ;  others  may  have  in  prospect  the  advant- 
age which  needy  and  ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  in  the 
ruin  of  a  state.  One  may  indulge  a  pert  petulant  spirit; 
another  hope  to  be  esteemed  among  libertines,  when  he 
wants  wit  to  please,  or  abilities  to  be  useful.  But,  be  men's 
views  what  they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  principles 
have  done :  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions  of 
these  minute  philosophers?  Let  us  compare  what  we  are 
in  respect  of  learning,  loyalty,  honesty,  wealth,  power,  and 
public  spirit,  with  what  we  have  been.  Free-thinking  (as  it 
IS  called)  hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late  years.  Let  us  see 
what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  what  effects  it  hath  produced. 
To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills  is  disagreeable ;  and  the  only 
blessing  it  can  pretend  to  is  luxury :  that  same  blessing  which 
revenged  the  wc»ld  upon  old  Rome ;  that  same  luxury  that 
makes  a  nation,  like  a  diseased  pampered  body,  look  full  and 
fat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 

Lys.  You  mistake  the  matter.  There  are  no  people  who 
think  and  argue  better  about  the  public  good  of  a  state  than 
our  sect ;  who  have  also  invented  many  things  tending  to 
that  end  which  we  cannot  as  yet  conveniently  put  in  practice. 

Cri.  But  one  point  there  is  from  which  it  must  be  owned 
the  public  hath  already  received  some  advantage,  which  is 
the  effect  of  your  principles,  flowing  from  them,  and  spread- 
ing as  they  do ;  I  mean  that  old  Roman  practice  of  self- 
murder,  which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  distress,  ridding 
the  world  and  themselves  of  the  miserable. 

Lys,  You  were  pleased  before  to  make  some  reflexions  on 
this  custom,  and  laugh  at  the  irresolution  of  our  free-thinkers  : 
but  I  can  aver  for  matter  of  fact  that  they  have  often  recom- 
mended it  by  their  example  as  well  as  arguments  ;  and  that 
it  is  solely  owing  to  them  that  a  practice,  so  useful  and 
magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  lunatics, 
and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men  of  sense  which  it 
anciently  had.  In  whatever  light  you  may  consider  it,  this 
is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit.  But  the  best  effect  of  our  principles 
is  that  hght  and  truth  so  visibly  shed  abroad  m  the  world. 
From  how  many  prejudices,  errors,  perplexities,  and  con- 
tradictions have  we  freed  the  minds  of  our  fellow-subjects  ! 
How  many  hard  words  and  intricate  absurd  notions  had 
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possessed  the  minds  of  men  before  our  philosophers 
appealed  in  the  world  I  But  now  even  women  and  children 
have  right  and  sound  notions  of  things.  What  say  you  to 
this,  Crito? 

Cri.  I  say,  with  respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  de- 
stroyii^  men  and  notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public 
gains  as  much  by  the  latter  as  it  loseth  by  the  former.  For 
my  own  part,  I  had  rather  my  wife  and  children  all  believed 
what  they  had  no  notion  of,  and  daily  pronounced  words 
without  a  meaning,  than  that  any  one  of  them  should  cut  his 
throat,  or  leap  out  of  a  window.  Errors  and  nonsense,  as 
such,  are  of  small  concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  which 
considereth  not  the  metaphysical  truth  of  notions,  so  much  as 
the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  good  or  evil.  Truth  it- 
self is  valued  by  the  public,  as  it  hath  an  influence,  and  is 
felt  in  the  course  of  life.  You  may  confute  a  whole  shelf  of 
schoolmen,  and  discover  many  speculative  truths,  without 
any  great  merit  towards  your  country.  But  if  1  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  minute  philosophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we 
are  most  beholden  for  discoveries  of  that  kind ;  this  I  say 
must  be  allowed,  supposing,  what  I  by  no  means  grant,  your 
notions  to  be  true.  For,  to  say  plainly  what  I  think,  the 
tendency  of  your  opinions  is  so  bad  that  no  good  man  can 
endure  them,  and  your  at^ments  for  them  so  weak  that  no 
wise  man  will  admit  them. 

Lys.  Has  it  not  been  proved  as  clear  as  the  meridian  sun 
that  the  politer  sort  of  men  lead  much  happier  lives,  and 
swim  in  pleasure,  since  the  spreading  of  our  principles? 
But,  not  to  repeat  or  insist  further  on  what  has  been  so 
amply  deduced,  I  shall  only  add  that  the  advantages  flowing 
from  them  extend  to  the  tenderest  age  and  the  softer  sex : 
our  principles  deliver  children  from  terrors  by  night,  and 
ladies  from  splenetic  hours  by  day. 

Cri.  Instead  of  these  old-fashioned  things,  prayers  and 
the  Bible,  the  grateful  amusements  of  drams,  dice,  and  billet- 
doux  have  succeeded.  The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do 
but  dress  and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert  them- 
selves, and  enter  into  all  the  sweet  society  of  life.'     But  I 
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thought,  Lysides,  the  argument  from  pleasure  had  been  ex- 
hausted. But,  since  you  have  not  done  with  that  point,  let 
us  once  more,  by  Euphranor's  rule,  cast  up  the  account  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  as  credit  and  debt,  und^  distinct  articles. 
We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady  rich  clothes, 
dice,  cordials,  scandal,  late  hours,  ag^nst  vapours,  distaste 
remorse,  losses  at  play,  and  the  terrible  distress  of  ill-spent 
age  iiKreasing  every  day :  suppose  no  cruel  accident  of 
jealousy,  no  madness  or  infamy  of  love,  yet,  at  the  foot  of 
the  account,  you  shall  find  that  empty,  giddy,  gaudy,  flutter- 
ing thing,  not  half  so  happy  as  a  butterfly  or  a  gn^shopper 
on  a  summer's  day.  And  for  a  rake  or  man  of  pleasure,  the 
reckoning  will  be  much  the  same,  if  you  place  listlessness, 
ignorance,  rottenness,  loathing,  craving,  quarrelling,  and 
such  qualities  or  accomplishments,  over  against  his  litde 
circle  of  fleedng  amusements ;  long  woe  agamst  momentary 
pleasure;  and  if  it  be  considered  that,  when  sense  and 
^>petite  go  off,  though  he  seek  refuge  from  his  conscience  in 
the  minute  philosophy,  yet  in  this  you  will  find,  if  you  sift 
him  to  the  bottom,  that  he  affects  much,  believes  little, 
knows  nothing. 

Upon  which,  Lysicles,  turning  to  me,  observed,  that  Crito 
might  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but  that  every  one 
must  see  the  nation  was  the  merrier  for  their  principles. 

True,  answered  Crito,  we  are  a  merry  nation  indeed : 
young  men  laugh  at  the  old  ;  children  despise  their  parents ; 
and  subjects  niake  a  jest  of  the  government :  happy  effects 
of  the  minute  philosophy ! 

35.  Zyi.  Infer  what  effects  you  please :  that  will  not  make 
our  principles  less  true, 

Cri.  Their  truth  is  not  what  I  am  now  considering.  The 
point  at  present  is  the  usefulness  of  your  principles.  And 
to  decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a  short  view  of  them 
fairly  proposed  and  laid  together : — that  there  is  no  God  or 
providence :  that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish  :  that  his 
happiness  as  theirs  consists  in  obeying  animal  instincts, 
appetites,  and  passions ;  that  all  stings  of  conscience  and 
sense  of  guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education :  that 
religion  is  a  state  trick :  that  vice  is  beneficial  to  the  pubUc : 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolveth  like  a  flame 
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or  vapour :  that  man  is  a  machine  actuated  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion  :  that  consequently  he  is  no  agent,  or  subject 
of  guilt :  that  a  wise  man  will  make  his  own  paiticular  in- 
dividual interest  in  this  present  Ufe  the  rule  and  measure  of 
all  his  actions :  these,  and  such  opinions,  are,  it  seems,  the 
tenets  of  a  minute  philosopher,  who  is  himself,  according  to 
his  own  principles,  an  organ  played  on  by  sensible  objects, 
a  ball  bandied  about  by  appetites  and  passions :  so  subtle  is 
he  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reasonings ;  so 
sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of  things 
as  to  find  out  that  the  most  interested  occult  cunning  is  the 
only  true  wisdom.  To  complete  his  character,  this  curious 
piece  of  clock-work,  having  no  principle  of  action  within  it- 
self, and  denying  that  it  hath  or  can  have  any  one  fiee 
thought  or  motion,  sets  up  for  the  patron  of  liberty,  and 
earnestly  contends  Xat  free-ihinktng. 

Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  but  Lysicles  addressed 
himself  to  Euphranor  and  me  :  Crito,  said  ;he,  has  taken  a 
world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me  only  of  one  single  point,  to 
wit,  that  I  must  despair  of  convincing  him.  Never  did  I  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply 
immersed  in  prejudice ;  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me. 
But  I  entertain  better  hopes  of  you. 

I  can  answer,  said  I,  for  myself,  that  my  eyes  and  ears  are 
always  open  to  conviction  :  I  am  attentive  to  all  that  passes, 
and  upon  the  whole  shall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a 
very  impartial  judgment 

Crito,  said  Euphranor,  is  a  more  enteqirising  man  than  I, 
thus  to  rate  and  lecture  a  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I 
always  find  it  easier  to  learn  than  to  teach.  I  shall  therefore 
beg  your  assistance  to  rid  me  of  some  scruples  about  the 
tendency  of  your  opinions ;  which  I  find  myself  unable  to 
master,  though  never  so  willing.  This  done,  though  we 
should  not  tread  exactly  in  the  same  steps,  nor  perhaps  go 
the  same  road,  yet  we  shall  not  run  in  all  points  diametrically 
opposite  one  to  another. 

z6.  Tell  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  minute  observer 
of  things,  whether  a  shade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning,  or 
evening,  or  noon-day  ? 

Lyt.  Doubtless  at  noon-day. 
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Eupk.  And  what  disposeth  men  to  rest  7 

Lys.  Exercise. 

Eupk.  When  do  men  make  the  greatest  fiies  ? 

Lyi.  In  the  coldest  weather. 

Eupk.  And  what  creates  a  love  for  icy  liquors? 

Lys.  Excessive  heat 

Eupk.  What  if  you  laise  a  pendulum  to  a  great  height  on 
one  side  ? 

Lys.  It  will,  when  left  to  itself,  ascend  so  much  the  higher 
on  the  other. 

Et^k.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  darkness  ensues 
from  light,  rest  from  motion,  heat  from  cold,  and  in  general 
that  one  extreme  is  the  consequence  of  another  ? 

Lys.  It  should  seem  so. 

Eupk.  And  doth  not  this  observation  hold  in  the  civil  as 
well  as  natural  world?  Doth  not  power  produce  licence, 
and  licence  power  ?  Do  not  whigs  make  tones,  and  tories 
whigs.     Bigots  make  atheists,  and  atheists  bigots  7 

Lys.  Granting  this  to  be  true. 

Eupk.  Will  it  not  hence  follow  that  as  we  abhor  slavish 
principles  we  should  avoid  running  into  licentious  ones  7  I 
am  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty,  legal  English 
liberty ;  which  I  esteem  a  chief  blessing,  ornament,  and 
comfort  of  life,  and  the  great  prerogative  of  an  Englishman, 
But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  upon  the  nation's  rurminginto 
a  licentiousness  which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any 
civiUsed  country,  men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  ex- 
treme may  naturally  fall  into  the  other  ?  You  must  allow  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and  Alciphron. 

Lys.  This  I  readily  acknowledge. 

Euph.  I  have  another  scruple  about  the  tendency  of  your 
opinions.  Suppose  you  should  prevail,  and  destroy  this 
protestant  church  and  clergy :  how  could  you  come  at  the 
popish  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is  a  great  number  of 
emissaries  of  the  phurch  of  Rome  disguised  in  England : 
who  can  tell  what  harvest  a  clergy  so  numerous,  so  subtle, 
and  so  well  furnished  with  arguments  to  work  on  vulgar  and 
imeducated  minds,  may  be  able  to  make  in  a  country  de- 
spoiled of  all  rehgion,  and  feeling  the  want  of  it  7  Who  can 
tell  whether  the  spirit  of  free-thinking  ending  with  the  oppo- 
sition, and  the  vanity  with  the  distinction,  when  the  whole 
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nation  are  alike  infidels ;  who  can  tell,  I  say,  whether  in 
such  a  juncture  the  men  of  genius  themselves  may  not  affect 
a  new  distinction,  and  be  the  first  converts  to  popery  ? 

Lys.  And  suppose  they  should.  Between  friends  it  would 
be  no  great  matter.  These  are  our  maxims.  In  the  first 
place,  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  religion  at  aU. 
Secondly,  we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indiiferenL  If, 
therefore,  upon  trial,  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  without 
a  religion,  why  not  popery  as  well  as  another?  I  know 
several  ingenious  men  of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had  a  popish 
prince  on  the  throne,  would  turn  papists  to-morrow.  This 
is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain  it  A  prince  whom  we 
compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be  sure  must  be  gratefiiL 

Euph.  I  understand  you.  But  what  becomes  of  free- 
thinking  all  the  while  7 

Lys.  Oh  !  we  should  have  more  than  ever  of  that,  for  we 
should  keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  As  for  the  amusement  c£ 
retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largely  compensated 
by  solid  advantages  of  another  kind. 

Euph.  It  seems  then,  by  this  account,  the  tendency  you 
observed  in  the  nation  towards  something  great  and  new 
proves  a  tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 

Lys.  Mistake  us  not,  good  Euphranor.  The  thing  first  in 
our  intention  is  consummate  liberty  r  but,  if  this  will  not  do^ 
and  there  must  after  all  be  such  things  tolerated  as  religion 
and  government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make  Che  best  of  both. 
Cri.  This  puts  me  b  mind  of  a  thought  I  have  often  had, 
that  minute  philosophers  are  dupes  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
two  most  avowed,  professed,  busy,  propagators  of  infidelity, 
in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  ever  met 
with,  were  both  bigoted  papists ;  and,  being  both  men  of 
considerable  estates,  suffered  considerably  on  that  score ; 
which  it  is  wonderful  their  thinking  disciples  should  never 
reflect  upon.  Hegemon,  a  most  distinguished  writer  among 
the  minute  philosophers,  and  hero  of  the  sect,  I  am  well 
assured,  was  once  a  papist,  and  never  heard  that  he  professed 
any  other  religion.  I  know  that  many  of  the  church  of 
Rome  abroad  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of  infidelity  among 
us,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them.  The  emissaries  (^ 
Rome  are  known  to  have  personated  several  other  sects, 
which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  amongst  us ;  and 
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why  not  this  of  the  minute  philosophers,  of  all  others  the 
best  calculated  to  min  both  church  and  state  7  I  myself 
have  known  a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  among  English  gentlemen 
like  a  free-thinker.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  Jesuits, 
known  to  be  such  by  the  minute  philosophers  at  home,  are 
admitted  into  their  clubs,  and  I  have  observed  ihem  to 
approve,  and  speak  better  of  the  Jesuits  than  of  any  other 
clergy  whatsoever.  Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
subtle  spirit,  the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful  economy,  of 
that  renowned  society,  need  only  read  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  Dt  MonarehiA 
Solipserum ;  and  those  who  are  will  not  be  surprised  they 
should  be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute  philosophers  : 
dupes,  I  say,  for  I  can  never  think  they  suspect  they  are  only 
tools  to  serve  the  ends  of  cunninger  men  than  themselves. 
They  seem  to  me  drunk  and  giddy  with  a  false  notion  of 
liberty,  and  spurred  on  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  ex- 
periments on  their  country  j  they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  1 
all  that  stands  in  their  way ;  without  any  concerted  scheme, 
and  without  caring  or  knowing  what  to  erect  in  its  stead. 
^.To  hear  them,  as  I  have  often  done,  descant  on  the  moral 
les,  resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as  a 
tness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages,  despise  all 
order  and  decency  of  education — one  would  think  the  in- 
tention of  these  philosophers  was,  when  they  had  pruned 
and  weeded  the  notions  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  divesled 
diem  of  their  prejudices,  to  strip  them  of  their  clothes,  and 
fill  the  country  with  naked  followers  of  nature,  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  of  brutality. 

Here  Crito  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alciphron, 
who  during  this  whole  conversation  had  sat  thoughtful  and 
attentive,  without  saying  a  word  ;  and  with  an  air,  one  while 
dissatisfied  at  what  Lysicles  advanced,  another  serene  and 
pleased,  seeming  to  approve  some  better  thought  of  his  own. 
But  the  day  being  now  far  spent,  Alciphron  proposed  to 
adjourn  the  argument  till  the  following  ;  when,  said  he,  1 
shall  set  matters  on  a  new  foundation,  and  in  so  full  and 
clear  a  light,  as,  I  doubt  not,  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 
So  we  changed  the  discourse,  and  after  a  repast  upon  cold 
provisions,  took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  returned  to  Criio's. 
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I.  Alciphroii*s  account  of  honour.  2.  Character  and  conduct  of  men  of 
honour.  3.  Sense  of  moral  beauty.  4.  The  honestum  or  rb  KoKdv 
of  the  ancients.  5.  Taste  for  moral  beauty,  whether  a  sure  guide 
or  rule.  6.  Minute  philosophers  ravished  with  the  abstract  beauty 
of  virtue.  7.  Their  virtue  alone  disinterested  and  heroic  8. 
Beauty  of  sensible  ol^ects,  what,  and  how  perceived.  9.  The  idea 
of  beauty  explained  by  painting  and  architecture.  10.  Beauty  of 
the  moral  system,  wherein  it  consists.  11.  It  supposeth  a  Pro- 
vidence. 12.  Influence  of  rb  xaXbv  and  to  trpiwov.  13.  Enthu- 
siasm of  Cratylus  compared  with  the  sentiments  of  Aristotle.  14. 
Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles.  1 5.  Minute  philosophers, 
their  talent  for  raillery  and  ridicule.  16.  The  wisdom  of  those  who 
make  virtue  alone  its  own  reward. 

I. 

THE  following  day,  as  we  sat  round  the  tea-table,  in  a 
summer  parlour  which  looks  into  the  garden,  Alciphron 
after  the  first  dish  turned  down  his  cup,  and,  reclining  back 
on  his  chair,  proceeded  as  follows^  Above  all  the  sects  upon 
earth,  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ours,  not  to  be  tied  down 
by  any  principles.  While  other  philosophers  profess  a  servile 
adherence  to  certain  tenets,  ours  assert  a  noble  freedom, 
differing  not  only  one  from  another,  but  very  often  the  same 

^  This  Dialogue  is  directed  against  the  aesthetic  morality  of  Shaftesbury 
{1671-1713),  as  set  forth  in  the  three  volumes  of  various  pieces  {lydS^ 
etc)  known  collectively  as  the  ** Characteristics,  or  Opimons  of  Men 
and  Manners"  (i7ii)«  His  teaching,  so  far  as  it  is  referred  to  in  this 
dial(^e,  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows :  Nature  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious :  the  contemplation  of  this  '*  harmony  '*  fosters  a  sense  of 
beauty ;  this  sense  of  b^uty  is  also  capable  of  perceiving  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  so  becomes  a  *  *  moral  sense  "  :  this  moral  sense  is  the  sole 
necessary  test  of  right  and  wrong,  all  supernatural  additions  beii^ 
amusing  encouragements  for  those  lacking  the  complete  culture  of  the 
'*  virtuoso  "  ;  the  sure  test  of  the  worth  of  an  opinion  is  its  capability  of 
surviving  ridicule.  Shaftesbury's  pantheism,  his  bland  ignonng  of  the 
existence  of  evil,  his  attitude  towards  life  generally,  and  above  all  the 
ponderous  gambols  of  his  literary  manner — these  laid  him  open  toattadc 
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man  from  himself.  Which  method  of  proceeding,  beside 
other  advantages,  hath  this  annexed  to  it,  that  we  are  of  all 
men  the  hardest  to  confute.  You  may,  perhaps,  confute  1 
particular  tenet,  but  then  this  affects  only  him  who  mun- 
tains  it,  and  so  long  only  as  he  maintains  it.  Some  of  our 
sect  dogmatize  more  than  others,  and  in  some  more  than 
other  points.  The  doctrine  of  die  usefiilness  of  vice  is  a 
point  wherein  we  are  not  all  agreed.  Some  of  us  are  great 
admirers  of  virtue.  With  others  the  points  of  vice  and  virtue 
are  problematical.  For  my  part,  though  I  think  the  doctrine 
maintained  yesterday  by  Lysicles  an  ingenious  speculation ; 
yet  upon  the  whole,  there  are  divers  reasons  which  incline 
me  to  depart  from  it,  and  rather  to  espouse  the  virtuous 
side  of  the  question;  with  the  smallest,  perhaps,  but  the 
most  contemplative  and  laudable  part  of  our  sect.  It 
seemeth,  I  say,  after  a  nice  inquiry  and  balancing  on  both 
sides,  that  we  ought  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice ;  and  that  such 
preference  would  contribute  both  to  the  public  weal,  and  the 
reputation  of  our  philosophers. 

Vou  are  to  know  then,  we  have  among  us  several  that, 
without  one  grain  of  religion,  are  men  of  the  nicest  honour, 
and  therefore  men  of  virtue  because  men  of  honour.  Honour 
is  a  noble  unpolluted  source  of  virtue,  without  the  least 
mixture  of  fear,  interest,  or  superstition.  It  hath  all  the  ad- 
vantages without  the  evils  wluch  attend  reUgion.  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  great  and  hne  soul,  and  is  to  be  found  among 

from  very  opposite  quarters.  Men  so  different  as  Beiketey  and  Man- 
deville  airayed  themselves  against  him,  Mandeville  with  a  cnaractetistic 
coarseness  and  Berkeley  with  a  most  unusual  vehemence  and  biltemess. 
Berkeley  warns  us  in  the  Pre&ce  that  the  chaiacleis  of  the  dialogue! 
have  lo  represent  many  vaiteCies  of  atheist ;  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  most  offensive  and  ridiculous  parts  of  the  character  of  AldphroD 
present  us  with  a  picture  of  Shaftesbury  as  he  appeared  to  Berkeleir. 
After  all  [he  most  one  can  urge  against  the  "  Divine  ChanuteriECi "  is 
that  he  is  pretentious,  discursive,  and  deplorably  awkward  when  he  tries 
to  be  delicately  playful ;  and  one  feels  that  Berkeley  has  treated  him 
somewhat  unfdily.  Of  the  many  inSuenced  hy  Shailcsbuiy,  the  mo«t 
important  in  the  history  of  thought  is  Francis  Hulcheson  (1694-1747), 
whose  "Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  "  (1735),  "  Passiotis  and  Affections" 
{1738),  are  both  a  compression  and  more  complete  application  of 
Shaftesbury's  ideas  ;  but  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  buniliar  ia 
Pope,  whose  "  Essay  on  Man  "  contains  many  ciysCals  of  Shaftesbury. 
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persons  of  rank  and  breeding.  It  affects  the  court,  the 
senate,  and  the  camp,  and  in  general  every  rendezvous  of 
people  of  flEishion. 

Euph,  You  say  then  that  honour  is  the  source  of  virtue  ? 

Ak.  I  da 

Euph,  Can  a  thing  be  the  source  of  itself? 

Ak.  It  cannot. 

Euph.  The  source,  therefore,  is  distinguished  from  that 
of  which  it  is  the  source  ? 

Ak  Doubdess. 

Euph.  Honour  then  is  one  thing,  and  virtue  another  ? 

Ak  I  grant  it.  Virtuous  actions  are  the  effect,  and 
honour  is  die  source  or  cause  of  that  effect. 

Euph.  Tell  me.  Is  honour  the  will  producing  those 
actions,  or  the  final  cause  for  which  they  are  produced ;  or 
right  reason  which  is  their  rule  and  limit,  or  the  object  about 
which  they  are  conversant  ?  Or  do  you  by  the  word  honour 
understand  a  faculty  or  appetite  ?  all  which  are  supposed,  in 
one  sense  or  other,  to  be  the  source  of  human  actions. 

Ak  Nothing  of  all  this. 

Euph,  Be  pleased  then  to  give  me  some  notion  or  defini- 
tion of  it. 

Alciphron,  having  mused  a  while,  answered,  that  he  defined 
honour  to  be  a  principle  of  virtuous  actions. 

To  which  Euphranor  replied :  If  I  understand  it  rightly, 
the  word  princtpU  is  variously  taken.  Sometimes  by  prin- 
ciples we  mean  the  parts  of  which  a  whole  is  composed,  and 
into  which  it  may  be  resolved.  Thus  the  elements  are  said 
to  be  principles  of  compound  bodies.  And  thus  words, 
syllables,  and  letters  are  the  principles  of  speech.  Sometimes 
by  principle  we  mean  a  small  particular  seed,  the  growth  or 
gradual  unfolding  of  which  doth  produce  an  organized  body, 
animal  or  vegetable,  in  its  proper  size  and  shape.  Principles 
at  other  times  are  supposed  to  be  certain  fundamental 
theorems  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  religion  and  politics.  Let 
me  know  in  which  of  these  senses,  or  whether  it  be  in  some 
other  sense,  that  you  understand  this  word,  when  you  say, 
Honour  is  a  principle  of  virtue. 

To  this  Alciphron  replied,  that  for  his  part  he  meant  it  in 
none  of  those  senses,  but  defined  honour  to  be  a  certain 
ardour  or  enthusiasm  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  a  gallant  man. 
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Upoo  this,  Euphiaoor  observed,  it  was  alwajre  flHfP*W^  to 
pat  the  definition  in  place  of  tbe  thing  defined.  Is  this 
allowed,  said  he,  or  not? 

AU.  It  is. 

Euph.  May  we  not  therefore  say,  that  a  man  of  honour  is 
a  warm  man,  or  an  enthusiast  P 

Aldphron,  hearing  this,  declared  that  such  exactness  was 
to  no  purpose ;  that  pedants,  indeed,  may  dispute  and  define, 
but  could  never  reach  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  dis- 
tinguished the  fine  gentleman,  and  was  a  thing  rather  to  be 
felt  than  explained. 

3.  Crito,  perceiving  that  Alcdphron  could  not  bear  being 
pressed  any  farther  on  that  article,  and  willing  to  give  some 
satisfaction  to  Euphranor,  said  that  of  himself  indeed  he 
should  not  undertake  to  explain  so  nice  a  point,  but  he 
would  retail  to  them  part  of  a  conversation  he  once  heard 
between  Nicander  a  minute  philosopher  and  Mentdu  a 
Christian,  upon  the  same  subject,  which  was  foe  substance 
as  follows. 

M.  From  what  principle  are  you  gentlemen  virtuous  ? 
N.  From  honour.     We  are  men  of  honour. 
M.  May  not  a  man  of  honour  debauch  another's 
wife,  or  get  drunk,  or  sell  a  vote,  or  refuse  to  pay  his 
debts,  without  lessening  or  tainting  his  honour? 

N.  He  may  have  the  vices  and  faults  of  a  gentleman : 
but  is  obliged  to  pay  debts  of  honour,  that  is,  all  such 
as  are  contracted  by  play. 

M^  Is  not  your  man  of  honour  always  ready  to  resent 
affronts  and  engage  in  duels? 

N.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and  give  gentleman's 
satisfaction  upon  all  proper  occasions. 

M.  It  should  seem,  by  this  account,  that  to  ruin 
tradesmen,  break  faith  to  one's  own  wife,  corrupt 
another  man's,  take  bribes,  cheat  tbe  public,  cut  a  man's 
throat  for  a  word,  are  all  points  consistent  with  your 
principle  of  honour. 

N.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  men  of  gallantly, 
men  of  (ire,  men  who  know  the  world,  and  all  that. 

M.  It  seems  therefore  that  honour  among  infidels  is 
hke  honesty  among  pirates ;   something  confined  to 
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themselves,  and  which  the  fiatemitr  perhaps  m»j  find 

their  account  in,  but  every  one  else  should  be  constantly 

on  his  guard  against. 

By  this  dialc^e,  continued  Crito,  a  man  who  lives  out  of 

the  grand  motuie  may  be  enabled  to  fonn  some  notion  of 

what  the  world  calls  honour,  and  men  of  honour. 

£upk.  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  Nicander's 
opinion,  whom  I  know  nothing  of,  but  rather  give  me  your 
own  judgment,  drawn  from  your  own  observation  upon  men 
of  honour. 

Cri.  If  I  must  pronounce,  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you 
that,  by  all  I  have  heard  or  seen,  I  could  never  find  that 
honour,  considered  as  a  principle  distinct  from  conscience, 
religion,  reason,  and  virtue,  was  more  than  an  empty  name. 
And  I  do  vetily  believe  that  those  who  build  upon  that 
notion  have  less  virtue  than  other  men  ;  and  that  what  they 
have,  or  seem  to  have,  is  owing  to  fashion  (being  of  the  reput- 
able kind),  if  not  to  a  conscience  early  imbued  with  religious 
principles,  and  afterwards  retaining  a  tincture  from  them 
without  knowing  it.  These  two  principles  seem  to  account 
for  all  that  looks  like  virtue  in  those  gentlemen.  Your  men 
of  fashion,  in  whom  animal  life  abounds,  a  sort  of  bullies  in 
morahty,  who  disdain  to  have  it  thought  they  are  afraid  of 
conscience  ;  these  descant  much  upon  honour,  and  affect  to 
be  called  men  of  honour,  rather  than  conscientious  or  honest 
men.  But,  by  all  that  I  could  ever  observe,  this  specious 
character,  where  there  is  nothing  of  conscience  or  rehgion 
underneath,  to  give  it  life  and  substance,  is  no  better  than  a 
meteor  or  ptunted  cloud. 

Euph.  I  had  a  confused  notion  that  honour  was  something 
connected  with  truth;  and  that  men  of  honour  were  the 
greatest  enemies  to  all  hypocrisy,  fallacy,  and  disguise. 

Cri.  So  far  from  that,  an  infidel,  who  sets  up  for  the  nicest 
honour,  shall,  without  the  least  grain  of  faith  or  religion,  pre- 
tend himself  a  Christian,  take  any  test,  join  in  any  act  of 
worship,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  sacrament,  to  serve  an 
interest.  The  same  person,  without  any  impeachment  of 
his  honour,  shall  most  solemnly  declare  and  promise,  in  the 
face  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  will  love  his  vrife,  and 
forsaking  all  others  keep  only  to  her,  when  at  the  same  time 
it  is  certain  he  intends  never  to  perform  one  tittle  of  his  vow ; 
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and  convinceth  the  whole  world  of  this  as  soon  as  he  gels 
her  in  his  power,  and  her  fortune,  for  the  sake  of  which  this 
man  of  untainted  honour  makes  no  scruple  to  cheat  and  He. 

Euph.  We  had  a  notion  here  in  the  country  that  it  was  of 
all  things  most  odious,  and  a  matter  of  much  risk  and  peril, 
to  give  the  lie  to  a  man  of  honour. 

Cri.  It  is  very  true.  He  abhors  to  take  the  lie,  but  not 
to  tell  it. 

3.  Alciphron,  having  heard  all  this  with  great  composure 
of  mind  and  countenance,  spake  as  follows : — The  word 
Free-thinker,  as  it  comprehends  men  of  very  different  sorts 
and  sentiments,  cannot,  in  a  strict  sense,  be  said  to  constitute 
one  i>aiticulaT  sect,  holding  a  certain  system  of  positive  and 
distinct  opinions.  Though  it  must  be  owned  we  do  all  agree 
in  certain  points  of  unbelief,  or  negative  principles,  which 
agreement,  in  some  sense,  unites  us  under  the  common  idea 
of  one  sect,  But  then,  those  negative  principles,  as  they 
happen  to  take  root  in  men  of  different  age,  temper,  and 
education,  do  produce  various  tendencies,  opinions,  and 
characters,  widely  differing  one  from  another.'  You  are  not 
to  think  that  our  greatest  strength  lies  in  our  greatest  number 
— libertines,  and  mere  men  of  honour.  No :  we  have  among 
us  philosophers  of  a  very  different  character,  men  of  curious 
contemplation,  not  governed  by  such  gross  things  as  sense 
and  custom,  but  of  an  abstracted  virtue  and  sublime  morals : 
and  the  less  religious  the  more  virtuous.  For  virtue  of  the 
high  and  disinterested  kind  no  man  is  so  well  qualified  as  an 
infidel ',  it  being  a  mean  and  selfish  thing  to  be  virtuous 
through  fear  or  hope.  The  notion  of  a  Providence,  and  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  indeed  tempt  or  scare 
men  of  abject  spirit  into  practices  contrary  to  the  natural 
bent  of  their  souls,  but  will  never  produce  a  true  and  genuine 
virtue.  To  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  analyse  virtue  into 
its  first  principles,  and  fix  a  scheme  of  duty  on  its  true  basis, 
you  must  understand  that  there  is  an  Idea  of  Beauty  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man.  This  all  men  desire,  this  they  are 
pleased  and  delighted  with  for  its  own  sake,  purely  from  an 
instinct  of  nature.     A  man  needs  no  arguments  to  make  him 
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discern  and  approve  what  is  beautiful ;  it  strikes  at  first  sight, 
and  attracts  without  a  reason.  And  as  this  beauty  is  found 
in  the  shape  and  form  of  corporeal  things ;  so  also  is  there 
analogous  to  it  a  beauty  of  another  kind,  an  order,  a  symmetry, 
and  comeliness,  in  the  moral  world.  And  as  the  eye  per- 
ceiveth  the  one,  so  the  mind  doth,  by  a  certain  interior  sense, 
perceive  the  other;  which  sense,  talent,  or  faculty  is  ever 
quickest  and  purest  in  the  noblest  minds.  Thus,  as  by  sight 
I  discern  the  beauty  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  even  so  the 
mind  apprehends  the  moral  excellence,  the  beauty,  and 
decorum  of  justice  and  temperance.  And  as  we  readUy  pro- 
nounce a  dress  becoming,  or  an  attitude  graceful,  we  can, 
with  the  same  free  untutored  judgment,  at  once  declare 
whether  this  or  that  conduct  or  action  be  comely  and  beautifiiL 
To  relish  this  kind  of  beauty  there  must  be  a  delicate  and 
fine  taste;  but,  where  there  is  this  natural  taste,  nothing 
further  is  wanting,  either  as  a  principle  to  convince,  or  as  a 
motive  to  induce  men  to  the  love  of  virtue.  And  more  or 
less  there  is  of  this  taste  or  sense  in  every  creature  that  hath 
reason.  All  rational  beings  are  by  nature  social.  They  are 
drawn  one  towards  another  by  natural  affections.  They 
unite  and  incorporate  into  families,  clubs,  parties,  and 
commonwealths  by  mutual  sympathy.  As,  by  means  of  the 
sensitive  soul,  our  several  distinct  parts  and  members  do 
consent  towards  the  animal  functions,  and  are  connected  in 
one  whole ;  even  so,  the  several  parts  of  these  rational  systems 
or  bodies  politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or  interior  sense,  are 
held  together,  have  a  fellow  feeling,  do  succour  and  protect 
each  other,  and  jointly  co-operate  towards  the  same  end. 
Hence  that  joy  in  society,  that  propension  towards  doing 
good  to  our  kind,  that  gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding 
the  virtuous  deeds  of  other  men,  or  in  reflecting  on  our  own. 
By  contemplation  of  the  fitness  and  order  of  the  parts  of 
a  moral  system,  regularly  operating,  and  knit  together  by 
benevolent  affections,  the  mind  of  man  attaineth  to  the  highest 
notion  of  beauty,  excellence,  and  perfection.  Seized  and 
rapt  with  this  sublime  idea,  our  philosophers  do  infinitely 
despise  and  pity  whoever  shall  propose  or  accept  any  other 
motive  to  virtue.  Interest  is  a  mean  ungenerous  thing,  de- 
stroying the  merit  of  virtue ;  and  falsehood  of  every  kind  is 
inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy. 
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Cri.  The  love  theiefore  that  you  bear  to  moral  beaoty, 
and  your  passion  for  abstracted  truth,  will  not  suffer  you  to 
think  with  patience  of  those  fraudulent  impositions  upon 
mankind,  Providence,  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
^ture  Retribution  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  which,  under 
the  notion  of  promoting,  do,  it  seems,  destroy  all  true  virtue, 
and  at  the  same  time  contradict  and  disparage  your  noble 
theories,  manifestly  tending  to  the  perturbation  and  disquiet 
(rf  men's  minds,  and  filling  them  with  fruitless  hopes  and 
vain  terrors. 

AU.  Men's  iirst  thoughts  and  natural  notions  are  the  best 
in  moral  matters.  And  there  is  no  need  that  mankind  should 
be  preached,  or  reasoned,  or  frightened  into  virtue,  a  thing 
so  natural  and  congenial  to  every  human  souL  Now,  if  this 
be  the  case,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  follows  that  all  the  ends  of 
society  are  secured  without  Religion,  and  that  an  infidel  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  virtuous  man,  in  a  true,  sublime,  and 
herdc  sense. 

4.  Euph.  O  Alciphron,  while  you  talk,  I  feel  an  affection 
in  my  soul  like  the  trembling  of  one  lute  upon  strikir^  the 
unison  strings  of  another.  Doubtiess  there  is  a  beauty  of 
the  mind,  a  charm  in  virtue,  a  symmetry  and  proportion  in 
the  moral  world.  This  moral  beauty  was  knovm  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  himestum,  or  t6  koXo*'.  And,  in 
order  to  know  its  force  and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire,  what  it  was  understood  to  be,  and  what  light  it  was 
placed  in,  by  those  who  first  considered  it,  and  gave  it  a 
name.  To  xakor,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  iratytroy  or 
iaudaiie;  according  to  Plato,  it  is  the  ifiv  or  tt^Xtftoy, 
pleasani  or  profitable,  which  is  meant  with  respect  to  a  reason- 
able mind  and  its  true  interest.  Now,  I  would  fain  know 
whether  a  mind  which  considers  an  action  as  laudable  be  not 
carried  beyond  the  bare  action  itself,  to  regard  the  opinion 
of  others  concerning  it? 

AU.  It  is. 

Euph.  And  whether  this  be  a  sufficient  ground  or  principle 
of  virtue,  for  a  man  to  act  upon,  when  he  thinks  himself  re- 
moved from  the  eye  and  observation  of  every  other  intelligent 
being? 

Ale.  It  seems  not. 
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Euph.  Again :  I  ask  whether  a  man  who  doth  a  thing 
pleasant  or  profitable,  as  such,  must  not  be  supposed  to  for- 
bear doing  it,  or  even  to  do  the  contrary,  upon  the  prospect 
of  greater  pleasure  or  profit  ? 

Ale.  He  must. 

EupA.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  the  beauty  of 
virtue,  or  to  raXov,  in  either  Aristotle's  or  Plato's  sense,  is 
not  a  sufficient  principle  or  ground  to  engage  sensual  and 
worldly-minded  men  in  the  practice  of  it  7 

Aic.  What  then  ? 

Eupfi.  Why  then  it  will  follow  that  hope  of  reward  and 
fear  of  punishment  are  highly  expedient  to  cast  the  balance 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  thereby 
very  much  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  human  society. 

Alciphron  upon  this  appealed  :— Gentlemen,  said  he,  you 
are  witnesses  of  this  unfair  proceeding  of  Euphranor,  who 
aigues  against  us  from  explications  given  by  Plato  and 
Anstotle  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  which  are  things  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to ;  the  philosophers  of  our  sect  abstracting 
from  all  praise,  pleasure,  and  interest,  when  they  are 
enamoured  and  transported  with  that  sublime  idea. 

I  beg  pardon,  replied  Euphranor,  for  supposing  the  minute 
[diilosophers  of  our  days  think  like  those  ancient  sages.  But 
you  must  tell  me,  Alciphron,  since  you  do  not  think  fit  to 
adopt  the  sense  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  what  sense  it  is  in  which 
you  understand  the  beauty  of  virtue.  Define  it,  explain  it, 
make  me  to  understand  your  meaning,  that  so  we  may  argue 
about  the  same  thing,  without  which  we  can  never  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

5.  Ale.  Some  things  are  better  understood  by  definitions 
and  descriptions  ;  but  I  have  always  observed  that  those  who 
would  define,  explain,  and  dispute  about  this  point  make  the 
least  of  it.  Mocid  beauty  is  of  so  peculiar  and  abstracted  a 
nature,  something  so  subtle,  fine,  and  fugacious,  that  it  will 
not  bear  being  handled  and  inspected,  like  every  gross  and 
common  subject.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  if  I  stand 
upon  my  philosophic  liberty  ;  and  choose  rather  to  intrench 
myself  within  the  general  and  indefinite  sense,  rather  than, 
by  entering  into  a  precise  and  particular  explication  of  this 
beauty,  perchance  lose  sight  of  it ;  or  give  you  some  hold 
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hereon  tt>  cavil,  and  infer,  and  raise  doubts,  queries,  and 
difficulties  about  a  point  as  dear  as  the  sun,  when  nobody 
reasons  upon  it 

Eupk.  How  say  you,  Alciphron,  is  that  notion  clearest 
when  it  is  not  considered  ? 

Ak.  I  say  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  understood — a  certain 
je  ne  sais  guoi.  An  object,  not  of  the  discursive  faculty,  but 
of  a  peculiar  sense,  wluch  is  properly  called  the  moral  sense, 
being  adapted  to  the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  as  the  eye 
to  colours,  or  the  ear  to  sounds. 

Euph.  That  men  have  certain  instinctive  sensations  or 
passions  from  nature,  which  make  them  amiable  and  useful 
to  each  other,  I  am  clearly  convinced.  Such  are  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  distressed,  a  tenderness  for  our  offspring,  an 
affection  towards  our  friends,  our  neighbours,  and  our 
country,  an  indignation  against  things  base,  cruel,  or  unjust. 
These  passions  are  implanted  in  the  human  soul,  with  several 
other  fears  and  appetites,  aversions  and  desires,  some  of 
which  are  strongest  and  uppermost  in  one  mind^  others  in 
another.  Should  it  not  therefore  seem  a  very  uncertain 
guide  in  morals,  for  a  man  to  follow  his  passion  or  inward 
feeling  ;  and  would  not  this  rule  infallibly  lead  different  men 
different  ways,  according  to  the  prevalency  of  this  or  that 
appetite  or  passion  7 

Ak.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Euph.  And  will  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  duty  and 
virtue  are  in  a  fairer  way  of  being  practised,  if  men  are  led 
by  reason  and  judgment,  balancing  low  and  sensual  pleasures 
with  those  of  a  higher  kind,  comparing  present  losses  with 
future  gains,  and  the  uneasiness  and  disgust  of  every  vice 
with  the  delightful  practice  of  the  opposite  virtue,  and  the 
pleasing  reflexions  and  hopes  which  attend  it?  Or  can 
there  be  a  stronger  motive  to  virtue  than  the  shewing  that, 
considered  in  all  lights,  it  is  every  man's  true  interest  ? 

6.  Ak.  I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  we  contemn  the  virtue  of 
that  man  who  computes  and  deliberates,  and  must  have 
a  reason  for  being  virtuous.  The  refined  moralists  of  our 
sect  are  ravished  and  transported  with  the  abstract  beauty 
of  virtue.  They  disdain  all  forensical  motives  to  it ;  and 
love  virtue  only  for  virtue's  sake.    Oh  rapture  1  oh  enthu- 
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nasm  t  oh  the  quintessoice  of  beauty !  methinks  I  could 
dwell  for  ever  od  this  contemplation :  but,  rather  than 
entertain  myself,  I  must  endeavour  to  convince  you.  Make 
lax  experiment  on  the  first  man  you  meeL  Propose  a  villain- 
oos  or  unjust  action.  Take  his  first  sense  of  the  matter,  and 
you  shall  find  he  detests  it.  He  may,  indeed,  be  afterwards 
misled  by  arguments,  or  oveipoweied  by  temptation;  but 
hia  original,  unpremeditated,  and  genuine  thoughts  are  just 
and  orthodox.  How  can  we  account  for  this  but  by  a  moral 
sense,  which,  left  to  itself,  hath  as  quick  and  true  a  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  human  actions  as  the 
eye  hath  of  colours  ? 

Euph.  May  not  this  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  con- 
science, affection,  passion,  education,  reason,  custom,  re- 
ligion ;  which  principles  and  habits,  for  aught  I  know,  may 
be  what  you  metaphorically  call  a  moral  sense? 

Aic.  What  I  call  a  moral  sense  is  strictly,  properly,  arid 
truly  such,  and  in  kind  different  from  all  those  things  you 
enumerate.  It  is  what  all  men  have,  though  all  may  not 
observe  it. 

Upon  this  Euphranor  smiled  and  said,  Alciphron  has 
made  discoveries  where  I  least  expected  it.  For,  said  he,  in 
regard  to  every  other  point  I  should  hope  to  learn  from  him ; 
but  for  the  knowledge  of  myself,  or  the  faculties  and  powers 
of  my  own  mind,  I  should  have  looked  at  home.  And  there 
I  might  have  looked  long  enough  without  finding  this  new 
talent,  which  even  now,  after  being  tutored,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. For  Alciphron,  I  must  needs  say,  is  too  subhme 
and  enigmarical  upon  a  point  which  of  all  others  ought  to  be 
most  clearly  understood.  I  have  often  heard  that  your 
deepest  adepts  and  oldest  professors  in  science  are  the 
obscurest.  Lysicles  is  young,  and  speaks  plain.  Would  he 
but  favour  us  with  his  sense  of  this  point,  it  might  perhaps 
prove  more  upon  a  level  with  my  apprehension. 

7.  Lysicles  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  grave  and  earnest 
manner  addressed  the  company.  Gentlemen,  said  he,  Al- 
ciphron stands  upon  his  own  legs.  I  have  no  part  in  these 
refined  notions  he  is  at  present  engaged  to  defend.  If  I 
must  subdue  mypassions,  abstract,  contemplate,  beenamoured 
of  virtue ;  in  a  wordj  if  I  must  be  an  enthusiast,  I  owe  so 
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much  ddeience  to  the  laws  of  mjr  country  as  to  dtoose 
being  an  enthusiast  in  their  way.  Besides,  it  is  better  being 
so  for  some  end  than  for  none.  This  doctrine  hath  all  the 
solid  inconveniences,  without  the  amusbg  hopes  and  pro- 
spects, of  the  Christian. 

AU.  I  never  counted  on  Lysicles  for  my  second  in  this 
pcunt ;  which  after  all  doth  not  need  his  assistance  or  ex- 
plication. All  subjects  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  way  of  definition  and  division  is  dry  and 
pedantic  Besides,  the  subject  is  sometimes  too  obscure, 
sometimes  too  simple  for  this  method.  One  while  we  know 
too  little  of  a  poin^  another  too  much,  to  make  it  plainer  by 
discourse. 

Cri.  To  hear  Alciphron  talk  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
ingenious  Greek  who,  having  wrapped  a  man's  brother  up  in 
a  cloak,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  that  person ;  being 
ready,  either  by  keeping  on  or  pulling  off  the  cloak,  to  con- 
fute bis  answer,  whatever  it  should  be.  For  my  part,  I 
believe,  if  matters  were  fairly  stated,  that  rational  satisfac- 
tion, that  peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  con- 
scientious joy,  which  a  good  Christian  finds  in  good  actions, 
would  not  be  found  to  fall  short  of  all  the  ecstasy,  rapture, 
and  enthusiasm  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  that  high  and 
undescribed  principle.  In  earnest,  can  any  ecstasy  be  higher, 
any  lapture  more  affecting,  than  that  which  springs  from  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  from  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
an  inward  discharge  of  duty,  with  the  secret  delight,  trust, 
and  hope  that  attend  it  ? 

AU.  O  Euphranor,  we  votaries  of  truth  do  not  envy  but 
pity  the  groundless  joys  and  mistaken  hopes  of  a  Christian. 
And,  as  for  conscience  and  rational  pleasure,  how  can  we 
allow  a  conscience  without  allowing  a  vindictive  Providence  ? 
Or  how  can  we  suppose  the  charm  of  virtue  consists  in  any 
pleasure  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  actions,'  without  giving 
great  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion,  which,  it  seems, 
excites  its  believers  to  virtue  by  the  highest  interests  and 
pleasures  in  reversion.     Alas  I  should  we  grant  this,  there 

'  There  can  never  be  less  self^enjoyment  thaji  in  these  supposed  wise 
chancleis,   these  selfish  compulers  of  happiness  and   pnvate  good. 
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would  be  a  door  opeaed  to  all  those  rusty  dectaimers  upon 
the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  the  great  points  of  Faith, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state,  rewards  and 
pimishments,  and  the  like  exploded  conceits;  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  system  and  principles,  may  perhaps  produce  a 
low,  popular,  interested  kind  of  virtue,  but  must  absolutely 
destroy  and  extinguish  it  in  the  sublime  and  heroic  sense. 

8.  Euph.  What  you  now  say  is  very  intelligible :  I  wish  I 
understood  your  main  principle  as  well. 

Ale.  And  are  you  then  in  earnest  at  a  loss  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  should  have  no  notion  of  beauty,  or  that  having  it 
you  should  not  know  it  to  be  amiable — amiable,  I  say,  in 
Itself,  and  for  itself? 

Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  all  mankind  agreed  in 
the  notion  of  a  beauteous  face  ? 

AU.  Beauty  in  human-kind  seems  to  be  of  a  mixed  and 
various  nature  ;  forasmuch  as  the  passions,  sentiments,  and 
qualities  of  the  soul,  being  seen  through  and  blending  with 
the  features,  work  differently  on  different  minds,  as  the  sym- 
pathy is  more  or  less.  But  with  regard  to  other  things 
IS  there  no  steady  principle  of  beauty  7  Is  there  upon  earth 
a  human  mind  without  the  idea  of  order,  harmony,  and 
proportion  ? 

Euph.  0  Alciphron,  it  is  my  weakness  that  I  am  apt  to 
be  lost  and  bewildered  in  abstractions  and  generalities,  but 
a  particular  thing  is  better  suited  to  my  faculties.  I  find  it 
easy  to  consider  and  keep  in  view  the  objects  of  sense  :  let 
us  therefore  try  to  discover  what  their  beauty  is,  or  wherein 
it  consists ;  and  so,  by  the  help  of  these  sensible  things,  as 
a  scale  or  ladder,  ascend  to  moral  and  intellectual  beauty. 
Be  pleased  then  to  inform  me,  what  is  it  we  call  beauty  in 
the  objects  of  sense? 

Ak.  Every  one  knows  beauty  is  that  which  pleases. 

Euph.  There  is  then  beauty  in  the  smell  of  a  rose,  or  the 
taste  of  an  apple  ? 

Ale.  By  no  means.  Beautyis,  to  speak  properly,  perceived 
only  by  the  eye. 

Euph.  It  cannot  therefore  be  defined  in  general  that 
which  pleaseth? 

Ak.  I  grant  it  cannot. 
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Euph.  How  then  shall  we  limit  or  define  it  7 

Aldphron,  after  a  short  pause,  said  that  beauty  con^ted 
in  a  certain  symmetry  or  proportion  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Euph.  Is  this  proportion  one  and  the  same  in  all  things, 
or  b  it  different  in  different  kinds  of  things  ? 

Ab.  Different,  doubtless.  The  proportions  ofan  ox  would 
not  be  beautiful  in  a  horse.  And  we  may  observe  also  in 
things  inanimate,  that  the  beauty  of  a  table,  a  chair,  a  door, 
consists  in  different  proportions. 

Euph.  Doth  not  this  proportion  imply  the  relation  of  one 
tiling  to  another  ? 

Ak.  It  doth. 

Euph.  And  are  not  these  relations  founded  in  size  and 
shape? 

Ak.  They  are. 

Euph.  And,  to  make  the  proportions  just,  must  not 
those  mutual  relations  of  size  and  shape  in  the  parts  be 
such  as  shall  make  the  whole  complete  and  perfect  in  its 
kind? 

Ak.  I  grant  they  must. 

Euph.  Is  not  a  thing  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  kind  when 
it  answers  the  end  for  which  it  was  made  ? 

Ak.  It  is. 

Eu^.  The  parts,  therefore,  in  true  proportions  must  be 
so  related,  and  adjusted  to  one  another,  as  that  they  may 
best  conspire  to  the  use  and  operation  of  the  whole? 

Ak.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  But  the  comparing  parts  one  with  another,  the 
considering  them  as  belonging  to  one  whole,  and  referring 
this  whole  to  its  use  or  end,  should  seem  the  work  of  reason : 
should  it  not  ? 

Ak.  It  should. 

Euph.  Proportions,  therefore,  are  not,  strictly  speaking 
perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight,  but  only  by  reason  through 
the  means  of  sight 

Ak.  This  I  grant. 

Euph.  Consequently  beauty,  in  your  sense  of  it,  is  an 
object,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind. 

Ak.  It  is. 

Euph.  The  eye,  therefore,  alone  cannot  See  that  a  chair 
is  handsome,  or  a  door  well  proportioned. 
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Ak.  It  seems  to  follov;  but  I  rid  not  clear  as  to  this 
point 

Euph.  Let  us  see  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  it  Could 
the  chair  you  sit  on,  think  you,  be  reckoned  well  pro- 
portioned or  handsome,  if  it  had  not  such  a  height,  bieadth, 
wideness,  and  was  not  so  far  reclined  as  to  afford  a  con- 
venient seat  ? 

Ale.  It  could  not 

Euph.  The  beauty,  therefore,  or  symmetry  of  a  chair 
cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  knowing  its  use,  and  compar- 
ing its  figure  with  that  use ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
eye  alone,  but  is  the  effect  of  judgment.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  thing  to  ste  an  object,  and  another  to  Ascent  its  beauty. 

Ale.  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

9.  Euph.  The  architects  judge  a  door  to  be  of  a  beautiful 
proportion,  when  its  height  is  double  of  the  breadth.  But  if 
you  should  invert  a  well-profwrtioned  door,  making  its 
breadth  become  the  height,  and  its  height  the  breadth,  the 
figure  would  still  be  the  same,  but  without  that  beauty  in  one 
^tuation  which  it  had  in  another.  What  can  be  the  cause 
of  this,  but  that,  in  the  forementioned  supposition,  the  door 
would  not  yield  convenient  entrances  to  creatures  of  a  human 
figure  ?  But,  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe  there 
should  be  supposed  rational  animals  of  an  inverted  stature, 
they  must  be  supposed  to  invert  the  rule  for  pro[>ortiot)  of 
doors ;  and  to  them  that  would  appear  beautiful  which  to  us 
was  disagreeable. 

AU.  Against  this  I  have  no  objection. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  there  not  something  truly 
decent  and  beautiful  in  dress  ? 

Ak.  Doubtless,  there  is. 

Euph.  Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an  idea  of  this  beauty 
in  dress  than  painters  and  sculptors,  whose  proper  business 
and  study  it  is  to  aim  at  graceful  representations? 

Ak.  I  believe  not 

Euph.  Let  us  then  examine  the  draperies  of  the  great 
masters  in  these  arts :  how,  for  instance,  they  use  to  clothe 
a  matron,  or  a  man  of  rank.  Cast  an  eye  on  those  figures 
(said  he,  pointing  to  some  prints  after  Raphael  and  Guido, 
that  hung  upon  die  wall) :  iriiat  appearance  do  you  think  an 
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1  courtier  or  magistrate,   with  his  Gothic,  succinct, 
plaited  garment,  and  his  full- bottomed  wig;  or  one  of  our 
ladies  in  her  unnatural  dress,  pinched  and  stiffened  and  en- 
larged, with  hoops  and  whale-bone  and  buckram,  must  make, 
I  among  those  figures  so  decently  clad  in  draperies  that  fall 
^ilo  such  a  variety  of  natural,  easy,  and  ample  folds,  that 
iFith  so  much  dignity  and  simplicity,  that  cover  the 
idy  without  encumbering  it,  and  adorn  without  altering  the 
tape? 

[  Ak.  Truly  I  think  they  must  make  a  very  ridiculous  ap- 
learance. 

Eupk.   And  what  do  you  think   this  proceeds  from? 
*%ence  is  it  that  the  Eastern  nationa,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
5,  naturally  ran  into  the  most  becoming  dresses  ;  while 
T  Gothic  gentry,  after  so  many  centuries  racking  their  in- 
^tions,  mending,  and  altering,  and  improving,  and  whirling 
'out  in  a  perpetual  rotation  of  fashions,  have  never  yet  had 
!  luck  to  stumble  on  any  that  was  not  absurd  and  ridi- 
ulous  ?     Is  it  not  from  hence  that,  instead  of  consultitig 
,  reason,  and  convenience,  they  abandon  themselves  to 
:gular  fancy,  the  unnatural  parent  of  monsters  ?    Whereas 
le  ancients,  considering  Che  use  and  end  of  dress,  made  it  sub- 
he  freedom,  ease,  and  convenience  of  the  body ; 
id,  having  no  notion  of  mending  or  changing  the  natural 
ape,  they  aimed  only  at  shewing  it  with  decency  and  ad- 
^tage.     And,  if  this  be  so,  are  we  not  to  conclude  that  the 
'■'beauty  of  dress  depends  on  its  subserviency  to  certain  ends 
and  uses? 

Ale.  This  appears  to  be  true. 

Euph.  This  subordinate  relative  nature  of  beauty,  perhaps, 
will  be  yet  plainer,  if  we  examine  the  respective  beauties  of  a 
horse  and  a  pillar.     Vii^il's  description  of  the  former  is — 

II li  Euilus  cervix, 
Aigutumque  caput,  brevis  ^vtu,  □beiaque  lerga, 
LniuiiiLque  tons  uiimajuni  pectus. 

Now,  I  would  fain  know  whether  the  perfections  and  uses  of 

a  horse  may  not  be  reduced  to  these  three  points,  courage, 

"'rength,  and  speed;  and   whether  each   of  the   beauties 

lerated  doth  not  occasion  or  betoken  one  of  these  per- 

:tioas  ?    After  the  same  manner,  if  we  inquire  into  the 
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parts  and  proportions  of  a  beautirul  pillar,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  them  answer  to  the  same  idea.  Those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  theory  of  architecture  tell  us,'  the  proportions  of 
the  three  Grecian  orders  were  taken  from  the  human  body, 
as  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  production  of  nature. 
Hence  were  derived  those  graceful  ideas  of  columns,  which 
had  a  character  of  strength  without  clumsiness,  or  of  delicacy 
without  weakness.  Those  beautiful  proportions  were,  I  say, 
taken  originally  from  nature,  which,  in  her  creatures,  as  hath 
been  already  observed,  referreth  them  to  some  end,  use,  or 
design.  The  gonfiezza  also,  or  swelling,  and  the  diminution 
of  a  pillar,  is  it  not  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  it  appear 
strong  and  light  at  the  same  time  ?  In  the  same  manner, 
must  not  the  whole  entablature,  with  its  projections,  be  so 
proportioned,  as  to  seem  great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not 
little;  inasmuch  as  a  deviation  into  either  extreme  would 
thwart  that  reason  and  use  of  things  wherein  their  beauty  is 
founded,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate  ?  The  entablature, 
and  all  its  parts  and  ornaments,  architrave,  frieze,  cornice, 
triglyphs,  metopes,  modiglions,  and  the  rest,  have  each  a 
use  or  appearance  of  use,  in  giving  firmness  and  union  to 
the  building,  in  protecting  it  from  the  weather  and  casting  off 
the  rain  in  representing  the  ends  of  beams  with  their  intervals, 
the  production  of  rafters,  and  so  forth.  And  if  we  consider 
the  graceful  angles  in  frontispieces,  the  spaces  between  the 
columns,  or  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  shall  we  not 
find,  chat  their  beauty  riseth  from  the  appearance  of  use,  or 
the  imitation  of  natural  things,  whose  beauty  is  originally 
founded  on  the  same  principle?  which  is,  indeed,  the  grand 
distinction  between  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture ;  the 
latter  being  fantastical,  and  for  the  most  part  founded  neither 
in  nature  nor  in  reason,  in  necessity  nor  use,  the  appearance 
of  which  accounts  for  all  the  beauty,  grace,  and  ornament  of 
the  other. 

Cri.  What  Euphranor  hath  said  confirms  the  opinion  I 
always  entertained,  that  the  rules  of  architecture  werefounded, 
as  all  other  arts  which  flourished  among  the  Greeks,  in  truth, 
and  nature,  and  good  sense.  But  the  ancients,  who,  from  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  art, 

'  Se«  the  leanwd Fatiiarch of  Aquileia'i  "CommeDtaryODVitiuniu,'* 
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led  their  idea  of  beauty,  did  not  always  confine  them- 
selves strictly  to  the  same  rules  and  proportions  ;  but,  when- 
ever the  particular  distance,  position,  elevation,  or  dimension 
of  the  fabric  or  its  parts  seemed  to  require  it,  made  no  scruple 
to  depart  from  them,  without  deserting  the  original  principles 
of  beauty,  which  governed  whatever  deviations  they  made. 
This  latitude  or  licence  might  not,  perhaps,  be  safely  trusted 
with  most  modern  architects,  who  in  their  bold  sallies  seem  to 
act  without  aim  or  design  ;  and  to  be  governed  by  no  idea, 
no  reason,  or  principle  of  art,  but  pure  caprice,  joined  with  a 
thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  simplicity  of  the  ancients, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  unity,  gracefulness,  or  grandeur 
in  their  works ;  which  of  consequence  must  serve  only  to 
disfigure  and  dishonour  the  nation,  being  so  many  monu- 
ments to  future  ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  taste  of  the 
present;  which,  it  is  to  befeared,  would  succeed  as  wretchedly, 
and  make  as  mad  work  in  other  affairs,  were  men  to  follow, 
instead  of  rules,  precepts,  and  morals,  lliuir  own  taste  and 
first  thoughts  of  beauty. 

Ale.  I  should  now,  methbks,  be  glad  to  sec  a  little  more 
distinctly  the  use  and  tendency  of  this  digression  upon  archi- 
tecture. 

Euph.  Was  not  beauty  the  very  thing  we  inquired  after  ? 

AU.  It  was. 

Euph.  What  think  you,  Alcipbron,  can  the  appearance  of 
a  thing  please  at  this  lime,  and  in  this  place,  which  pleased 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  two  thousand  miles  off,  without 
some  real  principle  of  beauty  ? 

AU.  It  cannot. 

Euph.  And  is  not  this  the  case  with  respect  to  a  just  piece 
of  architecture. 

Ale.  Nobody  denies  it. 

Euph.  Architecture,  the  noble  offspring  of  judgment  and 
fancy,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  most  polite  and  knowing 
countries  of  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  It  was  cherished 
and  esteemed  by  the  most  flourishing  states  and  most  re- 
nowned princes,  who  with  vast  expense  improved  and  brought 
it  to  perfection.  It  seems,  above  all  other  arts,  peculiarly 
conversant  about  order,  proportion,  and  symmetry.  May  it 
not  therefore  be  supposed,  on  all  accounts,  most  likely  to 
help  us  to  some  rational  notion  of  the_/>  we  Jd/iyiwi  in  beauty? 
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And,  in  effect,  have  we  not  learned  from  this  digression  that, 
as  there  is  no  beauty  without  proportion,  so  proportions  are 
to  be  esteemed  just  and  true,  only  as  they  are  relative  to 
some  certain  use  or  end,  their  aptitude  and  subordination  to 
which  end  is,  at  bottom,  that  which  makes  them  please  arnl 
charm? 
Ak.  I  admit  all  this  to  be  true. 

lo.  Euph.  According  to  this  doctrine,  I  would  fain  know 
what  beauty  can  be  found  in  a  moral  system,  formed,  con- 
nected, and  governed  by  chance,  fate,  or  any  other  blind  un- 
thinking principle?  Forasmuch  as  without  thought  there 
can  be  no  end  or  design ;  and  without  an  end  there  can  be 
no  use ;  and  without  use  there  is  no  aptitude  or  fitness  of 
proportion,  from  whence  beauty  springs. 

Ak.  May  we  not  suppose  a  certain  vital  principle  of 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony,  diffused  throughout  the  world, 
without  supposing  a  Providence  inspecting,  punishing,  and 
rewarding  the  moral  actions  of  men;  without  supposing  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  a  life  to  come  ;  in  a  word,  without 
admitting  any  part  of  what  is  commonly  called  Faith,  Wor- 
ship, and  Religion  ? 

Cri.  Either  you  suppose  this  principle  intelligent,  or  not 
intelligent :  if  Che  latter,  it  is  all  one  with  chance  or  fate, 
which  was  just  now  aigued  against ;  if  the  former,  let  me  en- 
treat Alciphron  to  explain  to  me  wherein  consists  the  beauty 
of  a  moral  system,  with  a  supreme  Intelligence  at  the  head  (^ 
it  which  neither  protects  the  innocent,  punishes  the  wicked, 
nor  rewards  the  virtuous.  To  suppose  indeed  a  society  of 
rational  agents,  acting  under  the  eye  of  Providence,  con- 
curring in  one  design  to  promote  the  common  benefit  of  the 
whole,  and  conforming  their  actions  to  the  established  laws 
and  order  of  the  Divine  parental  wisdom  :  wherein  each  par- 
ticular agent  shall  not  consider  himself  apart,  but  as  the 
member  of  a  great  City,  whose  author  and  founder  is  God : 
in  which  the  civil  laws  are  no  other  than  the  rules  of  virtue 
and  the  duties  of  religion  :  and  where  every  one's  true  interest 
is  combined  with  his  duty :  to  suppose  this  would  be  de- 
lightfiil :  on  this  supposition  a  man  need  be  no  Stoic  or 
knight-errant,  to  account  for  his  virtue.  In  such  a  system, 
vice  is  madness,  cunning  is  folly,  wisdom  and  virtue  are  the 
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thing;  where,  notwithslanding  all  the  crooked  paths 
id  by-roads,  the  wayward  appetites  and  inclinations  of  men, 
sovereign  reason  is  sure  to  reform  whatever  seems  amiss,  to 
reduce  that  which  is  devious,  make  straight  that  which  is 
crooked,  and,  in  the  last  act,  wind  up  the  whole  plot  accord- 
ing to  the  exactesc  rules  of  wisdom  and  justice.  In  such  a 
system  or  society,  governed  by  the  wisest  precepts,  enforced 
by  the  highest  rewards  and  discouragements,  it  is  delightful 
to  consider  how  the  regulation  of  laws,  the  distribuiion  of 
good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  moral  agents,  do  all  conspire  in  due 
subordination  to  promote  the  noblest  end,  to  wit,  the  com- 
plete happiness  or  well-being  of  the  whole.  In  contemplating 
'  le  beauty  of  such  a  moral  system,  we  may  cry  out  with  the 
Ist,  "  Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  thou 
of  God." 

In  a  system  of  spirits,  subordinate  to  the  will,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Father  of  spirits,  governing  them 
by  laws,  and  conducting  them  by  methods  suitable  to  wise 
and  good  ends,  there  will  be  great  beauty.  But  in  an  in- 
coherent fortuitous  system,  governed  by  chance,  or  in  a  blind 
system,  governed  by  fate,  or  in  any  system  where  Providence 
doth  not  preside,  how  can  beauty  be,  which  cannot  be  with- 
out order,  which  cannot  be  without  design  ?  When  a  man 
is  conscious  that  his  will  is  inwardly  conformed  to  the 
Divine  will,  producing  order  and  harmony  in  the  universe, 
and  conducting  the  whole  by  the  justest  methods  to  the 
best  end :  this  gives  a.  beautiful  idea.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  consciousness  of  virtue  overlooked,  neglected,  dis- 
tressed by  men,  and  not  regarded  or  rewarded  by  God,  ill- 
used  in  this  world,  without  hope  or  prospect  of  being  better 
used  in  another,  I  would  fain  know  where  is  the  pleasure  of 
this  reflexion,  where  is  the  beauty  of  this  scene  ?  Or,  how 
could  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  spreading  such  notions 
the  way  to  spread  or  propagate  virtue  in  the  world  ?  Is  it 
not,  I  beseech  you,  an  ugly  system  in  which  you  can  suppose 
no  law  and  prove  no  duty,  wherein  men  thrive  by  wickedness 
and  suffer  by  virtue  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  disagreeable  sight 
to  see  an  honest  man  peeled  by  sharpers,  to  see  virtuous 
men  injured  and  despised  while  vice  triumphed?  An  en- 
thusiast may  entertain  himself  with  visions  and  fine  talk 
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about  such  a  system ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  ronsidered 
by  men  of  cool  heads  and  close  reason,  I  believe  they  will 
find  no  beauty  nor  perfection  in  it ;  nor  will  it  appear  that 
such  a  moral  system  can  possibly  come  from  the  same  hand, 
or  be  of  a  piece  with  the  natural,  throughout  which  there 
shine  so  much  order,  harmony,  and  propwrtioa 

Ak.  Your  discourse  serves  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 
You  may  remember,  I  declared  that  touching  this  beauty  of 
moraUty  in  the  high  sense,  a  man's  first  thoughts  are  the 
best;  and  that,  if  we  pretend  to  examine,  inspect,  and 
reason,  we  are  in  danger  to  lose  sight  of  it'  That  in  fact 
there  is  such  a  thing  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider 
that  in  these  days  some  of  our  philosophers  have  a  high 
sense  of  virtue,  without  the  least  notion  of  rel^on,  a  clear 
proof  of  the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of  our  principles  1 

12.  Cri.  Not  to  dispute  the  virtue  of  minute  philosophers, 
we  may  venture  to  call  its  cause  in  question,  and  make 
a  doubt  whether  it  be  an  inexplicable  enthusiastic  notion  of 
moral  beauty,  or  rather,  as  to  me  it  seems,  what  was  already 
assigned  by  Euphranor,  complexion,  custom,  and  religious 
education  ?  But,  allowing  what  beauty  you  please  to  virtue 
in  an  irreligious  system,  it  cannot  be  less  in  a  religious, 
unless  you  will  suppose  that  her  charms  diminish  as  her 
dowry  increaseth.  The  truth  is,  a  beUever  hath  all  the 
motives  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  any  sense  whatsoever 
that  an  unbeliever  can  possibly  have,  besides  other  motives 
which  an  unbeliever  hath  not.  Hence,  it  is  plain  those  of 
your  sect  who  have  moral  virtue  owe  it  not  to  their  peculiar 
tenets,  which  serve  only  to  lessen  the  motives  to  virtue. 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  good  are  less  good,  and  those  who 
are  bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  would  have  been  were  they 
believers. 

Euph.  To  me  it  seems  those  heroic  infidel  inamoratos 
of  abstracted  beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be 
admired. 

Lysicles  hearing  this,  said  with  some  impatience : — Gentle- 
men, you  shall  have  my  whole  thoughts  upon  this  point 

'  Men's  first  thoughts  on  moral  matters  are  generally  better  than  Iheif 
second :  their  natural  nodoos  better  than  those  refined  by  stody, 
"  Cbaiacteiistia,"  vol.  L,  p.  13.   (Note  added  to  edition  of  1753. — Ed.) 
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plain  and  frank.  All  that  is  said  about  a  moral  sense,  or 
moral  beauty,  in  any  signification,  either  of  Alciphron,  or 
Euphranor,  or  any  other,  1  take  to  be  at  bottom  mere  bubble 
and  pretence.  The  xa\6v  and  the  Tc/tiisav,  the  beautiful  and 
decent,  are  things  outward,  relative,  and  superficial,  which 
have  no  effect  in  the  dark,  but  are  specious  topics  to  dis- 
course and  expatiate  upon,  as  some  formal  pretenders  of  our 
sect,  though  in  other  points  very  orthodox,  are  used  to  do. 
But  should  one  of  them  get  into  power,  you  would  find  him 
no  such  fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.  He  would  soon  shew 
he  had  found  out  that  the  love  of  one's  country  is  a  pre- 
judice :  that  mankind  are  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  that  it 
were  folly  to  sacrifice  one's-scif  for  the  sake  of  such :  that 
all  regards  centre  in  this  life,  and  that,  as  this  life  is  to  every 
man  his  own  life,  it  clearly  follows  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  Benevolence  to  mankind  is  perhaps  pretended,  but 
benevolence  to  himself  is  practised  by  the  wise.  The  livelier 
sort  of  our  philosophers  do  not  scruple  to  own  these  maxims; 
and  as  for  the  graver,  if  they  are  true  to  their  principles,  one 
may  guess  what  they  must  think  at  the  bottom. 

Cri.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  pure  theory  upon 
certain  select  spirits,  of  a  peculiar  make,  or  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  world,  1  do  verily  think  that  in  this  country  of 
ours,  reason,  religion,  and  law  are.  all  together  little  enough 
to  subdue  the  outward  to  the  inner  man  ;  and  that  it  must 
argue  a  wrong  head  and  weak  judgment  to  suppose  that 
without  them  men  will  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  mean. 
To  which  my  countrymen  perhaps  are  less  inclined  than 
others,  there  being  in  the  make  of  an  English  mind  a  certain 
gloom  and  eagerness,  which  carries  to  the  sad  extreme: 
religion  to  fanaticism ;  free-thinking  to  atheism ;  liberty  to 
rebellion  :  nor  should  we  venture  to  be  governed  by  taste, 
even  in  matters  of  less  consequence.  The  beautiful  in  dress, 
furniture,  and  building  is,  as  Euphranor  hath  observed,  some- 
thing real  and  well  grounded  :  and  yet  our  English  do  not 
find  it  out  of  themselves.  What  wretched  work  do  they  and 
otlier  northern  people  make  when  they  follow  their  own  taste 
of  beauty  in  any  of  these  particulars,  instead  of  acquiring  the 
true,  which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient  models  and  ihe  prin- 
ciples of  art,  as  in  the  case  of  virtue  from  great  models  and 
meditation,  so  far  as  natural  means  can  go  ?    But  in  no  case 
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is  it  to  be  hoped  that  to  KoXiy  will  be  the  leading  idea  of 
the  many,  who  have  quick  senses,  strong  passions,  and  gross 
intellects. 

13.  AU.  The  fewer  they  are  the  more  ought  we  to  esteem 
and  admire  such  philosophers,  whose  souls  are  touched  and 
transported  with  this  sublime  idea. 

Cri.  But  then  one  might  expect  from  such  philosophers 
so  much  good  sense  and  philanthropy  as  to  keep  their 
tenets  to  themselves,  and  consider  their  weak  brethren,  who 
are  more  strongly  affected  by  certain  senses  and  notions  of 
another  kind  than  that  of  the  beauty  of  pure  disinterested 
virtue. 

Cratylus,  a  man  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  religion, 
of  a  crazy  constitution,  of  a  rank  above  most  men's  ambi- 
tion, and  a  fortune  equal  to  his  rank,  had  little  capacity  fn 
sensual  vices,  or  temptation  to  dishonest  ones.  Cratylus, 
having  talked  himself,  or  imagined  that  he  had  talked  him- 
self, into  a  stoical  enthusiasm  about  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
did,  under  the  pretence  of  making  men  heroically  virtuous, 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  means  of  making  them  reasonably 
and  humanly  so :  a  clear  instance  that  neither  birth,  nor 
books,  nor  conversation  can  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  into  a  conceited  mind,  which  will  ever  be  its  own 
object,  and  contemplate  mankind  in  its  own  mirror ! 

A/c  Cratylus  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  of  his  country, 
and  had  a  mind  to  make  men  incorrupt  and  virtuous  upon 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  principles. 

Cri.  It  is  true  the  main  scope  of  aU  his  writings  (as  he 
himself  tells  us)  was  to  assert  the  reality  of  a  beauty  and 
charm  in  moral  as  well  as  in  natural  subjects ;  to  demon- 
strate a  taste  which  he  thinks  more  effectual  than  principle ; 
to  recommend  morals  on  the  same  foot  with  manners ;  and 
so  to  advance  philosophy  on  the  very  foundation  of  what  is 
called  agreeable  and  polite.'  As  for  religious  qualms — the 
belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and 

'  "It  has  been  thcmAin  scope  and  principal  end  of  these  volunm,  'to 
aaseit  the  reality  of  a  bbautt  and  charm  in  maral  as  well  as  natural 
subjects ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  reBsonableoess  of  a  prvpertitnatt 
TASTB  and  dttermaiatt  choice,  in  lift  and  mwtncrs' "  "  Characteris- 
tics," vol.  iiL,  p.  303. — En. 
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such  matters,  this  great  man  sticks  not  to  declare  that  the 
liberal,  polished,  and  refined  part  of  mankind  must  needs 
consider  them  only  as  children's  tales  and  amusements  of 
the  vulgar.'  For  the  sake  therefore  of  the  better  sort,  he 
hath,  in  great  goodness  and  wisdom,  thought  of  something 
else,  to  wit,  a  taste  or  relith :  this,  he  assures  us,  is  at  least 
what  will  influence ;  since,  accoiding  to  him,  whoever  has 
any  impression  of  gentility  (as  he  calls  it)  or  politeness,  is  so 
acquainted  with  the  decorum  and  grace  of  things  as  to  be 
readily  transported  with  the  contemplation  thereof.'  His 
conduct  seems  just  as  wise  as  if  a  monarch  should  give  out 
that  there  was  neither  jail  nor  executioner  in  his  kingdom  to 
enforce  the  laws,  but  that  it  would  be  beautiful  to  observe 
them,  and  that  in  so  doing  men  would  taste  the  pure  delight 
which  results  from  order  and  decorum. 

Ale.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  certain  ancient  philo- 
sophers, of  great  note,  held  the  same  opinion  with  Cratylus, 
declaring  that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  character,  or 
deserve  the  title  of  a  good  man,  who  practised  virtue  for  the 
sake  of  anything  but  its  own  beauty  ? 

Cri.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  ancients  said  such 
things  as  gave  occasion  for  this  opinion. 

Aristotle '  distinguisheth  between  two  characters  of  a  good 
man  ;  the  one  he  calleth  iiyaBot,  or  suapXy  good ;  the  other 
roXu;  K^yaOdt,  from  whence  the  compound  term  raXocf  yaSfa, 
which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  rendered  by  any  one  word  in  our 
language.  But  his  sense  is  plainly  this : — ayathic  he  defineth 
to  be,  that  man  to  whom  the  good  things  of  nature  are 
good  :  for,  according  to  him,  those  things  which  are  vulgarly 
esteemed  the  greatest  goods,  as  riches,  honours,  power,  and 
bodily  perfections,  are  indeed  good  by  nature,  but  they  happen 
nevertheless  to  be  hurtful  and  bad  to  some  persons,  upon 
the  account  of  evil  habits ;  inasmuch  as  neither  a  fool,  nor 

'  "  A  Vnnt  and  ■  fftl!  may  pievoll,  where  a  yatJ  and  Ca/lmiii  are 
thought  insufficient.  Bui  such  is  (he  natuic  of  the  liberal,  polished  and 
refined  part  of  mankind,  .  .  .  that  they  look  on  the  pious  nairattDnx  to 
be  indeed  no  belter  than  children's  tales,  or  the  amusement  of  the  mere 
vulgar."     "  Characteristics,"  vol.  iiL,  p.  177-178.— Ed. 

'  See  "  Characteristics,"  vol.  iii.,  Miscel.  S,  caj).  3  ;  and  Miscel.  3, 
cap.  2.  (The  speech  of  CriSa  up  to  this  point  (18  lines)  was  added  to  the 
second  edition.) 

'  "Ethic,  ad  Eudemum,"  lib.  vii.,  cap.  ult. 
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sn  unjust  man,  nor  an  intemperate,  can  be  at  all  the  better 

foi  the  use  of  them,  any  more  than  a  sick  man  for  using  the 
nourishment  proper  for  those  who  are  in  health.  But  caXoc 
EgyaSoc  IS  that  man  in  whom  are  to  be  found  all  things  worthy 
and  decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  such  and  for  their  own 
sake,  and  who  practiseth  virtue  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  sole  love  of  her  own  innate  beauty.  That  philosopher 
observes  likewise  that  there  is  a  certain  political  habit,  such 
as  the  Spartans  and  others  had,  who  thought  virtue  was  to  be 
valued  and  practised  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages 
that  attend  it.  For  which  reason,  he  adds,  they  are  Indeed 
good  men,  but  they  have  not  the  takotfyaBia,  or  supreme 
consummate  virtue.  From  hence  it  is  plain  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  a  man  may  be  a  good  man  without  believing 
virtue  its  own  reward,  or  being  only  moved  to  virtue  by  the 
sense  of  moral  beauty.  It  is  also  plain  that  he  distinguisheth 
the  political  virtues  of  nations,  which  the  public  is  every- 
where concerned  to  maintain,  from  this  sublime  and  specula- 
tive kind. 

It  might  also  be  observed  that  his  exalted  idea  did  consist 
with  supposing  a  Providence  which  inspects  and  rewards  the 
virtues  of  the  best  men.  For,  saith  he,  in  another  place ' — 
If  the  gods  have  any  care  of  human  affairs,  as  it  appears  they 
have,  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  they  are  most 
delighted  with  the  most  excellent  nature,  and  most  approach- 
ing their  own,  which  is  the  mind,  and  that  they  will  reward 
those  who  chiefly  love  and  cultivate  what  is  most  dear  to 
them.  The  same  philosopher  observes,'  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  be  awed  by  shame, 
but  by  fear;  nor  to  abstain  from  vicious  practices  on  account 
of  their  deformity,  but  only  of  the  punishment  which  attends 
them.  And  again,'  he  tells  us  that  youth,  being  of  itself 
averse  from  abstinence  and  sobriety,  should  be  under  the 
restraint  of  laws  regulating  their  education  and  employment, 
and  that  the  same  discipline  should  be  continued  even  after 
they  became  men.  For  which,  saith  he,  we  want  laws,  and, 
in  one  word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life ;  inasmuch  as  the 
generality  of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than  reason,  and  are 

"lib.  X.,  cap.  8. 
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ifluenced  rather  by  penalties  than  the    beauty  of  virtue 

From  all  which,  it  is  very  plain  what  Aristotle  would  liave 
thought  of  those  who  should  go  about  to  lessen  or  destroy 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  in  order  to  make  them 
virtuous  on  this  sole  principle  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. 

14.  A/e.  But,  whatever  the  Stagirite  and  his  Peripatetics 
might  think,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  5toics  maintained  this 
doctrine  in  its  highest  sense,  asserting  the  beauty  of  virtue  to 
be  all-sufficient,  that  virtue  was  her  own  reward,  that  this 
alone  could  make  a  man  happy,  in  spite  of  .all  those  things 
which  are  vulgarly  esteemed  the  greatest  woes  and  miseries 
of  human  life?  And  all  this  they  held  at  the  same  time 
that  they  believed  the  soul  of  man  to  be  of  a  corporeal 
nature,  and  in  death  dissipated  like  a  flame  or  vapour. 

Cn'.  It  must  be  owned  the  Stoics  sometimes  talk  as  if 
they  believed  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  Seneca,  in  a  letter 
of  his  to  Lucilius,  speaks  much  like  a  minute  philosopher  in 
this  particular.  But,  in  several  other  places,  he  declares 
himself  of  a  clear  contrary  opinion,  affirming  that  the  souls 
of  men  after  death  mount  aloft  into  the  heavens,  look  down 
upon  earth,  entertain  themselves  with  the  theory  of  celestial 
bodies,  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  conversation  of  wise 
and  excellent  men,  who,  having  lived  in  distant  ages  and 
countries  upon  earth,  make  one  society  in  the  other  world. 

It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  Marcus  Antoninus 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  soul  as  perishing,  or  dissolving  into 
its  elementary  parts.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  distin- 
guiaheth  three  principles  in  the  composition  of  human  nature, 
the  aHita,  i/to[4i  vavi,'—l>ody,  soul,  mind;  or,  as  he  other. 
wise  expresseth  himself,  aapula,  vrcvfiaTior,  and  iiytfittviKov 
—fltsh,  spirit,  and  governing  principle.  ^Vhat  he  calls  the 
iiir(^,  or  soul,  containing  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature,  is 
indeed  represented  as  a  compound  dissoluble,  and  actually 
dissolved  by  death ;  but  the  fout,  or  ro  ftyt^o>'<irov— the  mind, 
or  ruling  principle — he  held  to  be  of  a  pure  celestial  nature, 
0COV  arivtraana.  a  particle  of  God,  which  he  sends  back  entire 
a  the  stars  and  the  Divinity.     Besides,  among  all  his  mag- 

Mirc.  Antanlii.,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  16. 
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nificent  lessons  and  splendid  sentiments  upon  the  force  and 
beauty  of  virtue,  he  is  positive  as  to  the  being  of  God ;  and 
that  not  merely  as  a  plastic  nature,  or  soul  of  the  world,  but 
in  the  strict  sense  of  a  Providence  inspecting  and  taking  care 
of  human  affairs.' 

The  Stoics,  therefore,  though  their  style  was  high,  and 
often  above  truth  and  nature,  yet  it  cannot  he  said  that  they 
SO  resolved  every  motive  to  a  virtuous  life  into  the  sole  beauty 
of  virtue  as  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  belief  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  a  distributive  Providence.'  After  all, 
allowing  the  disinterested  Stoics  (therein  not  unlike  our 
modem  Quietists)  to  have  made  virtue  its  own  sole  reward, 
in  the  most  rigid  and  absolute  sense,  yet  what  is  this  to  those 
who  are  no  Stoics?  If  we  adopt  the  whole  principles  of 
that  sect,  admitting  their  notions  of  good  and  evil,  th^i 
celebrated  apathy,  and,  in  one  word,  setting  up  for  complete 
Stoics,  we  may  possibly  maintain  this  doctrine  with  a  better 
grace;  at  least  it  will  be  of  a  piece,  and  consistent  with  the 
whole.  But  he  who  shall  borrow  this  splendid  patch  from 
the  Stoics,  and  hope  to  make  a  figure  by  inserting  it  into  s 
piece  of  modem  composition,  seasoned  with  the  wit  and 
notions  of  these  times,  will  indeed  make  a  figure,  but  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man  the  figure  he  in- 
tended. 

15.  Though  it  must  be  owned  the  present  age  is  very  in- 
dulgent to  everything  that  aims  at  profane  raillery ;  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  recommend  any  fantastical  composition  to 
the  public.  You  may  behold  the  tinsel  of  a  modem  author 
pass  upon  this  knowing  and  learned  age  for  good  writing; 
affected  strains  for  wit ;  pedantry  for  politeness  ;  obscurity 
for  depths;  ramblings  for  flights;  the  most  awkward  imitation 
for  original  humour ;  and  all  this  upon  the  sole  merit  of  a 
litde  artful  profaneness. 

A/c.  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleased  with  writings  of 
humour,  nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a 
man  of  quality,  "that  certain  reverend  authors,  who  can 
condescend  to  lay-wit,  are  nicely  qualified  to  hit  the  air  of 

'  Marc  Antonin.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  11. 

'  See  however  Zelleis,  "Stoics,  Epiciueans,  and  Sceptics,"  trans. 
Reichel,  passim. — Ed. 
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breedii^  and  gentilitr,  and  that  they  will  in  dine,  no  doubt, 
refine  t^ir  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  polite  world ;  who 
have  been  so  seduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit'"  The 
truth  is,  the  various  taste  of  readers  requireth  various  kinds 
of  writers.  Our  sect  hath  provided  for  this  with  great 
judgment.  To  proselyte  the  graver  sort,  we  have  certain 
profound  men  at  reason  and  argument  For  the  coffee- 
houses and  populace,  we  have  declaimers  of  a  copious  vein. 
Of  such  a  writer  it  is  no  reproach  to  «i.y,  jiuit  ItUuienita;  he 
is  the  fitter  for  his  readers.  Then,  for  men  of  rank  and 
politeness,  we  have  the  finest  and  wittiest  raillews  in  the 
world,  whose  ridicule  is  the  surest  test  of  truth. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  ingenious  ratHeurs 
men  of  knowledge  ? 

AU.  Very  knowing. 

Euph.  Do  they  know,  for  instance,  the  Copemican  system, 
or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  7 

AU.  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  sect  by  your 
country  neighbours  :  there  is  nobody  in  town  but  knows  all 
those  points. 

Euph.  Vou  believe  then  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  P 

Ale.  We  do. 

Euph.  Suppose,  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  a  man  had  main- 
tained these  notions  among  the  beaux  esprits  of  an  English 
court ;  how  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  received  ? 

Ak.  With  great  ridicule. 

Euph.  And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ridicule  them  ? 

Ale.  It  would. 

Euph.  But  truth  was  the  same  then  and  now  ? 

Ak.  It  was. 

Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  ridicule  is  no  such 
sovereign  touchstone  and  test  of  truth  as  you  gentlemen 
imagine. 

Ak.  One  thing  we  know :  our  raillery  and  sarcasms  gall  the 
black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort. 

Cri.  There  is  another  thing  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to 
know :  that  men  in  a  laughing  fit  may  appkud  a  ridicule 
which  shall  appear  contemptible  when  they  come  to  them- 

'  Slightly  altered  from  "  Cbanctoristics,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  391. — Ed. 
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selves.  Witness  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  by  the  comic  poet, 
the  humour  and  reception  it  met  with  no  more  proving  that 
than  the  same  will  youis  to  be  just,  when  calmly  considered 
by  men  of  sense. 

Ale.  After  all,  thus  much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  men 
make  converts  by  deriding  the  principles  of  religion.  And, 
take  my  word,  it  is  the  most  successful  and  pleasing  method 
of  conviction.  These  authors  laugh  men  out  of  their  religion 
as  Horace  did  out  of  their  vices  :  Admissi  cirmm  prattordia 
ludant.     But  a  bigot  cannot  relish  or  find  out  their  wit. 

16.  Cri.  Wit  without  wisdom,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is 
hardly  worth  finding.  And  as  for  the  wisdom  of  these  men, 
it  is  of  a  kind  so  peculiar  one  may  well  suspect  it.  Cicero 
was  a  man  of  sense,  and  no  bigot ;  nevertheless,  he  makes 
Scipio  own  himself  much  more  vigilant  and  vigorous  in  the 
race  of  virtue,  from  supposing  heaven  the  prize.'  And  he 
introduceth  Cato  declaring  he  would  never  have  undergone 
those  virtuous  toils  for  the  service  of  the  public,  if  he  had 
thought  his  being  was  to  end  with  this  life.' 

Ak.  I  acknowledge  Cato,  Scipio,  and  Cicero  were  very 
well  for  their  times ;  but  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  do  not 
think  they  arrived  at  the  high,  consummate  virtue  of  our 
modern  free-thinkers. 

Etiph.  It  should  seem  then  that  virtue  flourisheth  more 
than  ever  among  us  ? 

Ale.  It  should. 

Eupk.  And  this  abundant  virtue  is  owing  to  the  method 
taken  by  your  profound  writers  to  recommend  it 

Ale.  This  I  grant. 

Euph.  But  you  have  acknowledged  that  the  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  virtue  are  not  the  many  of  your  sect,  but  only  a  few 
select  spirits. 

To  which  Alciphron  making  no  answer.  Onto  addressed 
himself  to  Euphranor  : — To  make,  said  he,  a  true  estimate 
of  the  worth  and  growth  of  modem  virtue,  you  are  not  to 
count  the  virtuous  men,  but  rather  to  consider  the  quality  of 
their  virtue.  Now,  you  must  know  the  virtue  of  these  refined 
theorists  is  something  so  pure  and  genuine  that  a  very  little 
goes  txc,  and  is  in  truth  invaluable.    To  which  that  reason- 

'  "Soma.  SdpioDis."  '  " De  Senectnte." 
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able  interested  virtue  of  the  old  English  or  Spartan  Idnd  can 
bear  no  proportion. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Aldphron,  are  there  not  diseases  of  the 
soul  as  veil  as  of  the  body  7 

Alt.  Without  doubt 

Euph.  And  are  not  those  diseases  vidous  habits  ? 

Ak.  They  are. 

Eupk.  And,  as  bodily  distempers  are  cured  by  physic, 
those  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  philosophy :  are  they  not  7 

Ak.  I  acknowledge  it 

Euph.  It  seems,  theiefore,  that  philosophy  is  a  medicine 
for  the  soul  of  man. 

Ak.  It  is. 

Euph.  How  shall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  medicines,  or  know 
which  to  prefer  ?    Is  it  not  from  the  effects  wrought  by  them  ? 

Ak.  Doubtless. 

Euph.  Where  an  epidemical  distemper  rages,  suppose  a 
new  physician  should  condemn  the  known  established 
practice,  and  recommend  another  method  of  cure,  would  you 
not,  in  proportion  as  the  bills  of  mortality  increased,  be 
tempted  to  suspect  this  new  method,  notwithstanding  all  the 
plausible  discourse  of  its  abettors  7 

Ak.  This  serves  only  to  amuse  and  lead  us  from  the 
question. 

Cri.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  friend  Lamprodes,  who 
needed  but  one  argument  against  infidels.  L  observed,  said 
he,  that  as  infidelity  grew,  there  grew  corruption  of  every 
kind,  and  new  vices.  This  simple  observation  on  matter  of 
fact  was  sufficient  to  make  him,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrance of  several  ingenious  men,  imbue  and  season  the 
minds  of  his  children  betimes  with  the  prindples  of  rdigion. 
The  new  theories,  which  our  acute  modems  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  in  place  of  religion,  have  had  thdr  full  course 
in  the  present  age,  and  produced  their  effect  on  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men.  That  men  are  men,  is  a  sure  maxim : 
but  it  is  as  sure  that  Englishmen  are  not  the  same  men 
they  were  ;  whether  better  or  worse,  more  or  less  virtuous,  I 
need  not  say.  Every  one  may  see  and  judge.  Though,  in- 
deed, after  Aristides  had  been  banished,  and  Socrates  put  to 
death  at  Athens,  a  man,  without  being  a  conjuror,  m^ht 
guess  what  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  could  do  in  England.     But 
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there  is  now  neither  room  nor  occasion  for  guessing.  We 
have  our  own  experience  to  open  our  eyes ;  which  yet,  if  we 
continue  to  keep  shut  till  the  remains  of  religious  education 
are  quite  worn  off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared 
we  shall  then  open  them  wide,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  behold 
and  lament  our  ruin. 

AU.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  will,  I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  be  of  a  mind  with  those  who  measure  truth 
by  convenience.  Truth  is  the  only  divinity  that  I  adore^ 
Wherever  truth  leads,  I  shall  follow. 

Euph.  You  have  then  a  passion  for  truth  ? 

Ak.  Undoubtedly. 

Euph.  For  all  truths  ? 

AU.  For  all. 

Euph.  To  know,  or  to  publish  them  ? 

AU.  Both. 

Euph.  What!  would  you  undeceive  a  child  that  was  taking 
physic  ?  Would  you  officiously  set  an  enemy  right  that  was 
m^ng  a  wrong  attack?  Would  you  help  an  enraged  man 
to  his  sword  ? 

AU.  In  such  cases,  common  sense  directs  one  how  to 
behave. 

Euph.  Common  sense,  it  seems  then,  must  be  consulted 
whether  a  truth  be  salutary  or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or 
concealed. 

AU.  How  7  you  would  have  me  conceal  and  stiSe  the 
truth,  and  keep  it  to  myself.     Is  this  what  you  aim  at  ? 

Euph.  I  only  make  a  plain  inference  from  what  you  grant. 
As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  your  opinions  true.  And, 
although  you  do,  you  should  not  therefore,  if  you  would 
appear  consistent  with  yourself,  tliink  it  necessary  or  wise  to 
publish  hurtful  truths.  What  service  can  it  do  mankind  to 
lessen  the  motives  to  virtue,  or  what  damage  to  increase  them  ? 

AU.  None  in  the  world.  But,  I  must  needs  say  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  received  notions  of  a  God  and  Providence  to 
my  understanding,  and  my  nature  abhors  the  baseness  of 
conniving  at  a  falsehood. 

Euph.  Shall  we  therefore  appeal  to  truth,  and  examine  the 
reasons  by  which  you  are  withheld  from  believing  these  points? 

AU.  With  all  my  heart ;  but  enough  for  the  present  We 
will  make  this  the  subject  of  our  nejrt  conference. 
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.  Prejudices coDceming  a  Deity,  a.  RulesUid  down  by  AJcipIuon  to 
be  obicfTed  id  proving  a  God.  3.  What  sort  of  proof  he  expects. 
4.  Whence  wc  collect  the  being  of  olhei  thinking  individuals.  ;, 
The  lonie  method  a/ortwri  proves  the  being  of  God.  6.  Aldphron  s 
secortd  thoi^hts  on  this  poinL  7.  God  speaks  to  men.  8.  How 
distance  is  pciceived  by  EighL  q.  The  proper  objects  of  sight  aX 
no  distance.  10.  Lights,  shades,  and  colours,  variously  comUned, 
fonn  alanguage.  II.  The  signification  of  this  language  learned  by 
experience,  iz.  God  explaineth  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  by 
the  arbitnuy  use  of  sensible  signs.  13.  The  prejudice  and  twofold 
aspect  of  a  minute  philosopher.  14.  God  present  to  mankind, 
informs,  admonishes,  and  directs  them  in  a  sensible  manner.  15. 
Admirable  nature  and  use  of  this  Visual  Language.  16.  Minute 
philosophers  content  to  admit  aGod  incertain  senses.  17.  Opinion 
of  some  who  hold,  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  not  properly  in 
God.  iS.  Dangerous  tendency  of  this  notion.  19.  Its  original. 
Zo.  The  sense  of  schoolmen  upon  it.  zi.  Scholastic  use  of  the 
terms  "analogy"  and  "analc^caJ"  explained:  analogical  per- 
fections of  God  misunderstood.  31.  God  intelligent,  wise,  and 
good,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  23.  Objection  from  moral 
evil  coi;sidered.  24.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defects  against  a 
Ddty.     15.  Religious  worship  reasonable  and  expedient. 


EARLY  the  next  morning,  as  I  looked  out  of  my  window, 
I  saw  Alciphron  walking  in  the  garden  with  all  the  signs 
of  a  man  in  deep  thought.    Upon  which  I  went  down  to  him. 
Alciphron,  said   I,  this  early  and  profound  meditation 
puts  me  in  no  small  fright     How  so  ?   Because  I  should  be 

'  The  two  previous  dialt^es  have  been  concerned  with  moral 
systems ;  in  this  the  existence  of  a  God  is  discussed.  The  diali^ue  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  Treatiscon  Human  Knowledge,  and  espedalljr 
the  Essay  on  Vision,  which  Berkeley  appended  to  (he  two  eailiest 
editions  of  "Alciphron"  to  explain  his  theory  of  "  visuil  language." 
At  sect,  ijtlitf.  the  "analogical"  ihcones  of  King  and  Browne  are 
attacked.  Toland's  "  Christianity  not  Mysterious  "  (1696),  an  attempt 
to  rationalise  Christianity,  provoked  much  fierce  controversy.   Amongst 
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sorry  to  be  convinced  there  was  no  God.  The  thought  of 
anarchy  in  nature  is  to  me  more  shocking  than  in  civil  life : 
inasmuch  as  natural  concerns  are  more  important  than  civil, 
and  the  basis  of  all  others. 

I  grant,  replied  Alciphron,  that  some  inconvenience  may 
possibly  follow  from  disproving  a  God  ;  but  as  to  what  you 
say  of  fright  and  shocking,  all  that  is  nothing  but  mere  pre- 
judice. Men  &ame  an  idea  or  chimera,  in  their  own  minds, 
and  then  fall  down  and  worship  it.  Notions  govern  man- 
kind :  but  of  all  notions  that  of  God's  governing  the  world 
hath  taken  the  deepest  root  and  spread  the  farthest :  it  is 
therefore  in  philosophy  an  heroical  achievement  to  dis- 
possess this  imaginary  monarch  of  his  government,  and 
banish  all  those  fears  and  spectres  which  the  light  of  reason 
alone  can  dispel : 


My  part,  said  I,  shall  be  to  stand  by,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  and  take  notes  of  all  that  passeth  during  this  me- 
morable event ;  while  a  minute  philosopher,  not  six  feet 
high,  attempts  to  dethrone  the  monarch  of  the  universe. 

Alas  I  rephed  Alciphron,  arguments  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  feet  and  inches.  One  man  may  see  more  than  a  million ; 
and  a  short  ailment,  managed  by  a  free-thinker,  may  be 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  most  gigantic  chimera. 

others,  Petei  Browne,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork,  wrote  an  "Answer" 
(1697),  and  William  King,  Aichhishop  of  Duhlin,  directed  his  sermcKi, 
"Diyine  Ptedesti nation  and  Foreknowledge  con^tent,  &c."  (1709) 
aeaiost  the  heresy.  In  both  these  works  all  Chrisliui  mysteries  and 
Divine  attributes  areexplained  to  be  undeistood  by a)>a/<:>£r;  but  in  King's 
sermon  the  distinction  between  analogy  and  metaphor  is  not  well  observed. 
(See  pp.  8,  9,  31,  &c.,  of  the  "  Sermon.")  Browne  in  two  later  worlci, 
"Procedure,  &c.,  of  Human  Understanding"  [1728),  and  "Thingi 
Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  Natural 
and  Human  "  (1733),  extended  the  idea,  but  insisted  on  the  notion  of 
analogy  rather  than  metaphtr  (which  King's  definitions  seemed  to 
indicate)  because  a  greater  reaJity  of  likeness  is  implied  in  (he  former. 
(See  "  Procedure,"  p.  13,  &c.,  "  Anali^,"  p.  2,  &e.)  What  Berkeley 
thought  of  these  doctrines  can  be  learned  m  the  sections  indicated. 
Browne  concludes  his  "Analogy"  (which  was  published  a  year  after 
"Alciphron  ")  with  a  lengthy  attack  00  Berkeley  (pp.  374-554). — Ed. 
'  Lucretius. 


p 
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"As  we  were  engaged  in  this  discourse,  Crilo  and  Euphranor 
joined  us. 

I  find  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us  to-day,  said  Crito 

to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  eaily 

hours,  while  Euphranor  and  I  were  asleep  in  our  beds.    We 

ly,  therefore,  expect  to  see  atheism  placed  in  the  best 

'it,  and  supported  by  the  strongest  arguments. 

Ale.  The  being  of  a  God  is  a  subject  upon  which 
there  has  been  a  world  of  commonplace,  which  it  is  needless 
to  repeal.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  lay  down  certain  rules 
and  limitations,  in  order  to  shorten  our  present  conference. 
For,  as  the  end  of  debating  is  to  persuade,  all  those  things 
which  are  foreign  to  this  end  should  be  left  out  of  our  debate. 

First  then,  let  me  tell  you  I  am  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
metaphysical  arguments ;  such,  for  instance,  as  are  dravm 
from  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  or  the  absurdity  of  an 
infinite  pri^ession  of  causes.  This  sort  of  arguments  I 
have  always  found  dry  and  jejune ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
suited  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  may  perhaps  puzzle,  but 
never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  I  am  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  the  authority  either  of  past  or  present  ages,  of 
mankind  in  general,  or  of  particular  wise  men,  all  which 
passeth  for  little  or  nothing  with  a  man  of  sound  argument 
and  free  thought.  Thirdly,  all  proofs  drawn  from  utility  or 
convenience  are  foreign  to  the  purpose.  They  may  prove 
indeed  the  usefulness  of  the  nation,  but  not  the  existence  of 
the  thing.  Whatever  legislators  or  statesmen  may  think, 
truth  and  convenience  are  very  different  things  to  the  rigor- 
ous eye  of  a  philosopher. 

And  now,  that  I  may  not  seem  partial,  I  will  limit  myself 
also  not  to  object,  in  the  first  place,  from  anything  that  may 
seem  irregular  or  unaccountable  in  the  works  of  nature, 
against  a  cause  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  ;  because  I 
already  know  the  answer  you  will  make,  to  wit,  that  no  one 
can  judge  of  the  symmetry-  and  use  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite 
machine,  which  are  all  relative  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  machine, 
or  the  whole  universe.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I  shall 
engage  myself  not  lo  object  against  the  justice  and  pro- 
iidence  of  a  supreme  Being  from  the  evil  that  befalls  good 
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men,  and  the  prosperity  which  is  often  the  portion  of  wicked 
men  in  this  life ;  because  I  know  that,  instead  of  admitting 
this  to  be  an  objection  against  a  Deity,  you  would  make  it 
an  ailment  for  a  future  state,  in  which  there  shall  be  such 
a  retribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  may  vindicate 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  set  all  things  right  in  the  end. 
Now,  these  answers,  though  they  should  be  admitted  for 
good  ones,  are  in  truth  no  proofs  of  the  being  of  God,  but 
only  solutions  of  certain  difficulties  which  might  be  objected, 
supposing  it  already  proved  by  proper  arguments.  Thus 
much  I  thought  fit  to  premise,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
trouble  both  to  you  and  myself. 

Cri.  I  think  that  as  the  proper  end  of  our  conference 
ought  to  be  supposed  the  discovery  and  defence  of  truth,  so 
truth  may  be  justified,  not  only  by  persuading  its  adversaries, 
but,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  by  shewing  them  to  be  un- 
reasonable. Arguments,  therefore,  which  cany  light  have 
their  effect,  even  against  an  opponent  who  shuts  his  eyes, 
because  they  shew  him  to  be  obstinate  and  prejudiced. 
Besides,  this  distinction  between  arguments  that  puzzle  and 
that  convince,  is  least  of  all  observed  by  minute  philosophers, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  observed  by  others  in  their  favour. 
But,  perhaps,  Euphranor  may  be  willing  to  encounter  you  on 
your  own  terms,  in  which  case  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

3.  Euph.  Alciphron  acts  like  a  skilful  general,  who  is  bent 
upon  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  alluring  the 
enemy  out  of  their  trenches.  We  who  believe  a  God  are 
intrenched  within  Tradition,  Custom,  Authority,  and  Law. 
And,  nevertheless,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  us,  he  pro- 
poses that  he  should  voluntarily  abandon  these  in  trench  men  ts, 
and  make  the  attack ;  when  we  may  act  on  the  defensive 
with  much  security  and  ease,  leaving  him  the  trouble  to  dis- 
possess us  of  what  we  need  not  resign.  Those  reasons 
(continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  Alciphron)  which  you 
have  mustered  up  in  this  morning's  meditation,  if  they  do 
not  weaken,  must  establish  our  belief  of  a  God;  for  the 
utmost  is  to  be  expected  from  so  great  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession, when  he  sets  his  strength  to  a  point. 

Ale.  I  hold  the  confused  notion  of  a  Deity,  or  some  in- 
visible power,  to  be  of  all  prejudices  the  most  unconquerable. 
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■n  half-a-dozen  ingenious  men  are  got  together  over  a 

iss  of  wine,  by  a  cheerful  fire,  in  a  room  well  lighted,  we 
banish  with  ease  all  the  spectres  of  fancy  and  education,  and 
are  very  clear  in  our  decisions.  But,  as  I  was  taking  a 
sohtary  walk  before  it  was  broad  daylight  in  yonder  grove, 
methought  the  point  was  not  quite  so  clear ;  nor  could  I 
readily  recollect  the  force  of  those  arguments  which  used  to 
appear  so  conclusive  at  other  limes.  I  had  I  know  not  what 
awe  upon  my  mind,  and  seemed  haunted  by  a  sort  of  panic, 
which  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  than  by  supposing  it 
the  effect  of  prejudice  ;  for,  you  must  know  that  1,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  once  upon  a  time  catechised  and 
tutored  into  the  belief  of  a  God  or  Spirit.  There  is  no 
surer  mark  of  prejudice  than  the  believing  a  thing  without 
reason.  What  necessity  then  can  there  be  that  I  should  set 
myself  the  difficult  task  of  proving  a  negative  when  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  affirmative, 
and  that  the  admitting  it  without  proof  is  unreasonable? 
Prove  therefore  your  opinion ;  or,  if  you  cannot,  you  may 
indeed  remain  in  possession  of  it,  but  you  will  only  be 
possessed  of  a  prejudice. 

Euph.  O  Aidphron,  to  content  you  we  must  prove,  it 
seems,  and  we  must  prove  upon  your  own  lerms.  But,  in 
'  e  fii^t  place,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  proof  you  expect. 

Ak.  Perhaps  I  may  not  expect  it,  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
of  proof  1  would  have ;  and  that  is,  in  short,  such 
if  as  every  man  of  sense  requires  of  a  matter  of  fact,  or 

le  existence  of  any  other  particular  thing.  For  instance, 
should  a  man  ask  why  I  believe  there  is  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  ?  I  might  answer — Because  I  had  seen  him.  Or  a 
king  of  Spain  ?  Because  I  had  seen  those  who  saw  him. 
But  as  for  this  King  of  kings,  I  neither  saw  Him  myself,  nor 
any  one  else  that  ever  did  see  Him.  Surely,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  God,  it  is  very  strange  that  He  should  leave 
Himself  without  a  witness ;  that  men  should  still  dispute 
His  being ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  one  evident,  sen- 
sible, plain  proof  of  it,  without  recourse  to  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.  A  matter  of  fact  is  not  10  be  proved  by 
notions,  hut  by  facts.  This  is  clear  and  full  to  (he  point. 
Vou  see  what  I  would  be  at.  Upon  these  principles  1  defy 
superstition. 


seem 
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Eupk.  You  believe  then  as  Gir  as  you  can  see  ? 

Ak.  That  is  my  rule  of  faith. 

Eupk.  How  1  will  you  not  believe  the  existmce  of  things 
which  you  hear,  unless  you  also  see  them  7 

Ate.  I  will  not  say  so  neither.  When  I  insisted  on  seeing, 
I  would  be  understood  to  mean  perceiving  in  genend.  Out- 
ward objects  make  very  different  impressions  upon  the 
animal  spirits,  all  which  are  comprised  under  the  common 
name  of  seme.  And  whatever  we  can  perceive  by  any  sense 
we  may  be  sure  of. 

4.  Eupk.  What  I  do  you  believe  then  that  there  are  stich 
things  as  animal  spirits  ? 

Ale.  Doubtless. 

Euph.  By  what  sense  do  you  perceive  them  ? 

Ale.  I  do  not  perceive  them  immediately  by  any  of  my 
senses.  I  am  nevertheless  persuaded  of  their  existence,  be- 
cause I  can  collect  it  from  their  effects  and  operations.  They 
are  the  messengers  which,  running  to  and  fro  in  the  nerves, 
preserve  a  communication  between  the  soul  and  outward 
objects. 

Euph.  You  admit  then  the  being  of  a  soul  ? 

Ale.  Provided  I  do  not  admit  an  immaterial  substance,  I 
see  no  inconvenience  in  admitting  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  souL  And  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  thin  fine  tex- 
ture of  subtile  parts  or  spirits  residing  in  the  brain. 

Euph.  I  do  not  ask  about  its  nature.  I  only  ask  whether 
you  admit  that  there  lisa  principle  of  thought  and  action, 
and  whether  it  be  perceivable  by  sense. 

Ale.  I  grant  that  there  is  such  a  principle,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  sense  itself,  but  inferred  from  appearances 
which  are  perceived  by  sense. 

Euph.  If  I  understand  you  righdy,  from  animal  functions 
and  motions  you  infer  the  existence  of  animal  spirits,  and 
from  reasonable  acts  you  infer  the  existence  of  a  reasonable 
soul.     Is  it  not  so  7 

Ale.  It  is. 

Euph.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  being  of  things 
imperceptible  to  sense  may  be  collected  from  eJETects  and 
signs,  or  sensible  tokens. 

Ale.  It  may. 
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Euph..  Tell  me,  Aldphron,  it  not  the  soul  that  which 
makes  the  principal  distinction  between  a  real  person  and  a 
shadow,  a  hvins  man  and  a  carcass  7 

AU.  I  grant  it  is. 

Euph.  I  cannot,  therefore,  know  that  you,  for  instance, 
are  a  distinct  thinking  individual,  or  a  living  real  man,  by 
surer  or  other  signs  than  those  from  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  you  have  a  soul  ? 

Alt.  You  cannot 

Euph,  Pray  tell  me,  are  not  all  acts  immediately  and 
properly  perceived  by  sense  redudble  to  motion  ? 

Ak,  They  are. 

Euph.  From  motions,  therefore,  you  infer  a  mover  or 
cause ;  and  bom  reasonable  motions  (or  such  as  appear  cal- 
culated for  a  reasonable  end)  a  rational  cause,  soul  or  spirit  ? 

Ak.  Even  so. 

5.  Euph.  The  soul  of  man  actuates  but  a  small  body,  an 
insignificant  particle,  in  respect  of  the  great  masses  of  nature, 
the  elements,  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  system  of  the  world. 
And  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  those  motions  which  are 
the  effect  of  human  reason  is  incomparably  less  than  that 
which  discovers  itself  in  the  structure  and  use  of  organized 
natural  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable.  A  man  with  his  hand 
can  make  no  machine  so  admirable  as  the  hand  itself;  nor 
can  any  of  those  motions  by  which  we  trace  out  human 
reason  approach  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  those  wonderAil 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  brain,  and  other  vital  parts,  which 
do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man. 

Ak.  All  this  is  true. 

Euph.  Doth  it  not  follow,  then,  that  from  natural  motions, 
independent  of  man's  will,  may  be  inferred  both  power  and 
wisdom  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  human  soul? 

Ak.  It  should  seem  so. 

Euph.  Further,  is  there  not  in  natural  productions  and 
effects  a  visible  unity  of  counsel  and  design  ?  Are  not  the 
rules  fixed  and  immoveable?  Do  not  the  same  laws  of 
motion  obtain  throughout  ?  The  same  in  China  and  here, 
the  same  two  thousand  years  ago  and  at  this  day  ? 

Ak.  All  this  I  do  not  deny. 

Euph.  Is  there  not  also  a  connexion  or  relation  between 
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animals  and  v^etables,  between  both  and  the  elements, 
between  the  elements  and  heavenlj  bodies ;  so  that,  from 
their  mutual  respects,  influences,  subordinations,  and  uses, 
they  may  be  collected  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  conspiring 
to  one  and  the  same  end,  and  fulfilling  the  same  design  7 

Ale.  Supposing  all  this  to  be  true, 

Euph.  Will  it  not  then  follow  that  this  vastly  great,  or  in- 
finite power  and  wisdom  must  be  supposed  in  one  and  the 
same  Agent,  Spirit,  or  Mind ;  and  that  we  have  at  least  as 
clear,  full,  and  immediate  certainty  of  the  being  of  this  in- 
finitely wise  and  powerful  Spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  soul 
whatsoever  besides  our  own? 

Ak.  Let  me  consider :  I  suspect  we  proceed  too  hastily. 
What !  Do  you  pretend  you  can  have  the  same  assurance 
of  the  being  of  a  God  that  you  can  have  of  mine,  whom  you 
actually  see  stand  before  you  and  talk  to  you  ? 

Euph.  The  very  same,  if  not  greater. 

Ale.  How  do  you  make  this  appear? 

Euph.  By  the  person  Aldphron  is  meant  an  individual 
thinking  thing,  and  not  the  hair,  skin,  or  visible  surface,  or 
any  part  of  the  outward  form,  colour,  or  shape,  of  Alciphron. 

AU.  This  I  grant. 

Euph.  And,  in  granting  this,  you  grant  that,  in  a  strict 
sense,  I  do  not  see  Alciphron,  i.e.  that  individual  thinking 
thing,  but  only  such  visible  signs  and  tokens  as  suggest  and 
infer  the  being  of  that  invisible  thinking  principle  or  souL 
Even  so,  in  the  self-same  manner,  it  seems  to  me  that,  though 
I  cannot  with  eyes  of  flesh  behold  the  invisible  God,  yet  I  do 
in  the  strictest  sense  behold  and  perceive  by  all  my  senses 
such  signs  and  tokens,  such  effects  and  operations,  as  suggest, 
indicate,  and  demonstrate  an  invisible  God,  as  certainly,  and 
with  the  same  evidence,  at  least,  as  any  other  signs,  perceived 
by  sense,  do  suggest  to  me  the  existence  of  your  soul,  spirit, 
or  thinking  principle ;  which  I  am  convinced  of  only  by  a 
few  signs  or  effects,  and  the  motions  of  one  small  organized 
body :  whereas  I  do  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive 
sensible  signs  which  evince  the  being  of  God.  The  point, 
therefore,  doubted  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning,  now 
seems  manifestly  to  follow  from  the  premises.  Throughout 
this  whole  inquiry,  have  we  not  considered  every  step  with 
care,  and  made  not  the  least  advance  without  clear  evidence  ? 
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You  and  I  examined  and  assented  singly  to  each  forgoing 
proportion:  what  shail  we  do  then  widi  the  conclusion? 
For  my  part,  if  you  do  not  help  me  out,  I  find  myself  under 
an  absolute  necessity  of  admitting  it  for  true.  You  must 
therefore  be  content  henceforward  to  beai  the  blame,  if  I 
live  and  die  in  the  belief  of  a  God. 

6.  Ale.  It  must  be  confessed,  I  do  not  readily  find  an 
answer.  There  seems  to  be  some  foundation  for  what  you 
say.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  point  was  so  clear  as  you 
pretend,  I  cannot  conceive  how  so  many  sagacious  men  of 
our  sect  should  be  so  much  in  the  dark  as  not  to  know  or 
believe  one  syllable  of  it. 

Eufk.  O  Alciphron,  it  is  not  our  present  business  to 
account  for  the  oversights,  or  vindicate  the  honour,  of  those 
great  men  the  free-thinkers,  when  their  very  existence  is  in 
danger  of  being  called  in  question. 

Ak.  How  so  ? 

Euph.  Be  pleased  to  recollect  the  concessions  you  have 
made,  and  then  shew  me,  if  the  arguments  for  a  Deity  be  not 
conclusive,  by  what  better  arguments  you  can  prove  the 
existence  of  that  thinking  thing  which  in  strictness  constitutes 
the  free-thinker. 

As  soon  as  Euphranor  had  uttered  these  words,  Alciphron 
stopped  short,  and  stood  in  a  posture  of  meditation,  while 
the  rest  of  us  continued  our  walk  and  took  two  or  three  turns, 
after  which  he  joined  us  again  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
like  one  who  had  made  some  discovery.  I  have  found,  said 
said  he,  what  may  clear  up  the  point  in  dispute,  and  give 
Euphranor  entire  satisfaction;  I  would  say  an  argument 
which  will  prove  the  existence  of  a  free-tlunker,  the  like 
whereof  cannot  be  applied  to  prove  the  existence  of  God. 
You  must  know  then  that  your  notion  of  our  perceiving  the 
existence  of  God,  as  certainly  and  immediately  as  we  do  that 
of  a  human  person,  I  could  by  no  means  digest,  though  I 
must  own  it  puzzled  me,  till  I  had  considered  the  matter. 
At  first  methought  a  particular  structure,  shape,  or  motion 
was  a  most  certain  proof  of  a  thinking  reasonable  soul.  But 
a  little  attention  satisfied  me  that  these  things  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  ; 
and  that,  allowing  them  to  be  certain  proofs  of  a  living  soul, 
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they  cannot  be  so  of  a  thinking  and  reasonable  one.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  therefore,  and  a  minute  examinatioit  at 
this  point,  I  have  found  ^lat  nothing  so  much  convinces 
me  of  the  existence  of  another  person  as  Ais  sptaUng  to  m4. 
It  is  my  hearing  you  talk  that,  in  strict  and  philosophical 
truth,  is  to  me  the  best  argument  for  your  being.  And 
this  is  a  peculiar  argument,  inapplicable  to  your  purpose; 
for,  you  will  not,  I  suppose,  pretend  that  God  speaks  to 
man  in  the  same  dear  and  sensible  manner  as  one  man  doth 
to  another  t 

7.  Euph.  How  1  is  then  the  impression  of  sound  so  much 
more  evident  than  that  of  other  senses  ?  Or,  if  it  be,  is  the 
voice  of  man  louder  than  that  of  thunder? 

AU.  Alas !  you  mistake  the  point.  What  I  mean  is  not 
the  sound  of  speech  merely  as  such,  but  the  arbitrary  use  of 
sensible  signs,  which  have  no  similitude  or  necessary  con- 
nexion wiUi  the  things  signified ;  so  as  by  the  apposite  man- 
agement of  them  to  suggest  and  exhibit  to  my  mind  an 
endless  variety  of  things,  differing  in  nature,  time,  and  place ; 
thereby  informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  directing  me  how 
to  act,  not  only  with  regard  to  things  near  and  present,  but 
also  with  regajd  to  things  distant  and  future.  No  matter 
whether  these  signs  are  pronounced  or  written ;  whether 
they  enter  by  the  eye  or  ear :  they  have  the  same  use,  and 
are  equally  proofs  of  an  intelligent,  thinking,  designii^ 
cause. 

Euph.  But  what  if  it  should  appear  that  God  really  speaks 
to  man ;  would  this  content  you  ? 

Aic.  I  am  for  admitting  no  inward  speech,  no  holy  instincts, 
or  suggestions  of  light  or  spirit  All  that,  you  must  know, 
passeth  with  men  of  sense  for  nothing.  If  you  do  not  make 
It  plain  to  me  that  God  speaks  to  men  by  outward  sensible 
signs,  of  such  sort  and  in  such  manner  as  I  have  defined, 
you  do  nothing. 

Euph.  But  if  it  shall  appear  plainly  that  God  speaks  to 
men  by  the  intervention  and  use  of  arbitrary,  outward,  sensible 
signs,  having  no  resemblance  or  necessary  connexion  with  the 
things  they  stand  for  and  suggest ;  if  it  shall  appear  that,  by 
innumerable  combinations  of  these  signs,  an  endless  variety 
of  things  is  discovered  and  made  known  to  us ;  and  that  we 
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are  thereby  instructed  or  infonned  in  their  different  natures ; 
that  we  are  taught  and  admonished  what  to  shun,  and  what 
to  pursue ;  and  are  directed  how  to  regulate  our  motions, 
and  how  to  act  with  respect  to  things  distant  from  us,  as  weU 
in  time  as  place,  will  this  content  you  ? 

Ale.  It  is  the  veiy  thing  I  would  have  you  make  out ;  for 
tbetan  consists  the  force,  and  use,  and  nature  of  language. 

8.  Ettph.  Look,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  see  the  castle  upon 
yonder  lull  ? 

Ak.  I  do. 

Euph.  Is  it  not  at  a  great  distance  from  you  ? 

Ak,  It  is. 

Euph.  Tell  me,  Aldphion,  is  not  distance  a  line  turned 
endwise  to  the  eye  ? 

Ak.  Doubtless. 

Eu^h.  And  can  a  line,  in  that  situation,  project  more  than 
one  smgle  point  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye  P 

Ak.  It  cannot 

Euph.  Therefore  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  of  a  short 
distance  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  or  rather  of  no  magnitude 
at  all,  being  in  all  cases  one  single  point 

Ak.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Should  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  distance  is  not 
immediately  perceived  by  the  eye  ? 

Ak.  It  should. 

Euph.  Must  it  not  then  be  perceived  by  the  mediation  of 
some  other  thing  ? 

Ak.  It  must 

Euph.  To  discover  what  this  is,  let  us  examine  what 
alteration  there  may  be  in  the  appearance  of  the  same  object, 
placed  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  Now,  I  find  by 
experience  that  when  an  object  is  removed  still  farther  and 
brtber  off  in  a  direct  line  from  the  eye,  its  visible  appearance 
still  grows  lesser  and  fainter ;  and  this  change  of  appearance 
being  proportional  and  universal,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  by 
which  we  apprehend  the  various  degrees  of  distance. 

AU.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  this, 

Euph.  But  littleness  or  faintness,  in  their  own  nature, 
seem  to  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  greater  length  of 
distance? 
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Ak,  I  admit  this  to  be  true. 

Eupk.  Will  it  not  follow  then  that  they  could  never  suggest 
it  but  from  experience  ? 

Ak.  ItwilL 

Eupk.  That  is  to  say,  we  perceive  distance,  not  im- 
mediately,  but  by  mediation  of  a  sign,  which  hath  no  likeness 
to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it,  but  only  su^ests  it 
from  rep)eated  experience,  as  words  do  things. 

Ak.  Hold,  Euphranor ;  now  I  think  of  it,  the  writers  in 
optics  tell  us  of  an  angle  made  by  the  two  optic  axes, 
where  they  meet  in  the  visible  point  or  object ;  which  angle, 
the  obtuser  it  is  the  nearer  it  shews  the  object  to  be,  and  by 
how  much  the  acutec,  by  so  much  the  farther  off;  and  this 
from  a  necessary  demonstrable  connexion. 

Eupk.  The  mind  then  finds  out  the  distance  of  things  by 
geometry? 

Ak.  It  doth. 

Eupk.  Should  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  nobody  could 
see  but  those  who  had  learned  geometry,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  lines  and  angles  ? 

Ak.  There  is  a  sort  of  natural  geometry  which  is  got  with- 
out learning. 

Euph.  Fray  inform  me,  Alciphron,  in  order  to  frame  a 
proof  of  any  kind,  or  deduce  one  point  from  another,  is  it 
not  necessary  that  I  perceive  the  connexion  of  the  terms  in 
the  premises,  and  the  connexion  of  the  premises  with  the 
conclusion  ;  and,  in  general,  to  know  one  thing  by  means  of 
another,  must  I  not  first  know  that  other  thing  ?  When  I  per- 
ceive your  meaning  by  your  words,  must  I  not  first  perceive 
the  words  themselves  ?  and  must  I  not  know  the  premises 
before  I  infer  the  conclusion  7 

Ak.  All  this  is  true. 

Eupk.  Whoever,  therefore,  collects  a  nearer  distance  fix>m 
a  wider  angle,  or  a  farther  distance  from  an  acuter  angle, 
must  first  perceive  the  angles  themselves.  And  he  who  doth 
not  perceive  those  angles  can  infer  nothing  from  them.  Is 
it  so  or  not  t 

Ak.  It  is  as  you  say. 

Eupk.  Ask  now  the  first  man  you  meet  whether  he  per- 
ceives or  knows  anything  of  those  optic  angles  ?  or  whether 
he  ever  thinks  about  them,  or  makes  any  inferences  from 
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them,  either  by  natunl  or  artificial  geometry  ?  What  answer 
do  you  think  he  would  make  ? 

Ale.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  believe  his  answer  would  be, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  matters. 

Euph.  It  cannot  therefore  be  that  men  judge  of  distance 
by  angles :  nor,  consequently,  can  there  be  any  force  in  the 
argument  you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that  distance  is 
perceived  by  means  of  something  which  hath  a  necessary 
connexion  with  it. 

Ak.  I  agree  with  you. 

9.  Eupk.  To  me  it  seems  that  a  man  may  know  whether 
he  perceives  a  thing  or  no ;  and,  if  he  perceives  it,  whether 
it  be  immediately  or  mediately :  and,  if  mediately,  whether 
by  means  of  something  like  or  unlike,  necessarily  or  arbitrarily 
connected  with  it 

Ale.  It  seems  so. 

Euph,  And  is  it  not  certain  that  distance  is  perceived 
only  by  experience,  if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately 
by  itself,  nor  by  means  of  any  image,  nor  of  any  lines  and 
angles  which  are  like  it,  or  have  a  necessary  connexion 
with  it? 

AU.  It  is. 

Euph.  Doth  it  not  seem  to  follow,  from  what  hath  been 
said  and  allowed  by  you,  that  before  all  experience  a  man 
would  not  imagine  the  things  he  saw  were  at  any  distance 
from  him  ? 

AU.  How  t  let  me  see. 

Euph.  The  littleness  or  faintness  of  appearance,  or  any 
other  idea  or  sensation  not  necessarily  connected  with  or 
resembling  distance,  can  no  more  suggest  diRerent  degrees 
of  distance,  or  any  distance  at  all,  to  the  mind  which  hath 
not  experienced  a  connexion  of  the  things  signifying  and 
signified,  than  words  can  suggest  notions  before  a  man  bath 
learned  the  language. 

AU.  I  allow  this  to  be  true. 

Euph.  Will  it  not  thence  follow  that  a  man  bom  blind, 
and  made  to  see,  would,  upon  first  receiving  his  sight,  take 
the  things  he  saw  not  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  but  in 
his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind  7 

Ale.  I  must  own  it  seems  so.    And  yet,  on  the  other 
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band,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that,  if  I  were  in  such  a 
state,  I  should  think  those  objects  which  I  now  see  at  so 
great  distance  to  be  at  no  distance  at  all. 

Euph.  It  seems,  then,  that  you  now  think  the  objects  of 
flght  are  at  a  distance  from  you  P 

Aie.  Doubtless  I  do.  Can  any  one  question  but  yonder 
castle  is  at  a  great  distance  7 

Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you  discern  the  doois, 
windows,  and  batdements  of  that  same  castle  ? 

Ale.  I  cannot  At  this  distance  it  seems  only  a  small 
round  tower. 

Euph,  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it,  know  that  it  is  no 
small  round  tower,  but  a  lar^e  square  building  with  battle- 
ments and  turrets,  which  it  seems  you  do  not  see. 

AU.  What  will  you  infer  from  thence  ? 

Euph.  I  would  infer  that  the  very  object  which  you  strictly 
and  properly  perceive  by  sight  is  not  that  thing  which  is 
several  miles  distant. 

Ale.  Why  so? 

Euph.  Because  a  little  round  object  is  one  thing,  aod  a 
great  square  object  is  another.     Is  it  not  7 

Ale.  I  cannot  deny  it 

Euph.  Tell  me,  is  not  the  visible  appearance  alone  tfie 
proper  object  of  sight  ? 

Ale.  It  is. 

What  think  you  now  (said  Euphranor,  pointing  towards 
the  heavens)  of  the  visible  appearance  of  yonder  planet  ?  Is 
it  not  a  round  luminous  flat,  no  bigger  than  a  sixpence  ? 

AU.  What  then  ? 

Euph.  Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  planet  itaelf. 
Do  you  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  vast  opaque  globe,  widi 
several  unequal  risings  and  valleys? 

Ale.  I  do. 

Euph.  How  can  you  therefore  conclude  that  the  premier 
object  of  your  sight  exists  at  a  distance  ? 

Ale.  I  confess  I  know  not. 

Euph.  For  your  farther  conviction,  do  but  consider  that 
crimson  cloud.  Think  you  that,  if  you  were  in  tiie  very 
place  where  it  is,  you  would  perceive  anything  like  what  yon 
now  see  ? 

Ale.  By  no  means.     I  should  perceive  only  a  dark  miat 
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Euph.  Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that  neither  the  castle, 
the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which  you  see  here,  are  those  real 
ones  which  you  suppose  exist  ai  a  distance  ? 

lo.  Ak.  What  am  1  lo  think  then  ?  Do  we  see  anything 
at  all,  or  is  it  altogether  Taney  and  illusion  ? 

Euph.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  the  proper  objects  of 
sight  are  light  and  colours,  with  their  several  shades  and 
degrees ;  all  which,  being  infinitely  diversified  and  combined, 
do  form  a  language  wonderfully  adapted  to  suggest  and 
exhibit  to  us  the  distances,  figures,  situations,  dimensions, 
and  various  qualities  of  tangible  objects  :  not  by  similitude, 
nor  yet  by  inference  of  necessary  connexion,  but  by  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  Providence,  just  as  words  suggest  the 
things  signified  by  them. 

Ale.  How  !  Do  we  not,  strictly  speaking,  perceive  by 
sight  such  things  as  trees,  houses,  men,  rivers,  and  the  like  ? 

Euph.  We  do,  indeed,  perceive  or  apprehend  those  things 
by  the  faculty  of  sight.  But,  will  it  follow  from  thence  that 
they  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  any 
more  than  that  all  those  things  are  ihe  proper  and  immediate 
objects  of  hearing  which  are  signified  by  the  help  of  words 
or  sounds  ? 

Ak.  You  would  have  us  think,  then,  that  light,  shades, 
and  colours,  variously  combined,  answer  to  ihe  several  arti- 
culations of  sound  in  language;  and  that,  by  means  thereof, 
alt  sorts  of  objects  are  suggested  to  the  mind  through  ihe 
eye,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  su^ested  by  words  or 
sounds  through  the  ear :  that  is,  neither  from  necessary 
deduction  to  the  judgment,  nor  from  similitude  to  the 
fancy,  but  purely  and  solely  from  experience,  custom,  and 
habit. 

Euph.  I  would  not  have  you  think  anything  more  than 
the  nature  of  things  obligeth  you  to  think,  nor  submit  in  the 
least  to  my  judgment,  but  only  to  Ihe  force  of  truth:  which 
is  an  imposition  that  I  suppose  the  freest  thinkers  will  not 
pretend  to  be  exempt  from. 

Ak.  You  have  led  me,  it  seems,  step  by  step,  till  I  am 
got  I  know  not  where.  But  I  shall  try  to  get  out  again, 
if  not  by  the  way  I  came,  yet  by  some  Other  of  my  own 
finding. 
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Here  Aldphron,  having  made  a  short  pause,  proceeded  as 
follows. 

1 1 .  Answei  me,  Euphranot,  should  it  not  follow  from  these 
principles  that  a  man  bom  blind,  and  made  to  see,  would, 
at  first  sight,  not  only  not  perceive  their  distance,  but  also 
not  so  much  as  know  the  very  things  themselves  which  be 
saw,  for  instance,  men  or  trees?  which  surely  to  suppose 
must  be  absurd. 

Euph.  I  grant,  in  consequence  of  those  principles,  which 
both  you  and  I  have  admitted,  that  such  a  one  would  never 
think  of  men,  trees,  or  any  other  objects  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  perceive  by  touch,  upon  having  his  mind 
filled  with  new  sensations  of  light  and  colours,  whose  various 
combinations  he  doth  not  yet  understand,  or  know  the 
meaning  of;  no  more  than  a  Chinese,  upon  first  hearing  the 
words  man  and  tree  would  think  of  the  things  signified  by 
them.  In  both  cases,  there  must  be  time  and  experience 
by  repeated  acts,  to  acquire  a  habit  of  knowing  the  con- 
nexion between  the  signs  and  things  signified ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  understanding  the  language,  whether  of  the  eyes  or  of 
the  ears.     And  I  conceive  no  absurdity  in  all  this. 

Aic.  I  see,  therefore,  in  strict  philosophical  truth,  that 
rock  only  in  the  same  sense  that  I  may  be  said  to  hear  it, 
when  the  word  rock  is  pronounced. 

Euph.  In  the  very  same. 

Ak.  How  comes  it  to  pass  then  that  every  one  shall  say 
he  sees,  for  instance,  a  rock  or  a  house,  when  those  things 
are  before  his  eyes ;  but  nobody  will  say  he  hears  a  rock  or 
a  house,  but  only  the  words  or  sounds  themselves  by  which 
those  things  are  said  to  be  signified  or  su^ested  but  not 
heard  7  Besides,  if  vision  be  only  a  language  speaking  to 
the  eyes,  it  may  be  asked,  when  did  men  learn  this  language  ? 
To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  so  many  signs  as  go  to  the 
making  up  a  language  is  a  work  of  some  difSculty.  But,  will 
any  man  say  he  hath  spent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  leam 
this  Language  of  Vision  ? 

Euph.  No  wonder ;  we  cannot  assign  a  time  beyond  our 
remotest  memory.  If  we  have  been  all  practising  this 
language,  ever  since  our  first  entrance  into  the  world :  if  the 
Author  of  Nature  constantly  speaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  nun- 
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kind,  even  in  their  earliest  infancy,  whenever  the  eyes  are 
open  in  the  light,  whether  alone  or  in  company  ;  it  doth  not 
seem  to  me  at  all  strange  that  men  should  not  be  aware  ihey 
had  ever  learned  a  language  begun  so  early,  and  practised  so 
constantly,  as  this  of  Vision.  And,  if  we  also  consider  that 
it  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  not,  like 
other  languages,  differing  in  different  places,  it  will  not  seem 
unaccountable  that  men  should  mistake  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  proper  objects  of  sight  and  the  things  signified  by 
them  lo  be  founded  in  necessary  relation  or  likeness ;  or, 
that  they  should  even  take  them  for  the  same  things.  Hence 
it  seems  easy  to  conceive  why  men  who  do  not  think  should 
confound  in  this  language  of  vision  the  signs  with  the  things 
signified,  otherwise  than  they  are  wont  to  do  in  the  various 
particular  languages  formed  by  the  several  nations  of  men. 

12.  It  may  be  also  worth  while  to  observe  that  signs, 
being  little  considered  in  themselves,  or  for  their  own  sake, 
but  only  in  their  relative  capacity,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
things  whereof  they  are  signs,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind 
overlooks  them,  so  as  to  carry  its  attention  immediately  on 
to  the  things  signified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reading  we  run 
over  the  characters  with  the  slightest  regard,  and  pass  on  to 
the  meaning.  Hence  it  is  frequent  for  men  to  say,  they  see 
words,  and  notions,  and  things  in  reading  of  a  book  ;  whereas 
in  strictness  ihey  see  only  the  characters  which  suggest 
words,  notions,  and  things.  And,  by  parity  of  reason,  may 
we  not  suppose  that  men,  not  resting  in,  but  overlooking  the 
immediate  and  proper  objects  of  sight,  as  in  their  own 
nature  of  small  moment,  carry  their  attention  onvrard  to  the 
very  things  signified,  and  talk  as  if  they  saw  the  secondary 
objects?  which,  in  truth  and  strictness,  are  not  seen,  but 
only  suggested  and  apprehended  by  means  of  the  proper 
objects  of  sight,  which  alone  are  seen. 

AU.  To  speak  my  mind  freely,  this  dissertation  grows 
tedious,  and  runs  into  points  too  dry  and  minute  for  a 
gentleman's  attention. 

I  thought,  said  Crito,  we  had  been  told  that  minute  philo- 
sophers loved  lo  consider  things  closely  and  minutely. 

AU.  That  is  true,  but  in  so  polite  an  age  who  would  be  a 
mere  philosopher  ?     There  is  a  certain  scholastic  accuracy 
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which  ill  suits  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  well-bred  man. 
But,  to  cut  short  this  chicane,  I  propound  it  fairly  to  your 
own  conscience,  whether  you  really  think  that  God  Himself 
speaks  every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the  eyes  of  all  men. 

Euph,  That  is  really  and  in  truth  my  opinion ;  and  it 
should  be  yours  too,  if  you  are  consistent  with  yourself,  and 
abide  by  your  own  definition  of  language.  Since  you  cannot 
deny  that  the  great  Mover  and  Author  of  nature  constantly 
explaineth  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  by  the  sensible  inter- 
vention of  arbitrary  signs,  which  have  no  similitude  or  con- 
nexion with  the  things  signified ;  so  as,  by  compounding  and 
disposing  them,  to  suggest  and  exhibit  an  endless  vaiiety  of 
objects,  differing  in  nature,  time,  and  place  ;  thereby  inform- 
ing and  directing  men  how  to  act  with  respect  to  things 
distant  and  future,  as  well  as  near  and  present.  In  conse- 
quence, I  say,  of  your  own  sentiments  and  concessions,  you 
have  as  much  reason  to  think  the  Universal  Agent  or  God 
apealcs  to  your  eyes,  as  you  can  have  for  thinking  any  par- 
ticular person  speaks  to  your  ears. 

Ale.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  fallacy  runs  throu^ 
this  whole  ratiocination,  though  perhaps  I  may  not  readUy 
point  it  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  eveiy  other  sense  may  as 
well  be  deemed  a  language  as  that  of  vision.  Smells  and 
tastes,  for  instance,  are  signs  that  inform  us  of  other  qualities 
to  which  they  have  neither  likeness  nor  necessary  connexion. 

Euph.  That  they  are  signs  is  certain,  as  also  that  language 
and  all  other  signs  agree  in  the  general  nature  of  sign,  or  so 
far  forth  as  signs.  But  it  is  as  certain  that  all  signs  are  not 
language :  not  even  all  significant  sounds ;  such  as  the 
natural  cries  of  animals,  or  the  inarticulate  sounds  and  in- 
terjections of  men.  It  is  the  articulation,  combination, 
variety,  copiousness,  extensive  and  general  use  and  easy 
application  of  signs  (all  which  are  commonly  found  in  vidon) 
that  constitute  the  true  nature  of  language.  Other  senses 
may  indeed  furnish  signs  ;  and  yet  those  signs  have  no  moie 
right  than  inarticulate  sounds  to  be  thought  a  language. 

AU.  Hold !  let  me  see.  In  language  the  agns  ire 
arbitrary,  are  they  not.' 

'  In  the  first  and  second  editions,  instead  of  the  last  three  apeedia, 
there  was  one,  as  follows : 

"  AU.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  faUae;  nini  throB^tgot  thb 
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Eupk.  The)>  are. 

Ah.  And,  consequently,  they  do  not  always  suggest  real 
matters  of  fact.  Whereas  this  Natural  Language,  as  you  call 
it,  or  these  visible  sigas,  do  always  suggest  things  in  the 
same  uniform  way,  and  have  the  same  constant  regular  con- 
nexion with  matters  of  fact :  whence  it  should  seem  the 
connexion  was  necessary ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the 
definition  premised,  it  can  be  no  language.  How  do  you 
solve  this  objection  ? 

Eupk.  You  may  solve  it  yourself  by  the  help  of  a  picture 
or  looking-glass. 

AU.  You  are  in  the  right  I  see  there  is  nothing  in  it.  I 
know  not  what  else  to  say  to  this  opinion,  more  than  that  it 
is  so  odd  and  contrary  to  my  way  of  thinking  that  I  shall 
never  assent  to  it. 

13.  Euph.  Be  pleased  to  recollect  your  own  lectures  upon 
prejudice,  and  apply  them  in  the  present  case.  Perhaps 
they  may  help  you  to  follow  where  reason  leads,  and  to  sus- 
pect notions  which  are  strongly  rivetled,  without  having  been 
ever  examined. 

AU.  I  disdain  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  And  I  do  not 
speak  only  for  myself.  I  know  a  club  of  most  ingenious  men, 
the  freest  from  prejudice  of  any  men  alive,  who  abhor  the 
notion  of  a  God,  and  I  doubt  not  would  be  very  able  to 
untie  this  knot 

Upon  which  words  of  Alciphron,  I,  who  had  acted  the 
part  of  an  indifferent  stander-by,  observed  to  him  :  That  it 
misbecame  his  character  and  repeated  professions,  to  own  an 
attachment  to  the  judgment,  or  build  upon  the  presumed 
abilities  of  other  men,  how  ingenious  soever ;  and  that  this 
proceeding  might  encourage  his  adversaries  to  have  recourse 
to  authority,  in  which  perhaps  they  would  find  their  account 
more  than  he. 

Oh !  said  Crito,  I  have  often  observed  the  conduct  of 
minute  philosophers.  When  one  of  Ihem  has  got  a  ring  of 
disdptes  round  him,  his  method  is  to  exclaim  against  pre- 
judice, and  recommend  thinking  and  reasoning,  giving  to 

.,  though  perhaps  I  may  nol  readily  pcuDt  it  oat. 
In  Ungu^e  the  rigns  are  aiMttaiy,  are  tbey  not  ? 
"  "c— Ed. 
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understand  that  himself  is  a  man  of  deep  researches  and 
close  argument,  one  who  examines  impartially,  and  concludes 
warily.  The  same  man,  in  other  company,  if  he  chance  to 
be  pressed  with  reason,  shall  laugh  at  logic,  and  assume  the 
Uzy  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  wit,  a  railleur,  to  avoid 
the  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  inquiry.  This  double  face 
of  the  minute  philosopher  is  of  no  small  use  to  propagate 
and  maintain  his  notions.  Though  to  me  it  seems  a  plain 
case  that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will  shake  off  authority,  and 
appeal  from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason  he  must  go :  and, 
if  he  cannot  go  without  leading-strings,  surely  he  had  bett« 
be  led  by  the  authority  of  the  public  than  by  that  of  any 
knot  of  minute  philosophers. 

Ale.  Gentlemen,  this  discourse  is  very  irksome,  and  need- 
less. For  my  part,  I  am  a  friend  to  inquiry.  I  am  willing 
reason  should  have  its  full  and  free  scope.  I  build  on  no 
man's  authority.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  interest  in  denying 
a  God.  Any  man  may  believe  or  not  believe  a  God,  as  he 
pleases,  for  me.  But,  after  all,  Euphranor  must  allow  me  to 
stare  a  little  at  his  conclusions. 

Eupk.  The  conclusions  are  yours  as  much  as  mine,  for 
you  w»e  led  to  them  by  your  own  concessions. 

14.  You,  it  seems,  stare  to  find  that  God  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us ;  and  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.  You,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  this  morning's 
conference,  thought  it  strange  that  God  should  leave  Himself 
without  a  witness,  do  now  think  it  strange  the  witness  should 
be  so  full  and  clear. 

Ale.  I  must  own  I  do.  I  was  aware,  indeed,  of  a  certain 
metaphysical  hypothesis  of  our  seeing  all  things  in  God  by 
the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  intelligible  substance 
of  the  Deity,  which  neither  I,  nor  any  one  else  could  make 
sense  of  But  I  never  imagined  it  could  be  pretended  that 
we  saw  God  with  our  fleshly  eyes  as  plain  as  we  see  any 
human  person  whatsoever,  and  that  He  daily  speaks  to  our 
senses  in  a  manifest  and  clear  dialect. 

Cri.  'As  for  that  metaphysical  hypothesis,  I  can  make  no 
more  of  it  than  you.     But  I  think  it  plain  this  optic  Ian- 

'  In  the  first  edition,  this  speecH  began  thus :  "  ThU  Ungiu^ e  bub 
a  necessary  connexion,"  &c.— En. 


^nu^t 
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_  haih  a  necessary  connexion  with  knowledge,  wisdom, 

and  goodness.  Il  is  equivalent  to  a  constant  creation,  be- 
tokening an  immediate  act  of  power  and  providence.  It 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  principles,  by  atoms, 
attractions,  or  effluvia.  The  instantaneous  production  and 
reproduction  of  so  many  signs,  combined,  dissolved,  trans- 
posed, diversified,  and  adapted  to  such  an  endless  variety  of 
purposes,  ever  shifting  with  the  occasions  and  suited  to 
them,  being  utterly  inexplicable  and  unaccountable  by  the 
laws  of  motion,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  the  like  blind  prin- 
ciples, doth  set  forth  and  testify  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
spirit  or  thinking  being  ;  and  not  merely  of  a  spirit,  which 
every  motion  or  gravitation  may  possibly  infer,  but  of  one 
wise,  good,  and  provident  Spirit,  which  directs  and  rules 
and  governs  the  world.  Some  philosophers,  being  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  from  the  make  and 
contrivance  of  organized  bodies  and  orderly  system  of  the 
world,  did  nevertheless  imagine  that  he  left  this  system  with 
ail  its  parts  and  contents  well  adjusted  and  put  in  motion, 
as  an  artist  leaves  a  clock,  to  go  thenceforward  of  itself  for 
a  certain  period.  But  this  Visual  I.anguage  proves,  not  a 
Creator  merely,  but  a  provident  Governor,  actually  and  in- 
timately present,  and  attentive  to  all  our  interests  and 
motions,  who  watches  over  our  conduct,  and  takes  care  of 
our  minutest  actions  and  designs  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives,  informing,  admonishing,  and  directing 
incessantly,  in  a  most  evident  and  sensible  manner.  This  is 
truly  wonderful. 

Euph.  And  is  it  not  so,  that  men  should  be  encompassed 
by  such  a  wonder,  without  reflecting  on  it  ? 

rj.  Something  there  is  of  Divine  and  admirable  in  this 
Language,  addressed  to  our  eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the 
mind,  and  deserve  its  utmost  attention  :  it  is  learned  with  so 
little  pains :  it  expresseth  the  differences  of  things  so  clearly 
and  aptly :  it  instructs  with  such  facility  and  despatch,  by 
one  glance  of  the  eye  conveying  a  greater  variety  of  advices, 
and  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  than  could  be  got 
by  a  discourse  of  several  hours.  And,  while  it  informs,  it 
amuses  and  entertains  the  mind  with  such  singular  pleasure 
and  delight     It  is  of  such  excellent  use  in  giving  a  stability 
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and  pennanency  to  human  discoutse,  in  recording  sounds 
and  bestowing  life  on  dead  languages,  enabling  us  to  con- 
verse with  men  of  remote  ages  and  countries.  And  it 
answers  so  apposite  to  the  uses  and  necessities  of  mankind, 
informing  us  more  distinctly  of  those  objects  whose  near- 
ness and  m^initude  qualify  them  to  be  of  greatest  detrimoit 
or  benefit  to  our  bodies,  and  less  exactly  in  proportion 
as  theii  littleness  ot  distance  makes  them  of  less  concern 
to  us. 

Ak.  And  yet  these  strange  things  aiTect  men  but  little. 

Euph.  But  they  are  not  strange,  they  are  familiar ;  and 
that  makes  them  be  overlooked.  Things  which  rarely 
happen  strike ;  whereas  frequency  lessens  the  admiration  of 
thii^  though  in  themselves  ever  so  admirable.  Hence,  a 
common  man,  who  is  not  used  to  think  and  make  reflexions, 
would  probably  be  more  convinced  of  the  being  of  a  God  by 
one  single  sentence  heard  once  in  his  life  from  the  sky  than 
by  all  the  experience  he  has  had  of  this  Visual  Language^ 
contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  so  constantly  addressed 
to  his  eyes,  and  so  plauily  declaring  the  nearness,  wisdom, 
and  providence  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

Ak.  After  all,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  how  men  should  be 
so  little  surprised  or  amazed  about  this  visive  faculty,  if  it 
was  really  of  a  nature  so  surprising  and  amazing. 

Eufh,  But  let  us  suppose  a  nation  of  men  blind  from 
their  mfancy,  among  whom  a  stranger  arrives,  the  only  man 
who  can  see  in  all  the  country  ;  let  us  suppose  this  stranger 
travelling  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  that  one  while  he 
foretells  to  them  that,  in  case  they  walk  straight  forward,  in 
half  an  hour  they  shall  meet  men  or  cattle,  or  come  to 
a  house ;  that,  if  they  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed,  they 
shall  in  a  few  minutes  be  in  danger  of  foiling  down  a  pre- 
cipice; that,  shaping  their  course  to  the  left,  they  will  in 
such  a  time  arrive  at  a  river,  a  wood,  or  a  mountain.  What 
think  you  7  Must  they  not  be  infinitely  surprised  that  one 
who  had  never  been  in  their  country  before  should  know  it 
so  much  better  than  themselves  7  And  would  not  those 
predictions  seem  to  them  as  unaccountable  and  incredible  as 
Prophecy  to  a  minute  philosopher? 

Ak.  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Euph.  But  it  seems  to  require  intense  thot^t  to  be  able 
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to  anravel  a  prejudice  that  has  been  so  long  fonnuig;  to  get 
over  the  vvi\gu  errors  or  ideas  common  to  both  senses ;  and 
so  to  distinguish  between  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch,' 
which  have  grown  (if  I  may  so  say),  blended  K^ether  in  our 
&ncy,  as  to  be  able  to  suppose  ourselves  exactly  in  the  state 
that  one  of  those  men  would  be  in,  if  he  were  made  to  see. 
And  yet  this  I  believe  is  possible,  and  might  seem  worth  the 
pains  of  a  little  thinking,  especially  to  those  men  whose 
proper  employment  and  profession  it  is  to  think  and  unravel 
prejudices,  and  confute  mistakes. 

AU.  I  frankly  own  I  cannot  find  my  way  out  of  this  maze, 
and  should  gladly  be  set  right  by  those  who  see  better  than, 
myself. 

Cri.  The  pursuing  this  subject  in  their  own  thoughts 
would  possibly  open  a  new  scene  to  those  speculative  gentle- 
men of  the  minute  philosophy.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a 
pass^e  in  the  Psalmist,  where  he  represents  God  to  be 
covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment,  and  would  methinks 
be  no  ill  comment  on  that  ancient  notion  of  some  eastern 
sages — that  God  had  light  for  His  body,  and  truth  for  His 
souL 

This  conversation  lasted  till  a  servant  came  to  tell  us  the 
tea  was  ready ;  upon  which  we  walked  in,  and  found  Lysicles 
at  the  tea-table. 

16.  As  soon  as  we  sat  down,  I  am  glad,  said  Alciphron, 
that  I  have  here  found  my  second,  a  fresh  man  to  maintain 
our  common  cause,  which,  I  doubt,  Lysicles  wilt  think  hath 
suffered  by  his  absence. 

Zys.  Why  so  ? 

Mc.  I  have  been  drawn  into  some  concessions  you  will 
not  like. 

'  The  Essay  on  Vmon  was  annexed  to  (he  finl  two  edidoni  of 
"Alciphron,"  and  in  them,  at  this  point,  thii  note  occarred  :  "See  the 
■nnexed  Treatise,  wherein  this  point  and  the  whole  Theory  of  Vision 
are  more  fully  eiptained  :  the  paradoxes  of  which  Theory,  though  at 
Erst  receired  with  great  ridicule  by  those  who  think  ridicule  the  test  of 
truth,  were  maoy  years  after  suiprisingly  confirmed,  by  a  case  of  a  person 
made  to  see  who  had  been  blind  from  nis  birth.  See  'Fhilos.  Transact.,' 
No.  402," — or  rather,  in  the  first  edition  the  note  extended  to  "ex- 
plained," and  in  the  second  was  as  above.  "  Alciphron  "  was  printed 
alone  in  1752,  and  the  note  wai  then  omitted. — Ed. 
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Lyt.  Let  me  know  what  they  are. 

Ale.  Why,  th&t  there  is  sudi  a  thing  as  a  God,  and  that 
His  existence  is  very  certain. 

Lyi.  Bless  me !  How  came  you  to  entertain  so  wild 
a  notion  ? 

Ak,  You  know  we  profess  to  follow  reason  wherever  it 
leads.     And  in  short  I  have  been  reasoned  into  it. 

Lys.  Reasoned !  You  should  say,  amused  with  words, 
bewildered  with  sophistry. 

Euph.  Have  you  a  mind  to  hear  the  same  reasoning  that 
led  Alciphron  and  me  step  by  step,  that  we  may  examine 
whether  it  be  sophistry  or  no? 

Lys.  As  to  that  I  am  very  easy.  I  guess  all  that  can  be 
said  on  that  head.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  help  my 
friend  out,  whatever  arguments  drew  him  in. 

Euph.  Will  you  admit  the  premises  and  deny  the  con- 
clusions ? 

Lys.  What  if  I  admit  the  conclusion  7 

Eupk,  How  !  will  you  grant  there  is  a  God  ? 

Lys.  Perhaps  I  may, 

Euph.  Then  we  are  agreed. 

Lys.  Perhaps  not. 

Eupk.  O  Lysicles,  you  are  a  subtile  adversary.  I  know 
not  what  you  would  be  at 

Lys.  You  must  know  then  that  at  bottom  the  being  of  a 
God  is  a  point  in  itself  of  small  consequence,  and  a  man 
may  make  this  concession  without  yielding  much.  The 
great  point  is  what  sense  the  word  God  is  to  be  taken  in. 
The  very  Epicureans  allowed  the  being  of  gods  \  but  then 
they  were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs. 
Hobbes  allowed  a  corporeal  God  :  and  Spinosa  held  the 
universe  to  be  God.  And  yet  nobody  doubts  they  woe 
staunch  free-thinkers.  I  could  wish  indeed  the  word  God 
were  quite  omitted ;  because  in  most  minds  it  is  coupled 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe,  the  very  root  of  all  religicm. 
I  shall  not,  nevertheless,  be  much  disturbed,  though  the 
name  be  retained,  and  the  being  of  a  God  allowed  in  any 
sense  but  in  that  of  a,  Mind,  which  knows  all  things,  and 
beholds  human  actions,  like  some  Judge  or  magistrate,  widi 
infinite  observation  and  intell^ence.  The  belief  of  a  God 
in  this  sense  fills  a  man's  mind  with  scruples,  lays  him 
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under  constraints,  and  embitters  his  very  being  :  bul  in 
another  sense  it  may  be  attended  with  no  great  ill  con- 
sequence. This  I  know  was  the  opinion  of  our  great 
Diagoras,  who  told  me  he  would  never  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  find  out  a  demonstration  that  ihere  was  no  God,  if 
the  received  notion  of  God  had  been  the  same  with  that  of 
some  Fathers  and  Schoolmen. 
Euph.  Pray  what  was  that  ? 

17.  Lys.  Vou  must  know,  Diagoras,  a  man  of  much  reading 
and  inquiry,  had  discovered  that  once  upon  a  time  the  most 
profound  and  sjjeculalive  divines,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  attributes  of  God,  taken  in  the  common  sense, 
or  in  any  known  sense,  with  human  reason,  and  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  taught  Ihal  the  words  know/edge,  wisiiom, 
goodness,  and  such  like,  when  spoken  of  the  Deity,  must  be 
understood  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  what  they  signify 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or  from  anything  that  we  can  form 
a  notion  of  or  conceive.  Hence,  whatever  objections  might 
be  made  against  the  attributes  of  God  they  easily  solved,  by 
denying  those  attributes  belonged  to  God,  in  tlus,  or  that,  or 
any  known  particular  sense  or  notion  ;  which  was  the  same 
thing  as  to  deny  they  belonged  to  Him  at  all.  And  thus 
denying  the  attributes  of  God,  they  in  effect  denied  His 
being,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of  it. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  should  object  that  future 
contingencies  were  inconsistent  with  the  Foreknowledge  of 
God,  because  it  is  repugnant  that  certain  knowledge  should 
be  of  an  uncertain  thing :  it  was  a  ready  and  an  easy  answer 
to  say  that  this  may  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge  taken 
in  the  common  sense,  or  in  any  sense  that  we  can  possibly 
form  any  notion  of;  but  that  there  would  not  appear  the 
same  inconsistency  between  the  contingent  nature  of  things 
and  Divine  Foreknowledge,  taken  to  signify  somewhat  that 
we  know  nothing  of,  which  in  God  supplies  the  place  of  what 
we  understand  by  knowledge ;  from  which  it  differs  not  in 
quantity  or  degree  of  perfection,  but  altogether,  and  in  kind, 
as  light  doth  from  sound ;  and  even  more,  since  these  agree 
in  that  ihey  are  both  sensations  ;  whereas  knowledge  in  God 
hath  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  agreement  with  any  notion 
that  man  can  frame  of  knowledge.     The  like  may  be  said  of 
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all  the  other  attributes,  which  indeed  may  by  this  means  be 
equally  reconciled  with  everything  oi  with  nothing.  But  all 
men  who  think  must  needs  see  this  is  cutting  knots  and  not 
untying  them.  For,  how  are  things  reconciled  with  the 
Divine  attributes  when  these  attributes  themselves  are  in 
every  intelligible  sense  denied ;  and,  consequently,  the  very 
notion  of  God  taken  away,  and  nothing  left  but  the  name 
without  any  meaning  annexed  to  it?  In  short,  the  belief 
that  there  is  an  unknown  subject  of  attributes  absolutely  un- 
known is  a  very  innocent  doctrine ;  which  the  acute  Diagoras 
well  saw,  and  was  therefore  wonderfully  delighted  with  this 
system. 

i8.  For,  said  he,  if  this  could  once  make  its  way  and 
obtain  in  the  world,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or 
rational  religion,  which  is  the  basis  both  of  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian :  for  he  who  comes  to  God,  or  enters  himself  in 
the  church  of  God,  must  first  believe  that  there  is  a  God  in 
some  intelligible  sense  ;  and  not  only  that  there  is  somdhing 
in  general,  without  any  proper  notion,  though  never  so  in- 
adequate, of  any  of  its  qualities  or  attributes  ;  for  this  may 
be  fate,  or  chaos,  or  plastic  nature,  or  anything  else  as  well  as 
God.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say  there  is  something  in  this  un- 
known being  analogous  to  knowledge  and  goodness  ;  that  is 
to  say,  whidi  produceth  those  effects  which  we  could  not 
conceive  to  be  produced  by  men,  in  any  degree,  without 
knowledge  and  goodness.  For,  this  is  in  fact  to  give  up  the 
point  in  dispute  between  theists  and  atheists,  the  question 
having  always  been,  not  whether  there  was  a  Principle  (which 
point  was  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  as  well  before  as  since 
Anaxagoras),  but  whether  this  Principle  was  a  fovc,  a  thinking 
intelligent  being:  that  is  to  say,  whether  that  order,  and 
beauty,  and  use,  visible  in  natural  effects,  could  be  produced 
by  anything  but  a  Mind  or  Intelligence,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word?  And  whether  there  must  not  be  true,  real,  and 
proper  knowledge,  in  the  First  Cause  ?  We  will,  therefore, 
acknowledge  that  all  those  natural  effects  which  are  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  knowledge  and  wisdom,  proceed  from  a  being 
in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  or  wisdom 
at  ail,  but  only  something  else,  which  in  reality  is  the  cause 
of  those  things  which  men,  for  want  of  knowing  better,  ascribe 
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to  wh&t  they  c&ll  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  understanding. 
You  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  diverts 
himself  as  I  do,  philosophize  at  this  rale.  But  you  should 
consider  that  much  is  to  be  got  by  conversing  with  in- 
genious men,  which  is  a  short  way  to  knowledge,  that  saves  a 
man  the  drudgery  of  reading  and  thinking. 

And,  now  we  have  granted  to  you  that  there  is  a  God  in 
this  indefinite  sense,  I  would  fain  see  what  use  you  can  make 
of  this  concession.  You  cannot  argue  from  unknown  attri- 
butes, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  attributes  in  an 
unknown  sense.  You  cannot  prove  that  God  is  to  be  loved 
for  His  goodness,  or  feared  for  His  justice,  or  respected  for 
His  knowledge :  all  which  consequences,  we  own,  would 
follow  from  those  attributes  admitted  in  an  intelligible  sense. 
But  we  deny  that  those  or  any  other  consequences  can  be 
drawn  from  attributes  admitted  in  no  particular  sense,  or 
in  a  sense  which  none  of  us  understand.  Since,  therefore, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  such  an  account  of  God,  about 
conscience,  or  worship,  or  religion,  you  may  even  make  the 
best  of  it.  And,  not  to  be  singular,  we  will  use  the  name  loo, 
and  so  at  once  there  is  an  end  of  atheism. 

£uph.  This  account  of  a  Deity  is  new  to  me.  I  do  not 
like  it,  and  therefore  shall  leave  it  to  be  maintained  by  those 
who  do. 

19,  Cri.  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I  remember  not  long  since 
to  have  beard  a  minute  philosopher  triumph  upon  this  very 
pcnnt ;  which  put  me  on  inquiring  what  foundation  there  was 
for  it  in  the  Fathers  or  Schoolmen.  And,  for  aught  that  I 
can  find,  it  owes  its  original  to  those  writings  which  have 
been  published  under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagjte. 
The  author  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  hath  written  upon 
the  Divine  attributes  in  a  very  singular  style.  In  his  treatise 
of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,'  he  saith  that  God  is  something 
above  all  essence  and  life,  vwip  raaay  ovaiav  koX  j'w^v  ;  and 
agdn,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Divine  Names,'  that  He  is  above 
all  wisdom  and  understanding,  vxip  raaar  ao^iav  aal  aiiytiriv, 
nuffahU  and  innominabU,  &pp>iTot  tal  afiiiyvfiot ;  the  wisdom 
{  God  he  terms  an  unreasonable,  unintelligent,  and  foolish 
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wisdom  ;  r^v  6Xtiyov,  koi  ivouv,  kbi  /tupav  aofiav.  But  then 
the  reason  he  gives  for  expressing  himself  in  this  strange 
manner  is,  that  the  Divine  wisdom  is  the  cause  of  all  reason, 
wisdom,  and  understanding,  and  therein  are  contained  the 
treasures  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  He  calls  God 
mripao^  and  vrcpfuc  ;  as  if  wisdom  and  life  were  words  not 
worthy  to  express  the  Divine  perfections  :  and  he  adds  that 
the  attributes  unintelligent  and  unperceiving  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  Divinity,  not  car'  tXXiii/'iv,  by  way  of  defect,  but  raff* 
i*tpo)(iiv,  by  way  of  eminency ;  which  he  explains  by  our 
giving  the  name  of  darkness  to  light  inaccessible.  Ant^  not- 
withstanding the  harshness  of  his  expressions  in  some  places, 
he  affirms  over  and  over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all 
things ;  not  that  He  is  beholden  to  the  creatures  for  His  know- 
ledge but  by  knowing  Himself,  from  whom  they  all  derive 
their  being,  and  in  whom  they  are  contained  as  in  their  cause. 
It  was  late  before  these  writings  appear  to  have  been  known 
in  the  world ;  and,  although  they  obtained  credit  during  the 
age  of  the  Schoolmen,  yet,  since  critical  learning  hath  been 
cultivated,  they  have  lost  that  credit,  and  are  at  this  day 
given  up  for  spurious,  as  containing  several  evident  marks  of 
a  much  later  date  than  the  age  of  Dionysius.'  Upon  the 
whole,  although  this  method  of  growing  in  expression  and 
dwindling  in  notion,  of  clearing  up  doubts  by  nonsense,  and 
avoiding  difhculties  by  running  into  affected  contradictions, 
may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  well-meant  zeal,  yet  it  appears 
not  to  be  according. to  knowledge;  and,  instead  of  reconcUii^ 
atheists  to  the  truth,  hath,  1  doubt,  a  tendency  to  confirm 
them  in  their  own  persuasion.  It  should  seem,  therefore, 
very  weak  and  rash  in  a  Christian  to  adopt  this  harsh  lan- 
guage of  an  apocryphal  writer  preferably  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  read  of  a  certain 
philosopher,  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  that  used  to  say, 
if  these  supposed  works  of  Dionysius  had  been  known  to  the 
primitive  Fathers,  they  would  have  furnished  them  admirable 
weapons  against  the  heretics,  and  would  have  saved  a  world 
of  pains.  But  the  event  since  their  discovery  hath  hy  no 
means  confirmed  his  opinion. 

It  must  be  owned,  the  celebrated  Picus  of  Mirandula, 
IS  su;q>osed  to 
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among  hia  nine  hundred  conclusions  (which  that  princei 
being  very  young,  proposed  to  maintain  by  public  disputation 
at  KomeX  hath  thu  for  one — to  wit,  that  it  is  more  improper 
to  say  of  God,  He  is  an  intellect  or  intelligent  Being,  than  to 
say  of  a  reasonable  soul  that  it  is  an  angel :  which  doctrine 
it  seems  was  not  relished.  And  Ficus,  when  he  comes  to 
defend  it,  supports  himself  altogether  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  Dionysius,  and  in  effect  explains  it  away  into  a 
mere  verbal  diEference,  afiinning  that  neither  Dionysius  nor 
himself  ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge,  or  to  deny 
that  He  knows  all  things ;  but  that,  as  reason  is  of  kind 
peculiar  to  man,  so  by  intellection  he  understands  a  kind  or 
manner  of  knowing  peculiar  to  angels ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge which  is  in  God  is  more  above  the  intellection  of  angels 
than  angel  is  above  man.  He  adds  that,  as  his  tenet  consists 
with  admitting  the  most  perfect  knowledge  in  God,  so  he 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity 
intellection  itself,  taken  in  the  common  or  general  sense,  but 
only  that  peculiar  sort  of  intellection  proper  to  angels,  which 
he  thinks  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  God  any  more  than 
human  reason.  Picus,'  therefore,  though  he  speaks  as  the 
apocryphal  Dionysius,  yet,  when  he  explains  himself,  it  is 
evident  he  speaks  like  other  men.  And,  although  the  fore- 
mentioned  books  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy  and  of  the 
Divine  Names,  being  attributed  to  a  saint  and  martyr  of  the 
apostolical  age,  were  respected  by  the  Schoolmen,  yet  it  is 
certain  they  rejected  or  softened  his  harsh  expressions,  and 
explained  away  or  reduced  his  doctrine  to  the  received  notions 
taken  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  light  of  nature. 

10.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresseth  his  sense  of  this  point  in 
the  following  manner.  AH  perfections,  saith  he,  derived 
from  God  to  the  creatures  are  in  a  certain  higher  sense,  or 
(as  the  Schoolmen  term  it)  eminently  in  God.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  name  borrowed  from  any  f)erfection  in  the 
creature  is  attributed  to  God,  we  must  exclude  from  its  signi- 
fication everything  that  belongs  to  the  imperfect  manner 
wherein  that  attribute  is  found  in  the  creature.  Whence  he 
concludes  that  knowledge  in  God  is  not  a  habit  but  a  pure 

'  "  Pic.  Minnd.  in  ApoU^.,"  p.  155,  ed.  Bas. 
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act'  And  again,  the  same  Doctor  observes  that  our  intellect 
gets  its  notions  of  all  sorts  of  perfections  from  the  creatures, 
and  that  as  it  apprehends  those  perfections  so  it  signi&es 
them  by  names.  Therefore,  saith  he,  in  attributing  these 
names  to  God  we  are  to  consider  two  things ;  first  the  per- 
fections themselves,  as  goodness,  life,  and  the  like,  which  are 
properly  in  God;  and  secondly,  the  manner  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  creature,  and  cannot,  strictly  and  properly  speaking, 
be  said  to  agree  to  the  Creator.' 

And  although  Suarez,  with  other  Schoolmen,  teacheth  that 
the  mind  of  man  conceiveth  knowledge  and  will  to  be  in 
God  as  faculties  or  operations,  by  an^ogy  only  to  created 
beings,  yet  he  gives  it  plainly  as  his  opinion  that  when  know- 
ledge is  said  not  to  be  properly  in  God  it  must  be  understood 
in  a  sense  including  imperfection,  such  as  discursive  know- 
ledge, or  the  like  imperfect  kind  found  in  the  creatures  ;  and 
that,  none  of  those  imperfections  in  the  knowledge  of  men  or 
angels  belonging  to*  knowledge  as  such,  it  will  not  thence 
follow  that  knowledge,  in  its  proper  formal  sense,  may  not  be 
attributed  to  God.  And  of  knowledge  taken  in  general  for 
the  clear  evident  understanding  of  all  truth,  he  expressly 
affirms  that  it  is  in  God.and  that  this  was  never  denied  by  any 
philosopher  who  believed  a  God.'  It  was,  indeed,  a  current 
opinion  in  the  schools  that  even  Being  itself  should  be 
attributed  ar\alogically  to  God  and  the  creatures.  That  is, 
they  held  that  God,  the  supreme,  independent,  self-originate 
cause  and  source  of  all  beings,  must  not  be  supposed  lo  exist 
in  the  same  sense  with  created  beings ;  not  that  He  exists 
less  truly,  or  properly  than  they,  but  only  because  He  exists 
in  a  more  eminent  and  perfect  manner. 

ar.  But,  to  prevent  any  man's  being  led,  by  mistaking  the 
scholastic  use  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analogical,  into  an 
opinion  that  we  cannot  frame  in  any  degree  a  true  and 
proper  notion  of  attributes  applied  by  analogy,  or,  in  the 
school  phrase,  predicated  analogically,  it  may  not  be  amiss 

'  "Sum.  Theolo^.,"  p.  L,  quest,  xiv.,  art.  I. 

*  Ibid.,  quest.  Kill.,  art.  3. 

'  Here  in  first  and  second  editions  "the  formal  notion  of  knowledgt 
or  to  knovfledge  as  such,"  &c. — En. 

*  Suarei,  "Dis.  Metaph.,"  torn.  II.,  disp.  xxi.,  sec.  15. 
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to  inquire  into  the  trae  sense  and  meaning  of  those  words. 
Every  one  knows  that  analogy  is  a  Greek  word  used  by 
mathematicians  to  signify  a  similitude  of  proportions.  For 
instance,  when  we  observe  tliat  two  is  to  six  as  three  is  to 
nine,  this  similitude  or  equality  of  proportion  is  termed 
analogy.  And,  although  proportion  strictly  signifies  the 
habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to  another,  yet,  in  a 
looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath  been  applied  to  signify 
every  other  habitude ;  and  consequently,  the  term  analogy 
comes  to  signify  all  similitude  of  relations  or  habitudes  what- 
soever. Hence  the  Schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  analogy 
between  intellect  and  sight ;  forasmuch  as  intellect  is  to  the 
mind  what  sight  is  to  the  body,  and  that  he  who  governs  the 
state  is  analc^ous  to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence  a  prince 
is  analogically  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to 
his  vessel.' 

For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  twofold  analogy  is  distinguished  by  the  Schoolmen — 
metaphorical  and  proper.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are  frequent 
instances  in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing  human  parts  and 
passions  to  God.  When  He  is  represented  as  having  a  finger, 
an  eye,  or  an  ear ;  when  He  is  said  to  repent,  to  be  angry, 
or  grieved ;  every  one  sees  that  analogy  is  metaphorical. 
Because  those  pjuts  and  passions,  taken  in  the  proper  sig- 
nification, must  in  every  degree  necessarily,  and  from  the 
formal  nature  of  the  thing,  include  imperfection.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  the  finger  of  God  appears  in  this  or  that 
event,  men  of  common  sense  mean  no  more  but  that  it  is 
as  truly  ascribed  to  God  as  the  works  wrought  by  human 
fingers  are  to  man  :  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  the  case  is 
different  when  wisdom  and  knowledfre  are  attributed  to  God. 
Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect ;  but  in  know- 
ledge simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge, 
therefore,  in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be 
attributed  to  God  proportionabiy,  that  is,  preserving  a  pro- 
portionto  the  infinite  nature  of  God.  \Ve  may  say,  therefore, 
that  as  God  is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of 
God  infinitely  above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what 
'^jetan  calb  anahgia  proprie  fada.     And  after  this  same 

'   ViJt  "Ci.jetaD.  de  Norn.  Analog.,"  cap.  3. 
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SJia]ogy  we  must  understand  all  those  attributes  to  beloi^  to 
the  Deity  which  in  themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote 
perfection.  We  may,  therefore,  consistently  with  what  hath 
been  premised,  affirm  that  all  sorts  of  perfection  which  we 
can  conceive  in  a  finite  spirit  are  in  God,  but  without  any  of 
that  allay  which  is  found  in  the  creatures.  This  doctrine, 
therefore,  of  analogical  perfections  in  God,  or  our  knowing 
God  by  analogy,  seems  very  much  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied by  those  who  would  infer  from  thence  that  we  cannot 
frame  any  direct  or  proper  notion,  though  never  so  inade- 
quate, of  knowledge  or  wisdom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deity ;  or 
understand  any  more  of  them  than  one  bom  blind  can  of 
light  and  colours. 

33.  And  now,  gentlemen,  it  maybe  expected  I  should  ask 
your  pardon  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  a  point  of  meta- 
physics, and  introduced  such  unpolished  and  unfashionable 
writers  as  the  Schoolmen  into  good  company :  but,  as 
Lysicles  gave  the  occasion,  I  leave  him  to  answer  for  it. 

Zys.  I  never  dreamt  of  this  dry  dissertation.  But,  if  1 
have  been  the  occasion  of  discussing  these  scholastic  points, 
by  my  unlucky  mentioning  the  Schoolmen,  it  was  my  first 
fault  of  the  kind,  and  I  promise  it  shall  be  the  last.  The 
meddling  with  crabbed  authors  of  any  sort  is  none  of  my 
taste.  I  grant  one  meets  now  and  then  with  a  good  notion 
in  what  we  call  dry  writers,  such  a  one  for  example  as  this  I 
was  speaking  of,  which  I  must  own  struck  my  fancy.  But 
then,  for  these  we  have  such  as  Prodicus  or  Diagoras,  who 
look  into  obsolete  books,  and  save  the  rest  of  us  that  trouble. 

Cri.  So  you  pin  your  faith  upon  them  ? 

Lys.  It  is  only  for  some  odd  opinions,  and  matters  of  bet, 
and  critical  points.  Besides,  we  know  the  men  to  whom  we 
give  credit :  they  are  judicious  and  honest,  and  have  no  end 
to  serve  but  truth.  And  I  am  confident  some  author  or 
other  has  maintained  the  forementioned  notion  in  the  same 
sense  as  Diagoras  related  it. 

Cri.  That  may  be.  But  it  never  was  a  received  notion, 
and  never  will,  so  long  as  men  believe  a  God :  the  same 
arguments  that  prove  a  first  cause  proving  an  intelligent 
cause  ;  intelligent  I  say,  in  the  proper  sense ;  wise  and  good 
in  the  true  and  formal  acceptation  of  the  words.     Otherwise, 
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Fit  is  evident  thai  every  syll<^sin  brought  to  prove  those 

attributes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  prove  the  being  of  a 

God,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  four  terms,  and  consequently 

can  conclude  nothing.     But  for  your  part,  Aldphron,  you 

1      have  been  fully  convinced  that  God  is  a  thinking  intelligent 

^^  being,  in  the  same  sense  with  other  spirits ;  though  not  in 

^B&e  same  imperfect  manner  or  degree. 

^F      23.  j4U.  And  yet  I  am  not  without  my  scruples  ;  for,  with 
~   knowledge  you  infer  wisdom,  and  with  wisdom  goodness. 
Though  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  either  wise  or  good  to  enact 
such  laws  as  can  never  be  obeyed. 

Cri.  Doth  any  one  find  fault  with  the  exactness  of  geo- 
metrical rules,  because  no  one  in  practice  can  attain  to  it  ? 
The  perfection  of  a  rule  is  useful,  even  though  it  is  not 
reached.     Many  approach  what  all  may  fall  short  of.' 

AU.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  God  so  good  and 
man  so  wicked?      It  may,  perhaps,  with  some  colour  be 
alleged  that  a  little  soft  shadowing  of  evil  sets  off  the  bright 
and  luminous  parts  of  the  creation,  and  so  contributes  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  piece;  but  for  blots  so  large  and  so 
black  it  is  impossible  to  account  by  that  principle.    That 
tbete  should  be  so  much  vice,  and  so  little  virtue  upon  earth, 
and  that  the  laws  of  God's  kingdom  should  be  so  ill  observed 
by  His  subjects,  is  what  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that 
surpassing  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  supreme  Monarch. 
Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  would  you  argue  that  a  state 
'     .was  ill  administered,  or  judge  of  the  manners  of  its  citizens, 
^Lby  the  disorders  committed  in  the  jail  or  dungeon  ? 
^V     AU.  1  would  not. 

^P  Euph.  And,  for  aught  we  know,  this  spot,  with  the  few 
sinners  on  it,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  universe  of 
intelligences  than  a  dungeon  doth  to  a  kingdom.  It  seems 
we  are  led  not  only  by  revelation,  but  by  common  sense, 
observing  and  inferring  from  the  analogy  of  visible  things,  to 
conclude  there  are  innumerable  orders  of  intelligent  beings 
more  happy  and  more  perfect  than  man  ;  whose  life  is  but  a 
span,  and  whose  place,  this  earthly  globe,  is  but  a  point,  in 
tespecl  of  the  whole  system  of  God's  creation.  We  are 
."  to  this  puini  f6  linu),  was  iidilcJ 
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daj7.1ed,  indeed,  with  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  things  here 
below,  because  we  know  no  better.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think, 
if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  an  angel  for  one  hour,  we 
should  return  lo  this  world,  though  it  were  to  sit  on  the 
brightest  throne  in  it,  with  vastly  more  loathing  and  reluct- 
ance than  we  would  now  descend  into  a  loathsome  dm 
or  sepulchre. 


dongedn 


34.  Cri.  To  me  it  seems  natural  that  such  a  wealc,  p 
sionate,  and  short-sighted  creature  as  man  should  be  ever 
liable  to  scruples  of  one  kind  or  other.  But,  as  this  sami; 
creature  is  apt  to  be  over-positive  in  judging,  and  over-hasty 
in  concluding,  it  falls  out  that  these  difficulties  and  scruples 
about  God's  conduct  are  made  objections  to  His  being. 
And  so  men  come  to  argue  from  their  own  defects  against 
the  Divine  perfections.  And,  as  the  views  and  humours  of 
men  are  different  and  often  opposite,  you  may  sometimes 
see  them  deduce  the  same  atheistical  conclusions  from  con- 
trary premises.  I  knew  an  instance  of  this  in  two  minute 
philosophers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  used  to  argue  each 
from  his  own  temper  against  a  Providence.  One  of  them,  a 
man  of  a  choleric  and  vindictive  spirit,  said  he  could  not 
believe  a  Providence,  because  London  was  not  swallowed 
up  or  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  the  streets  being,  as 
he  said,  full  of  people  who  shew  no  other  belief  or  worship 
of  God  but  perpetually  praying  Uiat  He  would  damn,  rot, 
sink,  and  confound  them.  The  other,  being  of  an  indolent 
easy  temper,  concluded  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
Providence ;  for  that  a  being  of  consummate  vrisdom  must 
needs  employ  himself  better  than  in  minding  the  prayers  and 
actions  and  little  interests  of  mankind. 

Ak.  After  ali,  if  God  have  no  passions,  how  can  it  be  true 
that  vengeance  is  His  ?  Or  how  can  He  be  said  to  be 
jealous  of  His  glory  ? 

Cri.  We  believe  that  God  executes  vengeance  without 
revenge,  and  is  jealous  without  weakness,  just  as  the  tnilir 
of  man  sees  without  eyes,  and  apprehends  without  bands.  1 

25.  Ak.  To  put  a  period  lo  this  discourse,  we  will  g 
there  is  a  God  in  this  dispassionate  sense  :  but  what  theiij| 
What  hath  this  to  do  with  Religion  or  Divine  worship  ? 
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what  purpose  are  all  these  prayers,  and  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings, and  singing  of  psalms,  which  the  foolish  vulgar  call 
serving  God  ?  What  sense,  or  use,  or  end  is  there  in  all 
these  things  ? 

Cri.  We  worship  God,  we  praise  and  pray  to  Him  :  not 
because  we  think  that  He  is  proud  of  our  worship,  or  fond  of 
our  praise  or  prayers,  and  affected  with  them  as  mankind  are ; 
or  that  all  our  service  can  contribute  in  the  least  degree  to 
His  happiness  or  good  ;  but  because  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
so  disposed  towards  God :  because  it  is  just  and  right,  and 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  becoming  the  relation 
we  stand  in  to  our  supreme  Lord  and  Governor. 

Ak.  If  it  be  good  for  us  to  worship  God,  it  should  seem 
that  the  Christian  Religion,  which  pretends  to  teach  men 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  was  of  some  use  and 
benefit  to  mankind. 

Cri.  Doubtless. 

Ak.  If  this  can  be  made  appear,  I  shall  own  myself  very 
much  mistaken. 

Cri.  It  is  now  near  dinner-time.  Wherefore,  if  you  please, 
we  will  put  an  end  to  this  conversation  for  the  present,  and 
to-morrow  morning  resume  our  subject 
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a.  Wonbip  prescribed  by  the  Christun  religion  suitable  to  God 
•cd  man.  3.  Power  and  inQuencc  of  the  Diuids.  4.  ExceUenn 
and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion.  $.  Il  ennobles  maDkind, 
and  makes  them  happy.  6.  Religion  neither  bigotry  noi  tuper- 
stilion,  J.  Phyiicians  and  physic  for  the  soul.  8.  ChatKCtei  of 
the  clergy.     9.  Natural  religion  and  human  reason  not  to  be  dil- 

OkI.  10.  Tendency  and  use  of  the  Gentile  religion.  II. 
effects  of  Chiistian  I  ty.  iz.  Englishmencompared  withancicnt 
Greeks  and  Romans.  13.  The  mwiem  practice  of  duelUag.  14. 
Character  of  the  old  Romans,  how  to  be  formed.  15.  Genuine 
fruits  of  the  Gospel.  16.  Wars  and  factions  not  an  eSect  of  the 
Christian  religion.  17.  Civil  rage  and  massacres  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  18.  Virtue  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  19.  Quaneli  at 
polemical  divines.  30.  Tyranny,  usurpation,  and  sophistry  of 
Ecclesiastics,  ai.  The  universities  censured,  aa.  Divincwntings 
of  a  certain  modem  critic.  33.  Learning  the  effect  of  religion. 
a4.  Barbarism  of  the  schools.  25.  Restoration  of  Eeaming  and 
polite  aits,  to  whom  owins.  it.  Prejudice  and  ingratitude  ti 
minute  philosopheis.  27.  Their  pretensions  and  conduct  incoa- 
sislent.  38.  Men  and  brutes  compared  with  respect  to  lelif^on. 
39.  Christianity  the  only  means  to  establish  natural  religion,  yt. 
Free-thinkers  mistake  their  talents  ;  have  a  strong  imaginatioa. 
31.  Tithes  and  church-lands.  32.  Men  distlr^ished  from  homan 
creatures.  33.  Distribution  of  mankind  into  birds,  beasts,  and 
fishes.  34.  Plea  for  reason  allowed,  but  unfairness  taxed.  3$. 
Freedom  a  blessing,  or  a  cuise,  as  it  is  used.  36.  Priestcraft  not 
the  reigning  evil. 

WE  amused  ourselves  next  day  every  one  to  his  fancy 
till  nine  of  the  clock,  when  word  was  brought  that  the 
tea-table  was  set  in  the  library,  which  is  a  gallery  on  the 

'  The  existence  of  God  having  been  granted,  the  discussion  now  deals 
with  the  use  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  inferiority 
of  Christianity  to  other  systems  in  its  practical  results  was  extensivdy 
advanced  about  this  time.  See  particularly  Matthew  Tindal's  "Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gospel  ■  Republication  of  tbe 
Religion  of  Nature  "  (1730).— Ed. 
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I  ground  floor,  with  an  arched  door  at  one  end  opening  into  a 
walk  of  limes  ;  where,  as  soon  as  we  had  drunk  tea,  we  were 
templed  by  fine  weather  to  take  a  walk  which  led  us  to 
a  small  mount  of  easy  ascent,  on  the  top  whereof  we  found 
a  seat  under  a  spreading  tree.  Here  we  had  a  prospect  on 
one  hand  of  a  narrow  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  a  coast  beautified  with  rocks  and  woods,  and 
green  banks  and  farm-houses.  At  the  end  of  the  bay  was 
a  small  town,  placed  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which,  from 
the  advantage  of  its  situation  made  a  considerable  figure. 
Several  fishing-boat!  and  lighters,  gliding  up  and  down  on  a 
surface  as  smooth  and  bright  as  glass,  enlivened  the  prospect. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  looked  down  on  green  pastures, 
flocks,  and  herds  basking  beneath  in  sunshine,  while  we, 
in  our  superior  situation,  enjoyed  the  freshness  of  air  and 
shade.' 

Here  we  felt  that  sort  of  joyful  instinct  which  a  rural 
scene  and  fine  weather  inspire  ;  and  proposed  no  small 
pleasure  in  resuming  and  continuing  our  conference  without 
interruption  till  dinner.  But  we  had  hardly  seated  ourselves 
and  looked  about  us  when  we  saw  a  fox  run  by  the  foot  of 
our  mount  into  an  adjacent  thicket.  A  few  minutes  after, 
we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of  hounds,  and 
winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring  of  country  squires.  While 
our  attention  was  suspended  by  this  event,  a  servant  came 
running,  out  of  breath,  and  told  Crito  that  his  neighbour 
Ctesippus,  a  squire  of  note,  was  fallen  from  his  horse, 
attempting  to  leap  over  a  hedge,  and  brought  into  the  hall, 
where  he  lay  for  dead.  Upon  which  we  all  rose,  and  walked 
hastily  to  the  house,  where  we  found  Ctesippus  just  come  to 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  half-a-dozen  sun-burnt  squires,  in 
frocks,  and  short  wigs,  and  jockey-boots.  Being  asked  how 
he  did,  he  answered  it  was  only  a  broken  rib.  With  some 
difficulty  Crito  persuaded  him  to  lie  on  a  bed  till  the  chirur- 
geon  came.  These  fo\-hunters,  having  been  up  early  at 
their  sport,  were  eager  for  dinner,  which  was  accordingly 
hastened.  They  passed  the  afternoon  in  a  loud  rustic  mirth, 
gave  proof  of  their  religion  and  loyalty  by  the  healths  they 
drank,  talked  of  hounds,  and  horses,   and  elections,  and 
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country  affurs,  till  the  chirurgeon,  who  had  been  employed 
about  Ctesippus,  desired  he  might  be  put  into  Ciito's  coach, 
and  Bent  home,  having  refused  to  stay  all  night 

Our  guests  being  gone,  we  repc^ed  ourselves  after  the 
fatigue  of  this  tumultuous  visit,  and  next  morning  assembled 
again  at  the  seat  on  the  mount 

Now  Lysicles,  being  a  nice  man  and  a  btl  esprit,  had  an 
infinite  contempt  for  the  rough  manners  and  conversation  of 
fox-hunters,  and  could  not  reflect  with  patience  that  he  had 
lost,  as  he  called  it,  so  many  hours  in  their  company.  I 
flattered  myself,  said  he,  that  there  had  been  none  of  this 
species  remaining  among  us:  strange  that  men  should  be 
(Averted  with  such  uncouth  noise  and  hurry,  or  find  p' 
in  the  society  of  dogs  and  horses !  How  much  more  el 
are  the  diversions  of  the  town  1 

There  seems,  replied  Euphranor,  to  be  some  resemblance 
between  fox-hunters  and  free-thinkers ;  the  former  exerting 
their  animal  faculties  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  you  gentlemen 
employ  your  intellectuals  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  The  kind 
of  amusement  is  the  same,  although  the  object  be  difierent 

Lyi.  I  had  rather  be  compared  to  any  brute  upon  earth 
than  a  rational  brute. 

Cri.  You  would  then  have  been  less  displeased  with  my 
friend  Pythocles,  whom  I  have  heard  compare  the  common 
sort  of  minute  philosophers  not  to  the  hunters  but  the 
hounds.  For,  said  he,  you  shall  often  see  among  the  dogs  a 
loud  babbler,  with  a  bad  nose,  lead  the  unskilful  part  of  the 
pack,  who  join  all  in  his  cry  without  following  any  scent  of 
their  own,  any  more  than  the  herd  of  free-thinkers  foUow 
their  own  reason. 

3.  But  Pythocles  was  a  blunt  man,  and  must  never  have 
known  such  reasoners  among  them  as  you  gentlemen,  who 
can  sit  so  long  at  an  argument,  dispute  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  yet  know  when  to  make  a  reasonable  concession. 

Lys.  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  methinks 
Aldphron  makes  concessions  for  himself  and  me  too.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  altogether  of  such  a  yielding  temper ; 
but  yet  I  do  not  care  to  be  singular  neither. 

Cri.  Truly,  Aldphron,  when  I  consider  where  we  are  got, 
and  how  far  we  are  agreed,  I  conceive  it  probable  we  may 
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e  altogether  in  the  end.  You  have  granted  that  a  life  of 
virtue  is  upon  all  accounts  eligible,  as  most  conducive  both 
to  ihe  general  and  particular  good  of  mankind ;  and  you 
allow  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  motive 
with  mankind  to  the  practice  of  it.  This  led  you  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  belief  of  a  God  would  be  very  useful  in  the 
world  ;  and  that,  consequently,  you  should  be  disposed  to 
admit  any  reasonable  proof  of  His  being  :  which  point  hath 
been  proved,  and  you  have  admitted  the  proof. 

If  then  we  admit  a  Divinity,  why  not  Divine  worship? 
And  if  worship,  why  not  religion  lo  teach  this  worship  ?  And 
if  a  religion,  why  not  the  Christian,  if  a  better  cannot  be 
assigned,  and  it  be  abeady  established  by  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  handed  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers  t 
ShaU  we  believe  a  God,  and  not  pray  to  him  for  future 
benefits,  nor  thank  him  for  the  past  ?  Neither  trust  in  his 
protection,  nor  love  his  goodness,  nor  praise  his  wisdom,  nor 
adore  his  power  ?  And  if  these  things  are  lo  be  done,  can 
we  do  them  in  a  way  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  God  or 
man  than  is  prescribed  by  the  Christian  religion  ? 

AU.  I  am  not,  perhaps,  altogether  sure  that  religion  must 
be  absolutely  bad  for  the  public :  but  I  cannot  bear  lo  see 
policy  and  religion  walk  hand  in  hand.  I  do  not  like  to  see 
human  rights  aiUched  to  the  Divine.  I  am  for  no  ponti/ex 
maximiis,  such  as  in  ancient  or  in  modem  Rome ;  no  high- 
priest,  as  in  Judea ;  no  royal  priests,  as  in  Egypt  and  Sparta ; 
no  such  things  as  Dairos  of  Japan,  or  Lamas  of  Tartary. 

3.  I  knew  a  late  witty  gentleman  of  our  sect  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  ancient  Druids.  He  had  a  mortal  anti- 
pathy to  the  present  established  religion,  but  used  to  say  he 
should  like  well  to  see  the  Druids  and  their  religion  restored, 
as  it  anciently  flourished  in  Gaul  and  Britain ;  for,  it  would 
be  right  enough  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  contem- 
plative men  set  apart  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences,  to  educate  youth,  and  teach  men  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  the  moral  virtues.  Such,  said  he,  were  the 
Druids  of  old,  and  I  should  be  glad  lo  see  them  once  more 
established  among  us.' 

'  T^is  apparently  rerers  to  Toland,  who  died  in  173Z,  and  whose  "  A 
SpedmcD  of  the  Critical  History  of  tlie  Celtic  Ketigion  . 
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Cri.  How  would  you  like,  Alciphron,  that  priests  should 
have  power  to  decide  all  controversies,  and  adjudge  property, 
distribute  rewards  and  punishments ;  that  all  who  did  not 
acquiesce  in  their  decrees  should  be  excommunicated,  held 
in  abhorrence,  excluded  from  all  honours  and  privil^jes,  and 
deprived  of  the  common  benefit  of  the  laws ;  and  that  now 
and  then  a  number  of  laymen  should, be  crammed  together 
in  a  wicker-idol,  and  burnt  for  an  offering  to  their  pagan 
gods  ?  How  should  you  like  living  under  such  priests  and 
such  a  religion  7 

Ale.  Not  at  alL  Such  a  situation  would  by  no  means 
agree  with  free-thinkers. 

Cri.  And  yet  such  were  the  Druids  and  such  their  lel^on, 
if  we  may  trust  Caesar's  account  of  them. ' 

Lys.  I  am  now  convinced  more  than  ever  there  oi^ht  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  established  religion  of  any  kind. 
Certainly  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been  hitherto  out 
of  their  wits.  Even  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  wisest  and 
freest  people  upon  earth,  had  I  know  not  what  foolish  attach- 
ment to  their  established  church.  They  offered,  it  seems,  a 
talent  as  a  reward  to  whoever  should  kill  Diagoras  the  Melian, 
a  free-thinker  of  those  times,  who  derided  their  mysteries: 
and  Protagoras,  another  of  the  same  turn,  narrowly  esc^>ed 
being  put  to  death,  for  having  wrote  something  that  seemed 
to  contradict  their  received  notions  of  the  gods.  Such 
was  the  treatment  our  generous  sect  met  with  at  Athens. 
And  I  make  no  doubt  that  these  Druids  would  have  sacrificed 
many  a  holocaust  of  free-thinkers.  I  would  not  give  a  sdngle 
farthing  to  exchange  one  religion  for  another.  Away  with  all 
ti^ether,  root  and  branch,  or  you  had  as  good  do  nothing. 
No  Druids  or  priests  of  any  sort  for  me  :  I  see  no  occason 
for  any  of  them. 

4.  Euph.  What  Lysicles  saith  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
close  of  our  last  conference,  wherein  it  was  agreed  in  the 
following  to  resume  the  point  we  were  then  entered  upon : 
to  wit,  the  use  or  benefit  of  the  Christian  religion,  irilich 
Aldphron  expected  Crito  should  make  appear. 

an  account  of  the  Druids,  &c.,"  w*s  first  published  ia  the  two  volnaa 
of  his  poslhumouE  pieces  (1726).     See  pp.  lo-is  of  that  edition. — Ed. 
'  "  De  Bello  GalUco,"  lib.  ri.,  16. 
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Cri.  I  am  the  readier  to  undertake  this  point,  because  I 
conceive  it  to  be  no  difficult  one,  and  that  one  great  mark  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  in  my  mind,  its  tendency  to  do 
good,  which  seems  the  north  star  to  conduct  our  judgment 
in  moral  matters,  and  in  all  things  of  a  practic  nature;  moral 
or  practical  truths  being  ever  connected  with  universal 
benefit  But,  to  judge  rightly  of  this  matter,  we  should  en- 
deavour to  act  like  Lysicles  upon  another  occasion,  taking 
into  our  view  the  sum  of  things,  and  considering  principles 
as  bnmched  forth  into  consequences  to  the  utmost  extent  we 
are  able.  We  are  not  so  much  to  regard  the  humour,  or 
caprice,  or  imaginary  distresses  of  a  few  idle  men,  whose  con- 
ceit may  be  offended  though  their  conscience  cannot  be 
wounded ;  but  fairly  to  consider  the  true  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  of  human  society.  Now,  the  Christian 
religion,  considered  as  a  fountain  of  light,  and  Joy,  and  peace ; 
as  a  source  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity  (and  that  it  is  so 
will  be  evident  to  whoever  takes  his  notion  of  it  from  the 
gospel),  must  needs  be  a  principle  of  happiness  and  virtue. 
And  he  who  sees  not  that  the  destroying  the  principles  of 
good  actions  must  destroy  good  actions  sees  nothing  :  and 
he  who,  seeing  this,  shall  yet  persist  to  do  it,  if  he  be  not 
wicked,  who  is  ? 

5.  To  me  it  seems  the  man  can  see  neither  deep  nor  far, 
who  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  misery,  sinfulness,  and  depend- 
ence ;  who  doth  not  perceive  that  this  present  world  is  not 
designed  or  adapted  to  make  rational  souls  happy ;  who 
would  not  be  glad  of  getting  into  a  better  state ;  and  who 
would  not  be  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  road  leading  thither 
was  the  love  of  God  and  man,  the  practising  every  virtue,  the 
living  reasonably  while  we  are  here  upon  earth,  proportioning 
our  esteem  to  the  value  of  things,  and  so  using  this  world  as 
not  to  abuse  it.  For  this  is  what  Christianity  requires.  It 
neither  enjoins  the  nastiness  of  the  Cynic,  nor  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  Stoic,  Can  there  be  a  higher  ambition  than  to 
overcome  the  world,  or  a  wiser  than  to  subdue  ourselves,  or 
a  more  comfortable  doctrine  than  the  remission  of  sins,  or  a 
more  joyful  prospect  than  that  of  having  our  base  nature  re- 
newed and  assimilated  to  the  Deity,  our  being  made  fellow- 
citizens  with  angels,  and  sons  of  God?    Did  ever  Fytha- 
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goreans,  or  Platonists,  or  Stoics,  even  in  idea  or  in  wish,  pro- 
pose  to  the  mind  of  man  purer  means,  or  a  nobler  end? 
How  great  a  share  of  our  happiness  depends  upon  hope  ! 
How  totally  is  this  exlinguishwJ  by  the  minute  philosophy) 
Od  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  cherished  and  raised  by  the 
gospel !  Let  any  man  who  thinks  in  earnest  but  consider 
these  things,  and  then  say  which  he  thinks  deserveth  best  (tf 
mankind — he  who  recommends,  or  he  who  runs  down 
Christianity  ?  Which  he  thinks  likelier  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
to  be  a  hopeful  son,  an  honest  dealer,  a  worthy  patriot — he 
who  sincerely  believes  the  gospel,  or  he  who  believes  not  one 
tittle  of  it?  He  who  aims  at  being  a  child  of  God,  or  he 
who  is  contented  to  be  thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  Epicunis's 
hogs  ?  And,  in  fact,  do  but  scan  the  characters,  and  observe 
the  behaviour  of  the  common  sort  of  men  on  bqfh  sides : 
observe,  and  say  which  live  most  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  ?  How  things  should  be,  the  reason  is  plain ;  how 
they  are,  I  appeal  to  fact. 

6.  AU.  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  things  change 
appearance,  as  they  are  viewed  in  different  lights,  or  by 
different  eyes.  The  picture,  Crito,  that  I  form  of  religion  it 
very  unlike  yours,  when  I  consider  how  it  unmans  the  soul, 
filling  it  with  absurd  reveries,  and  slavish  fears ;  how  it 
extinguishes  the  gentle  passions,  inspiring  a  spirit  of  malice, 
and  rage,  and  persecution;  when  I  behold  bitter  resentments 
and  unholy  wrath  in  those  very  men  who  preach  up  meekness 
and  charity  to  others. 

Cri.  It  is  very  possible  that  gentlemen  of  your  sect  may 
think  religion  a  subject  beneath  their  attention ;  but  yet  it 
seems  that  whoever  sets  up  for  opposing  any  doctrine  should 
know  what  it  is  he  disputes  against.  Know,  then,  that 
religion  is  the  virtuous  mean  between  incredulity  and  super- 
stition. We  do  not  therefore  contend  for  superstitious  follies, 
or  for  the  rage  of  bigots.  What  we  plead  for  is,  religion 
against  profaneness,  law  against  confusion,  virtue  against 
vice,  the  hope  of  a  Chrisrian  against  the  despondency  of  an 
atheist.  I  will  not  justify  bitter  resentments  and  unholy 
wrath  in  any  man,  much  less  in  a  Christian,  and  least  of  all 
in  a  clergyman.  But,  if  sallies  of  human  passion  should 
sometimes  appear  even  in  the  best,  it  will  not  surprise  any 
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one  who  reflects  on  the  sarcasms  and  ill  manners  vrith  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  minute  philosophers.  For,  as  Cicero 
somewhere  observes,  Hab<t  quendam  aculaim  eontumeiia, 
guem  pati  prudenles  ac  viri  boni  diffidllimi  possunl.  But, 
although  you  might  sometimes  observe  particular  persons, 
professing  themselves  Christians,  run  into  faulty  extremes  of 
any  kind,  through  passion  and  infirmity,  while  infidels  of  a 
more  calm  and  dispassionate  temper  shall  perhaps  behave 
better;  yet  these  natural  tendencies  on  either  side  prove 
nothing,  either  in  favour  of  infidel  principles,  or  against 
Christian.  If  a  believer  doth  evil,  it  is  owing  to  the  man, 
not  to  his  belief.  And  if  an  infidel  doth  good,  it  is  owing  to 
the  man,  and  not  to  his  infidelity. 

7.  Lys.  To  cut  this  matter  short,  I  shall  borrow  an  allusion 
to  physic,  which  one  of  you  made  use  of  against  our  sect. 
It  wiU  not  be  denied  that  the  clergy  pass  for  physicians  of 
the  soul,  and  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  medicine  which  they 
deal  in  and  administer.  If  then  souls  in  great  numbers  are 
diseased  and  lost,  how  can  we  think  the  physician  skilful,  or 
his  physic  good  ?  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  vice  in- 
creases, and  men  grow  daily  more  and  more  wicked.  If  a 
shepherd's  flock  be  diseased  or  unsound,  who  is  to  blame 
but  the  shepherd,  for  neglecting,  or  not  knowing  how  to  cure 
tfiera  ?  A  fig  therefore  for  such  shepherds,  such  physic,  and 
such  physicians,  who,  like  other  mountebanks,  with  great 
gravity,  and  elaborate  harangues,  put  off  their  pills  to  the 
people,  who  are  never  the  better  for  them. 

Euph.  Nothing  seems  more  reasonable  than  this  remark, 
that  men  should  judge  of  a  physician  and  his  physic  by  its 
effect  on  the  sick.  But  pray,  Lysicles,  would  you  judge  of  a 
physician  by  those  sick  who  take  his  physic,  and  follow  his 
prescriptions,  or  by  those  who  do  not? 

Lys.  Doubtless  by  those  who  do. 

Euph.  What  shall  we  say  then,  if  great  numbers  refuse  to 
take  the  physic,  or  instead  of  it  take  poison  of  a  direct  con- 
trary nature,  prescribed  by  others,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  discredit  the  physician  and  his  medicines,  to  hinder  men 
from  using  them,  and  to  destroy  their  effect  by  drugs  of  their 
own  t  Shall  the  physician  be  blamed  for  the  miscarriage  of 
those  people  ? 
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Lyt.  By  no  means. 

Eupk.  By  a  parity  or  reason,  should  it  not  follow  that  the 
tendency  of  re%ious  doctrines  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
efiects  which  they  produce,  not  upon  all  who  hear  them,  but 
upon  those  only  who  receive  or  believe  them  ? 

Lys.  It  seema  so. 

Eupk.  Therefore,  to  proceed  fairly,  shall  we  not  judge  of 
the  effects  of  religion  by  the  religious,  of  faith  by  believers, 
of  Christianity  by  Christians  ? 

8.  Lys.  But  I  doubt  these  sincere  believers  are  very  few. 

Eupk.  But  will  it  not  suffice  to  justify  our  principles,  if, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  receive  them,  and  the 
degree  of  faith  with  which  they  are  received,  they  produce 
good  effects?  Perhaps  the  number  of  believers  are  not  so 
few  as  you  imagine ;  and  if  they  were,  whose  fault  is  that  so 
much  as  of  those  who  make  it  their  professed  endeavour  to 
lessen  that  number  P  And  who  are  those  but  the  minute 
philosophers  ? 

Lys.  I  tell  you  it  is  owing  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  the 
wickedness  and  corruption  of  clergymen. 

Eupk.  And  who  denies  but  there  may  be  minute  philo- 
sophers even  among  the  clergy  ? 

Cri.  In  so  numerous  a  body  it  is  to  be  presumed  there 
are  men  of  all  sorts.  But,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  re- 
proaches cast  upon  that  order  by  their  enemies,  an  equal 
observer  of  men  and  things  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  inclined 
to  think  those  reproaches  owing  as  much  to  other  faults  as 
those  of  the  clergy ;  especially  if  he  considers  the  declama- 
tory manner  of  those  who  censure  them. 

Eupk.  My  knowledge  of  the  world  is  too  narrow  for  me 
to  pretend  to  judge  of  the  virtue,  and  merit,  and  liberal 
attainments  of  men  in  the  several  professions.  Besides,  I 
should  not  care  for  the  odious  work  of  comparison.  But  I 
may  venmre  to  say  the  clergy  of  this  country  where  I  live 
are  by  no  means  a  disgrace  to  It ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people 
seem  much  the  better  for  their  example  and  doctrine.  But 
supposing  the  clergy  to  be  (what  all  men  certainly  are) 
sinners  and  faulty;  supposing  you  might  spy  out  here  and 
there  among  them  even  great  crimes  and  vices,  what  can  you 
conclude  against  the  profession  itself  from  its  unworthy  pro- 
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fessots,  any  more  ihan  from  the  pride,  pedantry,  and  bad 
lives  of  some  philosophers  against  philosophy,  or  of  lawyers 
against  law  ? 

9.  Cri.  It  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  principles  from 
their  effects  ;  but  then  we  must  know  them  to  be  effects  of 
those  principles.  It  is  the  very  method  1  have  observed  with 
respect  to  religion  and  the  minute  philosophy.  And  I  can 
honestly  aver  that  I  never  knew  any  man  or  family  grow 
worse  in  proportion  as  they  grew  religious  :  but  I  have  often 
observed  that  minute  philosophy  is  the  worst  thing  that  can 
get  into  a  family,  the  readiest  way  to  impoverish,  divide,  and 
disgrace  it.' 

Ak.  By  the  same  method  of  tracing  causes  from  their 
effects,  1  have  made  it  my  observation  that  the  love  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  are  specious  pretexts, 
but  not  the  inward  principles  that  set  divines  at  work :  else 
why  should  they  affect  to  abuse  human  reason,  to  disparage 
natural  religion,  to  traduce  the  philosophers, 'as  they  univers- 
ally do  7 

Cri.  Not  so  universally  perhaps  as  you  imagine.  A 
Christian,  indeed,  is  for  confining  reason  within  its  due 
bounds  i  and  so  is  every  reasonable  man.  If  we  are  forbid 
meddlmg  with  unprofitable  questions,  vain  philosophy,  and 
science  falsely  so  called,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred  that  all 
inquiries  into  profitable  questions,  useful  philosophy,  and 
true  science  are  unlawful.  A  minute  philosopher  may  indeed 
impute,  and  perhaps  a  weak  brother  may  imagine,  those  in- 
ferences, but  men  of  sense  will  never  make  them.  God  is 
the  common  father  of  lights ;  and  all  knowledge  really  such, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  derived  from  the  same  source 
of  light  and  truth.  To  amass  together  authorities  upon  so 
plain  a  point  would  be  needless.  It  must  be  owned  some 
men's  attributing  too  much  to  human  reason  hath,  as  is 
natural,  made  others  attribute  too  little  to  it.  But  thus 
much  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  natural 
religion,  which  may  be  discovered  and  proved  by  the  light 
of  reason,  to  those  who  are  capable  of  such  proofs.  But  it 
must  be  withal  acknowledged  that  precepts  and  oracles  from 

is  speech  is  a  continualion  of 
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heaven  are  incomparably  better  suited  to  p<q>ular  improve- 
ment and  the  good  of  society  than  the  reasonings  of  philo- 
sophers ;  and,  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  that  natural  or 
rational  religion,  as  such,  ever  became  the  popular  national 
religion  of  any  country. 

lo.  A/£.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  all  heathen  countries 
there  have  been  received,  under  the  colour  of  religion,  s 
world  of  fables  and  superstitious  rites.  But  I  question 
whether  they  were  so  absurd  and  of  so  bad  influence  as  is 
vulgarly  represented,  since  their  respective  legislators  and 
magistrates  must,  without  doubt,  have  thought  them  useful 

Cri.  It  were  needless  to  inquire  into  all  the  rites  and 
notions  of  the  Gentile  world.  This  hath  been  lately  done 
when  it  was  thought  necessary.  And  whoever  thinks  it 
worth  while  may  be  easily  satisfied  about  them.  But  as  to 
the  tendency  and  usefulness  of  the  heathen  religion  in  general, 
I  beg  leave  to  mention  a  remark  of  St.  Augustine's,'  who 
observes  that  the  heathens  in  their  religion  had  no  assemblies 
for  preaching,  wherein  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  what 
duties  or  virtues  the  gods  required,  no  place  or  means  to  be 
taught  what  Persius  *  exhorts  them  to  learn : 


AU.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  party,  never  to  allow  a 
grain  of  use  or  goodness  to  anything  out  of  their  own  pale; 
but  we  have  had  learned  men  who  have  done  justice  to  tbc 
religion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Cri.  We  do  not  deny  but  there  was  something  useful  in 
the  old  religions  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  some  other 
pagan  countries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely  own  they  pro- 
duce some  good  effects  on  the  people.  But  then  these  good 
effects  were  owing  to  the  truths  contained  in  those  false 
religions :  the  truer  therefore  the  more  useful.  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  produce  any  useful  truth, 
any  moral  precept,  any  salutary  principle  or  notion  in  any 
Gentile  system,  ei^er  of  religion  or  philosophy,  which  is  not 

'  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  lib.  iL  »  "  Sat.,"  iii. 
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comprehended  in  the  Christian,  and  either  enforced  by 
stronger  motives,  or  supported  by  better  authority,  or  carried 
to  a  higher  point  of  perfection, 

II.  AU.  Consequently  you  would  have  us  think  ourselves 
a  finer  people  than  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans. 

Cri.  If  by  finer  you  mean  better,  perhaps  we  are  ;  and  tf 
we  are  not,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  Christian  religion,  but  to 
the  want  of  it. 

Ak.  You  say  "  perhaps  we  are."  I  do  not  pique  myself 
on  my  reading :  but  should  be  very  ignorant  to  be  capable 
of  being  imposed  on  in  so  plain  a  point  What  I  compare 
Cicero  ot  Brutus  to  an  English  patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of 
our  parsons  1  Then  that  invincible  constancy  and  vigour  of 
mind,  that  disinterested  and  noble  virtue,  that  adorable 
public  spirit  you  so  much  admire,  are  things  in  them  so  well 
known,  and  so  different  from  our  manners,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  excuse  your  perhaps.  Euphranor,  indeed,  who 
passeth  his  life  in  this  obscure  corner,  may  possibly  mistake 
the  characters  of  our  times,  but  you  who  know  the  world, 
how  could  you  be  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  ? 

Cri.  O  Alciphron,  I  would  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
noble  virtue  of  ancient  heroes.  But  1  observe  those  great 
men  were  not  the  minute  philosophers  of  their  times  :  thai 
the  best  principles  upon  which  they  acted  are  common  10 
them  with  Chnstians,  of  whom  Jt  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  assign,  if  not  in  our  own  times,  yet  within  the 
compass  of  our  own  history,  many  instances  in  every  kind  of 
worth  and  virtue,  public  or  private,  equal  to  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancients.  Though  perhaps  their  story  might 
not  have  been  so  well  told,  set  off  with  such  fine  lights  and 
colourings  of  style,  or  so  vulgarly  known  and  considered  by 
every  schoolboy.  But  though  it  should  be  granted  that  here 
and  there  a  Greek  or  Roman  genius,  bred  up  under  strict 
laws  and  severe  discipline,  animated  to  public  virtue  by 
statues,  crowns,  triumphal  arches,  and  such  rewards  and 
monuments  of  great  actions,  might  attain  to  a  character 
and  fame  beyond  other  men  ;  yet  this  will  prove  only  that 
they  had  more  spirit,  and  lived  under  a  civil  polity  more 
wisely  ordered  in  certain  points  than  ours;  which  advantages 
of  nature  and  civil  institution  will  be  no  argument  for  their 
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rel^on,  or  against  ours.  On  the  contnuy,  it  seems  an  in- 
vincible proof  of  the  power  and  excellency  of  the  Christian 
religion  that,  without  the  help  of  those  civil  institutions  and 
incentives  to  glory,  it  should  be  able  to  inspire  a  phlegmatic 
people  with  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  soften  the  nigged 
manners  of  northern  boors  into  gentleness  and  humanity ; 
and  diat  these  good  qualities  should  become  national,  and 
rise  and  fall  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  as 
it  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  plan  laid  down  in  the 
SospeV 

12.  To  makea  right  judgment  of  tbeeffects  of  the  Christian 
religion,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  prevailing  notions  and 
manners  of  this  very  country  where  we  live,  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  our  heathen  predecessors. 

Ale.  I  have  heard  much  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  should  be  glad  to  see  some  effects  of  it  in  my  own  dear 
country,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
profl^ate  upon  earth,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  purity  of 
our  religion.  But  it  would  look  mean  and  diffident  to  affect 
a  comparison  with  the  barbarous  heathen  from  whence  we 
drew  our  or^nat.  If  you  would  do  honour  to  your  reli- 
gion, dare  to  make  it  with  the  most  renowned  heathens  of 
antiquity. 

Cri.  it  is  a  common  prejudice  to  despise  the  present,  and 
over-rate  remote  times  and  things.  Something  of  this  seems 
to  enter  into  the  judgments  men  make  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  For,  though  it  must  be  allowed  those  nations 
produced  some  noble  spirits,  and  great  patterns  of  virtue, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  much  inferior, 
m  point  of  real  virtue  and  good  morals,  even  to  this  corrupt 
and  profligate  nation,  as  you  are  now  pleased  to  call  it  in 
dishonour  to  our  religion;  however  you  may  think  fit  to 
characterize  it  when  you  would  do  honour  to  the  minute 
philosophy.  This,  I  think,  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who 
shall  turn  off  his  eyes  from  a  few  shining  characters,  to  view 
the  general  manners  and  customs  of  those  people.  Their 
insolent  treatment  of  captives,  even  of  the  highest  rank  ar>d 

'  For  n  compatison  between  the  Romans  and  modem  Christiuu — 
DiilavoursUe  to  th«  latter— see  Tindal'g  "Cbristianity  as  old  as  ihc 
Creation,"  p,  404. — Ed. 
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softer  sex,  their  unnatural  exposing  of  their  own  children, 
their  bloody  gladiatorian  spectacles,  compared  with  the 
common  notions  of  Englishmen,  are  to  me  a  plain  proof  that 
our  minds  are  much  softened  by  Christianity.  Could  any- 
thir^  be  more  unjust  than  the  condemning  a  young  lady 
to  the  most  infamous  punishment  and  death  for  the  guilt  of 
her  father,  or  a  whole  family  of  slaves,  perhaps  some  hundreds, 
for  a  dime  committed  by  one  ?  Or  more  abominable  than 
their  bacchanals  and  unbridled  lusts  of  every  kind?  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by  minute  philo- 
sophers to  debauch  the  nation,  and  their  successful  attempts 
on  some  parts  of  it,  have  not  yet  been  matched  among 
us,  at  least  not  in  every  circumstance  of  impudence  and 
effrontery.  While  the  Romans  were  poor  they  were  tem- 
perate ;  but,  as  they  grew  rich,  they  became  luxurious  to  a 
degree  that  is  hardly  believed  or  conceived  by  us.  It  cannot 
be  denied  the  old  Roman  spirit  was  a  great  one.  But  it  is 
as  certain  there  have  been  numberless  examples  of  the  most 
resolute  and  clear  courage  in  Britons,  and  in  general  from  a 
religious  cause.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  an  instance  of 
the  greatest  blindness  and  ingratitude  that  we  do  not  see 
and  own  the  exceeding  great  tienefils  of  Christianity,  which, 
to  omit  higher  considerations,  hath  so  visibly  softened, 
polished,  and  embellished  our  manners. 

13.  Ak.  O  Crito  !  we  are  alarmed  at  cruelty  in  a  foreign 
shape,  but  overlook  it  in  a  familiar  one.  Else  how  is  it 
possible  that  you  should  not  see  the  inhumanity  of  that 
barbarous  custom  of  duelling,  a  thing  avowed,  and  tolerated,' 
and  even  reputable  among  us  ?  Or  that,  seeing  this,  you 
should  suppose  our  Englishmen  of  a  more  gentle  disposition 
than  the  old  Romans,  who  were  altogether  strangers  to  it  ? 

Cri.  I  will  by  no  means  make  an  apology  for  every  Goth 
that  walks  the  streets,  with  a  determined  purpose  to  murder 
any  man  who  shall  but  spit  in  his  face,  or  give  him  the  lie. 
Nor  do  I  think  the  Christian  religion  is  in  the  least  answer- 
able for  a  practice  so  directly  opposite  to  its  precepts,  and 
which  obtains  only  among  the  idle  part  of  the  nation,  your 
men  of  fashion  ;  who,  instead  of  law,  reason,  or  religion,  are 
governed  by  fashion.  Be  pleased  to  consider  that  what  may 
be,  and  truly  is,  a  most  scandalous  reproach  to  a  Christian 
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country,  may  be  none  at  all  to  the  Christian  religion :  for 
the  Pagan  encouraged  men  in  several  vices,  but  the  Christian 
in  none. 

Ale.  Give  me  leave  to  observe  that  what  you  now  say  is 
foreign  to  the  purpose.  For,  the  question,  at  present,  is  not 
concerning  the  respective  tendencies  of  the  Pagan  and  the 
Christian  religions,  but  concerning  our  manners,  as  actually 
compared  with  those  of  ancient  heathens,  who,  I  aver,  had 
no  such  barbarous  custom  as  duelling. 

Cri.  And  I  aver  that,  bad  as  this  is,  they  had  a  worse : 
and  that  was  poisoning.  By  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
there  were  many  more  lives  destroyed  than  by  this  Gothic 
crime  of  duelling :  inasmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  characters,  and  as  its  effects  were  more  secret  and 
unavoidable ;  and  as  it  had  more  temptations,  interest  as  well 
as  passion,  to  recommend  it  to  wicked  men.  And  for  the 
fact,  not  to  waste  time,  I  refer  you  to  the  Roman  authors 
themselves, 

Lys.  It  is  very  true.  Duelling  is  not  so  general  a  nuisance 
as  poisoning,  nor  of  so  base  a  nature.  This  crime,  if  it  be 
a  crime,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  keep  its  ground  in  spite  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  The  clergy  never  preach  against  it, 
because  themselves  never  suffer  by  it :  and  the  man  of 
honour  must  not  appear  against  the  means  of  vindicating 
honour. 

Cri.  Though  it  be  remarked  by  some  of  your  sect,  that 
the  clergy  are  not  used  to  preach  gainst  duelling,  yet  I 
neither  think  the  remark  itself  just,  nor  the  reason  assigned 
for  it.  In  effect,  one  half  of  their  sermons,  all  that  is  said 
of  charity,  brotherly  love,  forbearance,  meekness,  and  for- 
giving injuries,  is 'directly  against  this  wicked  custom;  by 
which  the  clergy  themselves  are  so  far  from  never  suffering, 
that  perhaps  they  will  be  found,  atl  things  considered,  to 
suffer  often  er  than  other  men. 

Lys.  How  do  you  make  this  appear  ? 

Cri.  An  observer  of  mankind  may  remark  two  kinds  of 
bully,  the  fighting  and  the  tame,  both  public  nuisances ;  the 
former  (who  is  the  more  dangerous  animal,  but  by  much  the 
less  common  of  the  two)  employs  himself  wholly  and  solely 
against  the  liuty,  while  the  tame  species  exert  their  talents 
upon  the  clergy.    The  qualities  constituent  of  this  tame  bully 
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are  natural  mdeness  joined  with  a  delicate  sense  of  danger. 
For,  you  must  know,  the  force  of  inbred  insolence  and  til 
manners  is  not  dlminisbed,  though  it  acquire  a  new  detennin- 
adon,  firom  the  fashionable  custom  of  calling  men  to  account 
for  their  behaviour.  Hence  you  may  often  see  one  of  these 
tame  bullies  ready  to  burst  with  pride  and  ill-humour,  which 
be  dares  not  vent,  till  a  parson  has  come  in  the  way  to  his 
relief.  And  the  man  of  raillery,  who  would  as  soon  bite  off 
bis  tongue  as  break  a  jest  on  the  profession  of  arms  in  the 
presence  of  a  military  man,  shall  instantly  brighten  up,  and 
assume  a  familiar  air  with  religion  and  the  church  before 
ecclesiastics.  Dorcon,  who  passeth  for  a  poltroon  and  stupid 
in  all  other  company,  and  really  is  so,  when  he  is  got  among 
cle^ymen  affects  a  quite  opposite  character.  And  many 
Dorcons  there  are,  who  owe  their  wit  and  courage  to  this 
passive  order. 

14.  Ak.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  you  deny 
the  old  Romans  were  as  famous  for  justice  and  integrity  as 
men  in  these  days  for  the  contrary  qualities? 

Cri.  The  character  of  the  Romans  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  sentiments  of  Tully,  or  Cato's  actions,  or  a  shining 
passage  here  and  there  in  their  history,  but  from  the  prevail- 
ing tenor  of  their  lives  and  notions.  Now,  if  they  and  our 
modem  Britons  were  weighed  in  this  same  equal  balance, 
you  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  appear  to  have  been  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  old  Romans  against  your  own  country :  probably 
because  it  professeth  Christianity.  Whatever  instances  of 
fraud  or  injustice  may  be  seen  in  Christians  carry  their  own 
censure  with  them,  in  the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal  them, 
and  the  shame  that  attends  their  discovery.  There  is,  even 
at  this  day,  a  sort  of  modesty  in  all  our  public  councils  and 
deliberations.  And  I  believe  the  boldest  of  our  minute 
philosophers  would  hardly  undertake,  in  a  popular  assembly, 
to  propose  anything  parallel  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the 
most  unjust  usage  of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  or  the 
ur^rateful  treatment  of  Camillus  ;  which,  as  a  teamed  father 
observes,  were  instances  of  iniquity  agreed  to  by  the  public 
body  of  the  Romans.  And  if  Rome  in  her  early  days  were 
capable  of  such  flagrant  injustice,  it  is  most  certain  she  did 
not  mend  her  manners  as  she  grew  great  tn  wealth  and 
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empire,  having  produced  monsters  in  every  kind  of  wicked- 
ness, as  far  exceeding  other  men  as  they  surpassed  them  in 
power.  I  fTeely  acknowledge  the  Christian  religion  hath  not 
had  the  same  influence  upon  the  nation  that  it  would  in  case 
it  had  been  always  professed  in  its  purity,  and  cordially 
beUeved  by  all  men.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you 
take  the  Roman  history  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  im- 
partially compare  it  with  your  own,  you  will  neither  find  them 
so  good,  nor  your  countrymen  so  bad,  as  you  imagine.  On 
the  contrary,  an  indifferent  eye  may,  I  verily  think,  perceive 
a  vein  of  charity  and  justice,  the  effect  of  Christian  principles, 
run  through  the  latter ;  which,  though  not  equally  discernible 
in  all  parts,  yet  discloseth  itself  sufficiently  to  make  a  wide 
difference  upon  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  general  appetites 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
hardness  and  roughness  of  the  block  out  of  which  we  were 
hewn.  And  it  is  observable  (what  the  Roman  authors  them- 
selves do  often  suggest)  that  even  their  virtues  and  magna- 
nimous actions  rose  and  fell  with  a  sense  of  Providence  and 
a  future  state,  and  a  philosophy  the  nearest  to  the  Christian 
rel^ion. 

15.  Crito  having  spoken  thus  paused. 

But  Alciphron,  addressing  himself  to  Euphranor  and  me, 
said.  It  is  natural  for  men,  according  to  their  several  educa- 
tions and  prejudices,  to  form  contrary  judgments  upon  the 
same  things,  which  they  view  in  very  different  lights.  Crito, 
for  instance,  imagines  that  none  but  salutary  effects  proceed 
from  religion  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  appeal  to  the  general 
experience  and  observation  of  other  men,  you  shall  find  it 
grown  into  a  proverb  that  religion  is  the  root  of  evil : 
Tanlum  religio  poluit  suadere  malonim. 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or  other  ancient 
heathens,  but  among  modems  speaking  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Now,  methinks  it  is  unreasonable  to  oppose  against 
the  general  concurring  opinion  of  the  world,  the  observation 
of  a  particular  person,  or  particular  set  of  zealots,  whose  pre- 
judice sticks  close  to  them,  and  ever  mixeth  with  their 
judgment ;  and  who  read,  collect,  and  observe  with  an  eye 
not  to  discover  the  truth,  but  to  defend  their  prejudice. 
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Cri.  Though  I  cannot  think  with  Alciphron,  yet  I  must 
own  I  admire  his  address  and  dexterity  in  argument.  Popular 
and  general  opinion  is  by  him  represented,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, (o  be  a  sure  mark  of  error.  But  when  it  serves  his 
ends  that  it  should  seem  otherwise,  he  can  as  easily  make  it 
a  character  of  truth.  Bui  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  a 
profane  proverb,  used  by  the  friends  and  admired  authors  of 
a  minute  philosopher,  must  therefore  be  a  received  opinion, 
much  less  a  truth  grounded  on  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  mankind.  Sadness  may  spring  from  guilt  or  super- 
stition, and  rage  from  bigotry ;  but  darkness  might  as  well  be 
supposed  the  natural  efiect  of  sunshine,  as  sullen  and  furious 
passions  to  proceed  from  the  glad  tidings  and  Divine  precepts 
of  the  gospel.  What  is  the  sum  and  substance,  scope  and 
end  of  Christ's  religion,  but  the  love  of  God  and  man  ?  To 
which  all  other  points  and  duties  (whether  positive  or  moral) 
are  relative  and  subordinate,  as  parts  or  means,  as  signs, 
principles,  motives,  or  effects.  Now,  I  would  fain  know 
how  it  is  possible  for  evil  or  wickedness  of  any  kind  to  spring 
from  such  a  source  ?  I  will  not  pretend  there  are  no  evil 
qualities  in  Chrisdans,  nor  good  in  minute  philosophers. 
But  this  I  affirm,  that,  whatever  evil  is  in  us,  our  principles 
certainly  lead  to  good ;  and,  whatever  good  there  may  be  in 
you,  it  is  most  certain  your  principles  lead  to  evil. 

16.  Aic.  It  must  be  owned  there  is  a  fair  outside,  and 
many  plausible  things  may  be  said  for  the  Christian  religion 
taken  simply  as  it  lies  in  the  gospel.  But  it  is  the  observa- 
tion of  one  of  our  great  writers,  thai  the  first  Christian 
preachers  very  cunningly  began  with  the  fairest  face  and  the 
best  moral  doctrines  in  the  world.  Il  was  all  love,  charity, 
meekness,  patience,  and  so  forth.  But  when  by  this  means 
they  had  drawn  over  the  world  and  got  power,  they  soon 
chaiiged  their  appearance,  and  shewed  cruelty,  ambition, 
avarice,  and  every  bad  quality. 

Cri.  That  is  to  say,  some  men  very  cunningly  preached 
■nd  underwent  a  world  of  hardships,  and  laid  down  their 
lives  to  prop^ate  the  best  principles  and  the  best  morals,  10 
the  end  that  others  some  centuries  after  might  reap  ihe 
I  benefit  of  bad  ones.  Whoever  may  be  cunning,  there  is  not 
Ltnuch  cunning  in  the  maker  of  this  observation. 
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Ak.  And  yet  ever  since  this  religion  hath  appeared  in  the 
world  we  have  had  eternal  feuds,  factions,  massacres,  aod 
wars,  the  very  reverse  of  that  hymn  with  which  it  Is  intro- 
duced in  the  gospel ; — "Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  towards  men."' 

Cri.  This  I  will  not  deny.  I  will  even  own  that  the 
Gospel  and  the  Christian  religion  have  been  often  the  pre- 
texts for  these  evils ;  but  it  will  not  thence  follow  they  were 
the  cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  be 
the  real  proper  cause  of  these  evils ;  because  a  rebellious, 
proud,  revengeful,  quarrelsome  spirit  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  whole  tenor  and  most  express  precepts  of  Christianity  :  a 
point  so  clear  that  I  shall  not  prove  it  And,  secondly, 
because  all  those  evils  you  mention  were  as  frequent,  nay, 
much  more  frequent,  before  the  Christian  religion  was  known 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  common  product  of  the  passions 
and  vices  of  mankind,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  the 
mask  of  religion  by  wicked  men,  having  the  form  of  godliness 
without  the  power  of  it.  This  truth  seems  so  plain  that  I 
am  surprised  how  any  man  of  sense,  knowledge,  and  candour 
can  make  a  doubt  of  it. 

17.  Take  but  a  view  of  heathen  Rome :  what  a  scene  is 
there  of  faction,  and  fury,  and  civil  rage  J  Let  any  man  con- 
sider the  perpetual  feuds  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
the  bloody  and  inhuman  factions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Cinna 
and  Octavius,  and  the  vast  havoc  of  mankind,  during  the 
two  famous  triumvirates.  To  be  short,  let  any  man  of 
common  candour  and  common  sense  but  cast  an  eye  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Roman  story,  and  behold  that 
long  scene  of  seditions,  murders,  massacres,  proscriptions, 
and  desolations  of  every  kind,  enhanced  by  every  cruel  cir- 
cumstance of  rage,  rapine,  and  revenge ;  and  then  say, 
whether  those  evils  were  introduced  into  the  world  with  the 
Christian  religion,  or  whether  they  are  not  less  frequent  now 
than  before  ? 

Ah.  The  ancient  Romans,  it  must  be  owned,  had  a  high 
and  fierce  spirit,  which  produced  e^er  contentions  and 
very  bloody  catastrophes.     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  See  Tinda],  "  Chiistknity  as  old,"  &&,  p,  153.— Ed. 
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a  poLle  and  gentle  sort  of  men,  softened  by  arts  and 
philosophy,  ll  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  little  sUtes  and 
cities  of  Greece  without  wishing  to  have  lived  in  those 
times,  without  admiring  their  poHcy,  and  envying  their 
happiness. 

Cri.  Men  are  apt  to  consider  the  dark  sides  of  what  they 
possess,  and  the  bright  ones  of  things  out  of  their  reach.  A 
fine  climate,  elegant  taste,  polite  amusements,  love  of  Uberty, 
and  a  most  ingenious  inventive  spirit  for  arts  and  sciences 
were  indisputable  prerogatives  of  ancient  Greece.  But,  as 
for  peace  and  quietness,  gentleness  and  humanity,  I  think 
we  have  plainly  the  advantage  :  for  those  envied  cities  com- 
posed of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without  their  factions,  which 
persecuted  each  other  with  such  treachery,  rage,  and  malice 
that  in  respect  of  them  our  factious  folk  are  mere  Iambs. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into 
Thucydides,'  where  you  will  find  those  cities  in  general  in- 
volved in  such  bitter  factions  as  for  fellow-citizens  without 
the  formalities  of  war  to  murder  one  another,  even  in  their 
senate-houses  and  their  temples ;  no  regard  being  had  to 
merit,  rank,  obligation,  or  nearness  of  blood.  And  if  human 
nature  boiled  up  to  so  vehement  a  pitch  in  the  politest 
people,  what  wonder  that  savage  nations  should  scalp,  roast, 
torture,  and  destroy  each  other,  as  they  are  known  to  do  ? 
ll  is  therefore  plain  that  without  religion  there  would  not  be 
wanting  pretexts  for  quarrels  and  debates;  all  which  can 
very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  infirmities  and 
corrupdon  of  men.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  so  easy  to 
account  foi  the  blindness  of  those  who  impute  the  most 
hellish  effects  to  the  most  Divine  principle,  if  they  could  be 
supposed  in  earnest  and  to  have  considered  the  point.  One 
may  daily  sec  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  make  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  But  that  free-thinkers,  divers  to  the  boliom 
of  things,  fair  inquirers,  and  openers  of  eyes,  should  be 
capable  of  such  a  gross  mistake  is  what  one  would  not 
expect. 

_    18.  A/c.  The  rest  of  mankind  we  could  more  easily  give 
p:  but  as  for  the  Greeks,  men  of  the  most  refined  genius 
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express  a  bigh  esteem  of  them ;  not  only  on  account  of 
those  qualities  which  you  think  fit  to  allow  them,  but  also 
for  their  virtues. 

Cri.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  far  some  men 
may  be  prejudiced  ag^nst  their  country,  or  whether  otheis 
may  not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it.  But,  upon  the  fullest 
and  most  equal  observation  that  I  am  able  to  make,  it  is  my 
opinion  that,  if  by  virtue  is  meant  truth,  justice,  gratitude, 
there  is  incomparably  more  vinue  now  at  this  day  in  England 
than  at  any  time  could  be  found  in  ancient  Greece.  Thus 
much  will  be  allowed,  that  we  know  few  countries,  if  any, 
where  men  of  eminent  worth,  and  famous  for  deserving  well 
of  the  public,  met  with  harder  fate,  and  were  more  ungrate- 
fully treated  than  in  the  most  polite  and  learned  of  die 
Grecian  states.  Though  Socrates,  it  must  be  owned,  would 
not  allow  that  those  statesmen,  by  adorning  the  city, 
augmenting  the  fleet,  or  extending  the  commerce  of  Athens, 
deserved  well  of  their  country ;  or  could  with  justice  complain 
of  the  ungrateful  returns  made  by  their  feliow-citizens,  whom, 
while  they  were  in  power,  they  had  taken  no  care  to  make 
better  men,  by  improving  and  cultivating  their  minds  with 
the  principles  of  virtue,  which  if  they  had  done,  they  needed 
not  to  have  feared  their  ingratimde.  If  I  were  to  declare 
my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  advantage  to  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  other  nations  which  have  made  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  world,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  it  was  a  peculiar 
reverence  for  their  respective  laws  and  institutions,  which  in- 
spired them  with  steadiness  and  courage,  and  that  hearty 
generous  love  of  their  country ;  by  which  they  did  not 
merely  understand  a  certain  language  or  tribe  of  men,  much 
less  a  particular  spot  of  earth,  but  included  a  certain  system 
of  manners,  customs,  notions,  ntes,  and  laws,  civil  and 
religious. 

Ak.  Oh !  I  perceive  your  drift  :  you  would  have  us  re- 
verence the  laws  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country. 
But  herein  we  beg  to  be  excused,  if  we  do  not  think  fit  to 
imitate  the  Greeks,  or  to  be  governed  by  any  authority 
whatsoever. 

Cri,  So  far  from  it.  If  Mahometanism  were  established 
by  authority,  I  make  no  doubt  those  very  free-thinkers,  who 
at  present  applaud  Turkish  maxims  and  manners  to  tbat 
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degree  you  would  think  them  ready  to  turn  Turks,  would 
then  be  ttie  first  to  exclaim  against  them.' 

Ak.  But  to  return  ;  as  for  wars  and  factions,  I  grant  they 
ever  were,  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world,  upon  some  pretext 
or  other,  as  long  as  men  are  men. 

19.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  war  and  warriors  peculiar  to 
Christendom  which  the  heathens  had  no  notion  of;  I  mean 
disputes  in  theology,  and  polemical  divines,  which  the  world 
hath  been  wonderfully  pestered  with :  these  teachers  of 
peace,  meekness,  concord,  and,  what  not !  if  you  take  their 
word  for  it :  but,  if  you  cast  an  eye  upon  their  practice,  you 
find  them  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  most  contentious, 
quarrelsome,  disagreeing  crew,  that  ever  appeared  upon 
earth.  To  observe  the  skill  and  sophistry,  the  zeal  and 
eagerness,  with  which  those  barbarians,  the  school-divines, 
split  hairs  and  contest  about  chimeras,  gives  me  more  indig- 
nation, as  being  more  absurd  and  a  greater  scandal  to  human 
reason,  than  all  the  ambitious  intrigues,  cabals,  and  politics 
of  the  court  of  Rome. 

Cri.  If  divines  are  quarrelsome,  that  is  not  so  far  forth  as 
divine,  but  as  undivine  and  unchristian.  Justice  is  a  good 
thing ;  and  the  art  of  healing  is  excellent ;  nevertheless,  in 
the  administering  of  Justice  or  physic,  men  may  be  wronged 
or  poisoned.  But  as  wrong  cannot  be  justice,  or  the 
effect  of  justice,  so  poison  cannot  be  medicine,  or  the  effect 
of  medicine ;  so  neither  can  pride  or  strife  be  rehgioti,  or 
the  effect  of  religion.  Having  premised  this,  I  acknowledge 
you  may  often  see  hot-headed  bigots  engage  themselves  in 
rehgious  as  well  as  civil  parties,  without  being  of  credit  or 
service  to  either.  And  as  for  the  Schoolmen  in  particular, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  think  the  Christian  religion  concerned 
in  the  defence  of  them,  their  tenets,  or  their  method  of 
handling  them :  but,  whatever  futility  there  may  be  in  their 
notions,  or  inelegancy  in  their  language,  in  pure  justice  to 
truth  one  must  own  they  neither  banter  nor  rail  nor  declaim 
in  their  writings,  and  are  so  far  from  shewing  fury  or  passion 
that  perhaps  an  impartial  judge  will  think  the  minute  philo- 
sophers are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  them,  for 

'  This  speech  of  Ciito's  was  added  10  the  Mccmd  edition. — Eo. 
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keeping  dose  to  the  point,  or  for  temper  and  good  manners. 
But,  after  all,  if  men  are  puzzled,  wrangle,  talk  nonsense 
and  quarrel  about  religion,  so  they  do  about  law,  physic, 
politics,  and  everything  else  of  moment.  I  ask  whether,  in 
these  professions,  or  in  any  other  where  men  have  refined 
and  abstracted,  they  do  not  nm  into  disputes,  chicane,  non- 
sense, and  contradictions,  as  well  as  in  divinity  ?  And  yet 
this  doth  not  hinder  but  there  may  be  many  excellent  rules, 
and  just  notions,  and  useful  truths,  in  all  those  professions. 
In  all  disputes  human  passions  too  often  mix  themselves,  in 
proportion  as  the  subject  is  conceived  to  be  more  or  less 
important  But  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  cause  of  man 
with  the  cause  of  God,  or  make  human  follies  an  objectioa 
to  Divine  truths.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  what  looks  like 
wisdom  from  above,  and  what  proceeds  from  the  passion  and 
weakness  of  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  point,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think  the  not  doing  it  was  an  effect,  not  (tf 
ignorance,  but  of  something  worse. 

20.  The  conduct  we  object  to  minute  philosophets  is  > 
natural  consequence  of  their  principles.  Whatsoever  they 
can  reproach  us  with  is  an  eflfect,  not  of  our  principles,  but 
of  human  passion  and  frailty. 

A/c.  This  is  admirable.  So  we  must  no  longer  object  to 
Christians  the  absurd  contentions  of  Councils,  the  cruelty  (rf 
Inquisitions,  the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  churchmen  ? 

Cri.  Vou  may  object  them  to  Christians,  but  not  to 
Christianity.  If  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion  and  His 
disciples  have  sowed  a  good  seed ;  and,  together  with  this 
good  seed,  the  enemies  of  His  gospel  (among  whom  are  to 
be  reckoned  the  minute  philosophers  of  all  ages)  have  sowed 
bad  seeds,  whence  spring  tares  and  thistles ;  is  it  not  evident, 
these  bad  weeds  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  good  seed,  or  to 
those  who  sowed  it  ?  Whatever  you  do  or  can  object  apdnst 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  usurpation,  or  sophistry,  may,  without 
any  blemish  or  disadvantage  to  religion,  be  acknowledged  bj 
all  true  Christians ;  provided  still  that  you  impute  those 
wicked  effects  to  their  true  cause,  not  blaming  any  principles 
or  persons  for  them  but  those  that  really  produce  or  justii^ 
them.  Certainly,  as  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  not  to 
be  supported  by  unchristian  methods,  whenever  these  aie 
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made  use  ot,  it  must  be  supposed  there  is  some  other  latent 
principle  which  sets  them  at  work.  If  the  very  court  of 
Rome  hath  been  known,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  oppose 
settling  the  Inquisition  in  a  kingdom  where  the  secular  power 
hath  endeavoured  to  introduce  il  in  spite  of  that  court ; '  we 
may  well  suppose  that,  elsewhere,  factions  of  slate  and 
political  views  of  princes  have  given  birth  to  transactions 
seemingly  religious,  wherein  at  bottom  neither  religion,  nor 
church,  nor  churchmen,  were  at  all  considered.  As  no  man 
of  common  sense  and  honesty  will  engage  in  a  general  defence 
of  ecclesiastics,  so  I  think  no  man  of  common  candour  can 
condemn  them  in  general.  Would  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  blame  all  statesmen,  lawyers,  or  soldiers  for  the  faults 
committed  by  those  of  their  profession,  though  in  other 
limes,  or  in  other  countries,  and  influenced  by  other  maxims 
and  other  discipline  ?  And  if  not,  why  do  you  measure  with 
one  rule  to  the  clergy,  and  another  to  the  laity?  Surely  the 
best  reason  that  can  be  given  for  this  is  prejudice.  Should 
any  man  rake  together  all  the  mischiefs  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  all  ages  and  nations  by  soldiers  and  lawyers,  you 
would,  I  suppose,  conclude  from  thence,  not  that  the  state 
should  be  deprived  of  those  useful  professions,  but  only  that 
thdr  exorbitances  should  be  guarded  against  and  punished. 
If  you  took  the  same  equitable  course  with  the  clergy,  there 
would  indeed  be  less  to  be  said  against  you ;  but  then  you 
would  have  much  less  to  say.  This  plain  obvious  considera- 
tion, if  every  one  who  read  considered,  would  lessen  the 
credit  of  your  declaimers, 

A/e.  But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said,  it  must  move 
a  man's  indignation  to  see  reasonable  creatures,  under  the 
notion  of  study  and  learning,  employed  in  reading  and 
wrriting  so  many  voluminous  tracts  de  lanh  caprini. 

Cri.  I  shall  not  undertake  the  vindication  of  theological 
writings,  a  general  defence  being  as  needless  as  a  general 
charge  is  groundless.  Only  let  them  speak  for  themselves  ; 
and  let  no  man  condemn  them  ufwn  the  word  of  a  minute 
philosopher.  But  we  will  imagine  the  very  worst,  and  sup- 
pose a  wrangling  pedant  in  divinity  disputes,  and  ruminates, 
t_CDd  writes  upon  a  refined  point,  as  useless  and  unintelligible 

'  P.  Paolo,  "  btotia  dcU'  loquisitione,"  p.  42. 
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as  you  please.  Suppose  this  same  person  bred  a  layman, 
mi^t  he  not  have  employed  himself  in  tricking  boi^ains, 
vexatious  law-suits,  factions,  seditions,  and  such  like  amuse- 
ments, with  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public  ?  SuiTer  then 
curious  wits  to  spin  cobwebs  :  where  is  the  hurt  ? 

Ak.  The  mischief  is,  what  men  want  in  light  they  com- 
monly make  up  in  heat :  zeal  and  ill-nature,  being  weapons 
constandy  exerted  by  the  partisans,  as  well  as  champions,  on 
either  side ;  and  those  perhaps  not  mean  pedants  or  book- 
worms. You  shall  often  see  even  the  learned  and  eminent 
divine  lay  himself  out  in  explaining  things  inexplicable,  or 
contend  for  a  barren  point  of  theory,  as  if  his  life,  liberty,  or 
fortune  were  at  stake. 

Cri.  No  doubt  all  points  in  divinity  are  not  of  equal 
moment.  Some  may  be  too  fine  spun,  and  others  have  more 
stress  laid  on  them  than  they  deserve.  Be  the  subject  what 
it  will,  you  shall  often  observe  that  a  point,  by  being  con- 
troverted, singled  out,  examined,  and  nearly  inspected, 
groweth  considerable  to  the  same  eye  that,  perhaps,  would 
have  overlooked  it  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  view.  Nor 
is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  behold  ignorance  and  leal 
united  in  men  who  are  bom  with  a  spirit  of  party,  though 
the  church  or  religion  have  in  truth  but  small  share  in  iL 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  caricatura  (as  the  painteis 
call  it)  of  any  profession  upon  earth :  but,  at  bottom,  there 
win  be  found  nothing  so  strange  in  all  this  charge  upon  the 
clergy,  as  the  partiality  of  those  who  censure  them,  in  sup- 
posing the  common  defects  of  mankind  peculiar  to  tb^ 
order,  or  the  effect  of  religious  principles. 

Ak.  Other  folks  may  dispute  or  squabble  as  they  please, 
and  nobody  mind  them  ;  but,  it  seems,  these  venerable 
squabbles  of  the  clergy  pass  for  learning,  and  interest  man- 
kind. To  use  the  words  of  the  most  ingenious  Charac- 
terizer  of  our  times  r — "  A  ring  is  made,  and  readers  gather 
in  abundance.  Every  one  takes  party  and  encourages  his 
own  side.  '  This  shall  be  my  champion ! — This  man  for 
my  money ! — Well  hit,  on  our  side  J — Again,  a  good  stroke ! 
— There  he  was  even  with  him  ! — Have  at  him  the  next 
bout ! — Excellent  sport  I' " ' 
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*  Cri.  Methinks  I  trace  the  man  of  quality  and  breeding  in 

mis  delicate  satire,  which  so  politely  ridicules  those  argu- 
nients,  answers,  defences,  and  replications  which  the  press 
groans  under. 

AU.  To  the  infinite  waste  of  time  and  paper,  and  all  the 
while  nobody  is  one  whit  the  wiser.  And  who  indeed  can 
be  the  vriser  for  reading  books  upon  subjects  quite  out  of 
the  way,  incomprehensible,  and  most  wretchedly  written  ? 
What  man  of  sense  or  breeding  would  not  abhor  the  in- 
fection of  prolix  pulpit  eloquence ;  or  of  thai  dry,  formal, 
pedantic,  stiff,  and  clumsy  style,  which  smells  of  the  lamp 
and  the  college  ? 

ai.  They  who  have  the  weakness  to  reverence  the  uni- 
versities as  seats  of  learning  must  needs  think  this  a  strange 
reproach  ;  but  it  is  a  very  just  one.  For  the  most  ingenious 
men  are  now  agreed,  that  they  are  only  the  nurseries  of  pre- 
judice, corruption,  barbarism,  and  pedantry.' 

Lys.  For  my  part,  I  find  no  fault  with  universities.  All  1 
know  is  that  I  had  the  spending  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  in  one  of  them,  and  think  it  the  cheerfulest  time  of  my  life. 
.■\s  for  their  books  and  style,  1  had  not  leisure  to  mind  them. 

Cri.  Whoever  hath  a  mind  to  weed  will  never  want  work  ; 
and  he  that  shall  pick  out  bad  books  on  every  subject  will 
soon  fill  his  library.  I  do  not  know  what  theological  writings 
Alciphron  and  his  friends  may  be  conversant  in  ;  but,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  one  may  find  among  our  English  divines 
many  writers  who,  for  compass  of  learning,  weight  of  matter, 
strength  of  argument,  and  purity  of  style  are  not  inferior  to 
any  in  our  language.  It  is  not  my  design  to  apologize  for 
the  universities  :  whatever  is  amiss  in  them  (and  what  is 
there  perfect  among  men  ?)  I  heartily  wish  amended.  But 
1  dare  affirm,  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  any  im- 
partial observer,  although  they  should  not  come  up  to  what 
in  theory  he  might  wish  or  imagine,  will  nevertheless  find 
them  much  superior  to  those  that  in  fact  are  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  and  far  beyond  the  mean  picture  that  is 
drawn  of  them  by  minute  philosophers.  It  is  natural  for 
those  to  rail  most  at  places  of  education  who  have  profited 

'  Sm  Shaftesbury,  "  Chanulerislict,"  vol.  iii.  Note  on  pp.  333-335. 
—Ed. 
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least  by  them.  Weak  and  fond  parents  wilt  also  readily 
impute  to  a  vrong  cause  those  corruptions  themselves  have 
occasioned,  by  allowing  their  children  more  money  than  they 
know  how  to  spend  innocently.  And  too  often  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  idle  at  the  college,  and  kept  idle  company,  will 
judge  of  a  whole  university  from  his  own  cabal, 

Ak.  Crito  mistakes  the  point.  I  vouch  the  authority,  not 
of  a  dunce,  or  a  rake,  or  absurd  parent,  but  of  the  most  con- 
summate critic  this  age  has  produced.  This  great  man  char- 
acterizeth  men  of  the  church  and  universities  with  the  finest 
touches  and  most  masterly  pencil.  What  do  you  think  he 
calls  them  ? 

Euph.  What? 

Ak.  Why,  the  black  tribe,  magicians,  formalists,  pedants, 
bearded  boys ;  and  having  sufficiently  derided  and  exploded 
them,  and  their  mean,  ungenteel  learning,  he  sets  most 
admirable  models  of  his  own  for  good  writing  :  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  are  the  finest  things  in  our  langu^e ; 
as  I  could  easily  convince  you,  for  I  am  never  without  some- 
thing of  that  noble  writer  about  me. 

Eupk.  He  is  then  a  noble  writer? 

Ak.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  nobleman. 

Evph.  But  a  nobleman  who  writes  is  one  thing,  and  a 
noble  writer  another. 

Ah.  Both  characters  are  coincident,  as  you  may  see. 

22.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a  treatise  out  of  his 
pocket,  entitled  "A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author."  Would 
you  behold,  said  he,  looking  round  upon  the  company,  a 
noble  specimen  of  line  writing?  do  but  dip  into  this  book: 
which  Crito  opening,  read  verbatim  as  follows : ' 

"Where  then  are  Che  pleuuies  which  ambitioD  piomiaes. 
And  love  afTords  ?    How's  the  gay  woild  enjoy'd  ? 


'  Put  HI.,  sect.  3.     " CbiraclerisCics,"  vol  i.,  pp.  3i8-3m.~-ED. 
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la  tbu  what  I  ihonld  (tody  to  pttAoagt 
Here  the 

Fantastic  tribe  Itself  seems  scandalized. 
A  dvil  war  b^ns  :  the  majoi  part 
Of  the  capricious  dames  do  range  themselves 
On  reason's  side, 

And  declare  aninst  the  languid  Siren. 
Ambition  blu^es  at  the  offered  sweet. 
Conceit  and  Vanity  take  superior  aiis. 
Ev'n  Laiury  herself,  in  her  polite 
And  el^ant  humour,  reproves  th'  apostate 
Sister, 

Aim!  marks  her  aa  an  alien  to  true  pleasure- 
Away,  thon 

Drowsy  phantom  !  haunt  me  no  more ;  for  I 
Have  leam'd  from  better  than  thy  sisterhood. 
That  lite  and  happiness  con^t  in  action 
And  employment. 

Bat  here  a  busy  form  solicits  us, 

Active,  industrious,  watchful,  and  despisiif 

Paiiv!  and  labour.     She  wears  the  serious 

Countenance  of  Virtue,  but  with  features 

Of  anxiety  and  disquiet. 

What  is  't  she  mutters  ?     What  looks  she  on  with 

Such  admiration  and  astonishment  ? 

Bags  !  coffers  I  heaps  of  shining  metal !    What  I 

For  the  service  of  Luiury  ?     For  her 

These  reparations?    Art  thou  then  her  friend. 

Grave  Fancy  ?    Is  it  for  her  thou  toilesl  ? 

No,  but  for  provision  against  want. 

But,  luxury  apart,  tell  me  now, 

Hast  thou  not  already  a  competence  ? 

Tis  good  10  be  secure  against  the  fear 

Of  starving.      Is  there  then  no  death  but  this  P 

No  other  passage  out  of  life  ?    Are  other  doors 

Secured  if  this  be  barr'd?    Say,  Avarice  ! 

Thou  emptiest  of  phantoms,  is  it  not  vile 

Cowardice  thou  serv'st  ?     What  further  have  I  then 

To  do  with  thee  (thou  doubly  vile  dependent) 

When  once  t  have  dismiss'd  thy  patroness. 

And  despised  her  threats  ? 

Thus  I  contend  with  Fancy  and  Opinion."' 

Eupbranor  having  heard  thus  far,  cried  out,  What  I  will 
yoQ  never  have  done  with  your  poetry?  another  time  may 
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serve :  but  why  should  we  break  off  our  conference  to  read 
a  play? 

Vou  are  mistaken,  it  is  no  play  nor  poetiy,  rolled 
Aldphron,  but  a  famous  modem  critic  moralizing  in  prose. 
You  must  know  this  great  man  hath  (to  use  his  own  words)' 
revealed  a  grand  arcanum  to  the  world,  having  instructed 
mankind  in  what  he  calls  mirror-writing,  self-diiamrdng 
pradiee,  and  anther  practice,  and  shewed,  that  "by  virtue  of 
an  intimate  recess  we  may  discover  a  certain  duplicity  of  soul, 
and  divide  our  self  into  two  parties,"  or  {as  he  varies  the 
phrase)  "practically  form  the  dual  number.'"  In  consequence 
whereof,  he  hath  found  out  that  a  man  may  argue  with  him- 
self ;  and  not  only  with  himself,  but  also  with  notions,  senti- 
ments, and  vices,  which  by  a  marvellous  prosopopceia  he 
converts  into  so  many  ladies  ;  and  so  converted,  he  confutes 
and  confounds  them  in  a  Divine  strain.  Can  anything  be 
finer,  bolder,  or  more  sublime  ? 

Euph.  It  is  very  wonderful.  I  thought,  indeed,  you  had 
been  reading  a  piece  of  tr^edy.  Is  this  he  who  despiseth 
our  universities,  and  sets  up  for  reforming  the  style  and  tastes 
of  the  age  ? 

Ak.  The  very  same.  This  is  the  admired  critic  of  our 
times.  Nothing  can  stand  the  test  of  his  correct  judgment, 
which  is  equally  severe  to  poets  and  parsons.  "The  Bridsh 
Muses  (saith  this  great  man)  lisp  as  in  their  cradles ;  and 
their  stammering  tongues,  which  nothing  but  youth  and  raw- 
ness can  excuse,  have  liitherto  spoken  in  wretched  pun  and 
quibble.  Our  dramatic  Shakespear,  our  Fletcher,  Jonson, 
and  our  epic  Milton,  preserve  this  style."  And,  according  to 
him,  even  our  later  authors,  "aiming  at  a  false  sublime, 
entertain  our  raw  fancy  and  unpractised  ear ;  which  has  not 
yet  had  leisure  to  form  itself,  and  become  truly  musicaL" ' 

Euph.  Pray  what  effect  may  the  lessons  of  this  great  man, 
in  whose  eyes  our  learned  professors  are  but  bearded  boys, 
and  our  most  celebrated  wits  but  wretched  punsters,  have 
had  upon  the  public  t  Hath  he  rubbed  off  the  collie  rust, 
cured  the  rudeness  and  rawness  of  our  authors,  and  reduced 
them  to  his  own  attic  standard  ?  Do  they  aspire  to  his  true 
sublime,  or  imitate  his  chaste  unaffected  style  ? 
'  "  Cbaracleiistics,"  vol.  i.,  p.  169. — ED. 
*  "  Ch«racterisltcs,"  vol.  i.,  p.  317. — Eu. 
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Ak.  Doubtless  the  taste  of  &e  age  is  much  mended ;  in 
proof  whereof  his  writings  are  universally  admired.  When 
our  author  published  this  Treatise,  he  foresaw  the  public 
taste  would  improve  apace ;  that  arts  and  letters  would  grow 
to  ^reat  perfection ;  that  there  would  be  a  happy  birth  of 
genius :  of  all  which  thir^  he  spoke,  as  he  saith  himself,  in 
a  prophetic  style. 

Cri.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  prophetical  predictions 
of  this  critic,  I  do  not  find  any  science  hath  throve  among  us 
of  late  so  much  as  the  minute  philosophy.  In  this  kinij^  it 
must  be  confessed,  we  have  had  many  notable  productions. 
But  whether  they  are  such  masterpieces  for  good  writing  I 
leave  to  be  determined  by  their  readers. 

33.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  b^  to  be  excused  if  I  cannot 
believe  your  great  man  on  his  bare  word ;  when  he  would 
have  us  think  that  ignorance  and  ill-taste  are  owing  to  the 
Christian  religion  or  the  clei^,  it  being  my  sincere  opinion 
that  whatever  learning  or  knowledge  we  have  among  us  is 
derived  from  that  order.  If  [hose  who  are  so  sagacious  at 
discovering  a  mote  in  other  eyes  would  but  purge  their  own, 
I  believe  they  might  easily  see  this  truth.  For,  what  but 
religion  could  kindle  and  preserve  a  spirit  towards  learning  in 
such  a  northern  rough  people  ?  Greece  produced  men  of 
active  and  subtile  genius.  The  public  conventions  and 
emulations  of  their  cities  forwarded  that  genius ;  and  their 
natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited  by  learned  conver- 
sation, in  their  public  walks  and  gardens  and  porticos.  Our 
genius  leads  to  amusements  of  a  grosser  kind  :  we  breathe  a 
grosser  and  a  colder  air  ;  and  that  curiosity  which  was  general 
in  Athenians,  and  the  gratifying  of  which  was  their  chief 
recreation,  is  among  our  people  of  fashion  treated  like 
affectation,  and  as  such  banished  from  polite  assemblies  and 
places  of  resort ;  and  without  doubt  would  in  a  little  time  be 
banished  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  reservoirs  of 
learning,  where  those  formalists,  pedants,  and  bearded  boys, 
as  your  profound  critic  calls  them,  are  maintained  by  the 
liberality  and  piety  of  our  predecessors.  For,  it  is  as  evident 
that  religion  was  the  cause  of  those  seminaries  as  it  is  that 
they  are  the  cause  or  source  of  all  the  learning  and  taste 
which  are  to  be  found,  even  in  those  very  men  who  are  the 
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declared  enemies  of  our  religion  and  public  foundations. 
Every  one,  who  knows  anything,  knows  we  are  indebted  for 
our  learning  lo  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  This  those 
severe  censors  will  readily  grant  Perhaps  they  may  not  be 
so  ready  to  grant,  what  all  men  must  see,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  those  tongues  to  our  religion.  What  else  could 
have  made  foreign  and  dead  languages  in  such  request  among 
us  ?  What  could  have  kept  in  being  and  handed  them  down 
to  our  times,  through  so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world 
was  wasted  and  disfigured  hy  wars  and  violence  ?  What,  but 
a  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  theological  writings  of 
the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  ?  And  in  fact,  do 
we  not  find  that  the  learning  of  those  times  was  solely  in  the 
bands  of  Ecclesiastics  ;  that  they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  in 
succession  one  from  another,  and  transmitted  it  down  to 
after  ages ;  and  that  ancient  books  were  collected  and  pre- 
served in  their  colleges  and  seminaries,  when  all  love  and  re- 
membrance of  polite  arts  and  studies  was  extinguished  among 
the  laity,  whose  ambition  entirely  turned  to  arms  ? 

24.  Ale.  There  is,  I  must  needs  say,  one  sort  of  learning 
undoubtedly  of  Christian  original,  and  peculiar  to  the 
universities ;  where  our  youth  spend  several  years  in  ac- 
quiring that  mysterious  jargon  of  Scholasticism  ;  than  which 
there  could  never  have  been  contrived  a  more  effectual 
method  to  perplex  and  confound  human  understanding.  It 
is  true,  gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  world  what  they 
have  been  taught  at  the  college :  but  then  their  time  is  doubly 
lost 

Cri.  But  what  if  this  scholastic  learning  was  not  of  Christian 
but  of  Mahometan  original,  being  derived  from  the  Arabs? 
And  what  if  this  grievance  of  gentlemen's  spending  several 
years  in  learning  and  unlearning  this  jargon  be  all  grimace 
and  a  specimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  certain 
minute  philosophers,  who  raise  great  invectives  from  slight 
occasions,  and  judge  too  of^en  without  inquiring  ?  Surely  it 
would  be  no  such  deplorable  loss  of  time,  if  a  young  gentle- 
man spent  a  few  months  upon  that  so  much  despised  and 
decried  art  of  L(^ic,  a  surfeit  of  which  is  by  no  means  the 
prevailing  nuisance  of  this  age.  It  is  one  thing  to  waste  one's 
time  in  learning  and  unlearning  the  barbarous  terms,  wire- 
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drawn  distinctions,  and  prolix  sophistry  of  the  Schoolmen  ; 
and  another  to  attain  some  exactness  in  defining  and  ai^utng 
^-things  perhaps  not  altogether  beneath  the  dignity  even  of 
a  minute  philosopher.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when  Logic 
was  considered  as  its  own  object :  and  that  art  of  reasoning 
instead  of  being  transferred  to  things,  turned  altogether  upon 
words  and  abstractions ;  which  produced  a  sort  of  leprosy  in 
all  parts  of  knowledge,  corrupting  and  converting  them  into 
hollow  verl)al  disputations  in  a  most  impure  dialect.  But 
those  times  are  past ;  and  that,  which  had  been  cultivated  as 
the  principal  learning  for  some  ages,  is  now  considered  in 
another  light ;  and  by  no  means  makes  that  figure  in  the 
universities,  or  bears  that  part  in  the  studies  of  young  gentle- 
men  educated  there,  which  is  pretended  by  those  admirable 
reformers  of  religion  and  learning,  the  minute  philosophers. 
25.  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and  produced  the 
restoration  of  arts  and  polite  learning  ?  What  share  had  the 
minute  philosophers  in  this  affair?  Matthias  Corvinus  king 
of  Hungary,  Alphonsus  king  of  Naples,  Cosmus  de  Medicis, 
Ficus  of  Mirandula,  and  other  princes,  and  great  men, 
'buhous  for  learning  themselves,  and  for  encouraging  it  in 
ither  with  a  munificent  liberality,  were  neither  Turks,  nor 
■entiles,  nor  minute  philosophers.  Who  was  it  that  trans- 
planted and  revived  the  Greek  language  and  authors, 
and  with  them  all  polite  arts  and  literature,  in  the  west? 
Was  it  not  chiefly  Bessarion  a  cardinal,  Marcus  Musurus 
an  archbishop,  Theodore  Gaza  a  private  clergyman?  Has 
there  been  a  greater  and  more  renowned  patron  and 
restorer  of  elegant  studies  in  every  kind,  since  the  days  of 
Augustus  Cfesar,  than  Leo  the  Tenth,  pope  of  Rome  ?  Did 
any  writers  approach  the  purity  of  the  classics  nearer  than 
the  cardinals  Bembus  and  Sadoletus,  or  than  the  bishops  of 
Jovius  and  Vida  ?  Not  to  mention  an  endless  number  of 
ingenious  Ecclesiastics,  who  flourished  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps  in  the  Golden  Age  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  wrote,  both  in  their  own  language  and  the 
Latin,  after  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  It  is  true,  this 
first  recovery  of  learning  preceded  the  Reformation,  and 
lighted  the  way  to  it ;  but  the  religious  controversies  which 
ensued  did  wonderfully  propagate  and  improve  it  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom.     And  surely,  the  Church  of  England  is  at 
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least  as  well  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  as 
that  of  Rome.  Experience  confirms  this  observation ;  and 
I  believe  the  minute  philosophers  will  not  be  so  partial  to 
Rome  as  to  deny  iL 

Ak.  It  is  impossible  your  account  of  learning  beyond  the 
Alps  should  be  true.  The  noble  critic  in  my  hands,  having 
complimented  the  French,  to  whom  he  allows  some  good 
authors,  asserts  of  other  foreigners,  particularly  the  Italians, 
"That  they  may  be  reckoned  no  better  than  the  corrupters 
of  true  learning  and  erudition." ' 

Cri.  With  some  sorts  of  critics,  dogmatical  censures  and 
conclusions  are  not  always  the  result  of  perfect  knowledge  or 
exact  inquiry ;  and  if  they  harangue  upon  taste,  truth  of  art, 
a  just  piece,  grace  of  style,  attic  elegance,  and  such  topics, 
they  are  to  be  understood  only  as  those  that  would  fain  talk 
themselves  into  reputation  for  courage.  To  hear  Thrasy- 
machus  speak  of  resentment,  duels,  and  point  of  honour, 
one  would  think  him  ready  to  burst  with  valour. 

Lys.  Whatever  merit  this  writer  may  have  as  a  detnolisher, 
I  always  thought  he  had  very  little  as  a  builder.  It  is  natural 
for  careless  writers  to  run  into  faults  they  never  think  of; 
but  for  an  exact  and  severe  critic  to  shoot  his  bolt  at  random 
is  unpardonable.  If  he,  who  professes  at  every  turn  a  high 
esteem  for  polite  writing,  should  yet  despise  those  who  mpst 
excel  in  it ;  one  would  be  tempted  to  suspect  his  taste.  But 
if  the  very  man  who  of  all  men  talks  most  about  art, 
and  taste,  and  critical  skill,  and  would  be  thought  to  have 
most  considered  those  points,  should  often  deviate  from 
his  own  rules,  into  the  false  sublime,  or  the  mauvaist 
plaiianterie,  what  reasonable  man  would  follow  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  such  a  guide,  or  be  seduced,  or  climb 
the  steep  ascent,  or  tread  in  the  nigged  paths  of  virtue  on  his 
recommendation  7 

z6.  Ale.  But  to  return ;  methinks  Crito  makes  no  com- 
pliment to  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  supposing  that 
EngUshmen  might  not  have  wTought  out  of  themselves  all 
art  and  science  and  good  taste ;  without  being  beholden  to 
church  or  universities,  or  ancient  languages. 

'  "  Characteristics,"  vol,  i.,  note  on  p.  335. 
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'  Cri.  What  might  have  been  is  only  conjecture.  What 
lias  been  it  is  not  dtfficuh  to  know.  That  there  is  a  vein  in 
Britain,  of  as  rich  an  ore  as  ever  was  in  any  country,  I  will 
not  deny  ;  but  it  lies  deep,  and  will  cost  pains  to  come  at : 
and  extraordinarj-  pains  require  an  extraordinary  motive.  As 
for  what  lies  next  the  surface,  it  seems  bm  indifferent,  being 
neither  so  good  nor  in  such  plenty  as  in  some  other  countries. 
It  was  the  comparison  of  an  ingenious  Florentine,  that  the 
celebrated  poems  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto  are  like  two  gardens, 
the  one  of  cucumbers,  the  other  of  melons.  In  the  one  you 
shall  Knd  few  bad,  but  the  best  are  not  a  very  good  fruit ;  in 
the  other  much  the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothing,  but 
those  that  are  good  are  excellent.  Perhaps  the  same  com- 
parison may  hold,  between  the  English  and  some  of  their 
neighbours. 

Aic.  But  suppose  we  should  grant  that  the  Christian 
reU^on  and  its  seminaries  might  have  been  of  use,  in  pre- 
serving or  retrieving  polite  arts  and  letters ;  what  then  ?  Will 
you  make  this  an  argument  of  its  truth  ? 

Cri.  I  will  make  it  an  argument  of  prejudice  and  ingrati- 
tude in  those  minute  philosophers,  who  object  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  rudeness  as  an  effect  of  that  very  thing  which 
above  all  others  hath  enlightened  and  civilized  and  embel- 
lished their  country  ;  which  is  as  truly  indebted  to  it  for  arts 
and  sciences  (which  nothing  but  religion  was  ever  known  to 
have  planted  in  such  a  latitude)  as  for  that  general  sense  of 
virtue  and  humanity,  and  belief  of  a  Providence  and  future 
state,  which  all  the  argumentation  of  minute  philosophers 
hath  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish. 

37.  Ah.  It  Is  strange  you  should  still  persist  to  argue  as 
if  all  the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  were  enemies  to  virtue,  and 
downright  atheists ;  though  I  have  assured  you  of  the  con- 
trary, and  that  we  have  among  us  several  who  profess  them- 
selves in  the  interests  of  virtue  and  natural  religion,  and 
have  also  declared  that  I  myself  do  now  argue  upon  that 
foot. 

Cri.  How  can  you  pretend  to  be  in  the  interests  of  natural 
religion,  and  yet  be  professed  enemies  of  the  Christian  ;  the 
only  established  religion  which  includes  whatever  is  excellent 
in  the  natural,  and  which  is  the  only  means  of  making  those 
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precepts,  dudes,  and  notions,  so  called,  become  reverenced 
throughout  the  world  ?  Would  not  he  be  thought  weak  or 
insincere,  who  should  go  about  to  persuade  people  that  he 
was  much  in  the  interests  of  an  earthly  monarch ;  that  he 
loved  and  admired  his  government ;  when  at  the  same  time 
be  shewed  himself,  on  alt  occasions,  a  most  bitter  enemy  of 
those  very  persons  and  methods  which  above  all  others  con- 
tributed most  to  his  service,  and  to  make  his  dignity  known 
and  revered,  bis  laws  observed,  or  his  dominion  extended? 
And  is  not  this  what  minute  philosophers  do,  while  they  set 
up  for  advocates  of  God  and  religion,  and  yet  do  all  they 
can  to  discredit  Christians  and  their  worship  ?  It  must  be 
owned,  indeed,  that  you  argue  against  Christianity,  as  the 
cause  of  evil  and  wickedness  in  the  world ;  but  with  such 
arguments  and  in  such  a  manner  as  might  equally  prove  the 
same  thing  of  civil  government,  of  meat  and  drink,  of  every 
facult}-  and  profession,  of  learning,  of  eloquence,  and  even  of 
human  reason  itself.  After  all,  even  those  of  your  sect  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  called  Deists,  if  their  notions  are 
thoroughly  examined,  will  I  fear  be  found  to  include  little  of 
religion  in  them.  As  for  the  Providence  of  God  watching 
over  the  conduct  of  human  agents,  and  dispensing  blessings 
or  chastisements,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  final  judg- 
ment, and  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  how 
few,  if  any,  of  your  free-thinkers  have  made  it  their  endeavour 
to  possess  men's  minds  with  a  serious  sense  of  those  great 
points  of  natural  religion  1  How  many,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavour  to  render  the  belief  of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous ! 
It  must  be  owned  there  may  be  found  men  that,  without  any 
regard  to  these  points,  make  some  pretence  to  religion  :  but 
who  shall  think  them  in  earnest?  Vou  shall  sometimes  see 
the  very  ringleaders  of  vice  and  profaneness  write  like  men 
that  would  be  thought  to  have  virtue  and  piety  at  heart. 
This  may,  perhaps,  prove  them  inconsistent  writers,  but  can 
never  prove  them  to  be  innocent.  When  a  man's  declared 
principles  and  peculiar  tenets  are  utterly  subversive  of  those 
things,  whatever  such  an  one  saith  of  virtue,  piety,  and 
religion  will  be  understood  as  mere  deception,  and  compli- 
ance with  common  forms,' 
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Lys.  To  speak  the  truth,  I,  for  my  part,  had  never  any 
ting  to  religion  of  any  kind,  either  revealed  ot  unrevealed ; 
and  I  dare  venture  to  say  the  same  for  those  gentlemen  of 
our  sect  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  having  never  observed 
them  guilty  of  so  much  meanness  as  even  to  mention  the 
name  of  God  with  reverence,  or  to  speak  with  the  least  regard 
of  piety  or  any  sort  of  worship,  There  may  perhaps  be 
found  one  or  two  formal  pretenders  to  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion, in  the  way  of  natural  religion,  who  laughed  at 
Christians  for  publishing  hymns  and  meditations,  while  they 
plagued  the  world  with  as  bad  of  their  own  ;  but  the  sprightly 
men  made  a  jest  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  us  mere  pedantry. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  good  company  one  may  hear  a  word 
dropped  in  commendation  of  honour  and  good-nature ;  but 
the  former  of  these,  by  connoiiseurs,  is  always  understood  to 
mean  nothing  but  fashion  ;  as  the  latter  is  nothing  but 
'  iper  and  constitution,  which  guides  a  man  just  as  appetite 
a  brute. 


■fenip 


'8.  And  after  all  these  arguments  and  notions,  which 
beget  one  another  without  end,  to  take  the  matter  short ; 
neither  I  nor  my  friends  for  our  souls  could  ever  com- 
prehend, why  man  might  not  do  very  well  and  govern  him- 
self without  any  religion  at  all,  as  well  as  a  brute,  which  is 
thought  the  sillier  creature  of  the  two.  Have  brutes  in- 
stincts, senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  to  steer  and  conduct 
them  ?  So  have  men,  and  reason  over  and  above  to  consult 
upon  occasion.  From  these  premises,  we  conclude  the  road 
of  human  life  is  sufficiently  lighted  without  religion. 

Cri.  Brutes  having  but  small  power,  limited  to  things 
present  or  particular,  are  sufficiently  opposed  and  kept  in 
order  by  the  force  or  faculties  of  other  animals  and  the  skill 
of  man,  without  conscience  or  religion  :  but  conscience  is  a 
necessary  balance  to  human  reason,  a  faculty  of  such  mighty 
extent  and  power,  especially  towards  mischief.  Besides, 
other  animals  are,  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  determined  to 
one  certain  end  or  kind  of  bdng,  without  inclination  or 
means  either  to  deviate  or  go  beyond  it.  But  man  hath  in 
him  a  will  and  higher  principle ;  by  virtue  whereof  he  may 
pursue  different  or  even  contrary  ends  ;  and  either  fall  short  of 
or  exceed  the  perfection  natural  to  his  speciesin  this  world;  as 
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he  is  capable,  either  by  giving  up  the  runs  to  his  sensual 
appetites,  of  degrading  himself  into  the  condition  of  brutes, 
01  else  by  well  ordering  and  improving  his  mind,  of  being 
transformed  into  the  similitude  of  angels.  Man  alone  of  all 
animals  hath  understanding  to  know  his  God.  What  availeth 
this  knowledge  unless  it  be  to  ennoble  man,  and  raise  him 
to  an  imitation  and  participation  of  the  Divinity?  Or  what 
could  such  ennoblement  avail  if  to  end  with  this  life  ?  Or 
how  can  these  things  take  effect  without  religion  ?  But  the 
points  of  vice  and  virtue,  man  and  beast,  sense  and  in- 
tellect, have  been  aheady  at  large  canvassed.  What  I  Lysi- 
cles,  would  you  have  us  go  back  where  we  were  three  or 
four  days  ago  ? 

Lys.  By  no  means :  I  had  much  rather  go  forward,  and 
make  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  to  save  trouble, 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  once  for  all  that,  say  what  you  can, 
you  shall  never  persuade  me  so  many  ingenious  agree&ble 
men  are  in  the  wrong,  and  a  pack  of  snarling  sour  big<^  in 
the  right. 

29.  Cri.  O  Lysicles !  I  neither  look  for  religion  among 
bigots,  nor  reason  among  libertines;  each  kind  disgrace  their 
several  pretensions ;  the  one  owing  no  regard  even  to  the 
plainest  and  most  important  truths,  while  the  others  exert 
an  angry  zeal  for  points  of  least  concern.  And  surely  what- 
ever there  is  of  silly,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  bigot, 
the  same  is  in  great  measure  to  be  imputed  to  the  conceited 
ignorance  and  petulant  profaneness  of  the  libertine.  And  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  libertines  make  bigots,  so  bigots 
should  make  libertines,  the  extreme  of  one  party  being  ever 
observed  to  produce  a  contrary  extreme  of  another.  And 
although,  while  these  adversaries  draw  the  rope  of  conten- 
tion, reason  and  religion  are  often  called  upon,  yet  are 
they  perhaps  very  little  considered  or  concerned  in  the 
contest 

Lysicles,  instead  of  answering  Crito,  turned  short  upon 
Alciphron.  It  was  always  my  opinion,  said  he,  that  iK>tbing 
could  be  sillier  than  to  think  of  destroying  Christianity,  by 
crying  up  natural  religion.  Whoever  thinks  highly  of  the  one 
can  never,  with  a  consistency,  think  meanly  of  the  other;  it 
being  very  evident  that  natural  religion,  without  revealed, 
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as  and  never  can  be  established  or  received  any^ 
where,  but  in  the  brains  of  a  few  idle  speculative  men. 
I  was  aware  what  your  concessions  would  come  to.  The 
belief  of  a  God,  virtue,  a  future  state,  and  such  fine  notions 
are,  as  every  one  may  see  with  half  an  eye,  the  very  basis 
and  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lay  but  this 
foundation  for  them  to  build  on,  and  you  shall  soon  see 
what  superstructures  our  men  of  divinity  will  raise  from  it. 
The  truth  and  importance  of  those  points  once  admitted,  a 
man  need  be  no  conjuror  to  prove,  upon  that  principle,  the 
excellency  and  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion.  And 
then  to  be  sure,  there  must  be  priests  to  teach  and  propagate 
this  useful  religion.  And  if  priests,  a  regular  subordination 
without  doubt  in  this  worthy  society,  and  a  provision  for 
their  maintenance,  such  as  may  enable  them  to  perform  all 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  with  decency,  and  keep  their 
sacred  character  above  contempt.  And  the  plain  consequence 
of  all  this  is  a  confederacy  between  the  prince  and  the  priest- 
hood to  subdue  the  people  ;  so  we  have  let  in  at  once  upon 
us,  a  long  train  of  ecclesiastical  evils,  priestcraft,  hierarchy, 
inquisition.  We  have  lost  our  liberty  and  property,  and  put 
the  nation  to  vast  exfxrnse,  only  10  purchase  bridles  and 
saddles  for  their  own  backs. 

30.  This  being  spoke  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  and  an 
upbraiding  air,  touched  Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  replied 
nothing,  but  showed  confusion  in  his  looks. 

Crito  smiling  looked  at  Euphranor  and  me,  then,  casting 
an  eye  on  the  two  philosophers,  spoke  as  follows  t  If  I  may 
be  admitted  to  interpose  good  offices  for  preventing  a  rupture 
between  old  friends  and  brethren  in  opinion,  I  would  observe 
that  in  this  charge  of  Lysicles  there  is  something  right  and 
something  wrong.  It  seems  right  to  assert,  as  he  doth,  that 
the  real  belief  of  natural  religion  will  lead  a  man  to  approve 
of  revealed ;  but  it  is  as  wrong  to  assert  that  Inquisitions, 
tyranny,  and  ruin  must  follow  from  thence.  Your  free- 
thinkers, without  offence  be  it  said,  seem  to  mistake  their 
talent  They  imagine  strongly,  but  reason  weakly ;  mighty 
at  exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  argument !  Can  no  method 
be  found  to  relieve  them  from  the  terror  of  that  fierce  and 
bloody  animal  an  English  parson  ?    Will  it  not  suffice  to 
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pare  his  talons  without  chopping  off  his  fingeTS  ?  Then  they 
are  such  wonderful  patriots  for  liberty  and  property  I  When 
I  hear  these  two  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  minute  philosopher, 
I  am  put  in  mind  of  the  Teste  di  Ferro  at  Rome.  His 
Holiness,  it  seems,  not  having  power  to  assign  pennons  on 
Spanish  benefices  to  any  but  natives  of  Spain,  always  keeps 
at  Rome  two  Spaniards,  called  Teste  di  Ferro,  who  have  the 
name  of  all  such  pensions,  but  not  the  profit,  which  goes  to 
Italians.  As  we  may  see  every  day  both  things  and  notions 
placed  to  the  account  of  liberty  and  property  which  in  reality 
neither  have  nor  are  meant  to  have  any  share  in  them. 
What  I  Is  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  Christian  but  be 
must  be  a  slave ;  or  a  clergyman  but  he  must  have  the 
principles  of  an  inquisitor  ?  I  am  far  from  screening  and 
justifying  an  appetite  of  domination  or  tyrannical  power  in 
ecclesiastics.  Some,  who  have  been  guilty  in  that  respect, 
have  sorely  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  always 
will.  But,  having  laid  the  fury  and  folly  of  the  ambitious 
prelate,  is  it  not  time  to  look  ahout  and  spy  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  evil  may  not  possibly  accrue  to  the  state 
from  the  overflowing  zeal  of  an  independent  Whig  ?  This  I 
may  affirm,  without  being  at  any  pains  to  prove  it,  that  the 
worst  tyranny  this  nation  ever  felt  was  from  the  hands  of 
patriots  of  that  stamp. 

31.  Lys.  I  don't  know.  Tyranny  is  a  harsh  word,  and 
sometimes  misapplied.  When  spirited  men  of  independent 
maxims  create  a  ferment,  or  make  a  change  in  the  state,  he 
that  loseth  is  apt  to  consider  things  in  one  light,  and  be 
that  wins  in  another.  In  the  mean  time,  this  is  certainly 
good  policy,  that  we  should  be  frugal  of  our  money,  and 
reserve  it  for  better  uses  than  to  expend  on  the  church  and 
religion. 

Cri.  Surely  the  old  apologue  of  the  belly  and  members 
need  not  be  repeated  to  such  knowing  men.  It  should 
seem  as  needless  to  observe,  that  all  other  states  which  ever 
made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  wisdom  and  politeness 
have  thought  learning  deserved  encouragement  as  well  as  the 
sword  \  that  grants  for  religious  uses  were  as  fitting  as  for 
knights'  service ;  and  foundations  for  propagating  piety  as 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare  and  defence  as  either  civil  or 
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military  establishments.    '  In  former  times,  when  the  clergy  \ 

were  a  body  much  more  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful ; 
when  in  their  state  of  celibacy  they  gave  no  pledges  to  the 
public ;  when  they  enjoyed  great  exemptions  and  privileges 
above  their  fellow-subjects ;  when  they  owned  obedience  to 
a  foreign  potentate :  the  case  was  evidendy  and  widely 
different  from  what  it  is  in  our  days.  And  the  not  discerning 
or  not  owning  this  difference  is  no  proof  either  of  sagacity 
or  honesty  in  the  minute  philosophers.  But  I  ask  who  are 
at  this  expense,  and  what  is  this  expense  so  much  com- 
plained of? 

Lyi.  As  if  you  had  never  heard  of  church-lands  and  tithes  ! 

Cri.  But  I  would  fain  know  how  they  can  be  chafed  as 
an  expense,  either  upon  the  nation  or  private  men.  Where 
nothing  is  exported  the  nation  loseth  nothing :  and  it  is  all 
one  to  the  public  whether  money  circulates  at  home  through 
the  hands  of  a  vicar  or  a  squire.  Then,  as  for  private  men, 
who,  for  want  of  thought,  are  full  of  complaint  about  the 
payment  of  tithes ;  can  any  man  justly  complain  of  it  as  a 
tax,  that  he  pays  what  never  belonged  to  him  ?  The  tenant 
rents  his  farm  with  this  condition,  and  pays  his  landlord 
proportionately  less  than  If  his  farm  had  been  exempt  from 
it :  so  he  loseth  nothing ;  it  being  all  one  to  him,  whether 
he  pays  his  pastor  or  his  landlord.  The  landlord  can- 
not complain  that  he  has  not  what  he  hath  no  right  to, 
either  by  grant,  purchase,  or  inheritance.  This  is  the  case 
of  tithes ;  and  as  for  the  church-lands,  he  surely  can  be  no 
free-thinker,  nor  any  thinker  at  all,  who  doth  not  see  that 
no  man,  whether  noble,  gentle,  or  plebeian,  hath  any  sort  of 
right  or  claim  to  them  which  he  may  not  with  equal  justice 
pretend  to  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom. 

Lys.  At  present  indeed  we  have  no  right,  and  that  is  our 
complaint. 

Cri.  You  would  have  then  what  you  have  no  right  to. 

Lys.  Not  so  neither :  what  we  would  have  is  first  a  right 
conveyed  by  law,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  lands  by  virtue 
of  such  right, 

Cri.  In  order  to  this,  it  might  be  expedient  in  the  first 
place,  to  get  an  act  passed  for  excommunicating  from  all 

'  From  Ihis  point  to  "minute  philosophers"  (10  lines)  was  added 
to  the  second  edition.— Ed. 
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dvil  rights  every  man  that  is  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and  wean 
a  black  coat,  as  guilty  of  three  capital  offences  against  the 
public  weal  of  this  realm. 

Lys.  To  deal  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
good  act  It  would  provide  at  once  for  several  deserving 
men,  rare  artificers  in  wit,  and  argument,  and  ridicule  I  who 
have,  too  many  of  them,  but  small  fortunes,  with  a  great 
airear  of  merit  towards  their  country,  which  they  have  so  long 
enlightened  and  adorned  gratis. 

Euph.  Pray  tell  me,  Lysicles,  are  not  the  cle^y  l^ally 
poss^sed  of  their  lands  and  emoluments  ? 

Lys.  Nobody  denies  it 

Euph.  Have  they  not  been  possessed  of  them  from  time 
immemorial  P 

Lys.  This  too  I  grant. 

Euph.  They  claim  them  by  law  and  ancient  prescription  ? 

Lys.  They  do. 

Etipk.  Have  the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility  a  better 
title? 

Lys.  I  believe  not  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  over- 
grown estates  in  the  hands  of  ancient  families,  on  account  of 
noothermeritbutwhattheybroughtwith  them  into  the  world. 

Euph.  May  you  not  then  as  well  take  their  lands  too,  and 
bestow  them  on  minute  philosophers,  as  persons  of  more 
merit? 

Lys.  So  much  the  better.  This  enlarges  our  view  and 
opens  a  new  scene  :  it  is  very  deUghtful,  in  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  to  behold  bow  one  theory  grows  out  of  another. 

Ak.  Old  Pxtus  used  to  say  (hat  if  the  clergy  were  deprived 
of  their  hire  we  should  lose  the  most  popular  ailment 
against  them. 

Lys.  But,  so  long  as  men  live  by  religion,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  teachers  and  writers  in  defence  of  it 

Cri.  And  how  can  you  be  sure  they  would  be  wanting 
though  they  did  not  live  by  it ;  since  it  is  well  known  Chris- 
tianity had  its  defenders  even  when  men  died  by  it  ? 

Lys.  One  thing  I  know  :  there  is  a  rare  nursery  of  young 
plants  growing  up,  who  have  been  carefully  guarded  against 
every  air  of  prejudice,  and  sprinkled  with  the  dew  of  our 
choicest  principles  :  meanwhile,  wishes  are  wearisome ;  and 
to  our  infinite  regret  nothing  can  be  done,  so  long  as  there 
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remaias  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  customs  and  bws  and 
national  constitutions,  which,  at  bottom,  we  very  well  know 
^nd  can  demonstrate  to  be  only  words  and  notions. 

But  I  can  never  hope,  Crito,  to  make  you  think  my 
schemes  reasonable.  We  reason  each  right  upon  his  own 
principles,  and  shall  never  ^ree  till  we  quit  our  principles, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  reasoning.  We  all  talk  of  just,  and 
right,  and  wrong,  and  public  good,  and  all  those  things. 
The  names  may  be  the  same,  but  the  notions  and  conclusions 
very  different,  perhaps  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  yet  each 
may  admit  of  clear  proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  same  way 
of  reasoning.  For  instance,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  which 
I  frequent  define  man  to  be  a  sociable  animal :  consequently, 
we  exclude  from  this  definition  all  those  human  creatures  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  we  would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company.  And  such,  though  wearing  the  shape  of  man, 
ive  to  be  esteemed,  in  all  account  of  reason,  not  as  men,  but 
only  as  human  creatures.  Hence  it  plainly  follows  that 
len  of  pleasure,  men  of  humour,  and  men  of  wit  are  alone 
iperly  and  truly  to  be  considered  as  men.  Whatever, 
before,  conduceth  to  the  emolument  of  such  is  for  the 
id  of  mankind,  and  consequently  very  just  and  lawful, 
although  seeming  to  be  attended  with  loss  or  damage  to 
other  creatures :  inasmuch  as  no  real  injury  can  be  done  in 
Hfe  or  property  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  enjoy  them. 
This  we  hold  for  clear  and  well-connected  reasoning.  But 
others  may  view  things  in  another  light,  assign  different  defi- 
nitions, draw  other  inferences,  and  perhaps  consider  what  we 
suppose  the  very  top  and  flower  of  the  creation  only  as  a 
wart  or  excrescence  of  human  nature.  From  all  which  there 
must  ensue  a  very  different  system  of  morals,  politics,  rights, 
and  notions. 

Cri.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  argue  we  will  argue ;  if  you 
tove  more  mind  to  jest,  we  will  laugh  with  you. 
I    Lys. 

1  Kiduntem  dicerc  veram 

P  Quidvmi? 

TTiis  partition  of  our  kind  into  men  and  human  creatures, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  another  notion,  broached  by  one  of  our 
club,  whom  we  used  to  call  the  Pythagorean. 
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33.  He  made  a  threefold  partition  of  the  human  species, 
into  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  being  of  opinion  that  the  road 
of  life  lies  upwards,  in  a  perpetual  ascent  through  the  scale 
of  being :  in  such  sort  that  the  souls  of  insects  after  death 
make  their  second  appearance  in  the  shape  of  perfect  animals, 
birds,  beasts,  or  fishes ;  which  upon  their  death  are  preferred 
into  human  bodies;  and  in  the  next  stage  into  beings  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  kind.  This  man  we  considered  at 
first  as  a  sort  of  heretic  ;  because  his  scheme  seemed  not  to 
consist  with  our  fundamental  tenet,  the  mortality  of  the  soul : 
but  he  justified  the  notion  to  be  innocent,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
cluded nothing  of  reward  or  punishment,  and  was  not  proved 

•  by  any  argument  which  supposed  or  implied  either  incorporeal 
spirit  or  Providence,  being  only  inferred,  by  way  of  analc^, 
from  what  he  had  observed  in  human  affairs,  the  court,  the 
church,  and  the  army ;  wherein  the  tendency  is  always 
upwards  from  lower  posts  to  higher.  According  to  this 
system,  the  fishes  are  those  men  who  swim  in  pleasure,  such 
as  petits  maitres,  bom  vivans,  and  honest  fellows.  The  heasts 
are  dry,  drudging,  covetous,  rapacious  folk,  and  all  those 
addicted  to  care  and  business,  like  oxen,  and  other  dry-land 
animals,  which  spend  their  lives  in  labour  and  fatigue.  The 
birds  are  airy  notional  men,  enthusiasts,  projectors,  philo- 
sophers, and  such-like :  in  each  species  every  individual 
retaining  a  tincture  of  his  former  state,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  genius.  If  you  ask  me  which  species  of  human 
creatures  I  like  best,  I  answer,  the  flying  fish  :  that  is,  a  man 
of  animal  enjoyment  with  a  mixture  of  whim.  Thus  you  see 
we  have  our  creeds  and  our  systems,  as  well  as  graver  folks ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  strait-laced  but  sit  easy, 
to  be  slipped  off  or  on,  as  humour  or  occasion  serves.  And 
now  I  can,  with  the  greatest  equanimity  imaginable,  hear  my 
opinions  argued  against,  or  confuted. 

34.  Ale.  It  were  to  be  wished  all  men  were  of  that 
mind.  But  you  should  find  a  sort  of  men,  whom  I  need  not 
name,  that  cannot  bear  with  the  least  temper  to  have  their 
opinions  examined  or  their  faults  censured.  They  are  against 
reason,  because  reason  is  against  them.  For  our  parts  we 
are  all  for  liberty  of  conscience.  If  our  tenets  are  absurd,  we 
allow  them  to  be  freely  argued  and  inspected ;  and  by  parity 
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of  reason  we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  Ihe  same  privilege 
with  respect  to  ibe  opinions  of  other  men. 

Cri.  O  Alciphron  I  wares  that  will  not  bear  the  light  are 
justly  to  be  suspected.  Whatever  therefore  moves  you  to 
make  this  complaint,  take  my  word  I  never  will  i  but  as 
hitherto  I  have  allowed  your  reason  its  full  scope,  so  for  the 
future  I  always  shall.  And  though  I  cannot  approve  of 
railing  or  declaiming,  not  even  in  myself,  whenever  you  have 
shewed  me  the  way  to  it ;  yet  this  I  will  answer  for,  that  you 
shall  ever  be  allowed  to  reason  as  closely  and  as  strenuously 
as  you  can.  But,  for  the  love  of  truth,  be  candid,  and  do  not 
spend  your  strength  and  our  time  in  points  of  no  significancy, 
or  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  agreed  between  us.  We  allow 
that  tyranny  and  slavery  are  bad  things  :  but  why  should  we 
apprehend  them  from  the  clergy  at  this  time  ?  Rites  and 
ceremonies  we  own  are  not  points  of  chief  moment  in  rehgion  : 
but  why  should  we  ridicule  things  in  their  nature,  at  least, 
indifferent,  and  which  bear  the  stamp  of  supreme  authority  ? 
That  men  in  divinity,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  are  perplexed 
with  useless  disputes,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  as  long  as  Ihe 
world  lasts,  I  freely  acknowledge:  but  why  must  all  the 
human  weakness  and  mistakes  of  cleigymen  be  imputed  to 
wicked  designs  ?  Why  indiscriminately  abuse  their  character 
and  tenets  ?  Is  this  hke  candour,  love  of  truth,  Mid  free- 
thinking  ?  It  is  granted  there  may  be  found,  now  and  then, 
spleen  and  ill-breeding  in  the  clergy :  but  are  not  the  same 
faults  incident  to  English  laymen  of  a  retired  education  and 
country  life  ?  I  grant  there  is  infinite  futility  in  the  school- 
men :  but  I  deny  that  a  volume  of  that  doth  so  much 
mischief,  as  a  page  of  minute  philosophy.  That  weak  or 
wicked  men  should,  by  favour  of  the  world,  creep  into  power 
and  high  stations  in  the  church  is  nothing  wonderful  i  and 
that  in  such  stations  they  should  behave  like  themselves  is 
natural  to  suppose.  But  all  the  while  it  is  evident  that  not 
the  gospel  but  the  world,  not  the  spirit  but  the  Besh,  not  God 
but  the  devil,  puts  them  upon  their  unworthy  achievements. 
We  make  no  difficulty  to  grant  that  nothing  is  more  infamous 
than  vice  and  ignorance  in  a  clergyman  ;  nothing  more  base 
than  a  hypocrite,  more  frivolous  than  3  pedant,  more  cruel 
than  an  inquisitor.  But  h  must  be  also  granted  by  you, 
gentlemen,  that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  timn 
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for  pedantic,  ignonmt,  and  corrupt  men  to  cast  the  first  atone 
at  every  shadow  of  their  own  defects  and  vices  in  other  men. 

35.  Ale,  When  I  consider  the  detestable  state  of  slaver; 
and  superstition,  I  feel  my  heart  dilate  and  expand  itself  to 
Kiasp  that  inestimable  blessing  of  independent  liberty.  This 
IS  the  sacred  and  high  prerogative,  the  very  life  and  health 
of  our  English  constitution.  You  must  not  therefore  think 
it  strange,  if,  with  a  vigilant  and  curious  eye,  we  guard  it 
against  the  minutest  appearance  of  evil.  Vou  must  even 
suffer  us  to  cut  round  about,  and  very  deep,  and  make  use 
of  the  magnifying  glass,  the  better  to  view  and  extirpate 
every  the  least  speck  which  shall  discover  itself  in  what  we 
are  careful  and  jealous  to  preserve  as  the  apple  of  our  eye. 

Cri.  As  for  unbounded  liberty,  I  leave  it  to  savages,  among 
whom  alone  I  believe  it  is  to  be  found ;  but,  for  the  reason- 
able legal  liberty  of  our  constitution,  I  most  heartily  and 
sincerely  wish  it  may  for  ever  subsist  and  flourish  among  us. 
You  and  all  other  Englishmen  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  or  too 
earnest,  to  preserve  this  goodly  frame,  or  to  curb  and  dis- 
appoint the  wicked  ambition  of  whoever,  laymen  or  ecclesias- 
tic, shall  attempt  to  change  our  free  and  gentle  government 
into  a  slavish  or  severe  one.  But  what  pretext  can  this 
afford  for  your  attempts  against  religion,  or  indeed  how  can 
it  be  consistent  with  them  ?  Is  not  the  Protestant  religion  a 
main  part  of  our  legal  constitution  ?  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  foreigner  remark,  that  we  of  this  island  were  very 
good  Protestants,  but  no  Christians.  But  whatever  minute 
philosophers  may  wish,  or  foreigners  say,  it  is  certain  our 
laws  speak  a  different  language. 

Ale.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wise  reasoning  of  a 
certain  sage  magistrate,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  raillery  and 
'  arguments  of  an  ingenious  man,  had  nothing  to  say  for  his 
religion  but  that  ten  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the  same 
island  might,  whether  right  or  wrong,  if  they  thought  good, 
establish  laws  for  the  worshipping  of  God  in  their  temples, 
and  appealing  to  Him  in  their  courts  of  justice.  And  that 
in  case  ten  thousand  ingenious  men  should  publicly  deride 
and  trample  on  those  laws,  it  might  be  just  and  lawful  for 
the  said  ten  millions  to  expel  the  said  ten  thousand  ingenious 
men  out  of  their  said  island. 
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Euph.  And  pray,  what  ansvei  would  you  make  to  this 
remark  of  the  sage  magistrate  ? 

Ak.  The  answer  is  plain.  By  the  law  of  nature,  which  is 
superior  to  all  positive  institutions,  wit  and  knowledge  have  a 
right  to  command  folly  and  ignorance.  1  say,  ingenious  men 
have  by  natural  right  a  dominion  over  fools. 

Evph.  What  dominion  over  the  laws  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  minute  philosophers  may  be  entitled  to  by 
nature,  I  shall  not  dispute,  but  leave  (o  be  considered  by  the 
public. 

Ale.  This  doctrine,  it  must  be  owned,  was  never  thoroughly 
understood  before  our  own  times.  In  the  last  age,  Hobbes 
and  his  followers,  though  otherwise  very  great  men,  declared 
for  the  religion  of  the  magistrate;  probably  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  magistrate :  but  times  are  changed,  and 
the  magistrates  may  now  be  afraid  of  us. 

Cri.  I  allow  the  magistrate  may  well  be  afraid  of  you  in 
one  sense,  I  mean,  afraid  to  trust  you.  This  brings  to  my 
thoi^hts  a  passage  on  the  trial  of  Leander  for  a  capital 
offence.  That  gentleman  having  picked  out  and  excluded 
from  his  jury,  by  peremptory  exception,  all  but  some  men  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  humbly  moved,  when  Dorcon  was  going 
to  kiss  the  book,  that  he  might  be  required  to  declare  upon 
honour  whether  he  believed  either  God  or  gospel.  Dorcon, 
rather  than  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
free-thinker,  openly  avowed  that  he  believed  in  neither. 
Upon  which  the  court  declared  him  unfit  to  serve  on  a  jury. 
By  the  same  reason,  so  many  were  set  aside  as  made  it 
necessary  to  put  off  the  trial. 

We  are  very  easy,  replied  Alciphron,  about  being  trusted 
to  serve  on  juries,  if  we  can  be  admitted  to  serve  in  lucrative 
employments. 

Cri.  But  what  if  the  government  should  enjoin  that  every 
one,  before  he  was  sworn  into  office,  should  make  the  same 
declaration  which  Dorcon  was  required  to  make? 

AU.  God  forbid !     I  hope  there  is  no  such  design  on  foot. 

Cri.  Whatever  designs  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is 
certain  :  the  Christian  reformed  religion  is  a  principal  part 
and  corner-stone  of  our  free  constitution  ;  and  I  verily  think, 
the  only  thing  that  makes  us  deserving  of  freedom,  or  capable 
of  enjoying  it.     Freedom  is  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse  as 
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men  use  it.  And  to  me  it  seems  that  if  our  religion  were 
once  destroyed  from  among  us,  and  those  notions  which 
pass  for  prejudices  of  a  Christian  education  erased  from  the 
minds  of  Britons,  the  best  thing  that  could  befall  us  would 
be  the  loss  of  our  freedom.  Surely  a  people  wherein  there 
is  such  restless  ambition,  such  high  spirits,  such  animosity 
of  taction,  so  great  interests,  in  contest  such  unbounded 
licence  of  speech  and  press,  amidst  so  much  wealth  and 
luxury,  nothmg  but  those  Vetera  avim,  which  you  pretend  to 
extirpate,  could  have  hitherto  kept  from  ruin. 

36,  Under  the  Christian  rel^on  this  nadon  hath  been 
greatly  improved.  From  a  sort  of  savages,  we  have  grown 
civil,  polite,  and  learned.  We  have  made  a  decent  and 
noble  figure  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And,  as  our  religion 
decreaseth,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  found  to  have  declined. 
Why  then  should  we  persist  in  the  dangerous  experiment? 

Ak.  One  would  think,  Crito,  you  had  fo^ot  the  many 
calamities  occasioned  by  churchmen  and  religion. 

Cri.  And  one  would  think  you  had  forgot  what  was 
answered  this  very  day  to  that  objection.  But,  not  to  repeat 
eternally  the  same  things,  I  should  observe,  in  the  first  plkce, 
that,  if  we  reflect  on  the  past  state  of  Christendom,  and  of 
our  country  in  particular,  with  our  feuds  and  factions  sub- 
sisting while  we  were  all  of  the  same  religion,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  so  violent  and  bloody  and 
of  such  long  continuance ;  we  can  have  no  assurance  that 
those  iU  humours,  which  have  since  shewn  themselves  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  would  not  have  broke  out  with  some 
other  pretext,  if  this  had  been  wanting.  I  observe,  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  will  not  follow,  from  any  observations 
you  can  make  on  our  history,  that  the  evils,  accidentally 
occasioned  by  religion,  bear  any  proportion  either  to  the 
good  effects  it  hath  really  produced,  or  the  evils  it  hath  pre- 
vented. Lastly,  I  observe  that  the  best  things  may,  by 
accident,  be  the  occasion  of  evil;  which  accidental  ^ect 
is  not,  to  speak  properly  and  truly,  produced  by  the  good 
thing  itself,  but  by  some  evil  thing,  which,  being  neither 
part,  property,  nor  effect  of  it,  happens  to  be  joined  with 
iL  But  I  should  be  ashamed  to  insist  and  enlarge  on 
BO  plain  a  point.     Certainly  whatever  evils  this  nation  m^ht 
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have  formerly  sustained  from  superstition,  no  m&n  of  common 
sense  will  say  the  evils  felt  or  apprehended  at  present  are 
from  that  quarter.  Priestcraft  is  not  the  reigning  distemper 
at  this  day.  And  it  will  be  owned  that  a  wise  man,  who 
takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  public  weal,  should 
touch  proper  things  at  proper  times,  and  not  prescribe  for  a 
surfeit  when  the  distemper  is  a  consumption. 

Ale.  I  think  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  subject  of 
this  day's  conference.  And  now,  let  Lysicles  take  it  as  he 
wilt,  I  must,  in  regard  to  my  own  character,  as  a  fair  and 
impartial  adversary,  acknowl^ge  there  is  something  in  what 
Crito  hath  said,  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian  religion. 
I  will  even  own  to  you  that  some  of  our  sect  are  for  allowing 
it  a  toleration.  I  remember,  at  a  meeting  of  several  in- 
genious men,  after  much  debate  we  came  successively  to 
divers  resolutions.  The  first  was,  that  no  religion  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  state :  but  this  on  more  mature  thought 
was  judged  impracticable.  The  second  was,  that  all  religion 
shoi^d  be  tolerated,  but  none  countenanced  except  atheism  : 
but  it  was  apprehended  that  this  might  breed  contentions 
among  the  lower  sort  of  people.  We  came  therefore  to 
conclude,  in  the  third  place,  that  some  religion  or  other 
should  be  established  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar.  And,  aker 
a  long  dispute  what  this  religion  should  be.  Lysis,  a  brisk 
young  man,  perceiving  no  signs  of  agreement,  proposed  that 
the  present  religion  might  be  tolerated,  tiU  a  better  was 
found.  But,  allowing  it  to  be  expedient,  I  can  never  think 
it  true,  so  long  as  there  he  unanswerable  objections  against 
it,  which,  if  you  please,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  propose  at 
our  next  meeting. 

To  which  we  all  agreed. 


il 
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THE   SIXTH    DIALOGUE.' 

I.  Feinti  agreed,  a.  Sandrj  pretences  to  revelation.  3.  UncerUiinty 
of  traditioo.  4.  Object  and  ground  of  fuih.  5.  Socae  bookidii- 
puted,  otheix  evidently  spunoiu.  6.  Style  ud  conipasitioD  of 
Holy  Sciiptuie.  7.  Difficulties  occurring  therein.  8.  Obscuri^ 
not  always  a  defect.  9.  InspiratioD  neither  impos^ble  nor  absnrtL 
to.  Objectiooi  bom  the  form  and  matter  of  Divine  reveUtion  con- 
adered.  II.  Infidelity  an  effecl of  uuTownesi  and  prejudice,  iz. 
Aitidei  of  Christian  faith  not  unreaxonable.  13.  Guilt  the  natural 
parent  of  fear.  14.  Things  unknown  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
what  men  know.     15.  Prejudices  against  the  incamalion  of  the  Son 


blind  guide.  19.  Usefulness  of  Divin' 
whence  obscure.  21.  Eastern  accoi 
Mosaic.  23.  The  humour  of  Egyptians,  Assy[ians,,Chaldeans,  and 
other  imtiona,  eilendiiq;  their  antiquity  beyond  truth,  accounted 
for.  23.  Reasons  confinning  the  Mosaic  account.  34.  Proiuie 
historians  inconsistent.  35.  Celsus,  Fot|^yiy,  and  Julian.  36. 
The  testimony  of  Josephus  considered.  37.  Attestation  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  Christianity.  38.  Fo^ries  and  heresies.  29. 
Judgment  and  attention  to  minute  philosophers.  30.  Faith  and 
miracles.  31.  Probable  arguments,  a  sufficient  ground  of  fjiitb. 
33.  The  Christian  religion  aUe  to  stand  the  test  of  rational  inquiry. 


THE  following  day  being  Sunday,  our  philosophers  lay 
long  in  bed,  while  the  rest  of  us  went  to  church  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  where  we  dined  at  Euphranor's,  and 
after  evening  service  returned  to  the  two  philosophers,  whom 
we  found  in  the  library.  They  told  us  that,  if  there  was  a 
God,  he  was  present  everywhere  as  well  as  at  church;  and 

'  From  on  examination  of  the  practical  resniti  of  Christianity,  the 
argument  proceeds  to  discuss  the  value  of  the  evidences  for  that  hith. 
It  is  Berkeley's  reply  to  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  period.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  hopelessly  antiquated,  but  it  is  interesting  and  valuable 
as  a  concise  indication  of  wlut  critical  ideas  were  current  at  this  tine. 
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that  if  we  had  been  servii^  him  one  way,  they  did  not 
neglect  to  do  as  much  another ;  inasmuch  as  a  free  exercise 
of  reason  must  be  allowed  the  most  acceptable  service  and 
worship  that  a  rational  creature  can  offer  to  its  Creator. 
However,  said  Alciphron,  if  you,  gentlemen,  can  but  solve  the 
difficulties  which  I  shall  propose  to-morrow  morning,  I 
promise  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday. 

After  some  general  conversation  of  this  kind,  we  sat  down 
to  a  light  supper,  and  the  next  morning  assembled  at  the 
same  place  as  the  day  before;  where  being  all  seated,  I 
observed,  that  the  foregoing  week  our  conferences  had 
been  carried  on  for  a  longer  time  and  with  less  interrup- 
tion than  I  had  ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in  town ; 
where  men's  hours  are  so  broken  by  visits,  business,  and 
amusements,  that  whoever  is  content  to  form  his  notions 
from  conversation  only  must  needs  have  them  very  shattered 
and  imperfect. 

And  what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphron,  by  all  these 
continued  conferences  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  myself  just 
where  I  was  with  respect  to  the  main  point  that  divides  us 
— the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  answered,  that  so  many  points  had  been  examined, 
discussed,  and  agreed,  between  him  and  his  adversaries, 
that  I  hoped  to  see  them  come  to  an  entire  agreement  in  the 
end.  For,  in  the  first  place,  said  I,  the  principles  and 
Ofunions  of  those  who  are  called  free-thinkers,  or  minute 
[dulosophers,  have  been  pretty  clearly  explained.  It  hath 
been  also  agreed,  That  vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to  the 
nation  which  some  men  imagine;  that  virtue  is  highly  usefiil 
to  mankind :  but  that  the  b^uty  of  virtue  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  it;  Chat  therefore 

The  atUcks  on  the  Scriplures  weie  practically  initialed  bj'  Toland's 
"Life  of  Milton"  (1698)  and  its  successor  "Amrntor"  (1699);  but 
were  precipitated  by  Whiston's  extraordinary  attempt  at  defence  entilled 
"  An  Essty  towards  testoring  the  true  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
for  rindicatin^  citations  made  thence  in  the  New"(172z).  The  most 
formidable  cntic  was  Collins,  whose  "Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1724)  and  "Scheme  of  Uteral 
ftophecy  Considered  "  (1727)  should  be  consulted /flj/tjn 'for  the  source 
of  most  of  the  objections  advanced  in  this  dialogue.  Thomis  Woolston's 
"Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour"  (Six  parts,  1727-29)  is  also 
slightly  peitinent.     Other  references  are  given  in  the  notes. — En, 
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the  belief  of  a  God  and  Providence  ought  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  state,  and  tolerated  in  good  company,  as  a  useful 
notion.  Further,  it  hath  been  proved  that  there  is  a  God  : 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  worship  Him  :  and  that  the  worship, 
faith,  and  principles  prescribed  by  the  Christian  religion 
have  a  useful  tendency. 

Admit,  replied  Alciphron,  addressing  himself  to  Crito,  all 
that  Dion  gaith  to  be  true:  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  my 
being  just  where  I  was,  with  respect  to  the  main  point 
Since  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  proves  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion :  though  each  of  those  particulars 
enumerated  may,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  its  favour.  I  am, 
therefore,  to  suspect  myself  at  present  for  a  prejudiced  per- 
son; prejudiced,  I  say,  in  favour  of  Christianity.  This, 
as  I  am  a  lover  of  truth,  puts  me  upon  my  guard  against 
deception.  I  must,  therefore,  look  sharp,  and  well  consider 
every  step  I  take. 

3.  Cri.  You  may  remember,  Atciphron,  you  proposed,  for 
the  subject  of  our  present  conference  the  consideration  of 
certain  diificulties  and  objections  which  you  had  to  offer 
against  the  Christian  rehgion.  We  are  now  ready  to  hear 
and  consider  whatever  you  shall  think  tit  to  produce  of  that 
kind.  Atheism,  and  a  wrong  notion  of  Christianity,  as  of 
something  hurtful  to  mankind,  are  great  prejudices ;  the 
removal  of  which  may  dispose  a  man  to  argue  with  candour, 
and  submit  to  reasonable  proof:  but  the  removing  pre- 
judices against  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  reckoned  prejudicing 
in  its  favour.  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  justice  to  your  cause,  without  being  fond 
of  it. 

Ak.  O  Crito !  that  man  may  thank  his  stars  to  whom 
nature  hath  given  a  sublime  soul,  who  can  raise  himself 
above  popular  opinions,  and,  looking  down  on  the  herd  of 
mankind,  behold  them  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
whole  earth,  divided  and  subdivided  into  numberless  nations 
and  tribes,  differing  in  notions  and  tenets,  as  in  language, 
manners,  and  dress.  The  man  who  takes  a  general  view  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  from  this  lofty  stand,  above 
the  reach  of  prejudice,  seems  to  breathe  a  purer  air,  and  to 
see  by  a  clearer  light :  but  how  to  impart  thb  clear  and  ex- 
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tensive  view  to  those  irtio  are  wandering  beneath  in  the 
nanow  dai^  paths  of  eiror  1  This  indeed  is  a  haid  task ; 
jet,  hard  as  it  is,  I  shall  try  if  by  any  means 

CUni  toK  pcaum  pncpandere  lumuui  menti, — Ldcbkt. 

Know  then  that  all  the  various  castes  or  sects  of  the  sons  of 
men  have  each  their  faith,  and  their  religious  system,  ger- 
minating and  sprouting  forth  from  that  common  grain  of 
Enthusiasm  which  is  an  original  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  human  nature.  They  shall  each  tell  of  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  revelations  from  beaveOi 
divine  oracles,  and  the  like.  AU  which  pretensions,  when  I 
r^ard  with  an  impartial  eye,  it  is  impossible  I  should  assent 
to  all,  when  I  find  within  myself  something  that  withholds 
me  from  assenting  to  any  of  them.  For,  although  I  may  be 
willing  to  follow,  so  far  as  common  sense  and  the  light  ol 
nature  lead;  yet  the  same  reason  that  bids  me  yidd  to 
nUional  proof  forbids  me  to  admit  opinions  without  proof. 
This  holds  in  general  against  all  revelations  whatsoever. 
And  be  this  my  first  objection  against  the  Christian  in 
paitJcular. 

Cri.  As  this  objection  supposes  there  is  no  proof  or  reason 
for  believing  the  Christian  reveladon,  if  good  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  such  belief,  it  comes  to  nothing.  Now,  I  pre- 
sume you  will  grant  the  authority  of  the  reporter  is  a  true 
and  proper  reason  for  believing  reports  :  and  the  better  this 
authority,  the  juster  claim  it  hath  to  our  assent ;  but  the 
authority  of  God  is  on  all  accounts  the  best :  whatever  there- 
fore comes  from  God,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  believe. 


Cri.  And  are  not  miracles,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
prophecies,  joined  with  the  excellency  of  its  doctrine,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  came  from  God? 

j4/e.  Miracles,  indeed,  would  prove  something.  But  what 
proof  have  we  of  these  miracles  ? 

Cri.  Proof  of  the  same  kind  that  we  have  or  can  have  of 
any  facts  done  a  great  way  off,  and  a  long  time  ago.  We 
have  authentic  accounts  transmitted  down  to  us  from  eye- 
witnesses, whom  we  cannot  conceive  tempted  to  impose 
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>  by  any  buman  'motive  whatsoever ;  inasmuch  as 
^tfiey  acted  therein  contrary  to  their  interests,  their  prejudices, 
and  the  very  principles  in  which  they  had  been  nursed 
and  educated.  These  accounts  were  confiraied  by  the  un- 
paralleled subversion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  is  a  standing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  particularly  of  the  predictions  of 
our  blessed  Saviour.  These  accounts,  within  less  than  a 
century,  were  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  believed 
by  great  numbers  of  people.  These  same  accounts  were 
committed  to  writing,  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  handed  down  with  the  same  respect  and  consent  of 
Christians  in  the  most  distant  churches. 

Do  you  not  see,  said  Alciphron,  staring  full  at  Crito,  thai 
all  this  hangs  fay  tradition  ?  And  tradition,  take  my  word 
for  it,  gives  but  a  weak  hold  ;  it  is  a  chain,  whereof  the  first 
links  may  be  stronger  than  steel,  and  yet  the  last  weak  as 
wax,  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Imagine  a  picture  copied  suc- 
cessively by  a  hundred  painters,  one  from  another  ;  how  like 
must  the  last  copy  be  to  the  original !  How  lively  and  dis- 
tinct will  an  image  be,  after  a  hundred  reflexions  between 
two  parallel  mirrors !  Thus  like  and  thus  lively  do  I  think 
a  faint  vanishing  tradition,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years.  Some  men  have  a  false  heart,  others  a 
wrong  head ;  and,  where  both  are  true,  the  memory  may  be 
treacherous.  Hence  there  is  still  something  added,  some- 
thing omitted,  and  something  varied  from  the  truth  :  and 
the  sum  of  many  such  additions,  deductions,  and  alterations 
accumulated  for  several  ages  doth,  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
make  quite  another  thing.' 

Cri.  Ancient  facts  we  may  know  by  tradition,  oral  or 
written  :  and  this  latter  we  may  divide  into  two  kinds,  private 
and  public,  as  writings  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  particular 
men,  or  recorded  in  public  archives.  Now,  all  these  three 
sorts  of  tradition,  for  aught  I  can  see,  concur  to  attest  the 
genuine  anlit[uity  of  the  gospels.  And  they  are  strengthened 
by  collateral  evidence  from  riles  instituted,  festivals  observed, 
and    monuments   erected    by   ancient   Christians,   such   as 

,&c.,  faianim- 
,,  p.  330  tf  «f. 
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churches,  baptisteries,  and  sepulchres.  Now,  allowit^  your 
objection  holds  against  oral  tradition,  singly  taken,  yet  I  can 
think  it  no  such  difficult  thing  to  transcribe  faithfully.  And 
things  once  committed  to  writing  are  secure  from  slips  of 
memory,  and  may  with  common  care  be  preserved  entire  so 
long  as  the  manuscript  lasts :  and  this  experience  shews  majr 
be  above  two  thousand  years.  The  Alexandrine  manuscript 
is  allowed  to  be  above  twelve  hundred  years  old  ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  there  were  then  extant  copies  four  hundred 
years  old.  A  tradition,  therefore,  of  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  old  need  have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain. 
And  these  links,  notwithstanding  that  great  length  of  time, 
may  be  very  sound  and  entire.  Since  no  reasonable  man 
will  deny,  that  an  ancient  manuscript  may  be  of  much  the 
same  credit  now  as  when  it  was  first  written.  We  have  it  on 
good  authority,  and  it  seems  probable,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  were  careful  to  transcribe  copies  of  the  gospels 
and  epistles  for  their  private  use ;  and  that  other  copies  were 
preserved  as  public  records,  in  the  several  churches  through- 
out the  world  ;  and  that  portions  thereof  were  constantly  read 
in  their  assemblies.  Can  more  be  said  to  prove  the  writings 
of  classic  authors,  or  ancient  records  of  any  kind  authentic  ? 

Alciphron,  addressing  his  discourse  to  Euphranor,  said — 
It  is  one  thing  to  silence  an  adversary,  and  another  to  con- 
vince him.     What  do  you  think,  Euphranor? 

Eupk.  Doubtless,  it  is. 

Ale.  But  what  I  want  is  to  be  convinced. 

Eupk.  That  point  is  not  so  clear. 

Ale.  But  if  a  man  had  ever  so  much  mind,  he  cannot  be 
convinced  by  probable  arguments  against  demonstration. 

Eupk.  I  grant  he  cannot. 

4.  Ale.  Now,  it  is  as  evident  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  that  no  Divine  faith  can  possibly  be  built  upon  tradition. 
Suppose  an  honest  and  credulous  countryman  catechised  and 
lectured  every  Sunday  by  his  parish  priest:  it  is  plain  he 
beUeves  in  the  parson,  and  not  in  God.  He  knows  nothing 
of  revelations,  and  doctrines,  and  miracles  but  what  the 
priest  tells  him.  This  he  believes,  and  this  faith  is  purely 
human.  If  you  say  he  has  the  Liturgy  and  the  Bible  for  the 
foundation  of  his  faith,  the  difficulty  still  recurs.     For,  as  to 
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the  Liturgy,  he  pins  bis  faith  upon  the  civil  magistrate,  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastic :  neither  of  which  can  pretend  Divine 
inspiration.  Then  for  the  Bible,  he  takes  both  that  and  his 
Prayer-book  on  tiust  from  the  printer,  who,  he  believes, 
made  true  editions  from  true  copies.  Vou  see  then  faith, 
but  what  faith?  Faith  in  the  priest,  in  the  magistrate,  in  the 
printer,  editor,  transcriber,  none  of  which  can  with  any  pre- 
tence be  called  Divine.  I  had  the  hint  from  Cratylus  ;  it  is 
a  shaft  out  of  his  quiver,  and  believe  me,  a  keen  one.' 

Euph.  Let  me  take  and  make  trial  of  this  same  shafl  in 
my  hands.  Suppose  then  your  countryman  hears  a  magis- 
trate declare  the  law  from  the  bench,  or  suppose  he  reads  it 
in  a  statute-book.  What  think  you,  is  the  printer  or  the 
justice  the  true  and  proper  object  of  his  faith  and  submission  7 
Or  do  you  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  whereon  to  found 
those  loyal  acts,  and  in  which  they  do  really  terminate? 
Again,  suppose  you  read  a  passage  in  Tacitus  that  you  believe 
true ;  would  you  say  you  assented  to  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  printer  or  transcriber  rather  than  the  historian  ? 

Ale.  Perhaps  I  would,  and  perhaps  I  would  not.  I  do 
not  think  myself  obliged  to  answer  these  points.  What  is 
this  but  transferring  the  question  from  one  subject  to 
another?  That  which  we  considered  was  neither  law  nor 
profane  history,  but  religious  tradition,  and  Divine  faith.  _  I 
see  plainly  what  you  aim  at,  but  shall  never  take  for  an 
answer  to  one  difficulty,  the  starting  of  another. 

Cri.  O  Alciphron !  there  is  no  taking  hold  of  you,  who 
expect  that  others  should  (as  you  were  pleased  to  express) 
hold  fair  and  stand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their  pre- 
judices. How  shall  he  argue  with  you  but  from  your  con- 
cessions, and  how  can  he  know  what  you  grant  except  you 
will  be  pleased  to  tell  him  ? 

Euph.  But,  to  save  you  the  trouble,  for  once  I  will  sup- 
pose an  answer.  My  question  admits  but  of  two  answers  : 
take  your  choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow  that,  by  a 
parity  of  reason,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  a  man  may  have 
Divine  faith,  though  he  never  felt  inspiration  or  saw  a  miracle : 
inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  possible  for  the  mind,  through  what- 

'  S<e  "Characterislics,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  319-334;  «1so  Tindal,  "Chris- 
tianity as  old,"  &c.,  p.  3*4- — Ed. 
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ever  conduit,  oral  or  scriptural,  Divine  revelation  be  derived, 
to  carry  its  thoughts  and  submission  up  to  the  source,  and 
terminate  its  faith  not  in  human  but  Divine  authority ;  not 
in  the  instrument  or  vessel  of  conveyance,  but  in  the  great 
origin  itself,  as  its  proper  and  true  object  From  the  other 
answer  it  will  follow  that  you  introduce  a  general  scepticism 
into  human  knowledge,  and  break  down  the  hinges  on  which 
civil  government,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  turn  and 
depend :  in  a  word,  that  you  would  destroy  human  £uth  to 
get  rid  of  Divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with  your  professing 
that  you  want  to  be  convinced  I  leave  you  to  consider. 

5.  Ale.  I  should  in  earnest  be  glad  to  be  convinced  one 
way  or  other,  and  come  to  some  conclusion.  But  I  have  so 
many  objections  in  store  you  are  not  to  count  much  upon 
getting  over  one.  Depend  on  it  you  shall  find  me  behave 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  truth.  I  will  propose  my 
objections  briefly  and  plainly,  and  accept  of  reasonable 
answers  as  fast  as  you  can  give  them.  Come,  Euphranor, 
make  the  most  of  your  tradition  ;  you  can  never  make  that 
a  constant  and  universal  one,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  unknown,  or  at  best  disputed,  in  the  Church  for  several 
ages :  and  this  is  the  case  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment For,  though  we  have  now  a  canon,  as  they  call  it, 
settled,  yet  every  one  must  see  and  own  that  tradition  cannot 
grow  stronger  by  age ;  and  that  what  was  uncertain  in  the 
primitive  times  cannot  be  undoubted  in  the  subsequent^ 
What  say  you  to  this,  Euphranor? 

Euph,  I  should  be  glad  to  conceive  your  meaning  clearly 
before  I  return  an  answer.  It  seems  to  me  this  objection  of 
yours  supposeth  that  where  a  tradition  hath  been  constant 
and  undisputed,  such  tradition  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof; 
but  that  where  the  tradition  is  defective,  the  proof  must  be 
so  too.     Is  this  your  meaning  ? 

Ale,  It  is. 

Euph,  Consequently  the  Gospels,  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
which  were  universally  received  in  the  beginning,  and  never 
since  doubted  of  by  the  Church,  must,  notwithstanding  this 
objection,  be  in  reason  admitted  for  genuine.    And,  if  these 

^  See  "Characteristics,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  330,  331. — Ed. 
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books  contain,  as  they  really  do,  all  those  points  that  come 
into  controversy  between  you  and  me,  what  need  I  dispute 
with  you  about  the  authority  of  some  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  came  later  to  be  generally  known  and  re- 
ceived in  the  Church  ?  If  a  man  assent  to  the  undisputed 
books,  he  is  no  longer  an  infidel ;  though  he  should  not 
hold  the  Revelations,  or  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  or  Jude,  or 
the  latter  of  St.  Peter,  or  the  two  last  of  St.  John  to  be 
canonical.  The  additional  authority  of  these  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture  may  have  its  weight  in  particular  controversies 
between  Christians,  but  can  add  nothing  to  arguments  against 
an  infidel  as  such.  Wherefore,  though  I  believe  good  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  receiving  these  books,  yet  these  reasons 
seem  now  beside  our  purpose.  When  you  are  a  Christian  it 
will  be  then  time  enough  to  argue  this  point.  And  you  will 
be  the  nearer  being  so,  if  the  way  be  shortened  by  omitting 
it  for  the  present 

Ale,  Not  so  near  neither  as  you  perhaps  imagine :  for,  not- 
withstanding all  the  fair  and  plausible  things  you  may  say 
about  tradition,  when  I  consider  the  spirit  of  forgery  which 
reigned  in  the  primitive  times,  and  reflect  on  the  several 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  attributed  to  the  apostles,  which 
yet  are  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  I  confess  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  the  whole. 

Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  suspect  all  Plato's 
writings  for  spurious,  because  the  "  Dialogue  upon  Death," 
for  instance,  is  allowed  to  be  so  ?  Or  will  you  admit  none  of 
TuUy's  writings  to  be  genuine,  because  Sigonius  imposed  a 
book  of  his  own  writing  for  Tull/s  treatise  "De  Consolatione," 
and  the  imposture  passed  for  some  time  on  the  world  ? 

Ale,  Suppose  I  admit  for  the  works  of  Tully  and  Plato 
those  that  commonly  pass  for  such.     What  then  ? 

Euph,  Why  then  I  would  fain  know  whether  it  be  equal 
and  impartial  in  a  free-thinker,  to  measure  the  credibility  of 
profane  and  sacred  books  by  a  different  rule.  Let  us  know 
upon  what  foot  we  Christians  are  to  argue  with  minute  philo- 
sophers ;  whether  we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  common 
maxims  in  logic  and  criticism  ?  If  we  may,  be  pleased  to 
assign  a  reason  why  supposititious  writings,  which  in  the  style 
and  manner  and  matter  bear  visible  marks  of  imposture,  and 
have  accordingly  been  rejected  by  the  Church,  can  be  made 

II.  BB 
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an  argument  against  those  which  have  been  universally  re- 
ceived, and  handed  down  by  an  unanimous  constant  tradition. 
I  know  nothing  truly  valuable  that  hath  not  been  counter- 
feited ;  therefore  this  argument  is  universal :  but  that  which 
concludes  against  all  things  is  to  be  admitted  against  none.^ 
There  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  great  societies  of  men 
many  capricious,  vain,  or  wicked  impostors,  who  for  different 
ends  have  abused  the  world  by  spurious  writings,  and  created 
work  for  critics  both  in  profane  and  sacred  learning.  And  it 
would  seem  as  silly  to  reject  the  true  writings  of  profane 
authors  for  the  sake  of  the  spurious,  as  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  among  the  heretics  and  several 
sects  of  Christians  there  should  be  none  capable  of  the  like 
imposture. 

A/c.  I  see  no  means  for  judging :  it  is  all  dark  and  doubt- 
ful ;  mere  guess-work,  at  so  great  distance  of  time. 

Cri,  But  if  I  know  that  a  number  of  fit  persons,  met 
together  in  Council,  did  examine  and  distinguish  authentic 
¥rritings  from  spurious,  relating  to  a  point  of  the  highest 
concern,  in  an  age  near  the  date  of  those  writings ;  though 
I  at  the  distance  of  many  more  centuries  had  no  other  proof, 
yet  their  decision  may  be  of  weight  to  determine  my  judg- 
ment. Since  it  is  probable  they  might  have  had  several  proofs 
and  reasons  for  what  they  did,  and  not  at  all  improbable 
that  those  reasons  might  be  lost  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time.* 

6.  A/c,  But,  be  the  tradition  ever  so  well  attested,  and  the 
books  ever  so  genuine,  yet  I  cannot  suppose  them  wrote  by 
persons  divinely  inspired  so  long  as  I  see  in  them  certain 
characters  inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition.  Surely  the 
purest  language,  the  most  perfect  style,  the  exactest  method, 
and  in  a  word  all  the  excellences  of  good  writing,  might  be 
expected  in  a  piece  composed  or  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  books  wherein  we  find  the  reverse  of  all  this,  it 
were  impious  not  to  reject,  but  to  attribute  to  the  Divinity.' 

Euph,  Say,  Alciphron,  are  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  die 

*  From  "  I  know  nothing,"  to  this  point  (three  lines),  was  added  to 
the  third  edition. — Ed. 

'  Vide  Can.  Ix.,  Concil.  Laodicen.  (The  last  two  speeches  were 
added  to  the  second  edition.) 

'  "  Characteristics,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  229-235. 
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ocean,  bounded  by  straight  lines?  Are  the  hills  and 
mountains  exact  cones  or  pj^ramids  ?  Or  the  stars  cast  into 
regular  figures  ? 

Ak.  They  are  not. 

Euph.  But  in  the  works  of  insects  we  may  observe  figures 
as  exact  as  if  they  were  drawn  by  the  rule  and  compass. 

Ale,  We  may. 

Euph,  Should  it  not  seem,  therefore,  that  a  regular  exact- 
ness, or  scrupulous  attention  to  what  men  call  the  rules  of 
art,  is  not  observed  in  the  great  productions  of  the  Author 
of  nature  ? 

Ale,  It  should. 

Euph,  And  when  a  great  prince  declareth  his  will  in  laws 
and  edicts  to  his  subjects,  is  he  careful  about  a  pure  style  or 
elegant  composition  ?  Does  he  not  leave  his  secretaries  and 
clerks  to  express  his  sense  in  their  own  words  ?  Is  not  the 
phrase  on  such  occasions  thought  proper  if  it  conveys  as 
much  as  was  intended  ?  And  would  not  the  divine  strain  of 
certain  modern  critics  be  judged  affected,  and  improper  for 
such  uses  ? 

Ale,  It  must  be  owned,  laws,  and  edicts,  and  grants,  for 
solecism  and  tautology,  are  very  offensive  to  the  harmonious 
ears  of  an  ingenious  man. 

Euph,  Why  then  should  we  expect  in  the  Oracles  of  God 
an  exactness  that  would  be  misbecoming  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  earthly  monarch,  and  which  bears  no  propor- 
tion or  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  works  of  the  creation  ? 

Ale,  But,  granting  that  a  nice  regard  to  particles  and 
critical  rules  is  a  thing  too  little  and  mean  to  be  expected  in 
Divine  revelations  ;  and  that  there  is  more  force,  and  spirit, 
and  true  greatness  in  a  negligent,  unequal  style,  than  in  the 
well-turn^  periods  of  a  polite  writer ;  yet  what  is  all  this  to 
the  bald  and  flat  compositions  of  those  you  call  the  Divine 
penmen  ?  I  can  never  be  persuaded  the  Supreme  Being 
would  pick  out  the  poorest  and  meanest  scribblers  for  his 
secretaries. 

Euph  O  Alciphron  !  if  I  durst  follow  my  own  judgment, 
I  should  be  apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in  the  style 
of  the  Holy  Scripture :  in  the  narrative  parts  a  strain  so  simple 
and  unaffected :  in  the  devotional  and  prophetic  so  animated 
and  sublime :  and  in  the  doctrinal  parts  such  an  air  of  dignity 
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Kod  authority  as  seems  to  speak  their  original  Divine.  But 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  dispute  about  taste ;  much  less  set 
up  my  judgment  on  so  nice  a  point  against  that  of  the  wits, 
and  men  of  genius,  with  which  your  sect  abounds.  And  I 
have  no  temptation  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  me  the 
Oracles  of  God  are  not  the  less  so  for  being  delivered  in  a 
plain  dress,  rather  than  in  "the  enticing  words  of  man's 


Ale.  This  may  perhaps  be  an  apology  for  some  simplicity 
and  negligence  in  writing. 

7.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  nonsense,  crude 
nonsense?'  Of  which  I  could  easily  assign  many  instances, 
having  once  in  my  hfe  read  the  Scripture  through  with  that 
very  view.  Look  here,  said  he,  opening  a  Bible,  in  the 
forty-ninth  Psalm,  the  author  begins  magnificently,  calUng 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  give  ear,  and  assuring 
them  his  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom,  and  the  meditation 
of  bis  heart  shall  be  of  understanding  : 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu  ? 

He  bath  no  sooner  done  with  his  preface  but  he  puts  this 
senseless  question,  "  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of 
evil ;  when  the  wickedness  of  my  heels  shall  compass  me 
about?"  The  iniquity  of  my  heels  !  What  nonsense  after 
such  a  solemn  introduction  ! 

Eupk.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  naturally  weak  eyes,  and 
know  there  are  many  things  that  I  cannot  see,  which  are 
nevertheless  distinctly  seen  by  others.  I  do  not  therefore 
conclude  a  thing  to  be  absolutely  invisible,  because  it  is  so 
to  me.  And,  since  it  is  possible  it  may  be  with  my  under- 
standing as  it  is  with  my  eyes,  I  dare  not  pronounce  a  thing 
to  be  nonsense,  because  I  do  not  understand  it.  Of  this 
passage  many  interpretations  are  given.  The  word  rendered 
heeh  may  signify  fraud  or  supplantation :  by  some  it  is  trans- 
lated "  past  wickedness,"  the  heel  being  the  hinder  part  of 
the  foot ;  by  others  "  iniquity  in  the  end  of  my  days,"  the 
heel  being  one  extremity  of  the  body ;  by  some  "  the  iniquity 
of  my  enemies  that  may  supplant  me ; "  by  others  "  my  own 

'  See  Tindal,  "  Christianity  as  old,"  Sc,  pp.  64,  307-309. — Ed. 
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Its  or  iniquities  which  I  have  passed  over  as  light  matters, 
and  trampled  under  my  feet."  Some  render  it  "  the  iniquity 
of  my  ways;"  others,  "my  transgressions,  which  are  like 
slips  and  slidings  of  the  heel."  And  after  all,  might  not  this 
expression,  so  harsh  and  odd  to  English  ears,  have  been  very 
natural  and  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which,  as  every 
Other  language,  had  its  idioms?  the  force  and  propriety 
whereof  may  as  easily  be  conceived  lost  in  a  long  tract  of 
time,  as  the  signification  of  divers  Hebrew  words  which  are 
not  now  intelligible,  though  nobody  doubts  but  they  had 
once  a  meaning  as  well  as  the  other  words  of  that  language. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  certain  f)assages  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lure  may  not  be  understood,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  its 
penman  wrote  nonsense  ;  for  I  conceive  nonsense  to  be  one 
thing,  and  unintelligible  another. 

Cri.  An  English  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  one  day 
'entertaining  some  foreigners  at  his  house  sent  a  servant  to 

low  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  tumult  in  the  yard,  who 

ought  him  word,  "  the  horses  were  fallen  together  by  the 

lis."  His  guests  inquiring  what  the  matter  was,  he  translates 
it  literally,  La  ehevaux  soitt  totnbes  ensemble  par  les  oreiiles: 
which  made  them  stare  ;  what  expressed  a  very  plain  sense 
in  the  original  English  being  incomprehensible  when  rendered 
word  for  word  into  French.  And  I  remember  to  have  heard 
a  man  excuse  the  bulls  of  his  countrymen,  by  supposing  them 
so  many  literal  translations. 

Euph.  But,  not  to  grow  tedious,  I  refer  to  the  critics  and 
commentators,  where  you  will  6nd  the  use  of  this  remark, 
which,  clearing  up  several  obscure  passages  you  take  for 
nonsense,  may  possibly  incline  you  lo  suspect  your  own 
judgment  of  the  rest  In  this  very  psalm  you  have  pitched 
on,  the  good  sense  and  moral  contained  in  what  follows, 
should,  methinks,  make  a  candid  reader  judge  favourably  of 
the  original  sense  of  the  author,  in  that  part  which  he  could 
not  understand.  Say,  Alciphron,  in  reading  the  classics,  do 
you  forthwith  conclude  every  passage  to  be  nonsense  that 
you  cannot  make  sense  of? 

Ale.  By  no  means ;  difficulties  must  be  supposed  to  rise 
from  different  idioms,  old  customs,  hints,  and  allusions, 
clear  in  one  time  or  place,  and  obscure  in  another. 

Euph.  And  why  will  you  not  judge  of  Scripture  by  the 
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same  rule  ?  These  sources  of  obscurity  you  mention  are  all 
common  both  to  sacred  and  profane  writings ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  an  exacter  knowledge  in  language  and  edr- 
cumstances  would  in  both  cause  dttliculttes  to  vanish  like 
shades  before  the  light  of  the  sun.  Jeremiah,  to  describe  a 
furious  invader,  saith,  "  Behold  he  shall  come  up  as  a  lioa 
from  the  swelling  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the 
strong."  One  would  be  apt  to  think  this  passage  odd  and 
improper,  and  that  it  had  been  more  reasonable  to  have  said, 
"a  lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  desert."  But  travellers, 
as  an  ingenious  man  observes,  who  have  seen  the  river 
Jordan  bounded  by  low  lands  with  many  reeds  or  thickets 
affording  shelter  to  wild  beasts  (which  being  suddenly  dis- 
lodged by  a  rapid  overflowing  of  the  river  rush  into  the 
upland  country),  perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the 
comparison ;  and  that  the  difficulty  proceeds,  not  from 
nonsense  in  the  writer,  but  from  ignorance  in  the  reader.' 

'  In  the  lirst  and  second  editions  this  passage  followed  here  :  "  It  is 
needless  to  amass  together  instances  which  may  be  found  in  every  com- 
mentator. I  only  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  sometimes  men  looking  higher 
01  deeper  than  they  need,  for  a  profound  or  remote  sense,  overlook  the 
natural  obvious  sense  lying,  if  I  may  so  say,  at  their  feel,  and  so  make 
difficulties  instead  of  finding  Ihem.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  of  that 
celebrated  passage,  which  tiath  created  so  much  work,  in  St.  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  :  'What  shall  Ihey  do  which  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead?'  I  remember  to  have  heard  this  text  explained  by  Laches, 
the  vicai  of  our  parish,  to  my  neighbour  Lycon.  who  wns  much  pel- 
pleied  about  its  meaning.  If  it  had  been  translated,  as  it  might  very 
justly,  '  baptized  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,'  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches, 
why  people  should  be  puzzled  about  the  sense  of  this  passage ;  for,  tell 
me,  I  breech  you,  for  whose  sake  do  you  think  those  Chnstians  were 
baptized  P  For  whose  sake,  answered  Lycon,  but  theii  own  ?  How  do 
you  mean,  for  their  own  sake  in  this  life,  or  the  next  ?  Doubtless,  in 
the  next,  forit  was  plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in  this.  They  were 
then,  replied  Laches,  baptized  not  for  the  sake  of  themselves  while 
living,  but  for  the  sake  of  themselves  when  dead  ;  riot  for  the  living,  but 
the  dead  ?  I  grant  it.  Baptism,  therefore,  mt^st  have  been  to  them  m 
fruitless  thing,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  It  must.  Whence  Laches 
inferred  that  St.  Paul's  argument  was  clear  and  pertinent  for  the  resur- 
rection :  and  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  arguniftUum  ad  hamint'n  to  those 
who  had  sought  baptism.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposit^  that  living  men  were  in  those  days  baptized  instead 
of  those  who  died  without  baptism,  or  of  running  into  any  other  odd 
suppositions  or  strained  and  far-fetched  interpretation  to  make  sense  of 
this  passage." — Ed. 
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'Ic.  Here  and  there  a  difficult  passage  may  be  cleared : 
there  are  many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  man  can  account 
for.  What  say  you  to  those  discoveries,  made  by  some  of 
our  learned  writers,  of  false  citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
found  in  the  Gospel  ? 

Euph.  That  some  few  passages  are  cited  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Old,  and  by  the  Fathers  out 
of  the  New,  which  are  not  in  so  many  words  to  be  found  in 
them,  is  no  new  discovery  of  minute  philosophers,  but  was 
known  and  observed  long  before  by  Christian  writers ;  who 
have  made  no  scruple  lo  grant  that  some  things  might  have 
been  inserted  by  careless  or  mistaken  transcribers  into  the 
text,  from  the  margin,  others  left  out,  and  others  altered ; 
whence  so  many  various  readings  But  these  are  things  of 
small  moment,  and  which  all  other  ancient  authors  have 
been  subject  to;  and  upon  which  no  point  of  doctrine 
depends  which  may  not  be  proved  without  them.  Nay 
further,  if  it  be  any  advantage  to  your  cause,  it  hath  been 
observed,  that  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  as  recited  in  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  varies  in 
about  forty  places,  if  you  regard  every  httle  verbal  or  literal 
difference;  and  that  a  critic  may  now  and  then  discover 
small  variations  is  what  nobody  can  deny.  But,  to  make 
the  most  of  these  concessions,  what  can  you  infer  from  them 
more  than  that  the  design  of  the  Holy  Scripture  was  not  to 
make  us  exactly  knowing  in  circumstantials  ?  and  that  the 
Spirit  did  not  dictate  every  particle  and  syllable,  or  preserve 
them  from  every  minute  aJteration  by  miracle?  which  to 
believe,  would  look  like  Rabbinical  superstition. 

AU.  But  what  marks  of  Divinity  can  possibly  be  tn 
writings  which  do  not  reach  the  exactness  even  of  human 
an? 

Euph.  I  never  thought  nor  expected  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lure  should  show  itself  Divine,  by  a  circumstantial  accuracy 
of  narration,  by  exactness  of  method,  by  strictly  observing 
the  rules  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  criticism,  in  harmonious 
periods,  in  el^ant  and  choice  expressions,  or  in  technical 
definitions  and  parritions.  These  things  would  look  too  like 
a  human  composition.  Methinks  there  is  in  that  simple, 
unaffected,  artless,  unequal,  bold,  figurative  style  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  a  character  singularly  great  and  majestic, 
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and  that  looks  more  like  Divine  insjHntion  than  any  other 
composition  that  I  know.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  shall 
not  dispute  a  point  of  criticism  with  the  gentlemen  of  youi 
sect,  who,  it  seems,  are  the  modem  standard  for  wit  and 
taste. 

Ak.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist  on  small  slips,  or  the  in- 
accuracy of  citing  or  transcribing.  And  I  freely  own,  that 
repetitions,  want  of  method,  or  want^f  exactness  in  circum- 
stances, are  not  the  things  that  chiefly  stick  with  me ;  no 
more  than  the  plain  patriarchal  manners,  or  the  peculiar 
usages  and  customs  of  the  Jews  and  first  Christians,  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  and  that  to  reject  the  Scripture  on  such 
accounts  would  be  to  act  like  those  French  wits  who  censure 
Homer  because  they  do  not  find  in  him  the  style,  notions, 
and  manners  of  their  own  age  and  country.  Was  there 
nothing  else  to  divide  us,  I  should  make  no  great  difficulty 
of  owning  that  a  popular  incorrect  style  might  answer  the 
general  ends  of  revelation,  as  well  perhaps  as  a  more  critical 
and  exact  one.  But  the  obscurity  still  sticks  with  me. 
Methinks  if  the  supreme  Being  had  spoke  to  man.  He 
would  have  spoke  clearly  to  him,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
should  not  need  a  comment. 

S.  Euph.  You  seem,  Alciphron,  to  think  obscurity  a 
defect ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  no  defect,  there  would 
then  be  no  force  in  this  objection. 

Ah.  I  grant  there  would  not 

Euph.  Fray  tell  me,  are  not  speech  and  style  instmmental 
to  convey  thoughts  and  notions,  to  beget  knowledge.  Opinion, 
and  assent  ? 

Ak.  This  is  true. 

Euph.  And  is  not  the  perfection  of  an  instrument  to  be 
measured  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  subservient  ? 

AU.  It  is. 

Euph.  What  therefore  is  a  defect  in  one  instrument  may 
be  none  in  another.  For  instance,  edged  Cools  are  in  general 
designed  to  cut ;  hut,  the  uses  of  an  axe  and  a  razor  being 
different,  it  is  no  defect  in  an  axe  that  it  hath  not  the  keen 
edge  of  a  razor ;  nor  in  a  razor  that  it  hath  not  the  weight 
or  strength  of  an  axe. 

AU.  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  true. 
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■  Euph.  And  may  we  not  say  in  general,  that  every  instm- 
'inent  is  perfect  which  answers  the  purpose  or  intention  of 
him  who  useth  it  7 

Ale.  We  may. 

Euph.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  no  man's  speech  is 
defective  in  point  of  clearness,  though  it  should  not  be  in- 
telligible to  all  men,  if  it  be  sufficiently  so  to  those  who  he 
intended  should  understand  it ;  or  though  it  should  not  in 
all  parts  be  equally  clear,  or  convey  a  perfect  knowledge, 
where  he  intended  only  an  imperfect  hint. 

AU.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  know  the  intention  of 
the  speaker,  to  be  able  to  know  whether  his  style  be  obscure 
through  defect  or  design  ? 

AU.  We  ought. 

Euph.  But  is  it  possible  for  one  man  to  know  all  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  Cod's  revelations? 

Ale.  It  is  not. 

Euph.  How  then  can  you  tell  but  the  obscurity  of  some 
ports  of  Scripture  may  well  consist  with  the  purpose  which 
you  know  not,  and  consequently  be  no  argument  against  its 
coming  from  God?  The  books  of  Holy  Scripture  were 
written  in  ancient  languages,  at  distant  times,  on  sundry 
occasions,  and  very  different  subjects.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  imagine  that  some  parts  or  passages  might 
have  been  clearly  enough  understood  by  those  for  whose 
proper  use  they  were  principally  designed,  and  yet  seem 
obscure  to  us,  who  speak  another  language,  and  live  in  other 
times  ?  Is  it  at  all  absurd  or  unsuitable  to  the  notion  we 
have  of  God  or  man,  to  suppose  that  God  may  reveal,  and 
yet  reveal  with  a  reserve  upon  certain  remote  and  sublime 
subjects,  content  to  give  us  hints  and  glimpses,  rather  than 
views?  May  we  not  also  suppose,  from  the  reason  of  things 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  thai  some  points,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  more  dearly  explained,  were  left  obscure 
merely  to  encourage  our  diligence  and  modesty  ?  Two 
virtues,  which,  if  it  might  not  seem  disrespectful  to  such 
great  men,  I  would  recommend  to  the  minute  philosophers. 

Lysicles  replied,  This  indeed  is  excellent  1  You  expect 
hat  men  of  sense  and  spirit  should  in  great  humility  put 
mt  their   eyes,  and    blindly  swallow   all   the  absurdities 
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and  nonsense  that  shall  be  offered  to  them  for  Divine 
revelation. 

Euph,  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them  open  their 
eyes,  look  sharply,  and  try  the  spirit,  whether  it  is  of  God ; 
and  not  supinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in  the  gross  all 
religions  together,  piety  with  superstition,  truth  for  the  sake 
of  error,  matter  of  fact  for  the  sake  of  fiction :  a  conduct 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  absurd  in  history,  physic,  or 
any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry.  But,  to  compare  the 
Christian  system,  or  Holy  Scriptures,  with  other  pretences 
to  Divine  revelation ;  to  consider  impartially  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  events  therein  contained ;  weigh  them  in  the 
balance  with  any  other  religious,  natural,  moral,  or  historical 
accoimts ;  and  diligently  to  examine  all  those  proofs,  internal 
and  external,  that  for  so  many  ages  have  been  able  to  in- 
fluence and  persuade  so  many  wise,  learned,  and  inquisitive 
men  :  perhaps  they  might  find  in  it  certain  peculiar  characters 
which  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  all  other  religions  and 
pretended  revelations,  whereon  to  ground  a  reasonable  faith. 
In  which  case,  I  leave  them  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  reject  with  peremptory  scorn  a  revelation  so  dis- 
tinguished and  attested,  upon  account  of  obscurity  in  some 
parts  of  it  ?  and  whether  it  would  seem  beneath  men  of 
their  sense  and  spirit  to  acknowledge  that,  for  aught  they 
know,  a  light  inadequate  to  things  may  yet  be  adequate  to 
the  purpose  of  Providence?  and  whether  it  might  be  un- 
becoming their  sagacity  and  critical  skill  to  own,  that  literal 
translations  from  books  in  an  ancient  oriental  tongue,  wherein 
there  are  so  many  peculiarities,  as  to  the  manner  of  writing, 
the  figures  of  speech,  and  the  idioms,  so  remote  from  all  our 
modern  languages,  and  in  which  we  have  no  other  coeval 
writings  extant,  might  well  be  obscure  in  many  places,  especi- 
ally such  as  treat  of  subjects  sublime  and  difficult  in  their 
own  nature,  or  allude  to  things,  customs,  or  events  very 
distant  from  our  knowledge  ?  And  lastly,  whether  it  might 
not  become  their  character,  as  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
men,  to  consider  the  Bible  in  the  same  light  they  would 
profane  authors  ?  Men  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance  for 
transpositions,  omissions,  and  literal  errors  of  transcribers  in 
other  ancient  books;  and  very  great  for  the  difference  of 
style  and  manner,  especially  in  Eastern  writings,  such  as  the 
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remains  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius,  and  why  not  in  the 
Prophets  ?  In  reading  Horace  or  Persius,  to  make  out  the 
sense,  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  discover  a  hidden  drama, 
and  why  not  in  Solomon  or  St.  Paul?  I  hear  there  are 
certain  ingenious  men  who  despise  King  David's  poetry,  and 
yet  profess  to  admire  Homer  and  Pindar.  If  there  be  no 
prejudice  or  affectation  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a  literal 
version  from  those  authors  into  English  prose,  and  they  will 
then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  Psalms. 

Ale,  You  may  discourse  and  expatiate ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  you  have  said  or  shall  say,  it  is  a  clear  point,  that  a 
revelation  which  doth  not  reveal  can  be  no  better  than  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  not  acknowledge  the 
light  of  the  sim  to  be  the  most  glorious  production  of  Pro- 
vidence in  this  natural  world  ? 

Ak,  Suppose  I  do. 

Euph,  This  light,  nevertheless,  which  you  cannot  deny  to 
be  of  God's  maJcing,  shines  only  on  the  surface  of  things, 
shines  not  at  all  in  the  night,  shines  imperfectly  in  the  twi- 
light, is  often  interrupted,  refracted,  and  obscured,  represents 
distant  things  and  small  things  dubiously,  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all.     Is  this  true  or  no  ? 

Ale.  It  is. 

Euph,  Should  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that  to  expect  in 
this  world  a  constant,  uniform  light  from  God,  without  any 
mixture  of  shade  or  mystery,  would  be  departing  from  the 
rule  and  analogy  of  the  creation  ?  and  that,  consequently,  it 
is  no  argument  the  light  of  revelation  is  not  Divine,  because 
it  may  not  be  so  clear  and  full  as  you  expect ;  *  or  because 
it  may  not  equally  shine  at  all  times,  or  in  all  places. 

Ale,  As  I  profess  myself  candid  and  indifferent  through- 
out this  debate,  I  must  needs  own  you  say  some  plausible 
things,  as  a  man  of  argument  will  never  fail  to  do  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  prejudices. 

9.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that 
you  may  question  and  answer,  illustrate,  and  enlarge  for 
ever,  without  being  able  to  convince  me  that  the  Clmstian 

^  From  here,  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  was  added  to  the  second 
edition. 
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religion  is  of  Divine  revelation.  I  have  said  several  thirds, 
and  have  many  more  to  say,  which,  believe  me,  have  weight 
not  only  with  myself,  but  with  many  great  men  my  very  good 
friends,  and  will  have  weight  whatever  Euphranor  can  say  to 
the  contrary. 

Eufh.  O  Alciphron !  I  envy  you  the  happiness  of  such 
acquaintance.  But,  as  my  lot,  fallen  in  this  remote  comer, 
deprives  me  of  that  advantage,  I  ^am  obliged  to  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity  which  you  and  Lysicles  have  put 
into  my  hands.  I  consider  you  as  two  able  chirui^eons, 
and  you  were  pleased  to  consider  me  as  a  patient,  whose 
cure  you  have  generously  undertaken.  Now,  a  patient 
must  have  full  liberty  to  explain  his  case,  and  tell  all  his 
symptoms,  the  concealing  of  which  might  prevent  a  perfect 
cure.  You  will  be  pleased  therefore  to  understand  me,  not 
as  objecting  to,  or  arguing  against,  either  your  skill  or 
medicines,  but  only  as  setting  forth  my  own  case,  and  the 
effects  they  have  upon  me.  Say,  Alciphron,  did  you  not  give 
me  to  understand  that  you  would  extirpate  my  prejudices? 

Ale.  It  is  true :  a  good  physician  eradicates  every  fibre  of 
the  disease.     Come,  you  shall  have  a  patient  hearing. 

Euph.  Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  God  in- 
spired particular  men,  as  organs  or  trumpets,  to  proclaim  and 
sound  forth  his  oracles  to  the  world  ?  '  And  was  not  the 
same  opinion  also  embraced  by  others  the  greatest  writers 
of  antiquity  ? 

Cri.  Socrates  seems  to  have  thought  that  all  true  poets 
spoke  by  inspiration ;  and  Tully,  that  there  was  no  extra- 
ordinary genius  without  it.  This  hath  made  some  of  our 
affected  free-thinkers  attempt  to  pass  themselves  upon  the 
world  for  enthusiasts. 

Ale.  What  would  you  infer  from  all  this  ? 

Euph.  I  would  infer  that  inspiration  should  seem  nothing 
impossible  or  absurd,  but  rather  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  notions  of  mankind.  And  this,  I  suppose, 
you  will  acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  objection  against  a 
particular  revelation,  that  there  are  so  many  pretences  to  it 
throughout  the  world. 

Ale.  O  Euphranor !   he  who  looks  into  the  bottom  of 

'  Plato  !□  lone. 
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~  things,  and  resolves  them  into  their  first  principles,  is  not 
easily  amused  with  words.  The  word  inspiration  sounds 
indeed  big,  but  let  us,  if  you  please,  take  an  original  view  of 
the  thing  signified  by  it.  To  inspire  is  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  and,  strictly  taken,  means  no  more  than  to 
breathe  or  blow  in  ;  nothing,  therefore,  can  be  inspired  but 
what  can  be  blown  or  breathed ;  and  nothing  can  be  so  but 
wind  or  vapour,  which  indeed  may  fill  or  puff  up  men  with 
fanatical  and  hypochondriacal  ravings.  This  sort  of  inspira- 
tion I  very  readily  admit. 

Euph.  What  you  say  is  subtle,  and  I  know  not  what  effect 
it  might  have  upon  me,  if  your  profound  discourse  did  not 
hinder  its  own  operation. 

AU.  How  so? 

Euph.  Tell  me,  AJciphron,  do  you  discourse,  or  do  you 
not  ?    To  me  it  seems  that  you  discourse  admirably. 

Ak.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  I  discourse. 

Euph.  But,  when  I  endeavour  to  look  into  the  bottom  of 
things,  behold  !  a  scruple  riseth  in  my  mind  how  this  can  be  ; 
for,  to  discourse  is  a  word  of  Latin  derivation,  which  originally 
sigriihes  to  run  about ;  and  a  man  cannot  run  about  but  he 
must  change  place,  and  move  his  legs ;  so  long,  therefore,  as 
you  sit  on  this  bench,  you  cannot  be  said  to  discourse. 
Solve  me  this  difficulty,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  be  able  Co 
solve  yours. 

Ale.  Vou  are  to  know,  that  discourse  is  a  word  borrowed 
from  sensible  things,  to  express  an  invisible  action  of  the 
mind,  reasoning  or  inferring  one  thing  from  another ;  and, 
in  this  translated  sense,  we  may  be  said  to  discourse  though 
we  sit  still. 

Euph.  And  may  we  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  term 
inspiration  might  be  borrowed  from  sensible  things,  to  denote 
an  action  of  God,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  influencing, 
exciting,  and  enlightening  the  mind  of  a  prophet  or  an 
apostle?  who,  in  this  secondary,  figurative,  and  translated 
sense,  may  truly  be  said  to  be  inspired,  though  there  should 
be  nothing  in  the  case  of  that  wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may,  by 
looking  into  our  own  minds,  plainly  perceive  certain  tnsdncts, 
impulses,  and  tendencies,  which,  at  proper  periods  and 
occasions,  spring  up  unaccountably  in  the  soul   of  man. 
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We  observe  very  visible  signs  of  the  same  in  all  other  animab. 
And,  these  things  being  ordinary  and  natural,  what  hinders 
but  we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  the  human  mind,  upon 
an  extraordinary  account,  to  be  moved  in  an  extraotdinaiy 
manner,  and  its  faculties  stirred  up  and  actuated  by  super- 
natural power?  That  there  are,  and  have  been,  and  are 
likely  to  be,  wild  visions  and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  nobody 
can  deny ;  hut,  to  infer  from  thence  that  there  are  no  true 
inspirations  would  be  too  like  concluding,  that  some  men 
are  not  in  their  senses,  because  other  men  are  fools.  And, 
though  I  am  no  prophet,  and  consequently  cannot  pretend 
to  a  clear  notion  of  this  matter,  yet  I  shall  not  therefore  take 
upon  me  to  deny  but  a  true  prophet  or  inspired  person  might 
have  had  a  certain  means  of  discerning  between  Divine  in- 
spiration and  hypochondriacal  fancy,  as  you  can  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  till  you  have  proved  the  contrary.  You 
may  meet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  with  this  passage,  "The 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream  :  and  he  that 
hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully:  what  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  my  word  like  as 
a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces  ?  " '  You  see  here  a  distinction  made  between 
wheat  and  chaff,  true  and  spurious,  with  the  mighty  force  and 
power  of  the  former.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting  Scrip- 
ture to  you.  I  make  my  appeal  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  heathens,  which 
seems  sufficient  to  conclude  Divine  inspiration  possible,  if 
not  probable,  at  least  till  you  prove  the  contrary. 

la  Ale.  The  possibiUty  of  inspirations  and  revelations  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny.  Make  the  best  you  can 
of  this  concession. 

Evpk.  Now  what  is  allowed  possible  we  may  suppose  in 
fact 

Ak.  We  may. 

Euph.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  God  had  been  pleased  to 
make  a  revelation  to  men ;  and  that  He  inspired  some  as  a 
means  to  instruct  others.  Having  supposed  this,  can  you 
deny  that  their  inspired  discourses  and  revelations  might 

'  Jet.,  xiiii.  a8,  89- 
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have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  that,  being  written,  after 
a  long  tract  of  time  they  might  become  in  several  places 
obscure ;  that  some  of  them  might  even  originally  have  been 
less  clear  than  others,  or  that  they  might  sufTei  some  altera- 
tion by  frequent  transcribing,  as  other  writings  are  known  to 
have  done?  Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that  all  these 
things  would  happen  ? 

AU.  I  grant  it 

Euph.  And,  granting  this,  with  what  pretence  can  you 
reject  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  not  being  Divine,  upon  the 
account  of  such  signs  or  marks  as  you  acknowledge  would 
probably  attend  a  Divine  revelation  transmitted  down  to  us 
through  so  many  ages  ? 

Ale.  But  allowing  all  that  in  reason  you  can  desire,  and 
grantmg  that  this  may  account  for  some  obscurity,  may  recon- 
cile some  small  differences,  or  satisfy  us  how  some  difficulties 
might  arise,  by  inserting,  omitting,  or  changing,  here  and 
there  a  letter,  a  word,  or  perhaps  a  sentence  ;  yet  these  are 
but  small  matters,  in  respect  of  the  much  more  considerable 
and  weighty  objections  I  could  produce  against  the  confessed 
doctrines,  or  subject-matter  of  those  writings.  Let  us  see 
what  is  contained  in  these  sacred  books,  and  then  judge 
whether  it  is  probable  or  possible  such  revelations  shotuid 
ever  have  been  made  by  God.  Now,  I  defy  the  wit  of  man 
to  contrive  anything  more  extravagant  than  the  accounts  we 
there  find  of  apparitions,  devils,  miracles,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  regeneration,  grace,  self-denial,  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  such-like  mgri  somnia  :  things  so  odd,  unaccount- 
able, and  remote  from  the  apprehension  of  mankind,  you  may 
as  soon  wash  a  blackamore  white  as  cleat  them  of  absurdity. 
No  critical  skill  can  justify  them,  no  tradition  recommend 
them,  I  will  not  say  for  Divine  revelations,  but  even  for  the 
inventions  of  men  of  sense. 

Euph.  I  had  always  a  great  opinion  of  your  sagacity,  but 
now,  Alciphron,  I  consider  you  as  something  more  than  man  ; 
else  how  should  it  be  possible  for  you  to  know  what  or  how 
far  it  may  be  proper  for  God  to  reveal  ?  Methinks  it  may 
consist  with  all  due  deference  to  the  greatest  of  human  under- 
standings, to  suppose  them  ignorant  of  many  things,  which 
are  not  suited  to  their  faculties,  or  lie  out  of  their  reach. 
Even  the  counsels  of  princes  lie  often  beyond  the  ken  of 
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their  subjects,  who  can  only  know  so  much  as  is  revealed  by 
those  at  the  helm ;  and  are  often  unqualified  to  judge  of  the 
usefulness  and  tendency  even  of  that,  till  in  due  time  the 
scheme  unfolds,  and  is  accounted  for  by  succeeding  events. 
That  many  points  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  are  remote 
from  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind  cannot  be 
denied.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  follows  from  thence  they 
are  not  of  Divine  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  should  it  not 
seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  revelation  from  God  should 
contain  something  djfferent  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in 
d^ree,  than  what  lay  open  to  the  common  sense  of  men,  or 
could  even  be  discovered  by  the  most  sagacious  philosopher  ? 
Accounts  of  separate  spirits,  good  or  bad,  prophecies,  miracles 
and  such  things,  are  undoubtedly  strange ;  but  I  would  fain 
see  how  you  can  prove  them  impossible  or  absurd. 

Ak.  Some  things  there  are  so  evidently  absurd  that  it 
would  be  almost  as  silly  to  disprove  them  as  to  believe  them  ; 
and  I  take  these  to  be  of  that  class. 

II.  Extph.  But  is  it  not  possible  some  men  may  shew  as 
much  prejudice  and  narrowness  in  rejecting  all  such  accounts 
as  others  might  easiness  and  credulity  in  admitting  them  ? 
I  never  durst  make  my  own  observation  or  experience  the 
rule  and  measure  of  things  spiritual,  supernatural,  or  relating 
to  another  world  ;  because  I  should  think  it  a  very  bad  one 
even  for  the  visible  and  natural  things  of  this.  It  would  be 
judging  like  the  Siamese,  who  was  p>ositive  it  did  not  freeie 
in  Holland,  because  he  had  never  known  such  a  thing  as  hard 
water  or  ice  in  his  own  country.  I  cannot  comprehend  why 
any  one  who  admits  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body  should 
pronounce  it  impossible  for  the  human  nature  to  be  united 
to  the  Divine,  in  a  manner  ineffable  and  incomprehensible 
by  reason.  Neither  can  I  see  any  absurdity  in  admitting 
that  sinful  man  may  become  regenerate,  or  a  new  creature, 
by  the  grace  of  God  reclaiming  him  from  a  carnal  life  to  a 
spiritual  life  of  virtue  and  holiness.  And  since  the  being 
governed  by  sense  and  appetite  is  contrary  to  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  a  rational  creature,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
that  we  are  prescribed  self-denial.  As  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  I  do  not  conceive  it  so  very  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  nature,  when  I  behold  vegetables  left  to  rot  in  the  earth 
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up  again  vrith  new  life  and  vigour,  or  a  worm,  to  all 
'mppeaiance  dead,  change  its  nature,  and  that,  which  in  its 
first  being  crawled  on  the  earth,  become  a  new  species,  and 
fly  abroad  with  wings.  And  indeed,  when  1  consider  that 
Ihe  soul  and  body  are  things  so  very  different  and  hetero- 
^neous,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  be  positive  that  the  one 
■^  lUSt  necessarily  be  extinguished  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
especially  since  I  find  in  myself  a  strong  natural 
>desire  of  immortality,  and  I  have  not  observed  that  natural 
appetites  are  wont  to  be  given  in  vain,  or  merely  to  be  frus- 
trated. UfKin  the  whole,  those  pwints  which  you  account 
extravagant  and  absurd,  I  dare  not  pronounce  to  be  so  till  1 
good  reason  for  it. 

12.  Cri.  No,  Aiciphron,  your  positive  airs  must  not  pass 
DT  proofs ;  nor  will  it  suffice  to  say,  things  are  contrary  to 
nmmon  sense,  to  make  ua  think  they  are  so.  By  common 
sise,  I  suppose,  should  be  meant,  either  the  general  sense 
i  mankind,  or  the  improved  reason  of  thinking  men.  Now, 
[  believe  that  all  those  articles  you  have  with  so  much 
capacity  and  fire  at  once  summed  up  and  exploded  may  be 
shewn  to  be  not  disagreeable,  much  less  contrary,  to  common 
sense,  in  one  or  other  of  these  acceptations.  That  the  gods 
might  appear  and  converse  among  men  and  that  the  Divinity 
might  inhabit  human  nature  were  points  allowed  by  the 
heathens ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to  their  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, whose  testimonies  are  so  numerous  and  clear  that  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  repeat  them  to  a  man  of  any  education. 
And,  though  the  notion  of  a  Devil  may  not  be  so  obvious,  or 
so  fully  described,  yet  there  appear  plain  traces  of  it,  either 
from  reason  or  tradition.  The  latter  Platonists,  as  Porphyry 
and  Jambtichus,  are  very  clear  in  the  point,  allowing  that  evU 
demons  delude  and  tempt,  hurt  and  possess  mankind.  That 
the  ancient  Greeks,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians  believed  both 
good  and  bad  angels  may  be  plainly  collected  from  Plato, 
Plutarch,  and  the  Chaldean  oracles.  Origen  observes,  that 
almost  all  the  Gentiles,  who  held  the  being  of  demons, 
allowed  there  were  bad  ones.'  There  is  even  something  as 
r  «&rly  as  Homer,  that  is  thought  by  the  learned  Cardinal 


'  Oiigcn,  lib.  V 
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Bessarion  ^  to  allude  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  in  the  account  of 
Ate,  whom  the  poet  represents  as  cast  down  from  heaven  by 
Jove,  and  then  wandering  about  the  earth,  doing  mischief  to 
manlund.  The  same  Ate  is  said  by  Hesiod  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Discord :  and  by  Euripides,  in  his  Hippolytus,  is 
mentioned  as  a  tempter  to  eviL  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  Plutarch,  in  his  book  "  De  Vitando  ^Ere  Alieno,"  speaks, 
after  Empedocles,  of  certain  demons  that  fell  from  heaven, 
and  were  banished  by  God,  ^alfiovt^  OeiiXaroi  koI  ohpavowerelt. 
Nor  is  that  less  remarkable  which  is  observed  by  Ficinus, 
from  Pherecydes  Syrus,  that  there  had  been  a  downfall  of 
demons  who  revolted  fx'om  God ;  and  that  Ophioneus  (the 
old  serpent)  was  head  of  that  rebellious  crew.'  Then,  as  to 
other  articles,  let  any  one  consider  what  the  Pythagoreans 
taught  of  the  purgation  and  \v9cc,  or  deliverance  of  the  soul : 
what  most  philosophers,  but  especially  the  Stoics,  of  subduing 
our  passions :  what  Plato  and  Hierocles  have  said  of  forgiving 
injuries :  what  the  acute  and  sagacious  Aristotle  writes  in  his 
Ethics  to  Nichomachus,  of  the  spiritual  and  Divine  life, 
that  life  which,  according  to  him,  is  too  excellent  to  be  thought 
human ;  insomuch  as  man,  so  far  forth  as  man,  cannot  attain 
to  it,  but  only  so  far  forth  as  he  has  something  Divine  in 
him:  and,  psirticularly,  let  him  reflect  on  what  Socrates 
taught,  to  wit,  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  learned  from  men,  that 
it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  good  men  are  not  good  by 
virtue  of  human  care  or  diligence,  ovk  elvai  itySpiawiyfiy 
trtfiiKeiav  f  6.ya6oi  iiyaOol  yiyvoyrai,*  Let  any  man  who 
really  thinl^  but  consider  what  other  thinking  men  have 
thought,  who  cannot  be  supposed  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
revealed  religion ;  and  he  will  see  cause,  if  not  to  think  with 
reverence  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  grace,  self-denial, 
regeneration,  sanctification,  and  the  rest,  even  the  most 
mysterious,  at  least  to  judge  more  modestly  and  warily  than 
those  who  shall,  with  a  confident  air,  pronounce  them  absurd, 
and  repugnant  to  the  reason  of  mankind.  And,  in  regard  to 
a  future  state,  the  common  sense  of  the  gentile  world,  modem 
or  ancient,  and  the  opinions  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
are  things  so  well  known,  that  I  need  say  nothing  about 

^  In  Calumniat.  Platonis,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7. 
^  FfV^Arguxn.  in  Phsednim  Platonis. 
*  yide  Plat,  in  Protag.  et  alibi  passim. 
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_  To  me  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers,  when  ihey 

appeal  to  reason  and  common  sense,  mean  only  the  sense  of 
their  own  party :  a  coin,  how  current  soever  among  them- 
selves, that  other  men  will  bring  to  the  touchstone,  and  pass 
for  no  more  than  it  is  worth. 

Lys.  Be  those  notions  agreeable  to  what  or  whose  sense 
they  may,  they  are  not  agreeable  to  mine.  And  if  I  am 
thought  ignorant  for  this,  I  pity  those  who  think  me  so, 

13.  I  enjoy  myself,  and  follow  my  own  courses,  without 
remorse  or  fear ;  which  I  should  not  do,  if  my  head  were 
filled  with  enthusiasm  ;  whether  gentile  or  Christian,  philo- 
sophical or  revealed,  it  is  all  one  to  me.  Let  others  know  or 
believe  what  they  can,  and  make  the  best  of  it;  I,  for  my 
part,  am  happy  and  safe  in  my  ignorance. 

Cri.  Perhaps  not  so  safe  neither. 

Lyi.  Why,  surely  you  will  not  pretend  that  ignorance  is 
criminal  ? 

Cri.  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a  crime.  But  that  wilful 
ignorance,  affected  ignorance,  ignorance  from  sloth,  or  con- 
ceited ignorance,  is  a  fault,  might  easily  be  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  heathen  writers  ;  and  it  needs  no  proof  to  shew 
that,  if  ignorance  be  our  fault,  we  cannot  be  secure  in  it  as  an 
excuse. 

Lyi.  Honest  Crito  seems  to  hint  that  a  man  should  take 
care  to  inform  himself  while  alive,  lest  his  neglect  be  punished 
when  he  is  dead.  Nothing  is  so  pusillanimous  and  unbe- 
coming a  gentleman  as  fear  ;  nor  could  you  take  a  likelier 
course  to  fix  and  rivet  a  man  of  honour  in  guilt,  than  by 
attempting  to  frighten  him  out  of  it.  This  is  the  stale  absurd 
stratagem  of  pnesis,  and  that  which  makes  them  and  their 
religion  more  odious  and  contemptible  to  me  than  all  the 
other  articles  put  together. 

Cri.  I  would  fain  know  why  it  may  not  be  reasonable  for 
a  man  of  honour,  or  any  man  who  has  done  amiss,  to  fear. 
Guilt  is  the  natural  parent  of  fear  ;  and  nature  is  not  used  to 
make  men  fear  where  there  is  no  occasion.  That  impious 
and  profane  men  should  expect  Divine  punishment  dolb  not 
seem  so  absurd  to  conceive :  and  that,  under  this  expectation, 
they  should  be  uneasy  and  even  afraid,  how  consistent  soever  it 
may  or  may  not  be  with  honour,  I  am  sure  consists  with  reason. 
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are  nothing  but  the  more  subtile  oils.  Now,  in  proportion  as  the 
essential  col  of  the  v^etable  man  is  more  subtile  than  that  of 
other  v^etables,  the  volatile  salt  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at 
liberty  to  act ;  which  accounts  for  those  specific  properties 
and  actions  of  human-kind,  which  distinguish  them  above 
other  creatures.  Hence  you  may  learn  why,  among  the  wise 
andmts,  salt  was  another  name  for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a 
dull  man  is  said  to  be  insipid  oi  insulseJ  Aromatic  oils, 
maturated  by  great  length  of  time,  turn  to  salts :  this  shews 
irtiy  human-ldnd  grow  wiser  by  age.  And  what  I  have  said 
of  the  twofold  death  or  dissolution,  first  of  the  compound, 
by  separating  the  soul  from  the  organical  body,  and  secondly 
of  the  soul  itself,  by  dividing  the  volatile  salt  from  the  oil, 
illustrates  and  explains  that  notion  of  certain  ancient  philo- 
sophers, that,  as  the  man  was  a  compound  of  soul  and  body, 
so  the  soul  was  compounded  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  and  its 
sethereal  vehicle ;  and  that  the  separation  of  soul  and  body, 
or  death  of  the  man,  is,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  succeeded 
by  a  second  death  of  the  soul  itself,  to  wit,  the  separation  or 
deliverance  of  the  intellect  from  its  vehicle,  and  reunion  with 
the  sun.    t 

Euph.  O  Lysicles !  your  ingenious  friend  has  opened  a 
new  scene,  and  explained  the  most  obscure  and  difficult 
points  in  the  clearest  and  easiest  manner. 

Lys.  I  must  own  this  account  of  things  struck  my  fancy. 
I  am  no  great  lover  of  creeds  or  systems ;  but  when  a  notion 
is  reasonable  and  grounded  on  experience  I  know  how  to 
value  it. 

Cri.  In  good  earnest,  Lysicles,  do  you  believe  this  account 
to  be  true? 

Lys.  Why  then  in  good  earnest  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
do  or  no.  But  I  can  assure  you  the  ingenious  artist  himself 
has  not  the  least  doubt  about  it  And  to  believe  an  artist  in 
his  art  is  a  just  maxim  and  a  short  way  to  science. 

Cri.  But  what  relation  hath  the  soul  of  man  to  chemic 
art?  The  same  reason  that  bids  me  trust  a  skilful  artist  in 
his  art  inclines  me  to  suspect  him  out  of  his  art  Men  are 
too  apt  to  reduce  unknown  things  to  the  standard  of  what 
they  know,  and  bring  a  prejudice  or  tincture  from  thin^ 
thej?  have  been  conversant  in,  to  judge  thereby  of  things  m 
which  they  have  not  been  conversant.     I  have  known  a 
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fiddler  gravely  teach  that  the  soul  was  harmony ;  a  geo- 
metrician very  positive  that  the  soul  must  be  extended  ;  and 
a  physician,  who,  having  pickled  half-a-dozen  embryos,  and 
dissected  as  many  rats  and  frogs,  grew  conceited,  and  affirmed 
there  was  no  soul  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  vulgar  error. 

Lyi.  My  notions  sit  easy.  I  shall  not  engage  in  pedantic 
disputes  about  them.  They  who  do  not  like  them  may  leave 
them. 

Euph.  This,  I  suppose,  is  said  much  like  a  gentleman. 

15.  But  pray,  Lysicles,  tell  me  whether  the  clergy  come 
within  that  general  nile  of  yours,  that  an  artist  may  be 
trusted  in  his  art  ? 

Lyi.  By  no  means. 

Eupk.  Why  so? 

Lys.  Because  I  take  myself  to  know  as  much  of  those 
matters  as  they  do. 

Euph.  But  you  allow  that,  in  any  other  profession,  one 
who  had  spent  much  time  and  pains  may  attain  more  know- 
ledge than  a  man  of  equal  or  better  parts  who  never  made  it 
his  particular  business. 

Lys.  I  do. 

Euph.  And  nevertheless  in  things  religious  and  Divine 
you  think  all  men  equally  knowing. 

Lys.  I  do  not  say  all  men.  But  I  think  all  men  of  sense 
competent  judges. 

Euph.  What !  are  the  Divine  attributes  and  dispensations 
to  mankind,  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  rational  creatures, 
with  the  means  of  improving  and  perfecting  their  beings, 
more  easy  and  obvious  points  than  those  which  make  the 
subject  of  every  common  profession  ? 

Lys.  Perhaps  not :  but  one  thing  I  know,  some  things 
are  so  manifestly  absurd  that  no  authority  shall  make  me 
give  in  to  them.  For  instance,  if  all  mankind  should  pretend 
to  persuade  me  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  up>on  earth  in 
a  poor  family,  was  spit  upion,  buffeted,  and  crucilied,  lived 
like  a  beggar,  and  died  like  a  thief,  I  should  never  believe 
one  syllable  of  it.  Common  sense  shews  every  one  what 
figure  it  would  be  decent  for  an  earthly  prince  or  ambassador 
to  make;  and  the  Son  of  God,  upon  an  embassy  from 
heaven,  must  needs  have  made  an  appearance  beyond  all 
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others  of  great  ielat,  and  in  all  respects  the  vei;  reverae  of 
tiiat  which  Jesus  Christ  is  reported  to  have  made,  even  by 
His  own  historians. 

Muph.  O  Lysicles  I  though  I  had  ever  so  much  mind  to 
approve  and  applaud  your  ingenious  reasoning,  yet  I  dare 
not  assent  to  this  for  fear  of  Crita 

Zys.  Why  so  ? 

Euph.  Because  he  observed  just  now,  that  men  judge 
of  things  they  do  not  know,  by  prejudices  from  things 
they  do  know.  And  I  fear  he  would  object  that  you, 
who  have  been  conversant  in  the  grand  numde,  having 
your  bead  filled  with  a  notion  of  attendants  and  equipage 
and  liveries,  the  familiar  badges  of  human  grandeur,  are 
less  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  truly  Divine ;  and  that 
one  who  had  seen  less,  and  thought  more,  would  be  apt 
to  imagine  a  pompous  parade  of  worldly  greatness  not 
the  most  becoming  the  author  of  a  spiritual  religion,  that 
was  designed  to  wean  men  from  the  world,  and  raise  them 
above  it. 

Cri.  Do  you  think,  Lysicles,  if  a  man  should  make  his 
entrance  into  London  in  a  rich  suit  of  clothes,  with  a  hundred 
gilt  coaches,  and  a  thousand  laced  footmen ;  that  this  would 
be  a  more  Divine  appearance,  and  have  more  of  true  grandeur 
in  it,  than  if  he  had  power  with  a  word  to  heal  all  manner  of 
diseases,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and  still  the  raging  of  the 
winds  and  the  sea  ? 

Lys.  Without  all  doubt  it  must  be  very  agreeable  to 
common  sense  to  suppose,  that  he  could  restore  others  to 
life  who  could  not  save  his  own.  You  tell  us,  indeed,  that 
he  rose  again  from  the  dead :  but  what  occasion  was  there 
for  him  to  die,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  Son  of  God  for 
wicked  men?  And  why  in  that  individual  place?  Why  at 
that  very  time  above  all  others  ?  Why  did  he  not  make  his 
appearance  earlier,  and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
the  benefit  might  have  been  more  extensive  and  equal? 
Account  for  all  these  points,  and  reconcile  them,  if  you  can, 
to  the  common  notions  and  plain  sense  of  mankind. 

Cri.  And  what  if  those,  as  well  as  many  other  points, 
should  lie  out  of  the  road  that  we  are  acquainted  with  j  must 
we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  condemn 
every  proceeding  as  senseless  that  doth  not  square  with  the 
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vulgar  sense  of  man  ?  '  That,  indeed,  which  evidently  con- 
tradicts sense  and  reason  you  have  a  right  to  disbelieve. 
And  when  you  are  unjustly  treated  you  have  the  same  right 
to  complain.  But  I  think  you  should  distinguish  between 
matter  of  debt  and  matter  of  favour.  Thus  much  is  observed 
in  all  intercourse  between  man  and  man  ;  wherein  acts  of 
mere  berievolence  are  never  insisted  on,  or  examined  and 
measured  with  the  same  accurate  Une  as  matters  of  justice. 
Who  but  a  minute  philosopher  would,  upon  a  gratuitous 
distribution  of  favours,  inquire,  why  at  this  time,  and  not 
before  ?  why  to  these  persons,  and  not  to  others  ?  Various 
are  the  natural  abilities  and  opportunities  of  human-kind. 
How  wide  a  difference  is  there  in  respect  of  the  law  of 
nature  between  one  of  our  stupid  ploughmen  and  a  minute 
philosopher  !  between  a  Laplander  and  an  Athenian  !  That 
conduct,  therefore,  which  seems  to  you  piartial  and  unequal 
may  be  found  as  well  in  the  dispensation  of  natural  religion 
as  of  revealed.  And,  if  so,  why  it  should  be  made  an  objec- 
tion against  the  one  more  than  the  other,  I  leave  you  to 
account  For  the  rest  of  the  precepts  and  certain  primary 
tenets  of  religion  appear  in  the  eye  of  reason  good  and  use- 
ful ;  and  if  they  are  also  found  to  be  so  by  their  effects,  we 
may,  for  the  sake  of  them,  admit  certain  other  points  or 
doctrines  recommended  with  (hem  to  have  a  good  tendency, 
to  be  right  and  true,  although  we  cannot  discern  their  good- 
ness or  truth  by  the  mere  light  of  human  reason,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  an  insufficient  judge  of  the  proceedings, 
counsels,  and  designs  of  Providence,  and  this  sufficeth  to 
make  our  conviction  reasonable. 

i6.  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no  man  can  judge  of  this 
or  that  part  of  a  machine  taken  by  itself,  without  knowing  the 
whole,  the  mutual  relation  or  dependence  of  its  parts,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  was  made.  And,  as  this  is  a  point 
acknowledged  in  corporeal  and  natural  things,  ought  we  not, 
by  a  parity  of  reason,  to  suspend  our  judgment  concerning 
the  moral  fitness  of  a  single  unaccountable  part  of  the  Divine 
economy,  till  we  are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  moral 
system,  or  world  of  spirits,  and  are  let  into  the  designs  of 
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God's  Providence,  and  have  an  extensive  view  of  His  dis- 
pensations past,  present,  and  future  ?  Alas !  Lysicles,  what 
do  you  know  even  of  yourself,  whence  you  come,  what  you  are, 
or  whither  you  are  going  ?    To  me  it  seems  that  a  minute 

Ehilosopher  is  like  a  conceited  spectator,  who  never  looked 
ehind  the  scenes,  and  yet  would  judge  of  the  machinery; 
who,  from  a  transient  glimpse  of  a  part  only  of  some  one 
scene,  would  take  upon  him  to  censure  the  plot  of  a  play. 

Ly$.  As  to  the  plot  I  will  not  say ;  but  in  half  a  scene  a 
man  may  judge  of  an  absurd  actor.  With  what  colour  or 
pretext  can  you  justify  the  vindictive,  froward,  whimsical 
behaviour  of  some  inspired  teachers  or  prophets?^  Par- 
ticulars that  serve  neither  for  profit  nor  pleasure  I  make 
a  shift  to  forget ;  but  in  general  the  truth  of  this  charge  I  do 
very  well  remember. 

Cri,  You  need  be  at  no  pains  to  prove  a  point  I  shall 
neither  justify  nor  deny.  *I  would  only  beg  leave  to 
observe  that  it  seems  a  sure  sign  of  sincerity  in  the  sacred 
writers,  that  they  should  be  so  far  from  palliating  the  defects, 
as  to  publish  even  the  criminal  and  absurd  actions  of  those 
very  persons  whom  they  relate  to  have  been  inspired.  For 
the  rest,  that  there  have  been  human  passions,  infirmities, 
and  defects,  in  persons  inspired  by  God,  I  freely  own; 
nay,  that  very  wicked  men  have  been  inspired,  as  Balaam 
for  instance  and  Caiaphas,  cannot  be  denied.  But  what 
will  you  infer  from  thence  ?  Can  you  prove  it  impossible 
that  a  weak  or  sinful  man  should  become  an  instrument 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  conveying  His  purpose  to  other 
sinners,  or  that  Divine  light  may  not,  as  well  as  the  light 
of  the  sun,  shine  on  a  foul  vessel  without  polluting  its 
rays? 

Lys,  To  make  short  work,  the  right  way  would  be  to  put 
out  our  eyes,  and  not  judge  at  all. 

Cri,  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  right,  if 
some  sanguine  persons  upon  certain  points  suspected  their 
own  judgment 

Ale,  But  the  very  things  said  to  be  inspired,  taken  by 
themselves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  sometimes  so  wrong, 

^  See  Tindal,  "Christianity  as  old,"  pp.  243-245. — Ed. 
^  From  here,  to  "  For  the  rest'*  (6  lines),  was  added  to  the  third 
edition. — Ed. 
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P'tO  say  no  worse,  that  a.  man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be 
'  Divine  at  first  sight ;  without  troubling  his  head  about  the 
system  of  Providence  or  connexion  of  events — as  one  may 
say  that  grass  is  green  without  knowing  or  considering  how 
it  grows,  what  uses  it  is  subservient  to,  or  how  it  is  connected 
with  tiie  mundane  system.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  spoiling 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites, 
every  one  at  first  glance  sees  to  be  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
may  therefore,  without  deliberating,  pronounce  them  un- 
worthy of  God.' 

Cri.  But,  Alciphron,  to  judge  rightly  of  these  things,  may 
it  not  be  proper  lo  consider  how  long  the  Israelites  bad 
wrought  under  those  severe  task-masters  of  Egypt,  what 
injuries  and  hardships  they  had  sustained  Irom  them,  what 
crimes  and  abominations  the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty  of, 
what  right  God  hath  to  dispose  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
to  punish  delinquents,  and  to  appoint  both  the  manner  and 
the  instruments  of  His  justice  ?  Man,  who  has  not  such 
right  over  his  fellow'creatures,  who  is  himself  a  fellow-sinner 
with  them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  passion,  whose 
views  are  imperfect,  who  is  go\emed  more  by  prejudice  than 
the  truth  of  things,  may  not  improbably  deceive  himself, 
when  he  sets  up  for  a  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy, 
omniscient,  impassive  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things. 

17,  AU.  Believe  me,  Crito,  men  are  never  so  industrious 
to  deceive  themselves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their 
prejudices.  You  would  fain  reason  us  out  of  all  use  of  our 
reason.  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  ?  To  forbid  us  to 
reason  on  the  Divine  dispensations  is  to  suppose  they  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God 
acts  without  reason,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  no, 
not  in  any  »ngle  instance.  For  if  in  one,  why  not  in 
another?  Whoever,  therefore,  allows  a  God  must  allow  that 
he  always  acts  reasonably.  I  will  not  therefore  attribute  to 
him  actions  and  proceedings  that  are  unreasonable.  He 
hath  given  me  reason  to  judge  withal ;  and  I  will  judge 
by  that  unerring  light,  lighted  from  the  universal  lamp  of 
,  nature. 

'  Sec  Tindal,  "  Christianity  as  old,"  pp.  348-149. — Ed, 
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Cri,  O  Aldphron  !  as  I  frankly  own  the  common  remark 
to  be  true,  that  when  a  man  is  against  reason,  it  is  a  shrewd 
sign  reason  is  against  him ;  so  I  should  never  go  about  to 
dissuade  any  one,  much  less  one  who  so  well  knew  the  value 
of  it,  from  using  that  noble  talent  On  the  contrary,  upon 
all  subjects  of  moment,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  ought  to  use 
his  reason :  but  then,  whether  it  may  not  be  reasonable  to 
use  it  with  some  deference  to  superior  reason,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  amiss  to  consider.  ^  He  who  hath  an  exact  view 
of  the  measure,  and  of  the  thing  to  be  measured,  if  he  ap- 
plies the  one  to  the  other,  may,  I  grant,  measure  exactly. 
But  he  who  undertakes  to  measure,  without  knowing  either, 
can  be  no  more  exact  than  he  is  modest  It  may  not,  never- 
theless, be  impossible  to  find  a  man  who,  having  neither  an 
abstract  idea  of  moral  fitness,  nor  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Divine  economy,  shall  yet  pretend  to  measure  the  one  by  the 
other. 

Ale.  It  must  surely  derogate  from  the  wisdom  of  God,  to 
suppose  His  conduct  cannot  bear  being  inspected,  not  even 
by  die  twilight  of  human  reason. 

Euph,  You  allow,  then,  God  to  be  wise  ? 

Ale,  I  do. 

Euph,  What !  infinitely  wise  ? 

Ak,  Even  infinitely. 

Euph.  His  wisdom,  then,  far  exceeds  that  of  man  ? 

Ak.  Vastly. 

Euph.  Probably  more  than  the  wisdom  of  man  that  of  a 
child? 

Ale.  Without  all  question. 

Euph,  What  think  you,  Alciphron,  must  not  the  conduct 
of  a  parent  seem  very  unaccountable  to  a  child,  when  its  in- 
clinations are  thwarted,  when  it  is  put  to  learn  the  letters, 
when  it  is  obliged  to  swallow  bitter  physic,  to  part  with  what 
it  likes,  and  to  suffer  and  do,  and  see,  many  things  done 
contrary  to  its  own  judgment,  however  reasonable  or  agree- 
able to  that  of  others  ? 

Ale,  This  I  grant 

Euph,  Will  it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence,  by  a  parity 
of  reason,  that  the  little  child,  man^  when  it  takes  upon  it  to 

^  From  this  point,  to  the  end  of  the  speech  (9  lines),  was  added  to 
the  second  edition. — Ed. 
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^Muge  or  the  schemes  or  parental  Providence ;  and,  a  thing 
^*^0f  yesterday,  to  criticise  the  economy  of  the  Ancient  of  Days ; 
will  it  not  follow,  I  say,  that  such  a  judge,  of  such  matters, 
must  be  apt  to  make  very  erroneous  judgments  ?  esteeming 
those  things  in  themselves  unaccountable,  which  he  cannot 
account  for,  and  concluding  of  some  certain  points,  from  an 
appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage  towards  him,  which  is  suited 
to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they  are  in  themselves 
capricious  or  absurd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a.  wise,  just, 
and  benevolent  God.  This  single  consideration,  if  duly 
attended  to  and  appUed,  would,  I  verily  think,  put  an  end  to 
many  conceited  reasonings  gainst  revealed  religion. 

j4U.  You  would  have  us  then  conclude,  that  things,  to  our 
wisdom  unaccountable,  may  nevertheless  proceed  from  an 
abyss  of  wisdom  which  our  line  cannot  fathom ;  and  that 
prospects  viewed  but  in  part,  and  by  the  broken,  tinged  light 
of  our  intellects,  though  to  us  they  may  seem  disproportionate 
and  monstrous,  may  nevertheless  appear  quite  otherwise  to 
another  eye,  and  in  a  different  situation  :  in  a  word,  that  as 
human  wisdom  is  but  childish  folly,  in  respect  of  the  Divine, 
so  thewisdomof  God  may  sometimes  seem  foolishness  toman. 

18.  Euph.  I  would  not  have  you  make  these  conclusions, 
unless  in  reason  you  ought  to  make  them  :  but,  if  they  are 
reasonable,  why  should  you  not  make  them  ? 

Ale.  Some  things  may  seem  reasonable  at  one  time  and 
not  at  another :  and  I  take  this  very  apotc^  you  make,  for 
credulity  and  superstition,  to  be  one  of  those  things.  When 
I  view  it  in  its  principles,  it  seems  naturally  to  follow  from 
just  concessions ;  bu^  when  I  consider  its  consequences,  I 

□not  agree  to  it.     A  man  had  as  good  abdicate  his  nature 

disclaim  the  use  of  reason.     A  doctrine  is  unaccountable  ; 

lerefore  it  must  be  Divine  ! 

Eupk.  Credulity  and  superstition  are  qualities  so  disagree- 
sble  and  degrading  to  human  nature,  so  surely  an  effect  of 
weakness,  and  so  frequently  a  cause  of  wickedness,  that  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  a  just  course  of  reason- 
ing lead  to  them.  I  can  never  think  that  reason  is  a  blind 
guide  to  folly,  or  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  no  more  than  I  can  think  a  thing's  being  un- 
accountable a  proof  that  it  is  Divine.     Though,  at  the  same 
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dme,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  it  follows  from  youi  own 
avowed  principles,  that  a  thing's  being  unaccountable,  or 
incomprdiensible  to  out  reason,  is  no  sure  ai^ument  to  con- 
clude it  is  not  Divine ;  especially  when  there  are  collateral 
proofs  of  its  being  sa  A  child  is  influenced  by  the  many 
sensible  effects  it  hath  felt  of  paternal  love  and  care  and 
superior  wisdom,  to  believe  and  do  several  things  with  an 
implicit  faith  and  obedience  :  and  if  we,  in  the  same  manner, 
from  the  truth  and  reasonableness  which  we  plainly  see  in  so 
many  points  within  our  cognixance,  and  the  advantages  which 
we  experience  from  the  seed  of  the  gospel  sown  in  good 
ground,  were  disposed  to  an  implicit  belief  of  certain  other 
points,  relatir^  to  schemes  we  do  not  know,  or  subjects  to 
which  our  talents  are  perhaps  dispropordonate,  I  am  tempted 
to  think  it  might  become  our  duty,  without  dishonouring  our 
reason  ;  which  is  never  so  much  dishonoured  as  when  it  is 
foiled,  and  never  in  more  danger  of  being  foiled  than  by 
judging  where  It  hath  neither  means  nor  right  to  judge. 

Lys.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  that  ingenious 
gamester  Glaucus  have  the  handling  of  Euphranor  one  n^ht 
at  our  club.  I  own  he  is  a  peg  too  high  for  me  in  some  of 
his  nodons.  But  then  he  is  admirable  at  vindicating  human 
reason  against  the  impositions  of  priestcraft 

19.  AU.  He  would  undertake  to  make  it  as  clear  as  day- 
light, that  there  was  nothing  worth  a  straw  in  Christianity, 
but  what  every  one  knew,  or  might  know,  as  well  without  as 
with  it,  before  as  since  Jesus  Christ 

Cri.  That  great  man,  it  seems,  teacheth,  that  common- 
sense  alone  is  the  pole-star  by  which  mankind  ought  to 
steer ;  and  that  what  is  called  revelation  must  be  ridiculous, 
because  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  the  natural  talents  of 
every  man  being  sufficient  to  make  him  happy,  good,  and 
wise,  without  any  further  correspondence  from  heaven  either 
for  light  or  aid. 

Euph.  I  have  already  acknowledged  how  sensible  I  am, 
that  my  situation  in  this  obscure  comer  of  the  country  de- 
prives me  of  many  advantages,  to  be  had  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  ingenious  men  in  town.  To  make  myself  some 
amends,  I  am  obliged  to  converse  with  the  dead  and  my  own 
thoughts,  which  last  I  know  are  of  little  weight  against  the 
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Hlthority  of  Glaucus,  or  such-like  great  men  in  the  minute 

"bilosophy.     But  what  shall  we  say  to  Socrates,  for  he  too 

IS  of  an  opinion  very  different  from  that  ascribed  to  Glaucus? 

Ale.  For  the  present  we  need  not  insist  on  authorities, 

mcient  or  modern,  or  inquire  which  was  the  greater  man, 

Kraces  or  Glaucus.     Though,  methinks,  for  so  much  as 

nilhorily  can  signify,  the  present  times,  gray  and  hoary  with 

^e  and  experience,  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  those  that 

e  falsely  called  ancierU.     But,  not  to  dwell  on  authorities, 

I  tell  you  in  plain  English,  Euphranor,  we  do  not  want  your 

relations ;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  those  that  are 

/erybody  knew  before,  and  those  that  are  obscure 

lobody  is  the  better  for. 

Muph.  As  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should  believe  the 

^ctic  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  be  the 

Itetter  for  them  ;  so,  it  is  evident  that  those  principles  may  be 

Vnuch  more  easiJy  taught  as  points  of  faith  than  demonstrated 

■«r  discovered  as  points  of  science.    This  I  call  evident,  be- 

is  a  plain  facL     Since  we  daily  see  that  many  are 

instructed  in  matters  of  faith  ;  that  feware  taught  by  scientiHc 

monstration ;  and  that  there  are  still  fewer  who  can  dis- 

)ver  truth  for  themselves.     Did  minute  philosophers  but 

iflect,   how  rarely  men  are  swayed  or  governed  by  mere 

Ltiocination,  and  how  often  by  faith,  in  the  natural  or  civil 

»ncems  of  the  world  !  how  little  they  know,  and  how  much 

I'they  believe  I     How  uncommon  is  it  to  meet  with  a  man 

Ewho  argues  justly,  who  is  in  truth  a  master  of  reason,  or 

f<WAlks  by  that  rule  !     How  much  better  (as  the  world  goes) 

Inen  are  qualified  to  judge  of  facts  than  of  reasonings,  to  re- 

W  ceive  truth  upon  testimony  than  to  deduce  it  from  principles  ! 

How  general  a  spirit  of  trust  or  reliance  runs  through  the 

Bvhole  system  of  hfe  and  opinion!     And  at  the  same  time 

§bow  seldom  the  dry  light  of  unprejudiced  nature  is  followed 

r  to  be  found !     I  say,  did  our  thinking  men  but  bethink 

(themselves  of  these  things,  they  would  perhaps  find  it  difficult 

Ito  assign  a  good  reason  why  faith,  which  hath  so  great  a 

uhare  in  everything  else,  should  yet  have  none  in  religion. 

FBot  to  come  more  closely  to  your  jmint'     Whether  it  was 

possible  for  mankind  to  tuive  known  all  parts  of  the  Christian 

'  From  ihc  bf^ginning  of  Ihe  speech,  to  ihU  point  (25  lines),  wu 

added  to  the  seeoml  edilioo.— Ed. 
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religion,  besides  mysteries  and  positive  institutions,  is  not 
the  question  between  us;  and  that  they  actually  did  not 
know  them  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps,  was  for 
want  of  making  a  due  use  of  reason.  But,  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  revelation,  it  seems  much  the  same  thing  whether 
they  could  not  know,  or  would  not  be  at  the  pdns  to  know, 
the  doctrines  revealed.  And,  as  for  those  doctrines  which 
were  too  obscure  to  penetrate,  or  too  sublime  to  reach,  by 
natural  reason ;  how  far  mankind  may  be  the  better  for  them 
is  more,  I  had  almost  said,  than  even  you  or  Glaucus  can  telL 

ao.  Ak.  But,  whatever  may  be  pretended  as  to  obscure 
doctrines  and  dispensations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
prophecies ;  which,  being  altogether  relative  to  mankind,  and 
the  events  of  this  world,  to  which  our  faculties  are  surely 
well  enough  proportioned,  one  might  expect  should  be  very 
clear,  and  such  as  might  inform  instead  of  puzzling  us. 

Eupk.  And  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that,  as  some  prophecies 
are  clear,  there  are  others  very  obscure  :  but,  left  to  myself, 
I  doubt  I  should  never  have  inferred  from  thence  that  they 
were  not  Divine.  In  my  own  way  of  thinking,  I  should  have 
been  apt  to  conclude  that  the  prophecies  we  understand  are 
a  proof  for  inspiration ;  but  that  those  we  do  not  understand 
are  no  proof  against  it.  Inasmuch  as  for  the  latter  our 
ignorance,  or  the  reserve  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account; 
but  for  the  other  nothing,  for  aught  that  I  see,  can  account 
but  inspiration. 

Ak.  Now  I  know  several  sagacious  men  who  conclude 
this  very  differently  from  you,  to  wit,  that  the  one  sort  of 
prophecies  is  nonsense,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the 
events.  Behold  the  difference  between  a  man  of  free  thought 
and  one  of  narrow  principles  ! 

Euph.  It  seems  then  they  reject  the  Revelations  because 
they  are  obscure,  and  Daniel's  prophecies  because  they  are 
clear. 

Ak.  Either  way  a  man  of  sense  sees  cause  to  suspect  tJiere 
has  been  foul  play. 

Euph.  Your  men  of  sense  are,  it  seems,  hard  to  please. 

Ak.  Our  philosophers  are  men  of  piercing  eyes. 

Euph.  I  suppose  such  men  never  make  transient  judgments 
from  transient  views,  but  always  establish  fixed  conclusions 
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upon  a  thorough  inspection  of  things.  For  my  own  part,  I 
dare  not  engage  with  a  man  who  has  examined  those  points 
so  nicely  as  it  may  be  presumed  you  have  done ;  but  I 
could  name  some  eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now  hving, 
whose  books  on  the  subject  of  prophecy  have  given  great 
satisfaction  to  gentlemen  who  pass  for  men  of  sense  and 
learning  here  in  the  country. 

Ak.  Vou  must  know,  Euphranor,  i  am  not  at  leisure  to 
peruse  the  learned  writings  of  divines,  on  a  subject  which 
a  man  may  see  through  with  half  an  eye.  To  me  it  is 
sufficient,  that  the  point  itself  is  odd,  and  out  of  the  road  of 
nature.  For  the  rest,  I  leave  them  to  dispute  and  settle 
among  themselves,  where  to  hx  the  precise  time  when  the 
sceptre  departed  from  J  udah;  or  whether  in  Daniel's  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah  we  should  compute  by  the  Chaldean  or  the 
Julian  year.  My  only  conclusion  concerning  all  such 
matters  is,  that  I  will  never  trouble  myself  about  them. 

Euph.  To  an  extraordinary  genius,  who  sees  things  with 
half  an  eye,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  But  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,  one  would  think  it  very  rash  in  them  to  conclude, 
without  much  and  exact  inquiry,  on  the  unsafe  side  of  a 
question  which  concerns  their  chief  interest. 

Ale.  Mark  it  well :  a  true  genius  in  pursuit  of  truth  makes 
swift  advances  on  the  wings  of  general  maxims,  while  little 
minds  creep  and  grovel  amidst  mean  particularities.  I  lay  it 
down  for  a  certain  truth,  that  by  the  fallacious  arts  of  logic 
and  criticism,  straining  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching,  and 
distinguishing,  a  man  may  justify  or  make  out  anything ;  and 
this  remark,  with  one  or  two  about  prejudice,  saves  me  a 
world  of  trouble. 

Euph.  You,  Alciphron,  who  soar  sublime  on  strong  and 
free  pinions,  vouchsafe  lo  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  whom 
you  behold  entangled  in  the  birdlime  of  prejudice.  For  my 
[tart,  I  find  it  very  possible  to  suppose  prophecy  may  be 
Divine,  although  there  should  be  some  obscurity  at  this 
distance,  with  respect  to  dates  of  time  or  kinds  of  years. 
You  yourself  own  revelation  possible :  and,  allowing  Ibis,  I 
can  very  easily  conceive  it  may  be  odd,  and  out  of  the  road 
ofnature.  I  can,  without  amazement,  meet  in  Holy  Scripture 
divers  prophecies,  whereof  I  do  not  see  the  completion,  divers 
texts  I  do  not  understand,  divers  mysteries  above  my  com- 
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piehenfflon,  and  ways  of  God  to  me  unaccountable.  Why 
may  not  some  prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  history  I  am 
not  well  enough  acquainted  with,  or  to  events  not  yet  come 
to  pass  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  prophecies  imfathomed  by  the 
hearer,  or  even  the  speaker  himself,  have  been  afterward 
verified  and  understood  in  the  event ;  and  it  is  one  of  my 
maxims,  that,  iiihat  hath  btm  may  be.  Though  I  rub  mine 
eyes,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extricate  myself  from  prejudice, 
yet  it  still  seems  very  possible  to  me  that,  what  I  do  not,  a 
more  acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  man,  may  under- 
stand. At  least  thus  much  is  plain :  the  difficulty  of  some 
points  or  passages  doth  not  hinder  the  clearness  of  others ; 
and  diose  parts  of  Scripture  which  we  cannot  interpret,  we 
are  not  bound  to  know  the  sense  of.  What  evil  or  what  in- 
convenience, if  we  cannot  comprehend  what  we  are  not 
obl^ed  to  comprehend,  or  if  we  cannot  account  for  those 
things  which  it  doth  not  belong  to  us  to  account  for? 
Scriptures  not  understood,  at  one  time,  or  by  one  person, 
may  be  understood  at  another  dme,  or  by  other  persons. 
May  we  not  perceive,  by  retrospect  on  what  is  past,  a  certain 
progress  from  darker  to  lighter,  in  the  series  of  the  Divine 
economy  towards  man?  And  may  not  future  events  clear 
up  such  points  as  at  present  exercise  the  faith  of  believers  ? 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  (such  is  the  force  either  of  truth 
or  prejudice)  that  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  strained  or 
forced,  or  which  is  not  reasonable  or  natural  to  suppose. 

31.  Ale.  Well,  Euphranor,  I  will  lend  you  a  helping  hand, 
since  you  desire  it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method.  For, 
you  must  know,  the  main  points  of  Christian  belief  have  been 
infused  so  early,  and  inculcated  so  often  by  nurses,  peda- 
gogues, and  priests,  that,  be  the  proofs  ever  so  plain,  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  convince  a  mind,  thus  tinctured  and  stained,  by 
arguing  against  revealed  religion  from  its  internal  characters. 
I  shall  therefore  set  myself  to  consider  things  in  another  light, 
and  examine  your  religion  by  certain  external  characters 
or  circumstantials,  comparing  the  system  of  revelation  with 
collateral  accounts  of  ancient  heathen  writers,  and  shewing 
how  ill  it  consists  with  them.  Know  then  that,  the  Christian 
revelation  supposing  the  Jewish,  it  follows  that,  if  the  Jewish 
be  destroyed  the  Christian  must  of  course  M  to  the  ground. 
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iw,  to  make  short  work,  I  shall  attack  this  Jewish  revelation 
in  its  head.  Tell  mc,  are  we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the 
Mosaic  account  o^  things,  to  hold  the  world  was  created  not 
quite  six  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Euph.  I  grant  we  ate. 

Ale.  What  will  you  say  now,  if  other  ancient  records  carry 
up  the  history  of  the  world  many  thousand  years  beyond  this 
period  ?  What  if  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  have  accounts 
extending  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years?  What  if  the 
former  of  these  nations  have  observed  twelve  hundred 
eclipses,  during  the  space  of  forty^eight  thousand  years,  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  ?  What  if  the  Chinese  have 
also  many  observations  antecedent  to  the  Jewish  account  of 
the  creation  ?  What  if  the  Chaldeans  had  been  observing 
the  stars  for  above  four  hundred  thousand  years  ?  And  what 
shall  we  say  if  we  have  successions  of  kings  and  their  reigns, 
marked  for  several  thousand  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  assigned  by  Moses  ?  Shall  we  reject  the  accounts 
and  records  of  all  other  nations,  the  most  famous,  ancient, 
and  learned  in  the  world,  and  preserve  a  blind  reverence  for 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews  ? 

Euph.  And  pray,  if  they  deserve  to  be  rejected,  why  should 
we  not  reject  them  ?  What  if  those  monstrous  chronologies 
contain  nothing  but  names  without  actions,  and  manifest 
fables?  What  if  those  pretended  observations  of  Egyptians 
and  Chaldeans  were  unknown  or  unregarded  by  andent 
astronomers?  What  if  the  Jesuits  have  shown  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  like  Chinese  pretensions  with  the  truth  of  the 
Ephemerides  ?  What  if  the  most  ancient  Chinese  observa- 
tions allowed  to  be  authentic  are  those  of  two  lixed  stars, 
one  in  the  winter  solstice,  the  other  in  the  vernal  equinox,  in 
"  e  reign  of  their  king  Yao,  which  was  since  the  flood  ? ' 

Ak.  You  must  give  me  leave   to  observe,  the  Romish 

jssionaries  are  of  small  credit  in  this  point 

Euph.  But  what  knowledge  have  we,  or  can  we  have,  of 
those  Chinese  affairs,  but  by  their  means  ?  The  same  per- 
sons that  tell  us  of  these  accounts  refute  them  :  if  we  reject 
their  authority  in  one  case,  what  right  have  we  to  build  upon 
another? 

'  Bianchini,  "  Hiilor.  Uoivcls.,"  cap.  17. 
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Ale.  When  I  consider  that  the  Chinese  have  annals  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  years,  and  that  they  are  a  learned, 
ingenious,  and  acute  people,  very  curious,  and  addicted  to 
arts  and  sciences,  I  profess  I  cannot  help  paying  some  regard 
to  their  accounts  of  time.^ 

Euph,  Whatever  advantage  their  situation  and  political 
maxims  may  have  given  them,  it  doth  not  appear  they  are  so 
learned  or  so  acute  in  point  of  science  as  the  Europeans. 
The  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  if  we  may  believe 
Trigaltius  and  other  writers,  is,  that  they  are  men  of  a  trifling 
and  credulous  curiosity,  addicted  to  search  after  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  and  a  medicine  to  make  men  immortal,  to 
astrology,  fortune-telling,  and  presages  of  all  kinds.  Their 
ignorance  in  nature  and  mathematics  is  evident,  from  the 
great  hand  the  Jesuits  make  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
among  them.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  those  extraordinary 
armals,  if  the  very  Chinese  themselves  give  no  credit  to  them 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ  ?  if 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  begun  to  write  history  above 
four  thousand  years  ago  ?  and  if  the  oldest  books  they  have 
now  extant,  in  an  intelligible  character,  are  not  above  two 
thousand  years  old?  One  would  think  a  man  of  your 
sagacity,  so  apt  to  suspect  everything  out  of  the  common 
road  of  nature,  should  not,  without  the  clearest  proof, 
admit  those  annals  for  authentic,  which  record  such  strange 
things  as  the  sun's  not  setting  for  ten  days,  and  gold  rain- 
ing three  days  together.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  can  you 
really  believe  these  things  without  inquiring  by  what  means 
the  tradition  was  preserved,  through  what  hands  it  passed, 
or  what  reception  it  met  with,  or  who  first  committed  it  to 
writing  ? 

Ale,  To  omit  the  Chinese  and  their  story,  it  will  serve  my 
purpose  as  well  to  build  on  the  authority  of  Manetho,  that 
learned  Egyptian  priest,  who  had  such  opportunities  of 
searching  into  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  time,  and  copy- 
ing into  his  dynasties  the  most  venerable  and  authentic 
records  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes. 

Euph.  Pray,  Alciphron,  where  were  those  chronological 
pillars  to  be  seen  ? 

^  The  Chinese  were  in  great  favour  with  the  Deists.  See  "Chris- 
tianity as  old,"  &c.,  pp.  404-405. — Ed. 
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^/c  In  the  Seriadical  land. 
Euph.  And  where  is  that  country  ? 
Ale.  I  don't  know. 

Euph.  How  were  those  records   preserved  for  so  many 
I- ages  down  to  the  time  of  this  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
^Jeen  the  first  inventor  of  letters  ? 
Ak.   I  do  not  know. 

Euph.  Did  any  other  writers,  before  or  since  Manetho, 
iretend  to  have  seen,  or  transcribed,  or  known  anything 
Bbout  these  pillars? 
Ale.  Not  that  I  know. 

Euph.  Or  about  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  ? 
Ale.  If  they  did,  it  is  more  than  I  know. 
Euph.  Do  the  Greek  authors  that  went  into  Hgypt,  and 
msutied  the  Egyptian  priests,  agree  with  these  accounts  of 
hf anetho  ? 
Ale.  Suppose  they  do  not. 
Euph.  Doth  Diodoms,  who  lived  since  Manelho,  follow, 

o  much  as  mention  this  same  Manetho  ? 

Ak.  What  will  you  infer  from  all  this  ? 

Euph.  If  I  did  not  know  you  and  your  principles,  and 

low  vigilantly  you  guard  against  imposture,  I  should  infer 

k  ftat  you  were  a  very  credulous  man.     For,  what  can  we  call 

it  but  credulity  to  believe  most  incredible  things  on  most 

slender  authority,  such  as  fragments  of  an  obscure  writer, 

disagreeing  with  all  other  historians,  supported  by  an  obscure 

I  authority  of  Hermes'  pillars,  for  which  you  must  take  his 

■word,  and  which  contain  things  so  improbable  as  successions 

r  gods  and  demi-gods,  for  many  thousand  years,  Vulcan 

Ffllone  having  reigned  nine  thousand  ?     There  is  little  in  these 

fcTcnerable  dynasties  of  Manetho  besides  names  and  numbers ; 

(■nd  yet  in  that  little  we  meet  with  very  strange  things,  that 

Bwould  be  thought  romantic  in  another  writer :  for  instance, 

■file  Nile  overflowing  with  honey,  the  moon  grown  bigger,  a 

_  aking  lamb,  seventy  kings  who  reigned  as  many  days  one 

filter  another,  a  king  a  day.'     If  you  are  known,  Alciphron, 

0  give  credit  to  these  things,  I  fear  you  will  lose  the  honour 

f  being  thought  incredulous. 

Ak.  And  yet  these  ridiculous  fragments,  as  you  would 

*  SgbL,  "Ohl  Ime.,"  lit),  ii. 
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represent  them,  have  been  thought  worth  the  pains  and 
lucubrations  of  very  learned  men.  How  can  you  account 
for  the  work  that  the  great  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Sir  John 
M&isham  nmke  about  them  ? 

Eupk.  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it  To  see  Scaliger 
add  another  Julian  period  to  make  room  for  such  things  as 
Manetho's  dynasties,  and  Sir  John  Marsham  take  so  much 
learned  pains  to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  those  obscure  fiBg- 
ments,  to  range  them  in  synchronisms,  and  try  to  adjust 
them  with  sacred  chronology,  or  make  them  consistent  with 
themselves  and  other  accounts,  is  to  me  very  strange  and 
unaccountable.  Why  they,  or  Eusebius,  or  yourself,  or  any 
other  learned  man,  should  imagine  those  things  deserve  any 
r^ard  I  leave  you  to  explain.' 

33.  Ale.  After  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  should 
move,  not  only  Manetho,  but  also  other  Egyptian  priests, 
long  before  his  time,  to  set  up  such  great  pretences  to 
antiquity,  all  which,  however  differing  from  one  another, 
agree  in  this,  that  they  overthrow  the  Mosaic  history.  How 
can  this  be  accounted  for  without  some  real  foundation  ? 
What  point  of  pleasure,  or  profit,  or  power  could  set  men  on 
forging  successions  of  ancient  names  and  periods  of  time  for 
ages  before  the  world  began  ? 

Eupk.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  there  anything  so  strange  or 
singular  in  this  vain  humour  of  extending  the  antiquity  of 
nations  beyond  the  truth  ?  Hath  it  not  been  observed  in 
most  parts  of  the  world?  Doth  it  not  even  in  our  own 
times  shew  itself,  especially  among  those  dependent  and 
subdued  people  who  have  little  else  to  boast  of?  To  pass 
over  others  of  our  fellow-subjects  who,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  below  their  neighbours  in  wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to 
a  more  remote  antiquity ;  are  not  the  pretensions  of  Irishmen 
in  this  way  known  to  be  very  great?  If  I  may  trust  my 
memory,  O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions  some  transac- 
tions in  Ireland  before  the  flood.  The  same  humour,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Sicily,  a 

'  FoT  s  more  modem  view  of  Manetho  see  M'Clinlock  and  Strong, 
"  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Uteratore  " ;  also  Bdckh,  "  Manetho  and  die 
Hundssiemperiode "  (1845)  and  Von  PessI,  "Das  Chrono1o{[ische 
Syitem  Manetho's  "(1878).— Ed. 
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country  for  some  centuries  past  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners ;  during  which  time  the  Sicilians  have  published 
divers  fabulous  accounts,  concerning  the  original  and  antiquity 
of  their  cities,  wherein  they  vie  with  each  other.  It  is  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  ancient  inscriptions,  whose  existence 
or  authority  seems  on  a  level  with  thai  of  Hermes'  pillars, 
that  Palermo  was  founded  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Isaac 
by  a  colony  of  Hebrews,  Phcenicians,  and  Syrians  ;  and  that 
a  grandson  of  Esau  had  been  governor  of  a  tower  subsisting 
within  these  two  hundred  years  in  that  city.'  The  antiquity 
of  Messina  hath  been  carried  still  higher,  by  some  who 
would  have  us  think  it  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod.'  The  like 
pretensions  are  made  by  Catania,  and  other  towns  of  that 
island,  who  have  found  authors  of  as  good  credit  as  Manetho 
to  support  them.  Now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  the 
Egyptians,  a  subdued  people,  may  not  probably  be  supposed 
to  have  invented  fabulous  accounts  from  the  same  motive, 
and  tike  others  valued  themselves  on  extravagant  pretensions 
to  antiquity,  when  in  all  other  respects  they  were  so  much 
inferior  lo  their  masters  ?  That  people  had  been  successively 
conquered  by  Ethiopians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Grecians,  before  it  appears  that  those  wonderful  dynasties 
of  Manetho  and  the  piliars  of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of; 
as  they  had  been  by  the  two  first  of  those  nations  before  the 
time  of  Solon  himself,  the  earliest  Greek  that  is  known  to 
have  consulted  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  whose  accounts  were 
so  extravagant  that  even  the  Greek  historians,  though  un- 
acquainted with  Holy  Scripture,  were  far  from  giving  an 
entire  credit  to  them.  Herodotus,  making  a  report  upon 
their  authoritj-,  saith,  those  to  whom  such  things  seem 
credible  may  make  the  best  of  them,  for  himself  declaring 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  write  what  he  heard.'  And  both 
he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  occasions,  shew  the  same 
diffidence  in  the  narratives  of  those  Egyptian  priests.  And 
as  we  observed  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans  were  each  a  conquered 
and  reduced  people,  before  the  rest  of  the  world  appear  to 
have  heard  anything  of  theirpretensions  to  so  remote  antiquity. 
'  Farelli,  "  HbL  Sicul.,"  decad.  I.,  lib.  viil 
'  Rdni,  "  Noliri«  Istoriche  di  Messina." 
*  Herodotus  in  Euterpe. 
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Cri.  But  what  occasion  is  there  to  be  at  any  pains  to 
account  for  the  humour  of  fabulous  writers  7  Is  it  not 
sufficient  to  see  that  they  relate  absurdities ;  that  they  are 
unsupported  by  any  foreign  evidence;  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  credit,  even  among  their  own  country- 
men ;  and  that  they  are  inconsistent  one  with  another  7  That 
men  should  have  the  vanity  to  impose  on  the  world  by  false 
accounts  is  nothing  strange :  it  is  much  more  so  tha^  after 
what  hath  been  done  towards  undeceiving  the  world  by  so 
many  learned  critics,  there  should  be  men  found  capable  of 
being  abused  by  those  paltry  scraps  of  Manetho,  Berosus, 
Ctesias,  or  the  like  fabulous  or  counterfeit  writers. 

Ak.  Give  me  leave  to  observe,  those  learned  critics  may 
prove  to  be  ecclesiastics,  perhaps  some  of  them  papists. 

Cri.  What  do  you  think  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  he 
either  a  papist  or  ecclesiastic  P  Perhaps  you  may  not  allow 
him  to  have  been  in  sagacity,  or  force  of  mind,  equal  to  the 
great  men  of  the  minute  philosophy;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  had  read  and  thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and 
that  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  perfect  contempt  of  all 
those  celebrated  rivals  to  Moses. 

Ak.  It  hath  been  observed  by  it^enious  men,  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  though  a  layman,  was  deeply  prejudiced : 
witness  his  great  regard  to  the  Bible. 

Cri.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr,  Boyle, 
Lord  Bacon,  and  other  famous  laymen,  who,  however  know- 
ii^  in  some  points,  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  not  to  have 
attained  that  keen  discernment  which  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  your  sect 

33.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons  besides  pre- 
judice to  incline  a  man  to  give  Moses  the  preference ;  on 
the  truth  of  whose  history  the  government,  manners,  and 
religion  of  his  country  were  founded  and  framed;  of  whose 
history  there  are  manifest  traces  in  the  most  ancient  books 
and  traditions  of  the  gentiles,  particularly  of  the  Brachmans 
and  Persees;  not  to  mention  the  general  attestation  of 
Nature  as  well  as  Antiquity,  to  his  account  of  a  deluge ;' 
whose  history  is  confirmed  by  the  late  invention  of  arts  and 
.0  this  point  (two  lioes)  wu  added  to  the 
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'Sciences,  the  gradual  peopling  of  the  world,  the  very  names 
of  ancient  nations,  and  even  by  the  authority  and  arguments 
of  that  renowned  philosopher  Lucretius,  who,  on  other  points, 
is  so  much  admired  and  followed  by  those  of  your  sect. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the 
waiting  of  hills,  and  the  retardation  of  planetary  motions, 
~  ird  so  many  natural  proofs  which  shew  this  world  bad  a 
jinning ;  as  the  civil  or  historical  proofs  above  mentioned 
4I0  plainly  point  out  this  beginning  to  have  been  about  the 
time  assigned  in  Holy  Scripture.  After  all  which  I  beg  leave 
to  add  one  observation  more.  To  any  one  who  considers 
that,  on  digging  into  the  earth,  such  quantities  of  shells,  and, 
places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are  found  sound 
,^d  entire,  after  having  lain  there  in  all  probability  some 
^Aousands  of  years ;  it  should  seem  probable  that  gems, 
jnedals,  and  implements  in  metal  and  stone  might  have 
tasted  entire,  buried  under  the  ground  forly  or  fifty  thousand 
if  the  world  had  been  so  old.  How  comes  it  then  to 
that  no  remains  are  found,  no  antiquities  of  those 
aumerous  ages  preceding  the  Scripture  accounts  of  time ; 
no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  monuments,  no  intaglios, 
cameos,  statues,  basso-relievos,  medals,  inscriptions,  utensils, 
or  artificial  works  of  any  kind  are  ever  discovered,  which 
may  bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  those  mighty  empires, 
those  successions  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  for 
i'<o  many  thousand  years  P  Let  us  look  forward  and  suppose 
or  twenty  thousand  years  to  come ;  during  which  time 
will  suppose  that  plagues,  famines,  wars,  and  earthquakes 
iriiall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world ;  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that,  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  pillars,  vases,  and 
ttatues  now  in  being,  of  granite,  porphyry,  or  jasper  (stones 
fit  such  hardness  as  we  know  them  to  have  lasted  two 
thousand  years  above  ground,  without  any  considerable 
.■Iteration),  would  bear  record  of  these  and  past  ages  ?  Or, 
ttiat  some  of  our  current  coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old 
walls,  and  the  foundations  of  buildings  shew  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  shells  and  stones  of  the  primeval  world  are  pre- 
served down  to  our  times?  To  me  it  seems  to  follow  from 
these  considerations,  which  common  sense  and  experience 
make  all  men  judges  of,  that  we  may  see  good  reason  to 
conclude,  the  world  was  created  about  the  time  recorded  in 
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Holy  Scripture.  And  if  we  admit  a  thing  so  extiaordinarx 
as  the  creation  of  this  world,  it  should  seem  that  we  admit 
somethii^  strai^e,  and  odd,  and  new  to  human  apprehension, 
beyond  any  other  miracle  whatsoever. 

24.  Alciphron  sat  musing  and  made  no  answer. 

Whereupon  Lysicles  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
manner  :  I  must  own  I  should  rather  suppose  with  Lucretius, 
that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and  that  men  grew  out 
of  the  earth,  like  pompions,'  than  pin  my  faith  on  those 
wretched  fabulous  fn^ments  of  Oriental  history.  And  as 
for  the  learned  men  who  have  taken  pains  to  illustrate  and 
piece  them  together,  they  appear  to  me  no  better  than  so 
many  musty  pedants.  AJ)  ingenious  free-thinker  may  per- 
haps now  and  then  make  some  use  of  their  lucubrations,  and 
play  one  absurdity  gainst  another.  But  you  are  not  there- 
fore to  think  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the  authority  of  such 
apocryphal  writers,  or  believes  one  syllable  of  the  Chinese, 
Kibylonian,  or  Egyptian  traditions.  If  we  seem  to  give 
them  a  preference  before  the  Bible,  it  is  only  because  they 
are  not  established  by  law.  This  is  my  plain  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  the  general  sense  of  our  sect ; 
who  are  too  rational  to  be  in  earnest  on  such  trifles,  though 
they  sometimes  give  hints  of  deep  erudition,  and  put  on 
a  grave  face  to  divert  themselves  with  bigots. 

Ale.  Since  Lysicles  will  have  it  so,  I  am  content  not  to 
build  on  accounts  of  time  preceding  the  Mosaic  I  must 
nevertheless  beg  leave  to  observe,  there  is  another  point  of  a 
different  nature,  against  which  there  do  not  lie  the  same 
exceptions,  that  deserves  to  be  considered,  and  may  serve 
our  purpose  as  well,  I  presume  it  will  be  allowed  that  his- 
torians, treating  of  times  within  the  Mosaic  account,  ought 
by  impartial  men  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot  with  Moses. 
It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  those  who  pretend  to  vin- 
dicate his  writings  should  reconcile  them  with  parallel  ac- 
counts of  other  authors,  treating  of  the  same  times,  things, 
and  persons.  And,  if  we  are  not  attached  sir^ly  to  Moses, 
but  take  our  norions  from  other  writers,  and  the  probability 
of  things,  we  shall  see  good  cause  to  believe  the  Jews  were 

'  I.s.,  pumpkins. 
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only  a  crew  of  leprous  Egyptians,  driven  from  their  country 
on  account  of  that  loathsome  distemper ;  and  that  their 
religion,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from  Heaven  at 
Mount  Sinai,  was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and  brought 
from  thence. 

Cri.  Not  to  insist  on  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  an 
historian  writing  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed  before 
others  who  treat  of  the  same  subject  several  ages  after,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  we  should 
reconcile  Moses  with  profane  historians,  till  you  have  first 
reconciled  them  one  with  another.  In  answer,  therefore,  to 
what  you  observe,  I  desire  you  would  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Manetho,  Chffiremon,  and  Lysimachus  had  pub- 
lished inconsistent  accounts  of  the  Jews,  and  their  going 
forth  from  Egypt:'  in  the  second  place,  that  their  language  is 
a  plain  proof  they  were  not  of  Egyptian,  but  either  of  Phoe- 
nician, of  Syrian,  or  of  Chaldean  original :  and,  in  the  third 
place,  that  it  doth  not  seem  very  probable  to  suppose  their 
religion,  the  basis  or  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the 
worship  of  one  supreme  God,  and  the  princifw!  design  of 
which  was  to  abolish  idolatry,  could  be  derived  from  Egypt, 
the  most  idolatrous  of  all  nations.  It  must  be  owned,  the 
separate  situation  and  institutions  of  the  Jews  occasioned 
their  being  treated  by  some  foreigners  with  great  ignorance 
and  contempt  of  them  and  their  original.  But  Strabo,  who 
is  allowed  to  have  been  a  judicious  and  inquisitive  writer, 
though  he  was  not  acquainted  with  their  true  history,  makes 
more  honourable  mention  of  them.  He  relates  that  Moses, 
with  many  other  worshippers  of  one  infinite  God,  not  ap- 
proving the  image-worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations, 
went  out  from  Egypt  and  settled  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
built  a  temple  to  one  only  God  without  images.' 

25.  AU.  We  who  assert  the  cause  of  liberty  against  re- 
ligion, in  these  later  agef  of  the  world,  lie  under  great  dis- 
advantages, from  the  loss  of  ancient  books,  which  cleared  up 
many  points  to  the  eyes  of  those  great  men,  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  Julian,  which  at  a  greater  distance  and  with  less  help 
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cuinot  be  so  easily  made  out  by  us :  but,  had  we  those  records, 
I  doubt  not  ve  might  demolish  the  whole  system  at  once. 

Cri.  And  yet  I  make  some  doubt  of  this ;  because  those 
great  men,  as  you  call  them,  with  all  those  advantages,  could 
not  do  it 

AU.  That  must  needs  have  been  owing  to  the  dulness  and 
stupidity  of  the  world  in  those  days,  when  the  art  of  reason- 
ing was  not  so  much  known  and  cultivated  as  of  late.  But 
those  men  of  true  genius  saw  through  the  deceit  themselves, 
and  were  very  cleai  in  their  opinion,  which  convinces  me 
they  had  good  reason  on  their  side. 

Cri.  And  yet  that  great  man  Celsus  seems  to  have  had 
very  slight  and  inconstant  notions :  one  while,  he  talks  like 
a  thorough  Epicurean;  another,  he  admits  miracles,  pro- 
phecies, and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
What  think  you,  Alciphron,  is  it  not  something  capricious  in 
so  great  a  man,  among  other  advantages  which  he  ascribes 
to  brutes  above  human-kind,  to  suppose  they  are  magicians 
and  prophets ;  that  they  have  a  nearer  commerce  and  union 
with  the  Divinity ;  that  they  know  more  of  men ;  and  that 
elephants,  in  particular,  are  of  all  others  most  religious 
animals  and  strict  observers  of  an  oath.' 

Ali.  A  great  genius  will  be  sometimes  whimsical  But 
what  do  you  say  to  the  Emperor  Julian?  was  he  not  an 
extraordbary  man  ? 

Cri.  He  seems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively  and 
satirical.  Further,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  owning  that  he 
was  a  generous,  temperate,  gallant,  and  facetious  emperor. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  because  his  own 
heathen  panegyrist  Ammianus  Marcellinus'  allows  it,  that 
he  was  a  prating,  light,  vain,  superstitious  sort  of  man. 
And  therefore  his  judgment  or  authority  can  be  of  but  small 
weight  with  those  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 

Aic.  But  of  all  the  great  men  who  wrote  against  revealed 
religion,  the  greatest  without  question  was  that  truly  great 
man  Porphyry,  the  loss  of  whose  invaluable  work  caji  never 
be  sufficiently  lamented.  This  profound  philosopher  went 
to  the  bottom  and  original  of  things.  He  most  learnedly 
confuted  the  Scriptures,  shewed  the  absurdity  of  the  Mosaic 
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accounts,  undermined  and  exposed  the  prophecies,  and 
ridiculed  allegorical  interpretations.'  The  moderns,  it  must 
be  owned,  have  done  great  things,  and  shewn  themselves 
able  men  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  what  was  done 
by  a  person  of  such  vast  abilities,  and  who  lived  so  much 
nearer  the  fountain-head ;  though  his  authority  survives  his 
writings,  and  must  still  have  its  weight  with  impartial  men, 
in  spite  of  the  enemies  of  truth. 

Cri.  Porphyry,  I  grant,  was  a  thorough  infidel,  though  he 
appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  incredulous.  It  seems 
he  had  a  great  opinion  of  wizards  and  necromancers,  and 
believed  the  mysteries,  miracles,  and  prophecies  of  Theurgists 
and  Egyptian  priests.  He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
obscure  jargon ;  and  pretended  to  extraordinary  ecstasies. 
In  a  word,  this  great  man  appears  to  have  been  as  unin- 
telligible as  a  schoolman,  as  superstitious  as  a  monk,  and  as 
fanatical  as  any  Quietist  or  Quaker  ;  and,  to  complete  his 
character  as  a  minute  philosopher,  he  was  under  strong 
temptations  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.  We  may  frame 
a  notion  of  this  patriarch  of  infidelity  by  his  judicious  way  of 
thinking  upon  other  points  as  well  as  the  Christian  rehgion. 
So  sagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out  that  the  souls  of  insects, 
when  separated  from  their  bodies,  became  rational :  that 
demons  of  a  thousand  shapes  assist  in  making  philtrums  and 
charms,  whose  spiritual  bodies  are  nourished  and  fattened 
by  the  steams  of  libations  and  sacrifices  :  that  the  ghosts  of 
those  who  died  violent  deaths  use  to  haunt  and  appear  about 
their  sepulchres.  This  same  egregious  philosopher  adviseth 
a  wise  man  not  to  eat  flesh,  lest  the  impure  soul  of  the 
brute  that  was  put  to  violent  death  should  enter,  along  with 
the  flesh,  into  those  who  eat  it.  He  adds,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  confirmed  by  many  ex[>eriments,  that  those  who  would 
insinuate  into  themselves  the  souls  of  such  animals  as  have 
the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come,  need  only  eat  a  principal 
part,  the  heart,  for  instance,  of  a  stag  or  a  mole,  and  so 
receive  the  soul  of  the  animal,  which  will  prophesy  in  them 
like  a  god.'  No  wonder  if  men  whose  minds  were  pre- 
occupi^  by  faith  and  tenets  of  such  a  peculiar  kind  should 
'  Luc.  Holslenius,  "  De  Vita  el  Scriptii  Porphyrii." 
*  Kiofc  Porp^rinni  "De  Abstmenlia,"  "De  SacriGdiB,"  "Dc  Diis 
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be  averse  from  the  reception  of  the  KospeL  Upon  the  irtiole, 
we  desire  to  be  excused  if  we  do  not  pay  the  same  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  men  that  appear  to  us  whimsical,  super- 
stitious, weak,  and  visionary,  which  those  impartial  gentlemen 
do,  who  admire  their  talents,  and  are  proud  to  tread  in  thdi 
footsteps. 

Ak.  Men  see  things  in  different  views :  what  one  admires 
another  contemns :  it  is  even  possible  for  a  prejudiced  mind, 
whose  attention  is  turned  towards  the  faults  and  blemishes 
of  things,  to  fancy  some  shadow  of  defect  in  those  great 
lights  which  in  our  own  days  have  enlightened,  and  Still 
continue  to  enlighten,  the  world, 

26.  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito,  what  you  think  of  Josephus. 
He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  judgment 
He  was  himself  an  assertor  of  revealed  religion.  And 
Christians,  when  his  authority  serves  their  turn,  are  used  to 
cite  him  with  respect. 

Cri.  All  this  I  acknowledge. 

Ale.  Must  it  not  then  seem  very  strange,  and  very  sus- 
[ucious  to  every  impartial  inquirer,  that  this  learned  Jew, 
writing  the  history  of  his  own  country,  of  that  very  place, 
and  those  very  times,  where  and  when  Jesus  Christ  made 
His  appearance,  should  yet  say  nothing  of  the  character, 
miracles,  and  doctrine  of  that  extraordinary  person  ?  Some 
ancient  Christians  were  so  sensible  of  this  that,  to  make 
amends,  they  inserted  a  famous  passage  in  that  historian ; 
which  imposture  hath  been  sufficiently  detected  by  able 
critics  in  the  last  age. 

Cri.  Though  there  are  not  wanting  able  critics  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  yet,  not  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  celebrated  passage,  I  am  content  to  give  you 
all  you  can  desire,  and  suppose  it  not  genuine,  but  the  pious 
fraud  of  some  wrong-headed  Christian,  who  could  not  brook 
the  omission  in  Josephus.  But  this  will  never  make  such 
omission  a  real  objection  gainst  Christianity.  Nor  is  there, 
for  aught  I  can  see,  anything  in  it  whereon  to  ground  either 
admiration  or  suspicion ;  inasmuch  as  it  should  seem  very 
natural,  supposing  the  gospel  account  exactly  true,  for 
Josephus  to  have  said  nothing  of  it ;  considering  that  the 
view  of  that  writer  was  to  give  his  country  some  figure  in  the 
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eye  of  the  world,  which  had  been  greatly  prejudiced  against 
the  Jews  and  knew  little  of  their  history,  lo  which  end  the 
life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  would  not  in  any  wise  have 
conduced ;  considering  that  Josephus  could  not  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour  or  His  miracles ;  considering 
that  he  was  a  Pharisee  of  quality  and  learning,  foreign  as  well 
as  Jewish,  one  of  great  employment  in  the  state,  and  that  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  the  poor ;  that  the  first  instruments 
of  spreading  it  and  the  first  converts  to  it  were  mean  and 
illiterate,  that  it  might  not  seem  the  work  of  man,  or  beholden 
to  human  interest  or  power;  considering  the  general  pre- 
judice of  the  Jews,  who  expected  in  the  Messiah  a  temporal 
and  conquering  prince  ;  which  prejudice  was  so  strong,  that 
they  chose  rather  lo  attribute  our  Saviour's  miracles  to  the 
devil,  than  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  Christ :  considering 
also  the  hellish  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  Jewish  state 
in  the  days  of  Josephus,  when  men's  minds  were  filled  and 
astonished  with  unparalleled  wars,  dissensions,  massacres, 
and  seditions  of  that  devoted  people.  Laying  all  these 
things  together,  I  do  not  think  it  strange  that  such  a  man, 
writing  with  such  a  view,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, should  omit  to  describe  our  blessed  Saviour's  life 
and  death,  or  to  mention  His  miracles,  or  to  take  notice  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  then  as  a  gr^n 
of  mustard-seed  beginning  to  take  root  and  germinate.  And 
this  will  seem  still  less  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that  the 
apostles  in  a  few  years  after  our  Saviour's  death  departed 
from  Jerusalem,  setting  themselves  to  convert  the  gentiles, 
and  were  dispersed  throughout  the  world  ;  that  the  converts 
in  Jerusalem  were,  not  only  of  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
but  also  few ;  the  three  thousand  added  to  the  church  in  one 
day  upon  Peter's  preaching  in  that  city,  appearing  to  have 
been  not  inhabitants  but  strangers  from  all  parts  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  and  that  all  the  time  of 
Josephus  and  for  several  years  after,  during  a  succession  of 
fifteen  bishops,  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  observed  the 
Mosaic  law,'  and  were,  consequently,  in  outward  appearance, 
one  people  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  made 
s  observable.     I  would  fain  know  what  reason  we 


'  Snip.  Sever.,  "Sacr.  llisl.,' 
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have  to  suppose  that  the  gospel,  which  in  its  first  propaga- 
tion seemed  to  overlook  the  great  or  considerable  men  of 
this  world,  might  not  also  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as 
a  thing  not  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and  way  of  think- 
ing? Besides,  in  those  early  times  might  not  other  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  Gamaliel ;  ^  suspend  their  judgment  of  this 
new  way,  as  not  knowing  what  to  make  or  say  of  it,  being  on 
one  hand  unable  to  quit  the  notions  and  traditions  in  which 
they  were  brought  up,  and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  re^ 
or  speak  against  the  gospel,  lest  they  should  be  found  to 
fight  against  God  ?  Surely  at  all  events,  it  could  never  be 
expected  that  an  unconverted  Jew  should  give  the  same 
account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
might  become  a  Christian  to  have  given ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  it  at  all  improbable  that  a  man  of  sense  should 
beware  to  lessen  or  traduce  what,  for  aught  he  knew,  might 
have  been  a  heavenly  dispensation :  between  which  two 
courses  the  middle  was  to  say  nothing,  but  pass  it  over  in  a 
doubtful  or  a  respectful  silence.  And  it  is  observable  that 
where  this  historian  occasionally  mentions  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  account  of  St  James's  death,  he  doth  it  without  any  re- 
flection, or  saying  either  good  or  bad,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  shews  a  regard  for  the  apostle.  It  is  observable,  I 
say,  that,  speaking  of  Jesus,  his  expression  is,  "who  was 
called  the  Christ,"  not  who  pretended  to  be  the  Christ,  or 
who  was  falsely  called  the  Christ,  but  simply  tov  XtyofUyov 
Xpiorou.*  It  is  evident  Josephus  knew  there  was  such  a 
man  as  Jesus,  and  that  He  was  said  to  be  the  Christ,  and 
yet  he  condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers ;  which  to 
me  seems  an  argument  in  their  favour.  Certainly  if  we  sup- 
pose Josephus  to  have  known  or  been  persuaded  that  He 
was  an  impostor,  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  fbr  his  not 
saying  so  in  plain  terms.  But,  if  we  suppose  him  in  Gama- 
liel's  way  of  thinking,  who  suspended  his  judgment,  and 
was  afraid  of  being  found  to  fight  against  God,  it  should 
seem  natural  for  him  to  behave  in  that  very  manner  which 
according  to  you  makes  against  our  faith,  but  I  verily  think 
makes  for  it.     But  what  if  Josephus  had  been  a  bigot,  or 

*  Acts,  V. 

^  Josephus,  "Ant.,"  lib.  xx.,  cap.  8. 
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even  a  Sadducee,  an  infidel,  an  atheist  ?  What  then !  we 
readily  grant  there  might  have  been  persons  of  rank,  poli- 
ticians, generals,  and  men  of  letters,  then  as  well  as  now, 
Jews  as  well  as  Englishmen,  who  believed  no  revealed 
religion;  and  that  some  such  persons  might  possibly  have 
heard  of  a  man  in  low  life,  who  performed  miracles  by 
magic,  without  informing  themselves,  or  perhaps  ever  in- 
quiring, about  his  mission  and  doctrine.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  any  man  should  conclude  against 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  from  Josephus's  omitting  to  speak  of 
it,  any  more  than  from  his  omitting  to  embrace  it.  Had  the 
first  Christians  been  chief-priests  and  rulers,  or  men  of 
science  and  learning,  like  Philo  and  Josephus,  it  might 
perhaps  with  better  colour  have  been  objected  that  their 
religion  was  of  human  contrivance,  tlian  now  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  by  weak  things  to  confound  the  strong.  This 
I  think  sufficiently  accounts,  why  in  the  beginning  the 
gospel  might  overlook  or  be  overlooked  by  men  of  a  certtun 
rank  and  character. 

27.  Ale.  And  yet  it  seems  an  odd  argimient  in  proof  of 
any  doctrine,  that  it  was  preached  by  simple  people  to  simple 

Cri.  Indeed  if  there  was  no  other  attestation  to  the  irutb 
of  the  Christian  religion,  this  must  be  owned  a  very  weak 
one.  But  if  a  doctrine  begun  by  instruments,  mean  as  to 
all  human  advantages,  and  making  its  first  progress  among 
those  who  had  neither  wealth,  nor  art,  nor  power  to  grace 
or  encourage  it,  should  in  a  short  time,  by  its  own  innate 
excellency,  the  mighty  force  of  miracles,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  not  only  without  but  against  all  worldly 
motives,  spreajj  through  the  world,  and  subdue  men  of  all 
tanks  and  conditions  of  life,  would  it  not  be  very  unreason- 
able to  reject  or  suspect  it,  for  the  want  of  human  means  ? 
And  might  not  this  with  much  better  reason  be  thought  an 
argument  of  its  coming  from  God  ? 

Ale.  But  still  an  inquisitive  man  will  want  the  testimony 
of  men  of  learning  and  knowledge. 

Cri.  But,  from  the  first  century  onwards,  there  was  never 
wanting  the  testimony  of  such  men,  who  wrote  learnedly  in 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  lived,  many  of  them. 
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when  the  memory  of  things  was  fresh,  who  had  abilities  ti 
judge  and  means  to  know,  and  who  gave  the  clearest  pnxrf 
of  their  conviction  and  sincerity. 

Ak.  But  &U  the  while  these  men  were  Christians,  pre 
judiced  Christians,  and  therefore  their  testimony  is  to  bi 
suspected. 

Cri.  It  seems  then  you  would  have  Jews  or  heathoi 
attest  to  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 

Ale.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  want. 

Cri.  But  how  can  this  be?  Or,  if  it  could,  would  no 
any  rational  man  be  apt  to  suspect  such  evidence,  and  as) 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  really  to  believe  such  thing 
himself  and  not  become  a  Christian?  The  apostles  am 
first  converts  were  themselves  Jews,  and  brought  up  in  j 
veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  all  the  prejudices  0 
that  people :  many  Fathers,  Christian  philosophers,  aiu 
learned  apologists  for  the  faith,  who  had  been  bred  gentiles 
were  without  doubt  imbued  with  prejudices  of  education 
and  if  the  finger  of  Ood  and  force  of  truth  converted  boti 
the  one  and  the  other  from  Judaism  or  gentilism,  in  spiti 
of  their  prejudices  to  Christianity,  is  not  their  testimony  si 
much  the  stronger?  You  have  then  the  suffrages  of  botI 
Jews  and  gentiles,  attesting  to  the  truth  of  our  religion  in  tb 
earliest  ages.  But  to  expect  or  desire  the  attestation  c 
Jews  remaining  Jews,  or  of  gentiles  remaining  gentiles 
seems  unreasonable :  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  tes 
timony  of  men,  who  were  not  converted  themselves,  shoul 
be  the  likeliest  to  convert  others.  We  have  indeed  the  tes 
timony  of  heathen  writers  to  prove  that  about  the  time  t 
our  Saviour's  birth  there  was  a  general  expectation  in  th 
east  of  a  Messiah  or  Prince,  who  should  found  a  nei 
dominion  ;  that  there  were  such  people  as  Christians :  tha 
they  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  put  to  death  :  that  the 
were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  worship  :  and  that  ther 
did  really  exist  in  that  time  certain  persons  and  facts  mer 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament.  And  for  other  points,  w 
have  learned  Fathers,  several  of  whom  had  been,  as  I  hav 
already  observed,  bred  heathens,  to  attest  their  truth. 

AU,  For  my  part,  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacit 
or  learning  of  the  Fathers,  and  many  learned  men,  especiall 
of  the  reformed  churches  abroad,  are  of  the  same  mine 
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wliich  saves  me  ihe  trouble  of  looking  myself  into  their 
voluminous  writings, 

Cri.  I  shall  not  lakt-  upon  me  to  say,  with  Ihe  minute 
philosopher  Pomponalius,'  that  Origen,  Basil,  Augustin,  and 
divers  other  Fathers,  were  equal  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
greatest  of  the  gentiles  in  human  knowledge.  But,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  judgment  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
their  writings,  I  should  think  several  of  them  men  of  great 
parts,  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  much  superior  to  those 
who  seem  to  undervalue  them.  Without  any  affront  to 
certain  modern  critics  or  translators,  Erasmus  may  be  allowed 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  a  fit  judge  of  sense  and  good  writ- 
ing, though  his  judgment  in  this  point  was  very  difTerent 
from  theirs.  Some  of  our  reformed  brethren,  because  the 
Romanists  attribute  too  much,  seem  to  have  attributed  too 
little  to  them,  from  a  very  usual,  though  no  very  judicious, 
opposition  ;  which  is  apt  to  lead  men  to  remark  defects, 
without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to  say  things  which 
neither  piety,  candour,  nor  good  sense  require  them  to  say. 

z8.  Al€.  But,  though  I  should  acknowledge  that  a  con- 
curring testimony  of  many  learned  and  able  men  throughout 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  may  have  its  weight,  yet  when  I 
consider  the  great  number  of  forgeries  and  heresies  tliat 
sprung  up  in  those  times,  it  very  much  weakens  their  credit 

Cri.  Pray,  Alciphron,  would  it  be  allowed  a  good  argu- 
ment in  the  mouth  of  a  papist  against  the  Reformation, 
that  many  absurd  sects  sprung  up  at  the  same  time  with  it  ? 
Are  we  to  wonder  that,  when  good  seed  is  sowing,  the  enemy 
should  sow  tares  ?  But  at  once  to  cut  off  several  objections, 
let  us  suppose  in  fact,  what  you  do  not  deny  possible,  thai 
there  is  a  God,  a  devil,  and  a  revelation  from  heaven  com- 
mitted to  writing  many  centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a  view 
of  human  nature,  and  consider  what  would  probably  follow 
from  such  a  supposition ;  and  whether  it  is  not  very  likely 
there  should  be  half-believers,  mistaken  bigots,  holy  frauds, 
ambitious,  interested,  disputing,  conceited,  schismatical,  here- 
tical, absurd  men  among  the  professors  of  such  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  as  well  as,  after  a  course  of  ages,  various  readings, 

*  Lib.  "  De  Immortslilate  Animx." 
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omissions,  transpositions,  and  obscurities  in  the  text  of  tlu 
sacred  oracles  ?  And  if  so,  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  i 
be  reasonable  to  make  those  events  an  objection  against  tlv 
being  of  a  thing  which  would  probably  and  naturally  folloi 
upon  the  supposal  of  its  being  ? 

Ale,  After  all,  say  what  you  will,  this  variety  of  opinion 
must  needs  shake  the  faith  of  a  reasonable  man.  When 
there  are  so  many  different  opinions  on  the  same  point  it  i 
very  certain  they  cannot  all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  the; 
may  all  be  false.  And  the  means  to  find  out  the  truth 
When  a  man  of  sense  sets  about  this  inquiry,  he  finds  him 
self  on  a  sudden  startled  and  amused  with  hard  words  an( 
knotty  questions.  This  makes  him  abandon  the  pursuit 
thinking  the  game  not  worth  the  chase. 

Cri.  But  would  not  this  man  of  sense  do  well  to  considei 
it  must  argue  want  of  discernment  to  reject  Di\dne  truths  fa 
the  sake  of  human  follies  ?  Use  but  the  same  candour  an< 
impartiality  in  treating  of  religion  that  you  would  thinl 
proper  on  other  subjects.  We  desire  no  more,  and  expec 
no  less.  In  law,  in  physic,  in  politics,  wherever  men  hav( 
refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have  been  always  apt  t( 
run  into  disputes  and  chicane  ?  But  will  that  hinder  yoi 
from  admitting  there  are  many  good  rules,  and  just  notions 
and  useful  truths  in  all  those  professions  ?  Physicians  ma; 
dispute,  perhaps  vainly  and  unintelligibly,  about  the  anima 
system :  they  may  assign  different  causes  of  distempen 
some  explaining  them  by  the  elementary  qualities,  hot  an< 
cold,  moist  and  dry,  others  by  chemical,  others  b; 
mechanical  principles  :  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  the  bar! 
may  be  good  for  an  ague,  and  rhubarb  for  a  flux.  Nor  cai 
it  be  inferred  from  the  different  sects  which  from  time  t< 
time  have  sprung  up  in  that  profession,  the  dogmatic,  fo 
instance,  empiric,  methodic,  Galenic,  Paracelsian,  or  th< 
hard  words  and  knotty  questions  and  idle  theories  whicl 
have  grown  from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on  them,  that 
therefore,  we  should  deny  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  oi 
reject  their  excellent  rules  about  exercise,  air,  and  diet 

Ale.  It  seems  you  would  screen  religion  by  the  example  o 
other  professions,  all  which  have  produced  sects  and  dispute 
as  well  as  Christianity  ;  which,  according  to  you,  may  in  itsel 
be  true  and  useful,  notwithstanding  many  false  and  fruitles 
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notions  engrafted  on  it  by  the  wit  of  man.  But  certainly  if 
this  had  been  observed  or  believed  by  many  acute  reasoners, 
they  would  never  tuve  made  the  multiplicity  of  religious 
opinions  and  controversies  an  argument  against  religion  in 
general. 

Cri.  How  such  an  obvious  truth  should  escape  men  of 
sense  and  inquiry  I  leave  you  to  account  -.  but  I  can  very 
easily  account  for  gross  mistakes  in  those  who  pass  for  free- 
thinkers without  ever  thinking ;  or,  if  they  do  think,  whose 
meditations  are  employed  on  other  points  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  a  serious  and  impartial  inquiry  about  reli^on. 

29.  But  to  return  :  what  or  where  is  the  profession  of  men, 
who  never  split  into  schisms,  or  never  talk  nonsense  ?  Is  it 
not  evident  that  out  of  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge  on  which 
the  human  mind  is  employed  there  grow  certain  excrescences, 
which  may  be  pared  off,  like  the  clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in 
the  body,  and  with  no  worse  consequence  ?  Whatever  bigots 
or  enthusiasts,  whatever  notional  or  scholastic  divines  may 
say  or  think,  it  is  certain  the  faith  derived  from  Christ  and 
His  apostles  was  not  a  piece  of  empty  sophistry :  they  did 
not  deliver  and  transmit  down  to  us  «c^c  aVorJiv,  but  vKfit^c 
yyii/iiiv,  to  use  the  e^fpression  of  a  holy  confessor.'  And  to 
pretend  to  demolish  their  foundation  for  the  sake  of  human 
superstructure,  be  it  hay  or  stubble  or  what  it  will,  is  no 
a^ment  of  just  thought  or  reason  ;  any  more  than  it  is  of 
fairness  to  suppose  a  doubtful  sense  fixed,  and  argue  from 
one  side  of  the  question  in  disputed  points.  Whether,  for 
instance,  the  beginning  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
literal  or  allegorical  sense  ?  Whether  the  book  of  Job  be  a 
history  or  a  parable?  Being  points  disputed  between 
Christians,  an  infidel  can  have  no  right  to  argue  from  one 
side  of  the  question  in  those  or  the  tike  cases.  This  or  that 
tenet  of  a  sect,  this  or  that  controverted  notion,  is  not  what 
we  contend  for  at  present,  but  the  General  Faith  taught  by 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  preserved  by  universal  and  per- 
petual tradition  in  all  the  churches  down  to  our  own  times. 
To  tax  or  strike  at  this  Divine  Doctrine,  on  account  of  things 
foreign  and  adventitious,  the  speculations  and  disputes  of 

'  Socr.,  "  Kistor.  Eccles.,"  lib.  i. 
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curious  men,  is  in  my  mind  an  absurdity  of  the  same  kind  a: 
it  would  be  to  cut  down  a  fine  tree,  yielding  fruit  and  shade 
because  its  leaves  afforded  nourishment  to  caterpillars,  a 
because  spiders  may  now  and  then  weave  cobwebs  amon^ 
the  branches. 

Ale,  To  divide  and  distinguish  would  take  time.  We  hav< 
several  gentlemen  very  capable  of  judging  in  the  gross,  bui 
that  want  attention  for  irksome  and  dry  studies,  or  minuU 
inquiries.  To  which,  as  it  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  mei 
against  their  will,  so  it  must  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  world 
as  well  as  themselves,  to  debar  them  from  the  right  of  deciding 
according  to  their  natural  sense  of  things. 

Cri,  It  were  to  be  wished  those  capable  men  would  em 
ploy  their  judgment  and  attention  on  the  same  objects.  II 
theological  inquiries  are  unpalatable,  the  field  of  nature  ii 
wide.  How  many  discoveries  are  to  be  made  !  How  man] 
errors  to  be  corrected  in  arts  and  sciences  !  How  many  vice 
to  be  reformed  in  life  and  manners !  Why  do  men  singk 
out  such  points  as  are  innocent  and  useful,  when  there  are  sc 
many  pernicious  mistakes  to  be  amended  ?  Why  set  them 
selves  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  human  kind  and  encourage 
ments  to  virtue  ?  Why  delight  to  judge  where  they  disdaii 
to  inquire?  Why  not  employ  their  noble  talents  on  the 
longitude  or  perpetual  motion  ? 

Ale,  I  wonder  you  should  not  see  the  difference  betweer 
points  of  curiosity  and  religion.  Those  employ  only  men  ol 
a  genius  or  humour  suited  to  them.  But  all  mankind  have  i 
right  to  censure,  and  are  concerned  to  judge  of  these  ;  excepi 
they  will  blindly  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  stale  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  established  laws  of  their  country. 

Cri,  It  should  seem,  if  they  are  concerned  to  judge,  thej 
are  not  less  concerned  to  examine  before  they  judge. 

Ale,  But  after  all  the  examination  and  inquiry  that  mortal 
man  can  make  about  Revealed  Religion,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  at  any  rational  sure  footing.  ^  Strange  things  are  told 
us,  and  in  proof  thereof  it  is  said  that  men  have  laid  down 
their  lives.  But  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  hath  been 
often  known,  that  men  have  died  for  the  sake  of  opinions, 

^  From  this  point,  to  the  end  of  Crito's  speech  (12  lines),  was  added 
to  the  third  edition.— Ed. 
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the    belief  of  which,    whether   right    or   wrong,  had    once 
possessed  their  minds. 

Cri.  I  grant  you  may  find  instances  of  men  dying  for  false 
opinions  which  they  believed  ;  but  can  you  assign  an  instance 
of  a  man's  dying  for  the  sake  of  an  opinion  which  he  did  not 
believe.  The  case  is  inconceivable ;  and  yet  this  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles  and  resur- 
rection are  supposed  impostors. 

30.  Ale.  There  is,  indeed,  a  deal  of  specious  talk  about 
faith  founded  upon  miracles.  Bui  when  I  examine  this 
matter  thoroughly,  and  trace  Christian  faith  up  to  its  original, 
I  find  it  rests  upon  much  darkness,  and  scruple,  and  un- 
certainty.  Instead  of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to  human 
reason,  I  find  a  wonderful  narrative  of  the  Son  of  God 
tempted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  devil,  a  thing  utterly 
unaccountable,  without  any  end,  or  use,  or  reason  whatsoever. 
I  meet  with  strange  histories  of  apparitions  of  angels,  and 
voices  from  heaven,  with  surprising  accounts  of  demoniacs, 
things  quite  out  of  the  road  of  common  sense  and  observa- 
tion, with  several  incredible  feats  said  10  have  been  done  by 
Divine  power,  but  more  probably  the  inventions  of  men  : 
nor  the  less  likely  to  be  so,  because  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
with  what  view  they  were  invented.  Designs  deeply  laid  are 
dark,  and  the  less  we  know  the  more  we  suspect :  but,  ad- 
mitting them  for  true,  I  shall  not  allow  them  to  be  miraculous, 
until  1  thoroughly  know  the  power  of  what  are  called  second 
causes,  and  the  force  of  Magic. 

Cri.  Vou  seem,  Alciphron,  to  analyse,  not  faith,  but  infi- 
delity, and  trace  it  to  its  principles ;  which,  from  your  own 
account,  I  collect  to  be  dark  and  doubtful  scruples  and  sur- 
mises, hastiness  in  judging,  and  narrowness  in  thinking, 
grounded  on  a  &nciful  notion  which  overrates  the  little 
scantling  of  your  own  experience,  and  on  real  ignorance  of 
the  views  of  Providence,  and  of  the  qualities,  operations,  and 
mutual  respects  of  the  several  kinds  of  beings  which  are,  or 
may  be,  for  aught  you  know,  in  the  universe.  Thus  obscure, 
uncertain,  conceited,  and  conjectural  are  the  principles  of 
infidelity.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of 
1.  ikith  seem  to  be  points  plain  and  clear.  It  is  a  clear  point  that 
"  's  faith  in  Christ  was  spread  abroad  throughout  the  world 
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soon  after  his  death.  It  is  a  clear  point  that  this  was  not 
effected  by  human  learning,  politics,  or  power.  It  is  a  clear 
point  that  in  the  early  times  of  the  church  there  were  several 
men  of  knowledge  and  integrity,  who  embraced  this  faith  not 
from  any,  but  against  all,  temporal  motives.  It  is  a  dear 
point  that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain-head,  the 
more  opportunity  they  had  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
truth  of  those  facts  which  they  believed.  It  is  a  clear  point 
that  the  less  interest  there  was  to  persuade,  the  more  need 
there  was  of  evidence  to  convince  them.  It  is  a  clear  point 
that  they  relied  on  the  authority  of  those  who  declared  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
It  is  a  clear  point  that  those  professed  eye-witnesses  suffered 
much  for  this  their  attestation,  and  finally  sealed  it  with  their 
blood.  It  is  a  clear  point  that  these  witnesses,  weak  and 
contemptible  as  they  were,  overcame  the  world,  spread  more 
light,  preached  purer  morals,  and  did  more  benefit  to  man- 
kind than  all  the  philosophers  and  sages  put  together. 

These  points  appear  to  me  clear  and  sure,  and,  being 
allowed  such,  they  are  plain,  just,  and  reasonable  motives  of 
assent ;  they  stand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they  contain 
nothing  beyond  our  sphere,  neither  supposing  more  know- 
ledge nor  other  faculties  than  we  are  really  masters  of;  and, 
if  they  should  not  be  admitted  for  morally  certain,  as  I  be- 
lieve they  will  by  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquirers,  yet  the 
allowing  them  to  be  only  probable  is  sufficient  to  stop  the 
mouth  of  an  infidel.  These  plain  points,  I  say,  are  the 
pillars  of  our  faith,  and  not  those  obscure  ones  by  you  sup- 
posed ;  which  are  in  truth  the  unsound  uncertain  principles 
of  infidelity,  to  a  rash,  prejudiced,  and  assuming  spirit  To 
raise  an  argument  or  answer  an  objection  from  hidden  powers 
of  Nature  or  Magic  is  groping  in  the  dark ;  but,  by  the 
evident  light  of  sense,  men  might  be  sufficiently  certified  of 
sensible  effects  and  matters  of  fact,  such  as  the  miracles  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  the  testimony  of  such  men  may 
be  transmitted  to  after  ages,  with  the  same  moral  certainty 
as  other  historical  narrations;  and  those  same  miraculous 
facts,  compared  by  reason  with  the  doctrines  they  were 
brought  to  prove,  do  afford  to  an  unbiassed  mind  strong  in- 
dications of  their  coming  from  God,  or  a  superior  principle, 
whose  Goodness  retrieved  the  moral  world,  whose  Power 
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commanded  the  natural,  and  whose  Providence  extended 
over  both.  Give  me  leave  to  say  that  nothing  dark,  nothing 
incomprehensible,  or  mysterious,  or  unaccountable,  is  the 
ground  or  motive,  the  principle  or  foundation,  the  proof  or 
reason  of  our  faith  although  it  may  be  the  object  of  it.  For, 
it  must  be  owned  thai,  if  by  clear  and  sure  principles  we  are 
rationally  ted  to  believe  a  point  less  clear,  we  do  not  there- 
fore reject  such  point  because  it  is  mysterious  to  conceive, 
or  difficult  to  account  for ;  nor  would  it  be  right  so  to  do. 
As  for  Jews  and  gentiles  anciently  attributing  our  Saviour's 
miracles  to  Magic,  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof  against 
them  that  to  me  it  seems  rather  a  proof  of  the  facts,  without 
disproving  the  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  them.  As  we  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  nature  and  operations  of  demons, 
the  history,  laws,  and  system  of  rational  beings,  and  the 
schemes  or  views  of  Providence,  so  far  as  to  account  for 
every  action  and  appearance  recorded  in  the  gospel ;  so 
neither  do  you  know  enough  of  those  things  to  be  able,  from 
that  knowledge  of  yours,  to  object  againstaccounts  so  well 
attested.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  scruples  upon  many 
authentic  parts  of  civil  history,  which,  requiring  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  facts,  circumstances,  and  councils  than  we 
can  come  at  to  explain  them,  must  be  to  us  inexplicable. 
And  this  is  still  more  easy  wilh  respect  to  the  history  of 
Nature,  in  which,  if  surmises  were  admitted  for  proofs 
against  things  odd,  strange,  and  unaccountable ;  if  our  scanty 
experience  were  made  the  rule  and  measure  of  truth,  and  all 
those  (phenomena  rejected,  that  we,  through  ignorance  of 
the  principles,  and  laws,  and  system  of  nature,  could  not  ex- 
plain, we  should  indeed  make  discoveries,  but  i[  would  be 
only  of  our  own  blindness  and  presumption.  And  why  men 
that  are  so  easily  and  so  often  gravelled  in  common  points, 
in  things  natural  and  visible,  should  yet  be  so  sharp-sighted 
and  dogmatical  about  the  invisible  world  and  its  mysteries  is 
to  me  a  point  utterly  unaccountable  by  all  the  rules  of  logic 
and  good  sense.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  1  cannot  help 
thinking  there  are  points  sufficiently  plain,  and  clear,  and 
full,  whereon  a  man  may  ground  a  reasonable  faith  in  Christ : 
but  that  the  attacks  of  minute  philosophers  against  this  laitb 
are  grounded  upon  darkness,  ignorance,  and  presumption. 
Ate.  I  doubt  I  shall  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
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proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  always  presume  there  is 
nothii^  in  them. 

31.  For,  how  is  it  possible,  at  this  remote  distance, 
to  arrive  at  any  knowledge,  or  frame  any  demonstration 
about  itP 

Cri.  What  then  ?  Knowledge,  I  giant,  in  a  strict  sense, 
cannot  be  had  without  evidence  or  demonstration :  but 
probable  arguments  are  a  sufficient  ground  of  faith.  \Vho 
ever  supposed  that  scientifical  proofs  were  necessary  to  make 
a  Christian  ?  Faith  alone  is  required ;  and,  provided  that, 
in  the  main  and  upon  the  whole,  men  are  persuaded,  this 
saving  faith  may  consist  with  some  degrees  of  obscurity, 
scruple,  and  error.  For,  although  the  light  of  truth  be  un- 
changeable, and  the  same  in  its  eternal  source,  the  Fathei 
of  Lights :  yet,  with  respect  to  us,  it  is  variously  weakened 
and  obscured,  by  passing  through  a  long  distance  or  gross 
medium,  where  it  is  intercepted,  distorted,  or  tinctured,  by 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men.  But,  all  this  notwith- 
standing, he  that  will  use  his  eyes  may  see  enough  for  the 
purposes  either  of  nature  or  of  grace ;  though  by  a  light, 
dimmer  indeed,  or  clearer,  according  to  the  place,  or  the 
distance,  or  the  hour,  or  the  medium.  And  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  such  analogy  appears  between  the  dispensatiom 
of  grace  and  nature,  as  may  make  it  probable  (althou^ 
much  should  be  unaccountable  in  both)  to  suppose  thern 
derived  from  the  same  Author,  and  the  workmanship  of  one 
and  the  same  Hand. 

Ate.  Those  who  saw,  and  touched,  and  handled  Jesm 
Christ  after  His  resurrection,  if  there  were  any  such, 
may  be  said  to  have  seen  by  a  clear  light :  but  to  us  the 
light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it  is  expected  we  should  believe 
this  point  as  well  as  they.  For  my  part,  I  believe,  with 
Spinosa,  that  Christ's  death  was  literal,  but  His  resurrection 
allegorical.' 

Cri.  And,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in  this  celebrated 
infidel  that  should  make  me  desert  matters  of  fact,  and  moral 
evidence,  to  adopt  his  notions.  Though  I  must  needs  owr 
I  admit  an  all^orical  resurrection  that  proves  the  real :  to 

>   HuASpiQOSse,  "Epist.  ad  Oldenburgium." 
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wil,  a  resurrection  of  Christ's  disciples  from  weakness  to 
resolution,  from  fear  to  courage,  from  despair  to  hope,  of 
which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  no  rational  account  can  be  given, 
but  the  sensible  evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly,  really,  and 
literally  risen  from  the  dead.  But  as  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  His  disciples,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  miracles 
and  resurrection,  had  stronger  evidence  than  we  can  have  of 
those  points ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  evidence 
was  then  more  necessary,  to  induce  men  to  embrace  a  new 
institution,  contrary  to  the  whole  system  of  their  education, 
their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  interests,  and  every 
human  motive.  Though  to  me  it  seems  the  moral  evidence 
and  probable  arguments  within  our  reach  are  abundantly 
suflicient  to  make  prudent  thinking  men  adhere  to  the  faith 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  established  by  the 
laws  of  our  country,  requiring  submission  in  points  above 
our  knowledge,  and  for  the  rest  recommending  doctrines  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  interest  and  our  reason.  And,  how- 
ever strong  the  light  might  have  been  at  the  fountain-head, 
yet  its  long  continuance  and  propagation,  by  such  unpromis- 
ing instruments  throughout  the  world,  have  been  very 
wonderful.  We  may  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  connexion,  order,  and  progress  of  the  Divine  dispen 
sations,  and,  by  a  retrospect  on  a  long  series  of  past  ages, 
p>erceive  a  unity  of  design  running  throughout  the  whole,  a 
gradual  disclosing  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
a  regular  progress  from  t3rpes  to  antitypes,  from  things  carnal 
to  things  spiritual,  from  earth  to  heaven.  We  may  behold 
Christ  crucified,  that  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  foolish- 
ness to  the  Greeks,  putting  a  final  period  to  the  temple- 
worship  of  the  one  and  the  idolatry  of  the  other,  and  that 
stone,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  and 
brake  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  become  itself  a  great 
moimtain. 

31.  If  a  due  reflexion  on  these  things  be  not  sufficient  to 
beget  a  reverence  for  the  Christian  faith  in  the  minds  of  men, 
I  should  rather  impute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  a  wise  and 
cautious  incredulity :  when  1  see  their  easiness  of  faith  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  where  there  is  no  prejudice  or 
appetite  to  bias  or  disturb  their  natural  judgment:  when  I 
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see  those  very  men  that  in  religion  will  not  stir  a  step  with- 
out evidence,  and  at  every  turn  expect  demonstration,  trust 
their  health  to  a  physician,  their  lives  to  a  sailor,  with  an 
implicit  feiith,  1  cannot  think  they  deserve  the  honour  of 
being  thoi^ht  more  incredulous  than  other  men,  or  that 
they  are  more  accustomed  to  know,  and  for  this  reastm 
less  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  one  is  tempted 
to  suspect  that  ignorance  hath  a  greater  share  than 
sdence  in  our  modem  infidelity ;  and  that  it  proceeds  more 
from  a  wrong  head,  or  an  irregular  will,  than  from  deep 


Lys.  We  do  not,  it  must  be  owned,  think  that  learning  or 
deep  researches  are  necessary  to  pass  right  judgments  upon 
things.  I  sometimes  suspect  that  learning  is  apt  to  produce 
and  justify  whims,  and  sincerely  believe  we  should  do  better 
without  it.  Our  sect  are  divided  on  this  point,  but  much  the 
greater  part  think  with  me.  1  have  heard  more  than  once 
very  observing  men  remark,  that  learning  was  the  true 
human  means  which  preserved  religion  in  the  world ;  and 
that,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  prefer  blockheads  in  the 
church,  all  would  soon  be  right. 

Cri.  Men  must  be  strangely  in  love  with  their  opinions,  to 
put  out  their  eyes  rather  than  part  with  them.  But  it  has 
been  often  remarked  by  observing  men,  that  there  axe  no 
greater  bigots  than  infidels. 

Lys.  What !  a  free-thinker  and  a  bigot — Impossible  ! 

Cri.  Not  so  impassible  neither,  that  an  infidel  should  be 
bigoted  to  his  infidelity.  Methinks  I  see  a  bigot  wherever  I 
see  a  man  overbearing  and  positive  without  knowing  why, 
laying  the  greatest  stress  on  points  of  smallest  moment, 
hasty  to  judge  of  the  conscience,  thoughts,  and  inward  views 
of  other  men,  impatient  of  reasoning  against  his  own  opinions, 
and  choosing  them  with  inclination  rather  than  judgment, 
an  enemy  to  learning,  and  attached  to  mean  authorities. 
How  far  our  modem  infidels  agree  with  this  description,  I 
leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  really  consider  and 
think  for  themselves. 

Lys.  We  are  no  bigots;  we  are  men  that  discover  diffi- 
culties in  religion,  that  tie  knots  and  raise  scruples,  which 
disturb  the  reposeand  interrupt  the  golden  dreams  of  bigots, 
who  therefore  cannot  endure  us. 
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Cri.  They  who  cast  about  for  difficulties  will  be  sure  to 
find  or  make  them  upon  every  subject ;  but  he  that  would, 
upon  the  foot  of  reason,  erect  himself  into  a  judge,  in  order 
to  make  a  wise  judgment  on  a  subject  of  that  nature,  will  not 
only  consider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  but  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  consider  it  in  all  its 
pins  and  relations,  trace  it  to  its  origitial,  examine  its  prin- 
ciples, effects,  and  tendencies,  its  proofs  internal  and  external. 
He  will  distinguish  between  the  clear  points  and  the  obscure, 
the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  the  essential  and  circum- 
stantial, between  what  is  genuine  and  what  foreign.  He  will 
consider  the  different  sorts  of  proof  that  belong  to  different 
things ;  where  evidence  is  to  be  expected,  where  probability 
may  suffice,  and  where  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there 
should  be  doubts  and  scruples.  He  will  proportion  his 
pains  and  exactness  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and 
check  that  disposition  of  his  mind  to  conclude  all  those 
notions,  groundless  prejudices,  with  which  it  was  imbued 
before  it  knew  the  reason  of  them.  He  wilt  silence  his 
passions,  and  listen  to  truth.  He  will  endeavour  to  untie 
knots  as  well  as  tie  them,  and  dwell  rather  on  the  light  parts 
of  things  than  the  obscure.  He  will  balance  the  force  of  his 
understanding  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and,  to 
render  his  judgment  impartial,  hear  evidence  on  all  sides, 
and,  so  far  as  he  is  led  by  authority,  choose  to  follow  thai  of 
the  honeste.st  and  wisest  men.  Now,  it  is  mysincere  opinion, 
the  Christian  religion  may  well  stand  the  lest  of  such  an 

Lys.  But  such  an  inquiry  would  cost  too  much  pains  and 
lime.  We  have  thought  of  another  method — the  bringing 
religion  to  the  test  of  wit  and  humour:  this  we  find  a  much 
shorter,  easier,  and  more  effectual  way.  And,  as  all  enemies 
are  at  liberty  to  choose  their  weapons,  we  make  choice  of 
those  we  are  most  expert  at :  and  we  are  the  belter  pleased 
with  this  choice,  having  observed  that  of  all  things  a  solid 
divine  hates  a  jest. 

Euph.  'To  consider  the  whole  of  the  subject,  to  read  and 
think  on  all  sides,  to  object  plainly,  and  answer  directly. 
Upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason  and  argument,  would  be  a  very 

'  This  speech  U  given  (o  Lysicles  in  the  first  edition. — Ed. 
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tedious  and  troublesome  affair.  Besides,  it  is  attacking 
pedants  at  their  own  weapons.  How  much  more  delicate 
and  artful  is  it,  to  give  a  hint,  to  cover  one's-self  with  an 
enigma,  to  drop  a  double  entendre^  to  keep  it  in  one's  power 
to  recover,  and  slip  aside,  and  leave  his  antagonist  beating 
the  air ! 

Lys,  This  hath  been  practised  with  great  success,  and 
I  believe  it  the  top  method  to  gain  proselytes,  and  confound 
pedants. 

Cri.  I  have  seen  several  things  written  in  this  way,  which, 
I  suppose,  were  copied  from  the  behaviour  of  a  sly  sort  of 
scomers  one  may  sometimes  meet  with.  Suppose  a  con- 
ceited man  that  would  pass  for  witty,  tipping  the  wink  upon 
one,  thrusting  out  his  tongue  at  another ;  one  while  wag- 
gishly smiling,  another  with  a  grave  mouth  and  ludicrous 
eyes ;  often  affecting  the  countenance  of  one  who  smothered 
a  jest,  and  sometimes  bursting  out  in  a  horse-laugh :  what 
a  figure  would  this  be,  I  will  not  say  in  the  senate  or 
council,  but  in  a  private  visit  among  well-bred  men  !  And 
yet  this  is  the  figure  that  certain  great  authors,  who  in  this 
age  would  pass  for  models,  and  do  pass  for  models,  make 
in  their  polite  and  elaborate  writings  on  the  most  weighty 
points.* 

Ale,  I  who  profess  myself  an  admirer,  an  adorer  of 
reason,  am  obliged  to  own  that  in  some  cases  the  sharpness 
of  ridicule  can  do  more  than  the  strength  of  argument 
But  if  we  exert  ourselves  in  the  use  of  mirth  and  humour, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  other  weapons.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  a  free-thinker  was  afraid  of  reasoning.  No,  Crito,  we 
have  reasons  in  store,  the  best  are  yet  to  come ;  and  if  we 
can  find  an  hour  for  another  conference  before  we  set  out  to- 
morrow morning,  I  will  undertake  you  shall  be  plied  with 
reasons,  as  clear,  and  home,  and  close  to  the  point  as  you 
could  wish. 

^  See  Shaftesbury,  **  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour.** 
*•  Characteristics,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  59,  et  seq, — Ed. 
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I.  Christian  faith  impossible.  2.  Words  stand  for  ideas.  3.  No 
knowledge  or  fedth  without  ideas.  4.  Grace,  no  idea  of  it.  5. 
Su^esting  ideas  not  the  only  use  of  words.  6.  Force  as  difficult 
to  form  an  idea  of  as  grace.  7.  Notwithstanding  which,  useful 
propositions  may  be  formed  concerning  it.  8.  Belief  of  the  Trinity 
and  other  mysteries  not  absurd.  9.  Mistakes  about  faith  an  occa- 
sion of  pro&ne  raillery.  la  Faith,  its  true  nature  and  effects. 
II.  Illustrated  by  science.  12.  By  arithmetic  in  particular.  13. 
Sciences  conversant  about  signs.  14.  The  true  end  of  speech, 
reason,  science,  and  faith.  15.  Metaphysical  objections  as  strong 
against  human  science  as  articles  of  faith.  16.  No  religion,  because 
no  human  liberty.  17.  Further  proof  against  human  liberty.  18. 
Fatalism  a  consequence  of  erroneous  suppositions.  19.  Man  an 
accountable  agent.  20.  Inconsistency,  singularity,  and  credulity 
of  minute  philosophers.  21.  Untrodden  paths  and  new  light  of 
the  minute  philosophers.  22.  Sophistry  of  the  minute  phUosophers. 

23.  Minute  philosophers  ambiguous,  enigmatical,  unfathomable. 

24.  Scepticism  of  the  minute  philosphers.  25.  How  a  sceptic 
ought  to  behave.  26.  Minute  philosophers,  why  difficult  to  con- 
vince. 27.  Thinking,  not  the  epideinical  evil  of  these  times. 
28.  Infidelity  not  an  effect  of  reason  or  thought :  its  true  motives 
assigned.  29.  Variety  of  opinions  about  religion,  effects  thereof. 
30.  Method  for  proceeding  with  minute  philosophers.  31.  Want 
of  thought  and  want  of  education  defects  of  the  present  age. 

I. 

THE  philosophers  having  resolved  to  set  out  for  London 
next  morning,  we  assembled  at    break  of  day  in  the 
library. 

Alciphron  began  with  a  declaration  of  his  sincerity,  assur- 
ing us  he  had  very  maturely  and  with  a  most  unbiassed 

'  In  this  dialogue  the  final  position  is  reached, — that  the  Christian 
religion  contains  nothing  that  is  repugnant  to  sense  and  reason.  The 
constructive  skill  shown  in  the  insensible  conduct  of  the  argument 
through  its  distinct  stages  to  this  conclusion,  cannot  sufficiently  be 
admired.  The  whole  work  is  a  wellnigh  perfect  example  of  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue  as  a  literary  form. 
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mind  considered  all  that  had  been  said  the  day  before.  He 
added  that  upon  the  whole  he  could  not  deny  several  pro- 
bable reasons  were  produced  for  embracing  the  Christian 
faith.  But,  said  he,  those  reasons  being  only  probable,  can 
never  prevail  against  absolute  certainty  and  demonstration. 
If,  therefore,  I  can  demonstrate  your  religion  to  be  a  thing 
altogether  absurd  and  inconsistent,  your  probable  arguments 
in  its  defence  do  from  that  moment  lose  their  force,  and 
with  it  all  right  to  be  answered  or  considered.  The  con- 
curring testimony  of  sincere  and  able  witnesses  hath  without 
question  great  weight  in  human  affairs.  I  will  even  grant 
that  things  odd  and  unaccountable  to  human  judgment  or 
experience  may  sometimes  claim  our  assent  on  that  sole 
motive.  And  I  will  also  grant  it  possible  for  a  tradition  to 
be  conveyed  with  moral  evidence  through  many  centuries. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  will  grant  to  me  that  a  thii^ 
demonstrably  and  palpably  false  is  not  to  be  admitted  on 
any  testimony  whatever,  which  at  best  can  never  amount  to 
demonstration.  To  be  plain,  no  testimony  can  maJce  non- 
sense sense :  no  moral  evidence  can  make  contradictions 
consistent.  Know,  then,  that  as  the  strength  of  our  cause 
doth  not  depend  upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by  any 
critical  points  of  history,  chronology,  or  languages.  You  are 
not  to  wonder,  if  the  same  sort  of  tradition  and  moral  proof 
which  governs  our  assent  with  respect  to  fact  in  civil  or 
natural  history  is  not  admitted  as  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
metaphysical  absurdities  and  absolute  impossibilities.  Things 
obscure  and  unaccountable  in  human  affairs  or  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  may  yet  be  possible,  and,  if  well  attested, 
may  be  assented  unto  ;  but  religious  assent  or  Faith  can  be 
evidently  shewn  in  its  own  nature  to  be  impracticable,  im- 
possible, and  absurd.  This  is  the  primary  motive  to  in- 
fidelity. This  is  our  citadel  and  fortress,  which  may,  indeed, 
be  graced  with  outworks  of  various  erudition,  but,  if  those 
are  demolished,  remains  in  itself  and  of  its  own  proper 
strength  impregnable. 

Euph,  This,  it  must  be  owned,  reduceth  our  inquiry  within 
a  narrow  compass :  do  but  make  out  this,  and  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  say. 

Aic,  Know,  then,  that  the  shallow  mind  of  the  vulgar,  as 
it  dwells  only  on  the  outward  surface  of  things,  and  considers 
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them  in  the  gross,  may  be  easily  imposed  on.  Hence  a 
blind  reverence  for  religious  Faith  and  Mystery.  But  when 
an  acute  philosopher  comes  to  dissect  and  analyse  these 
points,  the  imposture  plainly  appears;  and  as  he  has  no 
blindness,  so  he  has  no  reverence  for  empty  notions,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  for  mere  forms  of  speech,  which  mean 
nothing,  and  are  of  no  use  to  mankind. 

2.  Words  are  signs :  they  do  or  should  stand  for  ideas ; 
which  so  far  as  they  suggest  they  are  significant  But  words 
that  suggest  no  ideas  are  insignificant.  He  who  annexeth  a 
clear  idea  to  every  word  he  makes  use  of  speaks  sense ;  but 
where  such  ideas  are  wanting,  the  speaker  utters  nonsense. 
In  order  therefore  to  know  whether  any  man's  speech  be 
senseless  and  insignificant,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  lay 
aside  the  words,  and  consider  the  ideas  suggested  by  them. 
Men,  not  being  able  immediately  to  communicate  their  ideas 
one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  sensible  signs  or 
words ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  raise  those  ideas  in  the  hearer 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  and  if  they  fail  of  this 
end  they  serve  to  no  purpose.  He  who  really  tlunks  hath  a 
train  of  ideas  succeeding  each  other  and  connected  in  his 
mind ;  and  when  he  expresseth  himself  by  discourse  each 
word  suggests  a  distinct  idea  to  the  hearer  or  reader ;  who 
by  that  means  hath  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his  which  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  si)eaker  or  writer.  As  far  as  this  effect  is 
produced,  so  far  the  discourse  is  intelligible,  hath  sense  and 
meaning.  Hence  it  follows  that  whoever  can  be  supposed 
to  understand  what  he  reads  or  hears  must  have  a  train  of 
ideas  raised  in  his  mind,  correspondent  to  the  train  of  words 
read  or  heard.  These  plain  truths,  to  which  men  readily 
assent  in  theory,  are  but  little  attended  to  in  practice,  and 
therefore  deserve  to  be  enlarged  on  and  inculcated,  however 
obvious  and  undeniable.  Mankind  are  generally  averse  from 
thinking,  though  apt  enough  to  entertain  discourse  either  in 
themselves  or  others :  the  effect  whereof  is  that  their  minds 
are  rather  stored  with  names  than  ideas,  the  husk  of  science 
rather  than  the  thing.  And  yet  these  words  without  meaning 
do  often  make  distinctions  of  parties,  the  subject-matter  of 
their  disputes,  and  the  object  of  their  zeal.  This  is  the  most 
general  cause  of  error,  which  doth  not  influence  ordinary 

II.  FF 
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minds  alone,  but  even  those  who  pass  for  acute  and  learned 
philosophers  are  often  employed  about  names  instead  of 
things  or  ideas,  and  are  supposed  to  know  when  they  only 
pronounce  hard  words  without  a  meaning. 

3.  Though  it  is  evident  that,  as  knowledge  is  the  per- 
ception of  ^e  connexion  or  disagreement  between  ideas,  he 
who  doth  not  distinctly  perceive  the  ideas  marked  by  the 
terms,  so  as  to  form  a  mental  proposition  answering  to  the 
verbal,  cannot  possibly  have  knowledge.     No  more  can  he  be 
said  to  have  opinion  or  faith  ;  which  imply  a  weaker  assent, 
but  still  it  must  be  to  a  proposition,  the  terms  of  which  are 
understood  as  clearly,  although  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  may  not  be  so  evident,  as  in  the  case  of 
knowledge.     I  say,  all  degrees  of  assent,  whether  founded  on 
reason  or  authority,  more  or  less  cogent,  are  internal  acts  of 
the  mind,  which  alike  terminate  in  ideas  as  their  proper 
object ;  without  which  there  can  be  really  no  such  thing  as 
knowledge,  faith,  or  opinion.     We  may  perhaps  raise  a  dust 
and  dispute  about  tenets  purely  verbal ;  but  what  is  this  at 
bottom  more  than  mere  trifling  ?     All  which  will  be  easily 
admitted  with  respect  to  human  learning  and  science;  wherein 
it  is  an  allowed  method  to  expose  any  doctrine  or  tenet  by 
stripping  them  of  the  words,  and  examining  what  ideas  are 
underneath,  or  whether  any  ideas  at  all?     This  is  often 
found  the  shortest  way  to  end  disputes,  which  might  other- 
wise grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  litigants  neither 
understanding  one  another  nor  themselves.     It  were  needless 
to  illustrate  what  shines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  admitted  by 
all  thinking  men.     My  endeavour  shail  be  only  to  apply  it  in 
the  present  case.     I  suppose  I  need  not  be  at  any  pains  to 
prove  that  the  same  rules  of  reason  and  good  sense  which 
obtain  in  all  other  subjects  ought  to  take  place  in  religion. 
As  for  those  who  consider  faith  and  reason  as  two  distinct 
provinces,  and  would  have  us  think  good  sense  has  nothing  to 
do  where  it  is  most  concerned,  I  am  resolved  never  to  argue 
with  such  men,  but  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  their 
prejudices. 

And  now,  for  the  particular  application  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  shall  not  single  out  any  nice  disputed  points  of  school 
divinity,  or  those  that  relate  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
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God,  which,  being  allowed  infinite,  you  might  pretend  to 
screen  them  under  the  general  notion  of  difficulties  attending 
the  nature  of  Infinity. 

4.  Grace  is  the  main  point  in  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
nothing  is  oftener  mentioned  or  more  considered  throughout 
the  New  Testament ;  wherein  it  is  represented  as  somewhat 
of  a  very  particular  kind,  distinct  from  anything  revealed  to 
the  Jews,  or  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  This  same  grace 
is  spoken  of  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  coming  by  Jesus  Christ, 
as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  operating.  Men  are  said  to 
speak  through  grace,  to  believe  through  grace.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  glory  of  grace,  the  riches  of  grace,  the  stewards 
of  grace.  Christians  are  said  to  be  heirs  of  grace,  to  receive 
grace,  grow  in  grace,  be  strong  in  grace,  to  stand  in  grace,  and 
to  fall  from  grace.  And  lastly,  grace  is  said  to  justify  and  to 
save  them.  Hence  Christianity  is  styled  the  covenant  or 
dispensation  of  grace.  And  it  is  well  known  that  no  point 
hath  created  more  controversy  in  the  church  than  this  doctrine 
of  grace.  What  disputes  about  its  nature,  extent,  and  effects, 
about  universal,  efficacious,  sufficient,  preventing,  irresistible 
grace,  have  employed  the  pens  of  Protestant  as  well  as  Popish 
divines,  of  Jansenists  and  Molinists,  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Arminians,  as  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  to  know,  so 
I  need  not  say.  It  sufficeth  to  observe,  that  there  have  been 
and  are  still  subsisting  great  contests  upon  these  points. 
Only  one  thing  I  should  desire  to  be  informed  of,  to  wit. 
What  is  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  marked  by  the  word 
grace  ?  I  presume  a  man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a 
term,  without  going  into  the  depth  of  all  those  learned  in- 
quiries. This  surely  is  an  easy  matter,  provided  there  is  an 
idea  annexed  to  such  term.  And  if  there  is  not,  it  can 
be  neither  the  subject  of  a  rational  dispute,  nor  the  object  of 
real  faith.  Men  may  indeed  impose  upon  themselves  or 
others,  and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at  bottom 
there  is  no  argument  or  belief,  further  than  mere  verbal 
trifling.  Grace  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  either  for  beauty, 
or  favour,  I  can  easily  understand.  But  when  it  denotes  an 
active,  vital,  ruling  principle,  influencing  and  operating  on 
the  mind  of  man,  distinct  from  every  natural  power  or  motive, 
I  profess  myself  altogether  unable  to  understand  it,  or  frame 
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any  distinct  idea  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  assent  to  any 
proposition  concerning  it,  nor  consequently  have  any  feith 
about  it :  and  it  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  God  obligeth  no 
man  to  impossibilities.  At  the  request  of  a  philosophical 
friend,  I  did  cast  an  eye  on  the  writings  he  shewed  me  of 
some  divines,  and  talked  with  others  on  this  subject,  but 
after  all  I  had  read  or  heard  could  make  nothing  of  it,  having 
always  found,  whenever  I  laid  aside  the  word  grace^  and 
looked  into  my  own  mind,  a  perfect  vacuity  or  privation  of 
all  ideas.  And,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  men's  minds  and 
faculties  are  made  much  alike,  I  suspect  that  other  men,  if 
they  examine  what  they  call  grace  with  the  same  exactness 
and  indifference,  would  agree  with  me,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  an  empty  name.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  where 
a  word  often  heard  and  pronounced  is  believed  intelligible, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  it  is  familiar.  Of  the  same 
kind  are  many  other  points  reputed  necessary  articles  of 
faith.  That  which  in  the  present  case  imposeth  upon  man- 
kind I  take  to  be  partly  this.  Men  speak  of  this  holy  prin- 
ciple as  of  something  that  acts,  moves,  and  determines,  taking 
their  ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from  motion  and  the  force 
or  momentum  of  bodies,  which,  being  of  an  obvious  and 
sensible  nature,  they  substitute  in  place  of  a  thing  spiritual 
and  incomprehensible,  which  is  a  manifest  delusion.  For, 
though  the  idea  of  corporeal  force  be  never  so  clear  and  in- 
telligible, it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  idea  of  grace^ 
a  thing  perfectly  incorporeal,  must  be  so  too.  And  though 
we  may  reason  distinctly,  perceive,  assent,  and  form  opinions 
about  the  one,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  so 
of  the  other.  Thus,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  clear  sensible 
idea  of  what  is  real  produceth,  or  rather  is  made  a  pretence 
for,  an  imaginary  spiritual  faith  that  terminates  in  no  object : 
a  thing  impossible !  For  there  can  be  no  assent  where 
there  are  no  ideas  :  and  where  there  is  no  assent  there  can 
be  no  faith  :  and  what  cannot  be,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to. 
This  is  as  clear  as  anything  in  Euclid  !  ^ 

^  A  most  important  alteration  was  made  here  in  the  last  edition. 
The  three  subjoined  sections  were  entirely  omitted.  This  seems  to 
indicate  that  as  Berkeley  grew  older  he  modified  the  Nominalism  so 
strongly  expressed  here  and  in  his  earlier  philosophical  works.  For 
convenience  of  reference  the  index  contains  in  brackets  the  numbering  c^ 
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5.  Euph.  Be  the  use  of  words  or  names  what  it  will,  I  can 
never  think  it  is  to  do  things  impossible.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire what  it  is  ?  and  see  if  we  can  make  sense  of  our  daily 

sections  according  to  the  earlier  editions.     These  are  the  omitted 
sections : 

"  5.  The  same  method  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  by  any  man  of 
sense  to  confute  all  other  the  most  essential  arUcles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Yon  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  a  man  who  proceeds  on 
such  solid  grounds,  such  clear  and  evident  principles,  should  be  deaf  to 
all  you  can  say  from  moral  eyidence,  or  probable  arguments,  whidi  are 
nothing  in  the  balance  against  demonstration. 

*'  Euph,  The  more  light  and  force  there  are  in  this  discourse,  the 
more  you  are  to  blame  for  not  having  produced  it  sooner.  For  my  part, 
I  should  never  have  said  one  word  against  evidence.  But  let  me  see 
whether  I  understand  you  rightly.  You  sa^,  every  word  in  an  intelligible 
discourse  must  stand  for  an  idea ;  which  ideas  as  far  as  they  are  clearly 
and  distinctly  apprehended,  so  £ajr  the  discourse  hath  meaning,  without 
which  it  is  useless  and  insignificant. 

''Ak,  I  do. 

'*  Euph,  For  instance,  when  I  hear  the  word  man^  triangle^  colour^ 
pronounced,  they  must  excite  in  my  mind  distinct  ideas  of  those  things 
whereof  they  are  signs  ;  othenvise  I  cannot  be  said  to  understand  them. 

''Ale,  Right. 

"  Euph,  And  this  is  the  only  true  use  of  language. 

"  Ale,  That  is  what  I  affirm. 

"  Euph,  But  every  time  the  word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  conver- 
sation, I  am  not  conscious  that  the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man  is 
excited  in  my  mind.  For  instance,  when  I  read  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  these  words,  '  If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something 
when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself,*  methinks  I  comprehend  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  proposition,  although  I  do  not  frame  to  my- 
self the  particular  distinct  idea  of  a  man. 

"  AU,  It  is  very  true  you  do  not  form  in  your  mind  the  particular 
idea  of  Peter,  James,  or  John,  of  a  fair  or  a  black,  a  tall  or  a  low,  a  fat 
or  a  lean,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  wise  or  a  foolish,  a  sleeping  or  a 
waking  man ;  but  the  abstract  general  idea  of  truing  presdnaing  from 
and  exclusive  of  all  particular  shape,  size,  complexion,  passions,  faailties, 
and  every  individual  circumstance. 

''To  explain  this  matter  more  fully,  you  are  to  understand  there  is  in 
the  human  mind  a  faculty  of  contemplating  the  general  nature  of  things, 
separate  from  all  those  particularities  which  distinguish  the  individuals 
one  from  another.  For  example,  in  Peter,  James,  and  John,  you  may 
observe  in  each  a  certain  collection  of  stature,  figure,  colour,  and  other 
peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  known  asunder,  distinguished  from 
all  other  men,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  individuated.  Now,  leaving  out 
of  the  idea  of  a  man  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  re- 
taining only  that  which  is  common  to  all  men,  you  form  an  abstract 
universal  idea  of  man  or  human  nature^  which  includes  no  particular 
stature,  shape,  colour,  or  other  quality,  whether  of  mind  or  body.   After 
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practice.  Words,  it  is  agreed,  are  signs :  it  may  not  there- 
fore be  amiss  to  examine  the  use  of  other  signs,  in  order  to 
know  that  of  words.     Counters,  for  instance,  at  a  card-table 

the  same  manner  you  may  observe  particular  triangles  to  differ  one 
from  another,  as  their  sides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  their  ai^ies 
greater  or  lesser  ;  whence  they  are  denominated  equilateral,  equicmral, 
or  scalenum,  obtusang;ular,  acutangular,  or  rectangular.  But  the  mind, 
excluding  out  of  its  ideas  all  these  peculiar  properties  and  dtstinctions, 
framed  the  general  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle  ^  which  is  neither  equilateral* 
equicrural,  nor  scalenum,  neither  obtusangular,  acutangular,  nor  rect- 
ang^ular  ;  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once  (See  Locke,  *  On  Human 
Understanding/  bk.  iv.,  ch.  7.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
general  abstract  idea  of  colour,  which  is  something  distinct  from  and  ex- 
clusive of  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  every  other  particular  colour, 
including  only  that  general  essence  in  which  they  all  agree.  And  what 
has  been  said  of  these  three  general  names,  and  the  abstract  general 
ideas  they  stand  for,  may  be  applied  to  all  others.  For  you  must  know 
that  particular  things  or  ideas  being  infinite,  if  each  were  marked  fx 
signified  by  a  distinct  proper  name,  words  must  have  been  innumerable, 
and  language  an  endless  impossible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
appellative  or  general  names  stand,  immediately  and  properly,  not  for 
particular  but  for  abstract  general  ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to  excite 
m  the  mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  used  to  any  significant  purpose.  And 
without  this  there  could  be  no  communication  or  enlargement  of  know- 
ledge, no  such  thing  as  universal  science  or  theorems  of  any  kind. 
Now,  for  understanding  any  proposition  or  discourse,  it  is  sufficient  that 
distinct  ideas  are  thereby  raised  in  your  mind,  correspondent  to  those 
in  the  speaker's,  whether  the  ideas  so  raised  are  particular,  or  only 
abstract  and  general  ideas.  Forasmuch,  nevertheless,  as  these  are  not 
so  obvious  and  familiar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that  some  men  may 
think  they  have  no  idea  at  all,  when  they  have  not  a  particular  idea ; 
but  the  truth  is,  you  had  the  abstract  general  idea  of  man,  in  the  instance 
assigned,  wherein  you  thought  you  had  none.  After  the  same  manner, 
when  it  is  said  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones ;  or  that  colour  is  the  object  of  sight,  it  is  evident  the  words  do 
not  stand  for  this  or  that  triangle  or  colour,  but  for  abstract  general 
ideas,  excluding  everything  peculiar  to  the  individuals,  and  including  only 
the  Universal  Nature  common  to  the  whole  kind  of  triangles  or  of 
colours. 

"  6.  Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  those  abstract  general  ideas  clear 
and  distinct  ? 

*'  Ale.  They  are  above  all  others  clear  and  distinct,  being  the  only 
proper  object  of  science,  which  is  altogether  conversant  about  Universals. 

**  Euph.  And  do  you  not  think  it  very  possible  for  any  man  to  know 
whether  he  has  this  or  that  clear  and  distinct  idea  or  no  ? 

**  Ale.  Doubtless.     To  know  this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own 
thoughts  and  look  into  his  own  mind. 

Euph.  But,  upon  looking  into  my  own  mind,  I  do  not  find  that  I 
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are  used,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  only  as  signs  substituted 
for  money,  as  words  are  for  ideas.  Say  now,  Aldphron,  is  it 
necessary  every  time  these  counters  are  used  throughout  the 

have  or  can  have  these  general  abstract  ideas  of  a  man  or  a  triangle 
aboYe-mentioned,  or  of  colour  prescinded  from  all  particular  colours. 
(See  the  '  Introduction '  to  a  '  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,'  printed  in  the  year  1710,  where  the  absurdity  of 
abstract  ideas  is  fully  considered.)  Though  I  shut  mine  eyes,  and 
use  mine  utmost  efforts,  and  reflect  on  all  that  passeth  in  my  own  mind, 
I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  form  such  ideas. 

"  Ale.  To  reflect  with  due  attention  and  turn  the  mind  inward  upon 
itself  is  a  difficult  task,  and  not  every  one's  talent. 

"  Euph,  Not  to  insist  on  what  you  allowed — that  every  one  might 
easily  know  for  himself  whether  he  has  this  or  that  idea  or  no,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  nobody  else  can  form  those  ideas  any  more  than  I  can. 
Pray,  Alciphron,  which  are  those  things  you  would  call  absolutely 
impossible? 

*'  Ak.  Such  as  include  a  contradiction. 

"  Euph,  Can  you  frame  an  idea  of  what  includes  a  contradiction  ? 

"  Ak.  I  cannot. 

"  Euph,  Consequently,  whatever  is  absolutely  impossible  you  cannot 
form  an  idea  of? 

"  Ak,  This  I  grant. 

*'^  Euph,  But  can  a  colour  or  triangle,  such  as  you  describe  their 
abstract  general  ideas,  really  exist  ? 

^^  Ak,  It  is  absolutely  impossible  such  things  should  exist  in  nature. 

^*  Euph,  Should  it  not  follow,  then,  that  they  cannot  exist  in  your 
mind,  or,  in  other  words,  that  you  cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of 
them? 

"  Ak.  You  seem,  Euphranor,  not  to  distinguish  between  pure  intellect 
and  imagination.  Abstract  general  ideas  I  take  to  be  the  object  of 
pure  intellect,  which  may  conceive  them,  although  they  cannot  perhaps 
be  imagined. 

^*  Euph.  I  do  not  perceive  that  I  can  by  any  faculty,  whether  of 
intellect  or  imagination,  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  that  which  is  im^ 
possible  and  includes  a  contradiction.  And  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  your  admitting  that  in  common  instances,  which  you  would 
make  an  argument  against  Divine  faith  and  mysteries. 

"  7.  Ak.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this.  How  is  it  possible  there 
should  be  general  knowledge  without  general  propositions,  or  these 
without  general  names,  which  cannot  be  without  general  ideas  by 
standing  for  which  they  become  general  ? 

"  Euph,  But  may  not  words  Income  general  by  being  made  to  stand 
indiscriminately  for  all  particular  ideas,  which,  from  a  mutual  resem> 
blance,  belong  to  the  same  kind — without  the  intervention  of  any 
abstract  general  idea  ? 

"  Ak.  Is  there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  a  general  idea? 

**  Euph.  May  we  not  admit  general  ideas  though  we  should  not  admit 
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progress  of  a  game,  to  frame  an  idea  of  the  distinct  som  or 
value  that  each  represents  ? 

Ale,  By  no  means :  it  is  sufficient  the  players  first  agree 
on  their  respective  values,  and  at  last  substitute  those  values 
in  their  stead. 

Euph,  And  in  casting  up  a  sum,  where  the  figures  stand 
for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  do  you  think  it  necessuy, 
throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the  operation,  in  each  stiqp 
to  form  ideas  gf  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ? 

Ale,  I  do  not ;  it  will  suffice  if  in  the  conclusion  thoae 
figures  direct  our  actions  with  respect  to  things. 

Euph,  From  hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  words  may  not 
be  insignificant,  although  they  should  not,  every  time  tbej 
are  used,  excite  the  ideas  they  signify  in  our  minds  ;  it  beii% 
sufficient  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  substitute  thing! 
or  ideas  for  their  signs  when  there  is  occasion.  It  seems 
also  to  follow,  that  there  may  be  another  use  of  words  besides 
that  of  marking  and  suggesting  distinct  ideas,  to  wit,  the  in- 
fluencing our  conduct  and  actions;  which  may  be  done 
either  by  forming  rules  for  us  to  act  by,  or  by  raising  certain 
passions,  dispositions,  and  emotions  in  our  minds.     A  dis- 

them  to  be  made  by  abstraction,  or  though  we  should  not  allow  of 
general  abstract  ideas  ?  To  me  it  seems  a  particular  idea  may  beoone 
general  by  being  used  to  stand  for  or  represent  other  ideas  ;  and  tfait 

feneral  knowledge  is  conversant  about  signs  or  general  ideas  made  sodi 
y  their  signification ;  and  which  are  considered  rather  in  their  relative 
capacity,  and  as  substituted  for  others,  than  in  their  own  nature,  or  fo 
their  own  sake.  A  black  line,  for  instance,  an  inch  long,  though  n 
itself  particular,  may  yet  become  universal,  being  used  as  a  sign  to  stand 
for  any  line  whatsoever. 

"  Ale.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  words  become  genera]  by  reixt* 
senting  an  indefinite  number  of  particular  ideas  ? 

"  Euph,  It  seems  so  to  me. 

**  Ale,  Whenever,  therefore,  I  hear  a  general  name,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  excite  some  one  or  other  particular  idea  of  that  sf>ecies  in  my 
mind. 

^*  Euph,  I  cannot  say  so  neither.  Pray,  Alciphron,  doth  it  seem  to 
you  necessary  that,  as  often  as  the  word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  dii* 
course,  you  must  form  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  a  particular  man  ? 

"  Ale.  I  own  it  doth  not :  and,  not  finding  particular  ideas  always 
suggested  by  the  words,  I  was  led  to  think  I  had  abstract  general  idets 
suggested  by  them.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men  who 
are  agreed  the  only  use  of  words  is  to  suggest  ideas.  And  indeed  what 
other  use  can  we  assign  them  ?  ** 
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course,  therefore,  that  directs  how  to  act  or  excite  to  the 
doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  may,  it  seems,  be  useful 
and  significant,  although  the  words  whereof  it  is  composed 
should  not  bring  each  a  distinct  idea  into  our  minds. 

Ale,  It  seems  so. 

Euph,  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not  an  idea  altogether 
inactive? 

Ale,  It  is. 

Euph,  An  agent  therefore,  an  active  mind,  or  spirit  cannot 
be  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea.  Whence  it  should  seem  to 
follow  that  those  words  which  denote  an  active  principle, 
soul,  or  spirit  do  not,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  stand  for 
ideas.  And  yet  they  are  not  insignificant  neither ;  since  I 
understand  what  is  signified  by  the  term  /,  or  myself^  or  know 
what  it  means,  although  it  be  no  idea,  nor  like  an  idea,  but 
that  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  apprehends  ideas,  and 
operates  about  them.  ^Certainly  it  must  be  allowed  that 
we  have  some  notion,  that  we  understand,  or  know  what  is 
meant  by,  the  terms  myself^  will^  memory^  lave^  hate  and  so 
forth ;  although  to  speak  exactly,  these  words  do  not  suggest 
so  many  distinct  ideas. 

Ale.  What  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 

Euph,  What  hath  been  inferred  already — that  words  may 
be  significant,  although  they  do  not  stand  for  ideas.^  The 
contrary  whereof  having  been  presumed  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas. 

Ale.  Will  you  not  allow  then  that  the  mind  can  abstract  ? 

Euph,  I  do  not  deny  it  may  abstract  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
inasmuch  as  those  things  that  can  really  exist,  or  be  really 
perceived  asunder,  may  be  conceived  asunder,  or  abstracted 
one  from  the  other;  for  instance,  a  man's  head  from  his 
body,  colour  from  motion,  figure  from  weight  But  it  will 
not  thence  follow  that  the  mind  can  frame;  abstract  general 
ideas,  which  appear  to  be  impossible. 

Ale,  And  yet  it  is  a  current  opinion  that  every  substantive 
name  marks  out  and  exhibits  to  the  mind  one  distinct  idea 
separate  from  all  others. 

^  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  speech  (five  lines)  was  added  to 
the  third  edition. — Ed. 

^  See  the  **  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  sect.  135,  and  the 
**  Introduction,'*  sect.  20. 
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Et^h,  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  word  number  such  a 
substantive  name? 

Ak.  It  is. 

Euph,  Do  but  try  now  whether  you  can  frame  an  idea  of 
number  in  abstract,  exclusive  of  all  signs,  words,  and  things 
numbered.     I  profess  for  my  own  part  I  cannot 

Ak.  Can  it  be  so  hard  a  matter  to  form  a  simple  idea  of 
number,  the  object  of  a  most  evident  demonstrable  science  ? 
Hold,  let  me  see  if  I  cannot  abstract  the  idea  of  number 
from  the  numerical  names  and  characters,  and  all  particular 
numerical  things. — Upon  which  Alciphron  paused  awhile^ 
and  then  said,  To  confess  the  truth  I  do  not  find  that  I  can. 

Euph.  But,  though  it  seems  neither  you  nor  I  can  form 
distinct  simple  ideas  of  number,  we  can  nevertheless  make  a 
very  proper  and  significant  use  of  numeral  names.  They 
direct  us  in  the  disposition  and  management  of  our  affaii^ 
and  are  of  such  necessary  use,  that  we  should  not  know  how 
to  do  without  them.  And  yet,  if  other  men's  faculties  may 
be  judged  by  mine,  to  obtain  a  precise  simple  abstract  idea 
of  number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend  any  mystery  in 
reUgion. 

6.  But,  to  come  to  your  own  instance,  let  us  examine 
what  idea  we  can  frame  of /one  abstracted  from  body,  motion, 
and  outward  sensible  effects.  For  myself  I  do  not  find  that 
I  have  or  can  have  any  such  idea. 

A/c.  Surely  every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  force. 

Euph.  And  yet  I  question  whether  every  one  can  form  a 
distinct  idea  of  force.  Let  me  entreat  you,  Alciphron,  be 
not  amused  by  terms :  lay  aside  the  word  force,  and  exclude 
every  other  thing  from  your  thoughts,  and  then  see  what 
precise  idea  you  have  of  force. 

Ale.  Force  is  that  in  bodies  which  produces  motion  and 
other  sensible  effects. 

Euph.  Is  it  then  something  distinct  from  those  effects  ? 

Ak.  It  is. 

Euph.  Be  pleased  now  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  its 
subject  and  effects,  and  contemplate  force  itself  in  its  own 
precise  idea. 

Ak.  I  profess  I  find  it  no  such  easy  matter. 

Euph.  Take  your  own  advice,  and  shut  your  eyes  to  assist 
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meditation. — Upon  this,  Alciphron,  having  closed  his 
and  mused  a  few  minutes,  declared  he  could  make 
ng  of  it. 
d  that,  replied  Euphranor,  which  it  seems  neither  you 

can  frame  an  idea  of,  by  your  own  remark  of  men's 
s  and  faculties  being  made  much  alike,  we  may  suppose 
5  have  no  more  an  idea  of  than  we. 
r.  We  may. 
ph.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  there  are 

speculations,  reasonings,  and  disputes,  refined  subtil- 
uid  nice  distinctions  about  this  same  force.  And  to 
in  its  nature,  and  to  distinguish  the  several  notions  or 

of  it,  the  terms  gravity^  reaction^  vis  inertuty  vis  insiiOj 
tpressa^  vis  mortuaj  vis  viva,  impetus^  momentum^  soli- 
\  cofuUuSy  and  divers  other  such-like  expressions,  have 
used  by  learned  men :  and  no  small  controversies  have 
I  about  the  notions  or  definitions  of  these  terms.  It 
oizzled  men  to  know  whether  force  is  spiritual  or  cor- 
I ;  whether  it  remains  after  action  ;  how  it  is  transferred 
one  body  to  another.  Strange  paradoxes  have  been 
d  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  proportions:  for 
ice,  that  contrary  forces  may  at  once  subsist  in  the  same 
:ent  body:  that  the  force  of  percussion  in  a  small 
le  is  infinite.  For  which,  and  other  curiosities  of  the 
sort,  you  may  consult  Borellus  "De  VI  Percussionis,"  the 
ioni  Academiche  "  of  Torricelli,  the  "  Exercitations  "  of 
lanus,  and  other  writers.     It  is  well  known  to  the  learned 

what  a  controversy  hath  been  carried  on  between 
smaticians,  particularly  Monsieur  Leibnitz  and  Monsietir 
,in  the  Leipsic  "Acta  Eruditorum,"about  the  proportion 
ces :  whether  they  be  each  to  other  in  a  proportion 
Dunded  of  the  simple  proportions  of  the  bodies  and 
Verities,  or  in  one  compounded  of  the  simple  proportion 

bodies  and  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  celerities  ? 
nt,  it  seems,  not  yet  agreed :  as  indeed  the  reality  of 
ing  itself  is  made  a  question.  Leibnitz  distinguisheth 
en  the  nisus  elaneniariSy  and  the  impetus  which  is 
d  by  a  repetition  of  the  nisus  elementaris^  and  seems  to 
they  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but  are  made  only  by  an 
ction  of  the  mind.  The  same  author,  treating  of 
al  active  force,  to  illustrate  his  subject,  hath  recourse 
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to  the  substantial  fonns  and  entdechda  of  Aristotle.  And 
the  ingenious  Torricelli  saith  of  force  and  impetus,  that  tbef 
are  subtle  abstracts  and  spiritual  quintessences ;  and  con- 
ceming  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies 
falling,  he  saith  they  are  un  certo  che^  and  un  non  so  du; 
that  is,  in  plain  English,  he  knows  not  what  to  maJce  of  them 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  may  we  not  pronounce  that- 
excluding  body,  time,  space,  motion,  and  all  its  sensible 
measures  and  effects — we  shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  force  as  of  grace  ? 

Ale,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

7.  Euph,  And  yet,  I  presume,  you  allow  there  are  vcij 
evident  propositions  or  theorems  relating  to  force,  whicb 
contain  useful  truths  :  for  instance,  that  a  body  with  conjunct 
forces  describes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  in  the  suat 
time  that  it  would  the  sides  with  separate.  Is  not  this  i 
principle  of  very  extensive  use  ?  Doth  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  depend  upon  it, 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  numberless  rules  and  theorems 
directing  men  how  to  act,  and  explaining  phenomena  througb- 
out  the  Mechanics  and  mathematical  Philosophy  ?  And  it 
by  considering  this  doctrine  of  force,  men  arrive  at  die 
knowledge  of  many  inventions  in  Mechanics,  and  are  tau^t 
to  frame  engines,  by  means  of  which  things  difficult  and 
otherwise  impossible  may  be  performed ;  and  if  the  same 
doctrine  which  is  so  beneficial  here  below  serveth  also  as  i 
key  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions ;  shaU  we 
deny  that  it  is  of  use,  either  in  practice  or  speculation,  b^ 
cause  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  force  ?  Or  that  which  we 
admit  with  regard  to  force^  upon  what  pretence  can  we  deny 
concerning  graee  f  If  there  are  queries,  disputes,  perplexities, 
diversity  of  notions  and  opinions  about  the  one,  so  there  are 
about  the  other  also  :  if  we  can  form  no  precise  distinct  idet 
of  the  one,  so  neither  can  we  of  the  other.  Ought  we  not 
therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  to  conclude  there  may  be 
divers  true  and  useful  propositions  concerning  the  one  «s 
well  as  the  other  ?  And  that  grace  may,  for  aught  you  know, 
be  an  object  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  hfe  and  actions, 
as  a  principle  destructive  of  evil  habits  and  productive  of 
good  ones,  although  we  cannot  attain  a  distinct  uiea  of  it* 
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separate  or  abstracted  from  God  the  author,  from  man  the 
subject,  and  from  virtue  and  piety  its  effects  ?  ^ 

8.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  same  method  of  arguing,  the 
same  rules  of  logic,  reason,  and  good  sense,  to  obtain  in 
things  spiritual  and  things  corporeal,  in  faith  and  science? 
and  shall  we  not  use  the  same  candotir,  and  make  the  same 
allowances,  in  examining  the  revelations  of  God  and  the  in- 
ventions of  men  ?  For  aught  I  see,  that  philosopher  cannot 
be  free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  or  be  said  to  weigh  things  in 
an  equal  balance,  who  shall  maintain  the  doctrine  of  force 
and  reject  that  of  grace,  who  shall  admit  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  triangle,  and  at  the  same  time  ridicule  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced  other  minute  philosophers 
might  be,  you  have  laid  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  the  same 
logic  which  obtains  in  other  matters  must  be  admitted  in 
religion. 

Lys,  I  think,  Alciphron,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
abide  by  the  way  of  wit  and  humour  than  thus  to  try  religion 
by  the  dry  test  of  reason  and  logic. 

Ale,  Fear  not :  by  all  the  rules  of  right  reason,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  any  mystery,  and  least  of  all  the 
Trinity,  should  really  be  the  object  of  man's  faith. 

Euph.  I  do  not  wonder  you  thought  so,  as  long  as  you 
maintained  that  no  man  coidd  assent  to  a  proposition  with- 
out perceiving  or  framing  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas  marked 
by  the  terms  of  it.  But,  although  terms  are  signs,  yet  having 
granted  that  those  signs  may  be  signijficant,  though  they 
should  not  suggest  ideas  represented  by  them,  provided  they 
serve  to  regulate  and  influence  our  wills,  passions,  or  con- 
duct, you  have  consequently  granted  that  the  mind  of  man 
may  assent  to  propositions  containing  such  terms,  when  it 
is  so  directed  or  affected  by  them,  notwithstanding  it 
should  not  perceive  distinct  ideas  marked  by  those  terms. 
Whence  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  man  may  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  revealed  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  the  Father,  die  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  God, 
and  that  there  is  but  one  God,  although  he  doth  not  frame 

^  The  preceding  paragraphs  on  grace  and  force  were  attacked  by 
Browne  in  his  "Analogy,"  pp.  515-554.  See  Introductory  note  to 
Dialogue  iv. — Ed. 
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in  his  mind  any  abstract  or  distinct  ideas  of  trinity,  sub- 
stance, or  personality;  provided  that  this  doctrine  of  a 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  makes  proper  impressioos 
on  his  mind,  producing  therein  love,  hope,  gratitude,  and 
obedience,  and  thereby  becomes  a  lively  operative  prindpk^ 
influencing  his  life  and  actions,  agreeably  to  that  notion  of 
saving  faith  which  is  required  in  a  Christian.  This,  I  say, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  seems  to  follow  from  your  own 
principles  and  concessions.  But,  for  further  satisfaction,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  whether  there  be  anythh^ 
parallel  to  this  Christian  faith  in  the  minute  philosophy. 
Suppose  a  fine  gentleman  or  lady  of  fashion,  who  arc  too 
much  employed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  are  only  free- 
thinkers at  second-hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being  betimes 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  your  sect,  by  conversing  with 
men  of  depth  and  genius,  who  have  often  declared  it  to  be 
their  opinion,  the  world  is  governed  either  by  fate  or  by 
chance,  it  matters  not  which;  will  you  deny  it  possibk 
for  such  persons  to  yield  their  assent  to  either  of  these  pro- 
positions ? 

Ale,  I  will  not. 

Euph.  And  may  not  such  an  assent  be  properly  called 
faith  9 

Ale.  It  may. 

Euph.  And  yet  it  is  possible  those  disciples  of  the  minute 
philosophy  may  not  dive  so  deep  as  to  be  able  to  frame  anj 
abstract,  or  precise,  or  any  determinate  idea  whatsoever, 
either  of  fate  or  of  chance  ? 

Ale.  This  too  I  grant. 

Euph,  So  that,  according  to  you,  this  same  gentleman  or 
lady  may  be  said  to  believe  or  have  faith  where  they  have 
not  ideas  ? 

Ale,  They  may. 

Euph.  And  may  not  this  faith  or  persuasion  produce  real 
effects,  and  shew  itself  in  the  conduct  and  tenor  of  their 
lives,  freeing  them  from  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  giving 
them  a  true  relish  of  the  world,  with  a  noble  indolence  or  vtt- 
difference  about  what  comes  after  ? 

Ale,  It  may. 

Euph,  And  may  not  Christians,  with  equal  reason,  be 
allowed  to  believe  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  Him 
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God  and  man  make  one  Person,  and  be  verily  persuaded 
thereof,  so  &r  as  for  such  fisuth  or  belief  to  become  a  real 
principle  of  life  and  conduct  ?  inasmuch  as,  by  virtue  of  such 
persuasion,  they  submit  to  His  government,  believe  His 
doctrine,  and  practise  His  precepts,  although  they  frame  no 
abstract  idea  of  the  union  between  the  Divine  and  human 
nature ;  nor  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  notion  of  person  to 
the  contentment  of  a  minute  philosopher  ?  To  me  it  seems 
evident  that  if  none  but  those  who  had  nicely  examined,  and 
could  themselves  explain,  the  principle  of  Individuation  in 
man,  or  untie  the  knots  and  answer  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  even  about  human  personal  Identity,  would 
require  of  us  to  explain  the  Divine  mysteries,  we  should  not 
be  often  called  upon  for  a  clear  and  diistinct  idea  oi person  in 
relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  difficulties  on  that 
head  be  often  objected  to  our  faith. 

Ale,  Methinks,  there  is  no  such  mystery  in  personal 
identity. 

Euph,  Pray,  in  what  do  you  take  it  to  consist  ? 

AU,  In  consciousness. 

Euph,  Whatever  is  possible  may  be  supposed  ? 

Ale,  It  may. 

Euph,  We  will  suppose  now  (which  is  possible  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  reported  to  be  fact)  that  a  person, 
through  some  violent  accident  or  distemper,  should  fall  into 
such  a  total  oblivion  as  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  his 
past  life  and  former  ideas.  I  ask,  is  he  not  still  the  same 
person? 

Ale,  He  is  the  same  man,  but  not  the  same  person.  In- 
deed you  ought  not  to  suppose  that  a  person  loseth  its  former 
consciousness ;  for  this  is  impossible,  though  a  man  perhaps 
may;  but  then  he  becomes  another  person.  In  the  same 
person,  it  must  be  owned,  some  old  ideas  may  be  lost,  and 
some  new  ones  got ;  but  a  total  change  is  inconsistent  with 
identity  of  person. 

Euph,  Let  us  then  suppose  that  a  person  hath  ideas  and 
is  conscious  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  which  we  will 
divide  into  three  equal  parts,  whereof  the  later  terms  are 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  In  the  first  part  of  time,  the 
person  gets  a  certain  nimaber  of  ideas,  which  are  retained  in 
A :  during  the  second  part  of  time,  he  retains  one  half  of 
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his  old  ideas,  and  loseth  the  other  half,  in  place  of  which  he 
acquires  as  many  new  ones :  so  that  in  B  his  ideas  are  hilf 
old  and  half  new.  And  in  the  third  part,  we  will  sappoat 
him  to  lose  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  fiia^ 
and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  stead,  which  are  retained  in  C, 
together  with  those  acquired  in  the  second  part  of  time.  Is 
this  a  possible  fair  supposition  ? 

Ale.  It  is. 

Euph,  Upon  these  premises,  I  am  tempted  to  think  one 
may  demonstrate  that  personal  identity  doth  not  consist  in 
consciousness. 

Ale,  As  how  ? 

Euph,  You  shall  judge :  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The 
persons  in  A  and  B  are  the  same,  being  conscious  of  commoB 
ideas  by  supposition.  The  person  in  B  is  (for  the  <?^nM 
reason)  one  and  the  same  with  the  person  in  C.  Therefon^ 
the  person  in  A  is  the  same  with  the  person  in  Q  by  that 
undoubted  axiom,  Qucb  conveniunt  uni  tertio  conveniunt  mUr 
se.  But  the  person  in  C  hath  no  idea  in  common  with  the 
person  in  A.  Therefore  personal  identity  doth  not  consist 
in  consciousness.  What  do  you  think,  Alciphron,  is  not  this 
a  plain  inference  ? 

Ale.  I  tell  you  what  I  think:  you  will  never  assist  my 
faith,  by  puzzling  my  knowledge. 

9.  Euph,  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  practical  faith,  or 
assent,  which  sheweth  itself  in  the  will  and  actions  of  a  man, 
although  his  understanding  may  not  be  furnished  with  those 
abstract,  precise,  distinct  ideas,  which,  whatever  a  philo- 
sopher may  pretend,  are  acknowledged  to  be  above  the 
talents  of  common  men ;  among  whom,  nevertheless,  may 
be  found,  even  according  to  your  own  concession,  many 
instances  of  such  practical  faith,  in  other  matters  which  do 
not  concern  religion.  What  should  hinder,  therefore,  but 
that  doctrines  relating  to  heavenly  mysteries  might  be  taught, 
in  this  saving  sense,  to  vulgar  minds,  which  you  may  well 
think  incapable  of  all  teaching  and  faith,  in  the  sense  you 
suppose  ? 

Which  mistaken  sense,  said  Crito,  has  given  occasion  to 
much  profane  and  misapplied  raillery.  But  all  this  may 
very  justly  be  retorted  on  the  minute  philosophers  themselves, 
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• 

who  confound  Scholasticism  with  Christianity,  and  impute 
to  other  men  those  perplexities,  chimei-as,  and  inconsistent 
ideas  which  are  often  the  workmanship  of  their  own  brains, 
and  proceed  from  their  own  wrong  way  of  thinking.  Who 
doth  not  see  that  such  an  ideal  abstracted  faith  is  never 
thought  of  by  the  bulk  of  Christians,  husbandmen,  for  in- 
stance, artisans,  or  servants  ?  Or  what  footsteps  are  there  in 
the  Holy  Scripture  to  make  us  think  that  the  wiredrawing  of 
abstract  ideas  was  a  task  enjoined  either  Jews  or  Christians  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  the  law  or  the  prophets,  the  evan- 
gelists or  apostles,  that  looks  like  it?  Every  one  whose 
understanding  is  not  perverted  by  science  falsely  so-called 
may  see  the  saving  faith  of  Christians  is  quite  of  another 
kind,  a  vital  operative  principle,  productive  of  charity  and 
obedience. 

Ak,  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the  disputes  and  decisions 
of  the  famous  Council  of  Nice,  and  so  many  subsequent 
Councils?  What  was  the  intention  of  those  venerable 
Fathers — the  homoomians  and  the  homoiousians  ?  Why  did 
they  disturb  themselves  and  the  world  with  hard  words,  and 
subtle  controversies  ? 

Crt,  Whatever  their  intention  was,  it  could  not  be  to  beget 
nice  abstracted  ideas  of  mysteries  in  the  minds  of  common 
Christians,  this  being  evidently  impossible.  Nor  doth  it 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  Christian  men  did  in  those  days  think 
it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  lay  aside  the  words,  shut  their 
eyes,  and  frame  those  abstract  ideas ;  any  more  than  men 
now  do  of  force,  time,  number,  or  several  other  things,  about 
which  they  nevertheless  believe,  know,  argue,  and  dispute. 
To  me  it  seems  that,  whatever  was  the  source  of  these  con- 
troversies, and  howsoever  they  were  managed,  wherein  human 
infirmity  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  share,  the  main 
end  was  not,  on  either  side,  to  convey  precise  positive  ideas 
to  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  use  of  those  contested  terms, 
but  rather  a  negative  sense,  tending  to  exclude  Polytheism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianism  on  the  other.' 

A/c.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  so  many  learned  and  in- 
genious divines,  who  from  time  to  time  have  obliged  the 
world  with  new  explications  of  mysteries,  who,  having  them- 

^  Fiu/e  Sozomen,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8. 
II.  GG 
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selves  professedly  laboured  to  acquire  accurate  ideas,  would 
recommend  theiT  discoveries  and  speculations  to  otbets  fix 
articles  of  faith  ? 

Cri.  To  all  such  innovaiois  in  religion  I  would  sa^  wtSu 
Jerome,  "Why  after  so  many  centuries  do  you  pretend  to 
teach  us  what  was  untaught  before  ?  ^Vhy  explain  wtat 
neither  Peter  nor  Paul  thought  necessary  to  be  explained  ?  " 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  explication  of  mysteries  in 
divinity,  allowing  the  attempt  as  fruitless  as  the  pursuit  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  in  chemistry  or  the  perpetual  motioii 
in  mechanics,  is  no  more  than  they,  chargeable  on  the  pro- 
fession itself,  but  only  on  the  wrangheaded  professors  of  it 

1  o.  It  seems,  that  what  hath  been  now  said  may  be  applied 
to  other  mysteries  of  our  religion.     Original  sin,  for  instance, 

a  man  may  find  it  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  in  abstract, 
or  of  the  manner  of  its  transmission ;  and  yet  the  belief 
thereof  may  produce  in  his  mind  a  salutary  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  and  the  goodness  of  his  Redeemer ;  (hHn 
whence  may  follow  good  habits,  and  from  them  goodactioni, 
the  genuine  efifects  of  faith ;  which,  considered  in  its  tme 
light,  is  a  thing  neither  repugnant  nor  incomprehensible,  is 
some  men  would  persuade  us,  but  suited  even  to  vulgar 
capacities,  placed  in  the  wil!  and  affections  rather  than  in 
the  understanding,  and  producing  holy  lives  rather  than  subtle 
theories.  Faith,  I  say,  is  not  an  indolent  perception,  but  in 
operative  persuasion  of  mind,  which  ever  worketh  some 
suitable  action,  disposition,  or  emotion  in  those  who  have  it; 
as  it  were  easy  to  prove  and  illustrate  by  innumerable 
instances  talcen  from  human  affairs.  And,  indeed,  while  the 
Christian  religion  is  considered  an  institution  fitted  to  ordinaiy 
minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  talent,  whether  impixived  or 
puzzled,  of  speculative  men  ;  and  our  notions  about  faith  are 
accordingly  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
practice  of  mankind,  rather  than  from  the  peculiar  systems  irf 
refiners ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  no  difficult  matter  to  conceive 
and  justify  the  meaning  and  use  of  our  belief  of  mysteriK, 
against  the  most  confident  assertions  and  objections  of  the 
minute  philosophers,  who  are  easily  to  be  caught  in  those 

'  Hieronfin.  "Ad  Pammachium  el  Oceanum,  de  Eiroribua  Oi^enu." 
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very  snares  which  they  have  spun  and  spread  for  others. 
And  that  humour  of  controversy,  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
heresies,  would  doubtless  very  much  abate,  if  it  was  con* 
sidered  that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not  by  colour,  shape,  or 
stamp,  so  truly  as  by  the  weight  If  the  moment  of  opinions 
had  been  by  some  litigious  divines  made  the  measure  of  their 
zeal,  it  might  have  spared  much  trouble  both  to  themselves 
and  others.  Certainly  one  that  takes  his  notions  of  faith, 
opinion,  and  assent  from  common  sense,  and  common  use, 
and  has  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of  signs  and  language, 
will  not  be  so  apt  to  controvert  the  wording  of  a  mystery,  or 
to  break  the  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  sa]ke  of  retaining  or 
rejecting  a  term.^ 

But,  to  convince  you  by  a  plain  instance  of  the  efficacious 
necessary  use  of  faith  without  ideas  :  we  will  suppose  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  minute  philosopher,  prodigal  and  rapacious, 
one  of  large  appetites  and  narrow  circumstances,  who  shall 
have  it  in  his  power  at  once  to  seize  upon  a  great  fortune  by 
one  villainous  act,  a  single  breach  of  trust,  which  he  can 
commit  with  impunity  and  secrecy.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose 
him  arguing  in  this  manner  ?  All  mankind  in  their  senses 
pursue  their  interest.  The  interests  of  the  present  life  are 
either  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  If  I  commit  this  fact  my 
mind  will  be  easy  (having  nought  to  fear  here  or  hereafter) ; 
my  bodily  pleasure  will  be  multiplied ;  and  my  fortune  en- 
larged. Suppose  now,  one  of  your  refined  theorists  talks  to 
him  about  the  harmony  of  mind  and  affections,  inward  worth, 
truth  of  character,  in  one  word,  the  beauty  of  virtue ;  which 
is  the  only  interest  he  can  propose  to  turn  the  scale  against 
all  other  secular  interests  and  sensual  pleasures;  would  it 
not,  think  you,  be  a  vain  attempt  ?'  I  say,  in  such  a  juncture 
what  can  the  most  plausible  and  refined  philosophy  of  your 
sect  offer  to  dissuade  such  a  man  from  his  purpose,  more 
than  assuring  him  that  the  abstracted  delight  of  the  mind,  the 
enjoyments  of  an  interior  moral  sense,  the  to  xaXoy^  are  what 

^  What  follows  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  section  was  not 
contained  in  the  first  edition. — Ed. 

^  In  the  second  edition  this  sentence  follows  :  **  On  the  other  hand, 
possess  him  with  a  thorough  belief  or  persuasion  that  he  shall  forfeit 
eternal  happiness,  or  incur  eternal  misery  ;  and  this  alone  may  suffice 
to  turn  the  scale.     I  say  .  .  ."  &c — Ed. 
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constitute  his  true  interest  ?  And  what  effect  can  this  have 
on  a.  mind  callous  to  all  those  things,  and  at  the  same  dme 
strongly  affected  with  a  sense  of  corporeal  pleasures,  and  the 
outward  interest,  ornaments,  and  conveniences  of  life? 
Whereas  that  very  man,  do  but  produce  in  him  a  sincere 
belief  of  a  Future  State,  although  it  be  a  mystery,  althou^  il 
be  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  he  shall,  nevertheless,  by 
virtue  of  such  belief,  be  withheld  from  executing  his  wicked 
project :  and  that  for  reasons  which  all  men  can  comprehend 
though  nobody  can  be  the  object  of  them.  I  will  allow  the 
points  insisted  on  by  your  relined  moralists  to  be  as  lovely 
and  excellent  as  you  please  to  a  reasonable,  reflecting,  philo- 
sophical mind.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  as  the  world 
goes,  few,  very  few,  will  be  influenced  by  them.  We  sec, 
therefore,  the  necessary  use,  as  well  as  the  powerful  effects  of 
faith,  even  where  we  have  not  ideas. 

II.  A/c.  It  seems,  Euphianor,  you  would  persuade  me 
into  an  opinion,  that  there  is  nothii^  so  singularly  absurd  U 
we  are  apt  to  think  in  the  belief  of  mysteries ;  and  that  i 
man  ne^  not  renounce  his  reason  to  maintain  his  religioa 
But,  if  this  were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  men  abound  in  knowledge,  they  dwindle  in  faith? 

Euph.  O  Alciphron,  I  have  learned  from  you  that  there  is 
nothing  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analysiif 
them  into  their  first  principles.  I  shall  therefore  niake  an 
essay  of  this  method,  for  clearing  up  the  nature  of  faith: 
with  what  success,  I  shall  leave  you  to  determine  ;  for  I  daie 
not  pronounce  myself,  on  my  own  judgment,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong :  but  thus  it  seems  to  me.  The  objectioDS 
made  to  faith  are  by  no  means  an  effect  of  knowledge,  but 
proceed  rather  from  an  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is; 
which  ignorance  may  possibly  be  found  even  in  those  who 
pass  for  masters  of  this  or  that  particular  branch  of  know- 
ledge. Science  and  faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  im[Jy 
an  assent  of  the  mind :  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  first  is  most 
clear  and  evident,  it  should  be  first  considered  in  order  to 
cast  a  light  on  the  other.  To  trace  things  from  their  original, 
it  seems  that  the  human  mind,  naturally  furnished  with  the 
ideas  of  things  particular  and  concrete,  and  being  designed. 
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not  for  the  bare  intuition  of  ideas,  but  for  action  and  operation 
aboui  ihetn,  and  pursuing  her  own  happiness  therein,  stands 
in  need  of  certain  general  rules  or  theorems  to  direct  her 
operations  In  this  pursuit ;  the  supplying  which  want  is  the 
true, original,  reasonable  end  of  studying  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Now,  these  rules  being  general,  it  follows  that  they  are  not  to 
be  obtained  by  the  mere  consideration  of  the  original  ideas, 
or  particular  things,  but  by  the  means  of  marks  and  signs, 
which,  being  so  far  forth  universal,  become  the  immediate 
instruments  and  materials  of  science.  It  is  not,  therefore,  by 
mere  contemplation  of  particular  things,  and  much  less  of 
their  abstract  general  ideas,  that  the  mind  makes  her  progress, 
but  by  an  apposite  choice  and  skilful  management  of  signs : — 
for  instance. /o«r  and  number,  taken  in  concrete,  with  their 
adjuncts,  subjects,  and  signs,  are  what  every  one  knows  ;  and 
considered  in  abstract,  so  as  making  precise  ideas  of  them- 
selves, they  are  what  nobody  can  comprehend.  That  thetr 
abstract  nature,  therefore,  is  not  the  foundation  of  science  is 
plain  :  and  that  barely  considering  their  ideas  in  concrete,  is 
not  the  method  to  advance  in  the  respective  sciences  is  what 
every  one  that  reflects  may  see ;  nothing  being  more  evident 
than  that  one  who  con  neither  write  nor  read,  in  common  use 
understands  the  meaning  of  numeral  words,  as  well  as  the 
best  philosopher  or  mathematician. 

ti.  But  here  lies  the  difference :  the  one  who  understands 
the  notation  of  numbers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  express 
briefly  and  distinctly  all  the  variety  and  degrees  of  number, 
and  to  perform  with  ease  and  despatch  several  arithmetical 
operations  by  the  help  of  general  rules.  Of  all  which  opera- 
tions as  the  use  in  human  life  is  very  evident,  so  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  the  performing  them  depends  on  the  aptness  of 
the  notation.  If  we  suppose  rude  mankind  without  the  use 
of  language,  it  may  be  presumed  they  would  be  ignorant  of 
arithmetic.  But  the  use  of  names,  by  the  repetition  whereof 
in  a  certain  order  they  might  express  endless  degrees  of 
number,  would  be  the  first  step  towards  that  science.  The 
next  step  would  be,  to  devise  proper  marks  of  a  permanent 
Tiature,  and  visible  to  the  eye,  the  kind  and  order  whereof 
must  be  chosen  with  judgment,  and  accommodated  to  the 
names.     Which  marking  or  notation  would,  in  proportion  as 
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it  was  apt  and  r^fular,  facilitate  the  invention  and  aj^catkn 
of  general  rules  to  assist  the  mind  in  reasoning  and  judging  | 
in  extending,  recording,  and  communicating  its  knoiriedge 
about  numbers :  in  which  theory  and  operations,  the  «"!«< 
is  immediately  occupied  about  the  signs  or  notes,  by  media- 
tion of  which  it  is  directed  to  act  atxnit  things,  or  number  ia 
concrete  (as  the  logicians  call  it)  without  ever  considering 
the  simple,  abstract,  intellectual,  general  idea  of  numbei. 
The  signs,  indeed,  do  in  their  use  imply  relations  or  pro- 
portions of  things :  but  these  relations  are  not  abstract 
genera]  ideas,  being  founded  in  particular  things,  and  not 
making  of  themselves  distinct  ideas  to  the  mind,  exclusin 
of  the  particular  ideas  and  the  signs.'  I  imagine  one  need 
not  think  much  to  be  convinced  that  the  science  of  arithmetic 
in  its  rise,  operations,  rules,  and  theorems,  is  altogether  con- 
versant about  the  artificial  use  of  signs,  names,  and  characten. 
These  names  and  characters  are  universal,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  signs.  The  names  are  referred  to  things,  and  the 
characters  to  names,  and  both  to  operation.  The  names 
being  few,  and  proceeding  by  a  certain  analogy,  the  charactos 
will  be  more  useful,  the  simpler  they  are,  and  the  more  aptly 
they  express  this  analogy.  Hence  the  old  notation  by  letters 
was  more  useful  than  words  written  at  length.  And  the 
modem  notation  by  figures,  expressing  the  progression  or 
analogy  of  the  names  by  their  simple  places,  is  much  pn- 
ferable  to  that,  for  ease  and  expedition,  as  the  invention  of 
a^br^cal  symbols  is  to  this,  for  extensive  and  general  use. 
As  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  sciences  of  great  clearness, 
certainty,  and  extent,  which  are  immediately  convosant 
about  signs,  upon  the  skilful  use  and  management  whereof 
they  entirely  depend,  so  a  little  attention  to  them  may 
possibly  help  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  otha 
sciences,  which,  though  differing  in  nature,  design,  and 
object,  may  yet  agree  in  the  general  methods  of  proof  and 
inquiry. 

13.  If  I  mistake  not,  all  sciences,  so  far  as  they  are  uni- 
versal and  demonstrable  by  human  reason,  will  be  fotmd 
conversant  about  signs  as  their  immediate  object,  though 

'  The  passage  "The  signs,  indeed,"  ,  ,  .  "ideas  and  the  signs" 
(five  lines)  was  inseited  in  ue  third  edition. — Ed. 
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these  in  the  application  aie  referred  to  things.  The  reason 
whereof  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  For,  as  the  mind  is 
better  acquainted  with  some  sort  of  objects,  which  are 
earlier  offered  to  It,  strike  it  more  sensibly,  or  are  more 
easily  comprehended  than  others,  it  seems  naturaUy  led  to 
substitute  those  objects  for  such  as  are  more  subtile,  fleeting, 
or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I  say,  is  more  natural, 
than  to  make  the  things  we  know  a  step  towards  those  we  do 
not  know  ;  and  to  explain  and  represent  things  less  familiar 
by  others  which  are  more  so.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine 
before  we  reflect,  and  we  perceive  by  sense  before  we  imagine, 
and  of  all  our  senses  the  sight  is  the  most  clear,  distinct, 
various,  agreeable,  and  comprehensive.  Hence  it  is  natural 
to  assist  the  intellect  by  the  imagination,  the  imaginatiori  by 
sense,  and  the  other  senses  by  sight.  Hence  flgures, 
metaphors,  and  types.  We  illustrate  spiritual  things  by  cor- 
poreal ;  we  substitute  sounds  for  thoughts,  and  written  letAiCrs 
for  sounds  ;  emblems,  symbols,  and  hieroglyphics,  for  things 
too  obscure  to  strike,  and  too  various  or  too  fleeting  to  be 
retained.  We  substitute  things  imaginable  for  things  in- 
telligible, sensible  things  for  imaginable,  smaller  things  for 
those  that  are  too  great  to  be  comprehended  easily,  and 
greater  things  for  such  as  are  too  small  to  be  discerned 
distinctly,  present  things  for  absent,  permanent  for  perishing, 
and  visible  for  invisible.  Hence  the  use  of  models  and 
diagrams.  Hence  right  lines  are  substituted  for  time, 
velocity,  and  other  things  of  very  different  natures.  Hence 
we  speak  of  spirits  in  a  figurative  style,  expressing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  by  allusions  and  terms  borrowed  from 
sensible  things,  such  as  apprehend,  coHceive,  reflect,  discnursf, 
and  such-like  :  and  hence  those  allegories  which  iLustrate 
things  intellectual  by  visions  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Plato, 
for  instance,  represents  the  mind  presiding  in  her  vehicle  by 
the  driver  of  a  winged  chariot,  which  sometimes  moults  and 
droops  :  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  one  good  and  of  a 
good  race,  the  other  of  a  contrary  kind  ;  symbolically  express- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the  Divinity,  as  she 
soars  Of  is  borne  aloft  by  two  instincts  like  wings,  the  one  in 
the  Intellect  towards  Truth,  the  other  in  the  Will  towards 
Excellence,  which  instincts  moult  or  are  weakened  by  sensual 
inclinations ;   expressing  also  her  alternate  elevations  and 
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depressions,  the  struggles  between  reason  and  appetite^  like 
horses  that  go  an  unequal  pace,  or  draw  different  ways,  em- 
barrassing the  soul  in  her  progress  to  perfection.  I  an 
inclined  to  think  the  Doctrine  of  Signs  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  general  extent,  which,  if  duly  considered, 
would  cast  no  small  light  upon  Things,  and  afford  a  just  and 
genuine  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

14.  'fhus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  said  of  all  signs: 
— that  they  do  not  always  suggest  ideas  signified  to  the  mind : 
that  when  they  suggest  ideas,  they  are  not  general  abstract 
ideas :  that  they  have  other  uses  besides  barely  standing  for 
and  exhibiting  ideas,  such  as  raising  proper  emotions,  pro- 
ducing certain  dispositions  or  habits  of  mind,  and  directing 
our  actions  in  pursuit  of  that  happiness,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  design,  the  primary  spring  and  motive,  that 
sets  rational  agents  at  work :  ^  that  signs  may  imply  or 
suggest  the  relations  of  things ;  which  relations,  habitudes 
or  proportions,  as  they  cannot  be  by  us  understood  with- 
out the  help  of  signs,  so  being  thereby  expressed  and 
confuted,  they  enable  us  to  act  with  regard  to  things :  that 
the  true  end  of  speech,  reason,  science,  faith,  assent,  in 
all  its  different  degrees,  is  not  merely,  or  principally,  or 
always,  the  imparting  or  acquiring  of  ideas,  but  rather  some- 
thing of  an  active  operative  nature,  tending  to  a  conceived 
good ;  which  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  not  only  although 
the  ideas  marked  are  not  offered  to  the  mind,  but  even 
although  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  offering  or  ex- 
hibiting any  such  idea  to  the  mind :  for  instance,  the  alge- 
braic mark,  which  denotes  the  root  of  a  negative  square, 
hath  its  use  in  logistic  operations,  although  it  be  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  any  such  quantity.  And  what  is  true  of 
algebraic  signs  is  also  true  of  words  or  language,  modem 
algebra  being  in  fact  a  more  short,  apposite,  and  artificial 
sort  of  language,  and  it  being  possible  to  express  by  words 
at  length,  though  less  conveniently,  all  the  steps  of  an  alge- 
braical process.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  even  die 
mathematical  sciences  themselves,  which  above  all  others 
are  reckoned  the  most  clear  and  certain,  if  they  are  con- 

^  From  this  point  to  **that  the  true  end,"  &c.  (five  lines),  was  in- 
serted in  the  third  edition. — Ed. 
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tdered,  not  as  instruments  to  direct  our  practice,  but  as 
peculations  to  employ  our  curiosily,  will  be  found  to  fall 
hort  in  many  instances  of  those  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
rhich,  it  seems,  the  minute  philosophers  of  this  age,  whether 
nowingly  or  ignorantly,  expect  and  insist  upon  in  the 
lysteries  of  religion. 

15.  Be  the  science  or  subject  what  it  will,  whensoever 
nen  quit  particulars  for  generalities,  things  concrete  for 
bstractions,  when  they  forsake  practical  views,  and  the  use- 
ul  purposes  of  knowledge  for  barren  speculaiion,  considering 
neans  and  instruments  as  ultimate  ends,  and  labouring  to 
nain  precise  ideas  which  they  suppose  indiscriminately 
nnexed  to  all  terms,  they  will  be  sure  to  embarrass  them- 
elves  with  difficulties  and  disputes.  Such  are  those  which 
lave  sprung  up  in  geometry  about  the  nature  of  the  angle  of 
ontact,  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  of  indivisibles,  infini- 
esimals,  and  divers  other  points ;  notwithstanding  alt  which, 
hat  science  is  very  rightly  esteemed  an  excellent  and  useful 
ne,  and  is  really  found  to  be  so  in  many  occasions  of 
uman  life,  wherein  it  governs  and  directs  the  actions  of 
len,  so  that  by  the  aid  or  influence  thereof  those  operations 
lecome  just  and  accurate  which  would  otherwise  be  faulty 
nd  uncertain.  And,  from  a  parity  of  reason,  we  should  not 
onclude  any  other  doctrines  which  govern,  influence,  or 
irecl  the  mind  of  man  to  be,  any  more  than  that,  the  less 
■ue  or  excellent,  because  they  afford  matter  of  controversy, 
nd  useless  speculation  to  curious  and  licentious  wits :  par- 
cularly  those  articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  which,  in 
roportion  as  they  are  believed,  persuade,  and,  as  they  per- 
iiade,  influence  the  lives  and  actions  of  men.  As  to  the 
erplexity  of  contradictions  and  abstracted  notions,  in  all 
arts  whether  of  human  science  or  Divine  faith,  cavillers  may 
qually  object,  and  unwary  persons  incur,  while  the  judicious 
void  it.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the  received 
jles  of  reasoning  to  justify  the  belief  of  Christians.  And  if 
ny  pious  men  think  otherwise,  it  may  be  supposed  an  effect, 
ot  of  religion,  or  of  reason,  but  only  of  human  weakness. 
r  this  age  be  singularly  productive  of  infidels,  I  shall  not 
lerefore  conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing,  but  only  more 
resuming,  than  former  ages :  and  their  conceit,  i  doubt,  is 
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not  the  effect  of  consideration.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
more  thoroughly  and  extensively  any  man  shall  consider  and 
scan  the  principles,  objects,  and  methods  of  proceeding  b 
arts  and  sciences,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  there  is  no 
weight  in  those  plausible  objections  that  are  made  against 
the  mysteries  of  faith ;  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  mattti 
for  him  to  maintain  or  justify  in  the  received  method  of 
arguing,  on  the  common  principles  of  It^c,  and  by  numba- 
less  avowed  parallel  cases,  throughout  the  several  brunches 
of  human  knowledge,  in  all  which  the  supposition  of  abstract 
ideas  creates  the  same  difficulties. 

AU.  According  to  this  doctrine,  all  points  may  be  alike 
maintained.  There  will  be  nothing  absurd  in  Popery,  not 
even  transubstantiatton. 

Cri.  Pardon  me.  This  doctrine  justifies  no  article  of 
faith  which  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  or  which  is  repug- 
nant to  human  reason,  which  implies  a  contradiction,  or 
which  leads  to  idolatry  or  wickedness  of  any  kind — all  which 
is  very  different  from  our  not  having  a  distinct  or  an  abstract 
idea  of  a  point.' 

16.  ''Ah.  I  will  allow,  Euphranor,  this  reasoning  of  youn 
to  have  all  the  force  you  meant  it  should  have.  I  freely  own 
there  may  be  mysteries ;  that  we  may  believe  where  we  do 
not  understand ;  and  that  faith  may  be  of  use,  although  its 
object  is  not  distinctly  apprehended.  In  a  word,  I  grant 
there  may  be  faith  and  mysteries  in  other  things,  but  not  in 
religion  :  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  because  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as  religion  ;  and, 
if  there  be  no  religion,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  reU^ous 
faith  or  mysteries.  Religion,  it  is  evident,  implies  the  wor- 
ship of  a  God,  which  worship  supposeth  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  suppose  merits  and  demerits,  actions  good  and 
evil,  and  these  suppose  human  liberty  a  thing  impossible: 
and,  consequently,  religion,  a  thing  built  thereon,  must  besn 
unreasonable  absurd  thing.  There  can  be  no  rational  hopes  « 
fears  where  there  is  no  guilt,  nor  any  guilt  where  there  is 
nothing  done  but  what  unavoidably  follows  from  the  structure 

'  The  lasl  two  speeches  appeared  firat  in  the  second  editjon, 
'  Sects.    16-20  are   a  reply   to   the  "Inquiry   conccmiug   HnMtf 
Liberty  "  by  Collins.     See  note  on  page  151. — En. 
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lof  the  world  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Coq>oteal  objects 
strike  on  the  organs  o{  sense,  whence  ensues  a  vibration  in 
the  nerves,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  soul  or  animal 
spirit  in  the  brain  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  therein 
that  motion  called  volition  :  and  this  produceth  a  new  deter- 
mination in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  into  such  nerves 
as  must  necessarily  by  the  laws  of  mechanism  produce  such 
certain  actions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  those 
things  which  vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be 
esteemed  mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a 
free  principle.  There  is  therefore  no  foundation  for  praise  or 
blame,  fear  or  hope,  reward  or  punishment ;  nor  consequently 
for  religion,  which,  as  I  observed  before,  is  built  upon  and 
supposeth  those  things. 

Euph.  You  imagine,  Alciphcon,  if  I  rightly  understand 
you,  that  man  is  a  sort  of  organ  played  on  by  outward  objects, 
which,  according  to  the  different  shape  and  texture  of  the 
nerves,  produce  different  motions  and  effects  therein. 

Ak.  Man  may,  indeed,  be  fitly  compared  to  an  organ : 
but  a  puppet  is  the  very  thing.  You  must  know  that  certain 
particles,  issuing  forth  in  right  lines  from  all  sensible  objects, 
compose  so  many  rays,  or  filaments,  which  drive,  draw,  and 
actuate  every  part  of  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  just  as  threads 
or  wires  do  the  joints  of  that  little  wooden  machine  vulgarly 
called  &  puppet  ■  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  latter  are 
gross,  and  visible  to  common  eyes,  whereas  the  former  are 
too  fine  and  subtle  to  be  discerned  by  any  but  a  sagacious 
free-thinker.  This  admirably  accounts  for  all  those  operations 
rhich  we  have  been  taught  to  ascribe  to  a  thinking  principle 

ithin  us. 

Euph.  This  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  must  be  of  great 
freeing  men  from  all  anxiety  about  moral  notions  ;  as 
it  transfers  the  principle  of  action  from  the  human  soul  to 
things  outward  and  foreign.  But  I  have  my  scruples  about 
it  For,  you  suppose  the  mind  in  a  literal  sense  to  be  moved, 
and  its  volitions  to  be  mere  motions.  Now,  if  another  should 
affirm,  as  it  is  not  impossible  some  or  other  may,  that  the 
soul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  motion  is  one  thing  and  volition 
another,  1  would  fain  know  how  you  could  make  your  point 
clear  to  such  a  one.  It  must  be  owned  very  clear  to  those 
who  admit  the  soul  to  be  corporeal,  and  all  her  acts  to  be 
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but  SO  many  motions.  Upon  this  supposition^  indeed,  the 
the  light  wherein  you  place  human  nature  is  no  less  true  tfaiD 
it  is  fine  and  new.  But,  let  any  one  deny  this  supposition, 
which  is  easily  done,  and  the  whole  superstructure  fie^  to  the 
ground.  If  we  grant  the  above-mentioned  points,  I  will  not 
deny  a  fatal  necessity  must  ensue.  But  I  see  no  reason  for 
granting  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  plain  that  motion 
and  thought  are  two  things  as  really  and  as  manifestly  distinct 
as  a  triangle  and  a  sound.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  in  order 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  human  actions,  you  suppose  wfait 
wants  proof  as  much  as  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 

17.  Ale.  But,  supposing  the  mind  incorporeal,  I  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  able  to  prove  my  point  Not  to  amuse  yoo 
with  far-fetched  arguments,  I  shall  only  desire  you  to  look 
into  your  own  breast  and  observe  how  things  pass  there,  when 
an  object  offers  itself  to  the  mind.  First,  the  understanding 
considers  it :  in  the  next  place,  the  judgment  decrees  about 
it,  as  a  thing  to  be  chosen  or  rejected,  to  be  omitted  or 
done,  in  this  or  that  manner :  and  this  decree  of  the  judgment 
doth  necessarily  determine  the  will,  whose  office  is  merely  to 
execute  what  is  ordained  by  another  faculty  :  consequently, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  will.  For,  thit 
which  is  necessary  cannot  be  free.  In  freedom  there  should 
be  an  indifference  to  either  side  of  the  question,  a  power  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  without  prescription  or  control :  and  without 
this  indifference  and  this  power,  it  is  evident  the  will  cannot 
be  free.  But  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  will  is  not  indiffer- 
ent in  its  actions,  being  absolutely  determined  and  governed 
by  the  judgment.  Now,  whatever  moves  the  judgment, 
whether  the  greatest  present  uneasiness,  or  the  greatest 
apparent  good  or  whatever  else  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  point 
in  hand.  The  will,  being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by 
the  judgment,  is  in  all  cases  alike  under  necessity.  There  is, 
indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  human  nature,  nothing  like 
a  principle  of  freedom,  every  faculty  being  determined  in  all 
its  acts  by  something  foreign  to  it.  The  understanding,  for 
instance,  cannot  alter  its  idea,  but  must  necessarily  see  it  such 
as  it  presents  itself.  The  appetites  by  a  natural  necessity  are 
carried  towards  their  respective  objects.  Reason  cannot 
infer  indifferentiy  anything  from  anything,  but  is  limited  by 
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the  nature  and  connexion  of  things,  and  the  eternal  rules  of 
reasoning.  And,  as  this  is  confessedly  the  case  of  all  other 
faculties,  so  it  equally  holds  with  respect  to  the  will  itself^  as 
hath  been  already  shewn.  And,  if  we  may  credit  the  divine 
Characterizer  of  our  times,  this  above  all  others  must  be 
allowed  the  most  slavish  faculty.  "  Appetite  (saith  that 
noble  writer),  which  is  elder  brother  to  Reason,  being  the  lad 
of  stronger  growth,  is  sure,  on  every  contest,  to  take  the 
advantage  of  drawing  all  to  his  own  side.  And  Will,  so 
highly  boasted,  is  but  at  best  a  football  or  top  between  these 
youngsters,  who  prove  very  unfortunately  matched  ;  till  the 
youngest,  instead  of  now  and  then  a  kick  or  lash  bestowed  to 
little  purpose,  forsakes  the  ball  or  top  itself,  and  b^;ins  to 
lay  about  his  elder  brother.''^ 

Crt,  This  beautiful  parable  for  style  and  manner  might 
equal  those  of  a  known  English  writer  in  low  life,  renowned 
for  allegory,  were  it  not  a  little  incorrect,  making  the  weaker 
lad  find  his  account  in  laying  about  the  stronger. 

AU.  This  is  helped  up  by  supposing  the  stronger  lad  the 
greater  coward.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  point  in  hand,  this  is  a  clear  state  of  the  case. 

The  same  point  may  be  also  proved  from  the  prescience 
of  God.  That  which  is  certainly  foreknown  will  certainly  be. 
And  what  is  certain  is  necessary.  And  necessary  actions 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  free-will.  Thus  you  have  tWs  funda- 
mental point  of  our  free-thinking  philosophy  demonstrated 
different  ways. 

Euph,  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  think  it  implies  a  con- 
tradiction that  God  should  make  a  creature  free  ? 

Ak.  I  do  not 

Euph,  It  is  then  possible  there  may  be  such  a  thing  ? 

Aic.  This  I  do  not  deny. 

Euph,  You  can  therefore  conceive  and  suppose  such  a 
free  agent  ? 

AU,  Admitting  that  I  can  ;  what  then  ? 

Euph,  Would  not  such  a  one  think  that  he  acted  ? 

Ale,  He  would. 

Euph,  And  condemn  himself  for  some  actions,  and  ap- 
prove himself  for  others  ? 

*  **  Characteristics,''  voL  i.,  p.  187. 
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Ale.  This  too  I  grant 

Euph,  Would  he  not  think  he  deserved  reward  or  punish- 
ment? 

Ale,  He  would. 

Euph,  And  are  not  all  these  characters  actually  found  in 
man? 

Ale,  They  are. 

Euph,  Tell  me  now,  what  other  character  of  your  supposed 
free  agent  may  not  actually  be  found  in  man  ?  For,  if  theie 
is  none  such,  we  must  conclude  that  man  hath  all  the  marks 
of  a  free  agent. 

Ale,  Let  me  see  !  I  was  certainly  overseen  in  granting  it 
possible,  even  for  Almighty  power,  to  make  such  a  thing  as 
a  free  agent.  I  wonder  how  I  came  to  make  such  an  ab^ird 
concession,  after  what  had  been,  as  I  observed  before,  de- 
monstrated so  many  different  ways. 

Euph,  Certainly  whatever  is  possible  may  be  supp>osed : 
and  whatever  doth  not  imply  a  contradiction  is  possible  to 
an  Infinite  Power  :  therefore,  if  a  natural  agent  implieth  no 
contradiction,  such  a  being  may  be  supposed.  Perhaps, 
from  this  supposition,  I  might  infer  man  to  be  free.  But  I 
will  not  suppose  him  that  free  agent ;  since,  it  seems,  you 
pretend  to  have  demonstrated  the  contrary.^  O  Alciphron ! 
it  is  vulgarly  observed  that  men  judge  of  others  by  them- 
selves. But,  in  judging  of  me  by  this  rule,  you  may  be 
mistaken.  Many  things  are  plain  to  one  of  your  sagacity, 
which  are  not  so  to  me,  who  am  often  puzzled  rather  thain 
enlightened  by  those  very  proofs  that  with  you  pass  for  clear 
and  evident.  And,  indeed,  be  the  inference  never  so  just, 
yet,  so  long  as  the  premises  are  not  clear,  I  cannot  be 
thoroughly  convinced.  You  must  give  me  leave  therefore 
to  propose  some  questions,  the  solution  of  which  may  perhaps 
show  what  at  present  I  am  not  able  to  discern. 

Ale,  I  shall  leave  what  hath  been  said  with  you,  to  con- 
sider and  ruminate  upon.  It  is  now  time  to  set  out  on  our 
journey :  there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  long  string  of 
question  and  answer. 

18.  Euph.  I  shall  then  only  beg  leave,  in  a  summary 

^  From  the  beginning  of  Euphranor's  speech  to  this  point  (seven 
lines)  first  appear^  in  the  second  edition. — Ed. 
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manner,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  ad- 
vanced. In  the  first  place,  I  observe  you  take  that  for 
granted  which  I  cannot  grant,  when  you  assert  whatever  is 
certain  the  same  to  be  necessary.  To  me,  certain  and  neces- 
sary seem  very  different ;  there  being  nothing  in  the  former 
notion  that  implies  constraint,  nor  consequently  which  may 
not  consist  with  a  man's  being  accountable  for  his  actions. 
If  it  is  foreseen  that  such  an  action  shall  be  done,  may  it  not 
also  be  foreseen  that  it  shall  be  an  effect  of  human  choice 
and  liberty?  In  the  next  place,  I  observe  that  you  very 
nicely  abstract  and  distinguish  the  actions  of  the  mind, 
judgment,  and  will:  that  you  make  use  of  such  terms  as 
power,  faculty,  act,  determination,  indifference,  freedom, 
necessity,  and  the  liJce,  as  if  they  stood  for  distinct  abstract 
ideas :  and  that  this  supposition  seems  to  ensnare  the  mind 
into  the  same  perplexities  and  errors,  which,  in  all  other 
instances,  are  observed  to  attend  the  doctrine  of  abstraction. 
It  is  self-evident  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  motion :  and 
yet  there  have  been  found  philosophers,  who,  by  refined 
reasoning,  would  undertake  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such 
thing.  Walking  before  them  was  thought  the  proper  way  to 
confute  those  ingenious  men.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  man 
is  a  firee  agent :  and  though,  by  abstracted  reasonings,  you 
would  puzzle  me,  and  seem  to  prove  the  contrary,  yet,  so 
long  as  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  actions,  this  inward 
evidence  of  plain  fact  will  bear  me  up  against  all  your 
reasonings,  however  subtle  and  refined.  The  confuting  plain 
points  by  obscure  ones  may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the 
ability  of  your  philosophers,  but  never  of  their  tenets.  I 
cannot  conceive  why  the  acute  Cratylus  should  suppose  a 
power  of  acting  in  the  appetite  and  reason,  and  none  at  all 
in  the  will  ?  Allowing,  I  say,  the  distinction  of  three  such 
beings  in  the  mind,  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  be  true. 
But,  if  I  cannot  abstract  and  distinguish  so  many  beings  in 
the  soul  of  man  so  accurately  as  you  do,  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary ;  since  it  is  evident  to  me,  in  the  gross  and  con- 
crete, that  I  am  a  firee  agent  Nor  will  it  avail  to  say,  the 
will  is  governed  by  the  judgment,  or  determined  by  the 
object,  while,  in  every  sudden  common  cause,  I  cannot  dis- 
cern nor  abstract  the  decree  of  the  judgment  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  will ;  while  I  know  the  sensible  object  to  be 
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absolutely  inert :  and  lastly,  while  I  am  conscious  that  I  am 
an  active  being,  who  can  and  do  determine  myself.  If  I 
should  suppose  things  spiritual  to  be  corporeal,  or  refine 
things  actual  and  real  into  general  abstracted  notions,  or  bj 
metaphysical  skill  split  things  simple  and  individual  into 
manifold  parts,  I  do  not  know  what  may  follow.  But,  if  1 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  ask  any  plain  untutored  man, 
whether  he  acts  or  is  free  in  this  or  that  particular  action,  Ik 
readily  assents,  and  I  as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I 
find  within.  And  thus,  by  an  induction  of  piatticulars,  I 
may  conclude  man  to  be  a  free  agent,  although  I  may  be 
puzzled  to  define  or  conceive  a  notion  of  freedom  in  genenl 
and  abstract.  And  if  man  be  free,  he  is  plainly  account- 
able. But,  if  you  shall  define,  abstract,  suppose,  and  it 
shall  follow  that,  according  to  your  definitions,  abstraction^ 
and  suppositions,  there  can  be  no  freedom  in  man,  and  you 
shall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I  shall  m^^^ 
bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphysical  Abstracted  Sens^ 
and  appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind. 

19.  If  we  consider  the  notions  that  obtain  in  the  worid  of 
guilt  and  merit,  pr^se  and  blame,  accountable  and  tmu:- 
countable,  we  shall  find  the  common  question,  in  order  to 
applaud  or  censure,  acquit  or  condemn  a  man,  is,  whetha 
he  di^  such  an  action  ?  and  whether  he  was  AfmseJ/ when  he 
did  it  ?  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  It  should  seeni, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  ordinaty  commerce  of  mankind,  any 
petson  is  esteemed  accountable  simply  as  he  is  an  agenL 
And,  though  you  should  tell  me  that  man  is  inactive,  and 
that  the  sensible  objects  act  upon  him,  yet  my  own  ex- 
perience assures  me  of  the  contrary.  I  know  I  act ;  and 
what  I  act  I  am  accountable  for.  And,  if  this  be  true,  tlv 
foundation  of  religion  and  morality  remains  unshaken.  R^ 
ligion,  I  say,  is  concerned  no  further  than  that  man  shouU 
be  accountable :  and  this  he  is  according  to  my  sense,  and 
the  common  sense  of  the  world,  if  he  acts  ;  and  that  he  dotb 
act  is  self-evident  The  grounds,  therefore,  and  ends  (rf 
religion  are  secured,  whether  your  philosophic  notion  of 
liberty  agrees  with  man's  actions  or  no ;  and  whether  bis 
actions  are  certain  or  contingent ;  the  question  being  not, 
whether  he  did  it  with  a  free  will  ?  or  what  determined  hii 
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_  lill  ?  not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown  that  be  would 
do  it  ?  but  only,  whether  he  did  it  wilfully  ?  as  what  must 
entitle  him  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  it. 

Ak.  But  still,  the  question  recurs,  whether  man  be  free  ? 

Euph.  To  determine  this  question,  ought  we  not  at  first  to 
determine  what  is  meant  by  the  word/rw? 

AU.  We  ought. 

Euph.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  is  said  to  be  free,  so  far 
forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  will.     Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not? 

AU.  It  seems  so. 

Euph.  Man,  therefore,  acdng  according  to  his  will,  is  to 
be  accounted  free. 

Ale.  This  I  admit  to  be  true  in  the  vulgar  sense.  But  a 
philosopher  goes  higher,  and  inquires  whether  man  be  free 
to  will  ? 

Euph.  That  is,  whether  he  can  wiU  as  he  wills  ?  I  know 
not  how  philosophical  it  may  be  to  ask  this  question,  but  it 
seems  very  idle.  The  notions  of  guilt  and  merit,  justice 
and  reward,  are  in  the  minds  of  men  antecedent  to  al!  meta- 
physical disquisitions;  and,  according  to  those  received 
natural  notions,  it  is  not  doubted  that  man  is  accountable, 
that  he  acts,  and  is  self-determined. 

JO.  But  a  minute  philosopher  shall,  in  virtue  of  wrong 
suppositions,  confound  things  most  evidently  distinct ;  body, 
for  instance,  with  spirit ;  motion  with  volition  ;  certainty 
with  necessity.  And  an  abstractor  or  refiner  shall  so  analyse 
the  most  simple  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  as  to  dis- 
tinguish therein  divers  faculties  and  tendencies,  principles 
and  operations,  causes  and  effects ;  and,  having  abstracted, 
supposed,  and  reasoned  upon  principles,  gratuitous  and 
obscure,  he  will  conclude  it  is  no  act  at  all,  and  man  no 
agent,  but  a  puppet,  or  an  organ  played  on  by  outward 
objects,  and  his  will  a  top  or  a  football.  And  this  passeth 
for  philosophy  and  free- thinking.  Perhaps  this  may  be  what 
it  passeth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  seems  a  natural  or  just  way 
of  thinking.  To  me  it  seems  that,  if  we  begin  from  things 
particular  and  concrete,  and  thence  proceed  to  general 
notions  and  conclusions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  this 
matter.  But,  if  we  begin  with  generalities,  and  lay  our 
foundation  in  abstract  ideas,  we  shall  find  ourselves   en- 
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tangled  and  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  our  own  making.  I  need 
not  observe,  what  every  one  must  see,  the  ridicule  of  proviif 
man  no  agent,  and  yet  pleading  for  free  thought  and  action^ 
of  setting  up  at  once  for  advocates  of  liberty  and  necessity. 
I  have  hastily  thrown  together  these  hints  or  remarks,  oa 
what  you  call  a  fundamental  article  of  the  minute  philosophy, 
and  your  method  of  proving  it,  which  seems  to  furnish  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  sophistry  of  abstract  ideas.  If,  in 
this  summary  way,  I  have  been  more  dogmatical  than  be- 
came me,  you  must  excuse  what  you  occasioned,  by  dedin- 
ing  a  joint  and  leisurely  examination  of  the  truth. 

Ale,  I  think  we  have  examined  matters  sufficiently. 

Cri.  To  all  you  have  said  against  human  liberty,  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  observe  that  your  arguments  proceed 
upon  an  erroneous  supposition,  either  of  the  soul's  beii% 
corporeal,  or  of  abstract  ideas :  not  to  mention  other  gross 
mistakes  and  gratuitous  principles.  You  might  as  weD 
suppose  that  the  soul  is  red  or  blue  as  that  it  is  solid.  You 
might  as  well  make  the  will  anything  else  as  motion.  And 
whatever  you  infer  from  such  premises,  which  (to  speak  in 
the  softest  manner)  are  neither  proved  nor  probable,  I  make 
no  difficulty  to  reject  You  distinguish  in  sdl  human  actions 
between  the  last  degree  of  the  judgment  and  the  act  of  the 
will.     You  confound  certainty  with  necessity :  you  inquire, 

and  your  inquiry  amounts  to  an  absurd  question ^whedier 

man  can  will  as  he  wills?  As  evidently  true  as  is  this 
identical  proposition,  so  evidently  false  must  that  way  of 
thinking  be  which  led  you  to  make  a  question  of  it.  You 
say  the  appetites  have  by  necessity  of  nature  a  tendency  to- 
wards their  respective  objects.  This  we  grant ;  and  withal 
that  appetite,  if  you  please,  is  not  free.  But  you  go  further, 
and  tell  us  that  the  understanding  cannot  alter  its  idea,  na 
infer  indifferently  anything  from  anything.  What  then? 
Can  we  not  act  at  all  if  we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  objectSi 
and  may  we  not  be  free  in  other  things  if  we  are  not  at 
Hberty  to  make  absurd  inferences  ?  You  take  for  granted 
that  the  mind  is  inactive,  but  that  its  ideas  act  upon  it :  as 
if  the  contrary  were  not  evident  to  every  man  of  common 
sense,  who  cannot  but  know  that  it  is  the  mind  which  con- 
siders its  ideas,  chooses,  rejects,  examines,  deliberates^ 
decrees,  in  a  word  acts  about  them,  and  not  they  about  it 
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Upon  the  whole,  your  pTeiiiises  being  obscare  and  false,  the 
fundamental  point,  which  you  pretend  to  demonstrate  so 
many  different  ways,  proves  neither  sense  nor  truth  in  any.' 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  need  of  much  inquiry 
to  be  convinced  of  two  points,  than  which  none  are  more 
evident,  more  obvious,  and  more  universally  admitted  by 
men  of  all  sorts,  learned  or  unlearned,  in  all  timesand  places, 
to  wit,  that  man  acts,  and  is  accountable  for  his  actions. 
Whatever  abstractors,  refiners,  or  men  prejudiced  to  a  false 
hypothesis  may  pretend,  it  is,  if  I  mistaice  not,  evident  to 
every  thinking  man  of  common  sense,  that  human  minds  are 
so  far  from  being  engines  or  footballs,  acted  upon  and 
bandied  atwut  by  corporeal  objects,  without  any  inward 
principle  of  freedom  or  action,  that  the  only  oripnal  true 
notions  that  we  have  of  freedom,  agent,  or  action  are 
obtained  by  reflecting  on  ourselves,  and  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds.  The  singularity  and  credulity  of  minute 
philosophers,  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  abused  by  the 
paralogisms  of  three  or  four  eminent  patriarchs  of  infidelity 
in  the  last  age,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  matched ;  there  being 
no  instance  of  bigoted  superstition  the  ringleaders  whereof 
have  been  able  to  seduce  their  followers  more  openly  and 
more  widely  hrom  the  plain  dictates  of  nature  and  common 


31.  Ale.  It  has  been  always  an  objection  gainst  the  dis- 
coverers of  truth,  that  they  depart  from  received  opinions. 
The  character  of  singularity  is  a  tax  on  free-thinking :  and 
as  such  we  most  willingly  bear  it,  and  glory  in  it.  A  genuine 
philosopher  is  never  modest  in  a  false  sense,  to  the  prefer- 
ring authority  before  reason,  or  an  old  and  common  opinion 
before  a  true  one.  Which  false  modesty,  as  it  discourages 
men  from  treading  in  untrodden  paths,  or  striking  out  new 
light,  is,  above  idl  other  qualities,  the  greatest  enemy  to 
free-thinking. 

'  The  whole  preceding  poit  of  Crito's  speech,  varies  much  in  the 
several  editioiu.  The  putajie  "not  to  mention  other  gross miitake* 
.  .  .  nor  tralh  in  any  "  (39  bnes),  was,  wilh  one  exception,  insetted  in 
the  second  edition.  The  exception  ii  the  passage  ' '  Von  say  the 
appetites  .  .  .  absurd  inferences"  (11.  23-31),  which  is  foand  only 
in  the  third  edition. — Ed. 
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Cri.  Authority  in  disputable  points  will  have  its  w^b 
with  a  judicious  mind,  which  yei  will  follow  evidence  who- 
ever it  leads.  Without  preferring,  we  may  allow  it  a  gooi 
second  to  reason.  Your  gentiemen,  therefore,  of  the  minoS 
philosophy  may  spare  a  world  of  common-place  upon  reasoi^ 
and  light,  and  discoveries.  We  are  not  attached  to  authotin 
against  reason,  nor  afraid  of  untrodden  paths  that  1^  to 
truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a  new  light  when  we  arc  soR 
it  is  no  ignis  faluus.  Reason  may  oblige  a  man  to  bdint 
ag^nst  his  inclinations  :  but  why  should  a  man  quit  salutiiT 
notions  for  others  not  less  unreasonable  than  pemidoas? 
Your  schemes,  and  principles,  and  boasted  demonstratknt 
have  been  at  large  proposed  and  examined.  Yon  Yixit 
shifted  your  notions,  successively  retreated  from  one  scbone 
to  another,  and  in  the  end  renounced  them  all.  Voor 
objections  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  w& 
the  same  event.  If  we  except  all  that  relates  to  the  encn 
and  faults  of  particular  persons,  and  difficulties  which,  frtnn 
the  nature  of  things,  we  are  not  obliged  to  explain;  itii 
surprising  to  see,  after  such  magnificent  threats,  how  lictk 
remains  that  can  amount  to  a  pertinent  objection  againa 
the  Christian  religion.  What  you  have  produced  has.txa 
tried  by  the  fair  test  of  reason  ;  and  though  you  should  hopt 
to  prevail  by  ridicule  when  you  cannot  by  reason,  yet,  in  At 
upshot,  I  apprehend  you  wiU  find  it  impracticable  to  destroj 
all  sense  of  religion.  Make  your  countrymen  ever  so  vicioiB. 
ignorant,  and  profane,  men  will  still  be  disfx>sed  to  look  nf 
to  a  Supreme  Being.  Rehgion,  right  or  wrong,  will  subaS 
in  some  shape  or  other,  and  some  worship  there  will  suidj 
be  either  of  God  or  the  creature.  As  for  your  ridicule,  can 
anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  the  most  unmeanin 
men  of  the  age  set  up  for  free-thinkers,  men  so  strong  in 
assertion,  and  yet  so  weak  in  argument ;  advocates  fa 
freedom  introducing  a  fatality;  patriots  trampling  on  tbt 
laws  of  their  country ;  and  pretenders  to  virtue  destroyiiC 
the  motives  of  it  ?  Let  any  impartial  man  but  cast  an  cje 
on  the  opinions  of  the  minute  philosophers,  and  then  ay  if 
anything  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  believe  such  thii^ 
and  at  the  same  time  laugh  at  credulity. 

aa.  Lyi.  Say  what  you  will,  we  have  the  laughers  on  on 
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side ;  and  as  for  your  reasoning  I  take  it  to  be  another  name 
for  sophistry. 

Cri.  And  I  suppose  by  the  same  rule  you  take  your  own 
sophisms  for  arguments.  To  speak  plainly,  I  know  no  sort 
of  sophism  that  is  not  employed  by  minute  philosophers 
against  religion.  They  are  guilty  of  a  petiiio  principii^  in 
taking  for  granted  that  we  believe  contradictions ;  of  non 
causa  pro  causa^  in  affirming  that  uncharitable  feuds  and  dis- 
cords are  the  effects  of  Christianity ;  of  ignoratio  eUnchi^  in 
expecting  demonstrations  where  we  pretend  only  to  faith. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  to  offend  the  delicacy  of  polite  ears, 
nothing  were  easier  than  to  assign  instances  of  every  kind  ojf 
sophism,  which  would  shew  how  skilful  your  own  philo- 
sophers are  in  the  practice  of  that  sophistry  you  impute  to 
others. 

Euph.  For  my  own  part,  if  sophistry  be  the  art  or  faculty 
of  deceiving  other  men,  I  must  acquit  these  gentlemen  of  it 
They  seem  to  have  led  me  a  progress  through  atheism, 
libertinism,  enthusiasm,  fatalism,  not  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  any  of  them,  so  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  own 
way  of  thinking.  They  have  exposed  their  fairy  ware  not  to 
cheat  but  divert  us.  As  I  know  them  to  be  professed 
masters  of  ridicule,  so  in  a  serious  sense  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  them. 

Ale.  You  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  us !  I  should  be 
sorry  you  did.  He  must  be  a  superficial  philosopher  that  is 
soon  fathomed. 

23.  Cri,  The  ambiguous  character  is,  it  seems,  the  sure 
way  to  fame  and  esteem  in  the  learned  world,  as  it  stands 
constituted  at  present.  When  the  ingenious  reader  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  his  author  be  atheist  or  deist  or 
polytheist,  stoic  or  epicurean,  sceptic  or  dogmatist,  infidel  or 
enthusiast,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  he  concludes  him  without 
hesitation  to  be  enigmatical  and  profound.  In  fact,  it  is 
true  of  the  most  admired  writers  of  the  age,  that  no  man 
alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  what  they  would  be  at 

Ale  We  have  among  us  moles  that  dig  deep  under  ground, 
and  eagles  that  soar  out  of  sight.  We  can  act  all  parts  and 
become  all  opinions,  putting  them  on  or  off  with  great  free- 
dom of  wit  and  humour. 
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Euph,  It  seems  then  you  are  a  pair  of  inscmtable,  no- 
fathomable,  fashionable  philosophers. 

Lys,  It  cannot  be  denied. 

Euph,  But,  I  remember,  you  set  out  with  an  open  dog 
matiod  air,  and  talked  of  plain  principles,  and  evide^ 
reasoning,  promised  to  make  things  as  clear  as  noonday,  ta 
extirpate  wrong  notions  and  plant  right  in  their  stead.  Soon 
after,  you  began  to  recede  from  your  first  notions,  and  adopt 
others;  you  advanced  one  while  and  retreated  another, 
yielded  and  retracted,  said  and  unsaid.  And  after  having 
followed  you  through  so  many  untrodden  paths  and  intricate 
mazes  I  find  myself  never  the  nearer. 

Ale,  Did  we  not  tell  you  the  gentlemen  of  our  sect  aie 
great  proficients  in  raillery  ? 

Euph,  But,  methinks,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  for  a  plain  man 
of  any  settled  belief  or  principles,  to  engage  with  sudi 
slippery,  fugitive,  changeable  philosophers.  It  seems  as  if  t 
man  should  stand  still  in  the  same  place,  while  his  adversaij 
chooses  and  changes  his  situation,  has  full  range  and  liberty 
to  traverse  the  field,  and  attack  him  on  all  sides  and  in  afl 
shapes,  from  a  nearer  or  further  distance,  on  horseback  or  oo 
foot,  in  light  or  heavy  armour,  in  close  fight  or  with  missive 
weapons. 

Ale,  It  must  be  owned,  a  gentleman  hath  great  advantage 
over  a  strait-laced  pedant  or  bigot. 

Euph.  But,  after  all,  what  am  I  the  better  for  the  conver- 
sation of  two  such  knowing  gentlemen  ?  I  hoped  to  have 
unlearned  my  errors,  and  to  have  learned  truths  from  you, 
but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am 
either  untaught  or  taught. 

Ale,  To  unteach  men  their  prejudices  is  a  difficult  task ; 
and  this  must  first  be  done,  before  we  can  pretend  to  teach 
them  the  truth.  Besides,  we  have  at  present  no  time  to 
prove  and  argue. 

Euph,  But  suppose  my  mind  white  paper ;  and,  without 
being  at  any  pains  to  extirpate  my  opinions,  or  prove  your 
own,  only  say  what  you  would  write  thereon,  or  what  you 
would  teach  me  in  case  I  were  teachable.  Be  for  once  in 
earnest,  and  let  me  know  some  one  conclusion  of  yours 
before  we  part ;  or  I  shall  entreat  Crito  to  violate  the  laws  of 
hospitality  towards  those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  philo- 
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sophy,  by  han^ng  out  false  lights  to  one  benighted  in 
ignorance  and  error.  I  appeal  to  you  (said  he,  turning  to 
Crito),  whether  these  philosophical  knight-errants  should 
not  be  confined  in  thjs  castle  of  yours,  till  they  make 
reparation. 

Euphranor  has  reason,  said  Crito,  and  my  sentence  is,  that 
you  remain  here  in  durance  till  you  have  done  something 
towards  satisfying  the  engagement  I  am  under  —  having 
promised,  he  should  know  your  opinions  from  yourselves, 
which  you  also  agreed  to. 

34.  Ale-  Since  it  must  be  so,  I  will  now  reveal  what  I  take 
to  be  the  sum  and  substance,  the  grand  arcanum  and  ultimate 
conclusion  of  our  sect,  and  that  in  two  words,  IIANTA 

rnoAHTii. 

Cri.  Vou  are  then  a  downright  sceptic.  But,  sceptic  as 
you  are,  you  own  it  probable  there  is  a  God,  certain  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  useful,  possible  it  may  be  true,  certain 
that,  if  it  be,  the  minute  philosophers  are  in  a  bad  way.  This 
being  the  case,  how  can  it  be  questioned  what  course  a  wise 
man  should  take  ?  AVhether  the  principles  of  Christians  or 
infidels  are  truest  may  be  made  a  question ;  but  which  are 
safest  can  be  none.  Certainty  if  you  doubt  of  all  opinions 
you  must  doubt  of  your  own  ;  and  then,  for  aught  you  know, 
the  Christian  may  be  true.  The  more  doubt  the  more  room 
there  is  for  faith,  a  sceptic  of  all  men  having  the  least  right  to 
demand  evidence.  But,  whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be 
in  other  points,  thus  much  is  certain  : — either  there  is  or  is 
not  a  God  :  there  is  ot  is  not  a  revelation  ;  man  either  is  or 
is  not  an  agent:  the  soul  is  or  is  not  immortal.  If  the 
negatives  are  not  sure,  the  affirmatives  are  possible.  If  the 
negatives  are  improbable,  the  affirmatives  are  probable.  In 
proportion  as  any  of  your  ingenious  men  finds  himself  unable 
to  prove  any  one  of  these  negatives,  he  hath  grounds  to  sus- 
pect he  may  be  mistaken.  A  minute  philosopher,  therefore, 
that  would  act  a  consistent  part,  should  have  the  diffidence, 
the  modesty,  and  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  doubts  of  a 
sceptic  ;  not  pretend  to  an  ocean  of  light,  and  then  lead  us 
to  an  abyss  of  darkness.  If  I  have  any  notion  of  ridicule, 
this  is  most  ridiculous.  But  your  ridiculing  what,  for  aught 
you  know,   may  be  true,   I  can  make  no  sense  of.     It  is 
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neither  acting  as  a  wise  man  with  r^ard  to  your  own 
interest,  nor  as  a  good  man  with  regard  to  that  of  your 
country. 

25.  Tully  saith  somewhere,  Aut  undique  reiigionem  tcUe^ 
aut  usquequaque  conserva:  Either  let  us  have  no  reUgion 
at  all,  or  let  it  be  respected.  If  any  single  instance  can  be 
shewn  of  a  people  that  ever  prospered  without  some  religioo, 
or  if  there  be  any  religion  better  than  the  Christian,  propose 
it  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the  nation  to  change  our  constitu- 
tion, and  either  live  without  religion,  or  introduce  that  new 
religion.  A  sceptic,  as  well  as  other  men,  is  member  di  a 
community,  and  can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
natural  or  political.  Be  this  then  his  guide  as  a  patriot, 
though  he  be  no  Christian.  Or,  if  he  doth  not  pretend  even 
to  this  discernment,  let  him  not  pretend  to  correct  or  alter 
what  he  knows  nothing  of :  neither  let  him  that  only  doubts 
behave  as  if  he  could  demonstrate.  Timagoras  is  wont  to 
say,  I  find  my  country  in  possession  of  certain  tenets ;  they 
appear  to  have  a  useful  tendency,  and  as  such  are  encouraged 
by  the  legislature ;  they  make  a  main  part  of  our  constitution; 
I  do  not  find  these  innovators  can  disprove  them,  or  substi- 
tute things  more  useful  and  certain  in  their  stead ;  out  of 
regard  therefore  to  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  laws  of  my 
country,  I  shall  acquiesce  in  them.  I  do  not  say  Timagoras 
is  a  Christian,  but  I  reckon  him  a  patriot  Not  to  inquire  in 
a  point  of  so  great  concem  is  folly,  but  it  is  still  a  higher 
d^ee  of  folly  to  condemn  without  inquiring. 

Lysicles  seemed  heartily  tired  of  this  conversation.  It  is 
now  late,  said  he  to  Alciphron,  and  all  things  are  ready  for 
our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his  own  way  of  thinlang ; 
and  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  adopt  another  man's  as  to 
make  his  complexion  and  features  mine. 

Alciphron  pleaded  that,  having  complied  with  Euphranor's 
conditions,  they  were  now  at  liberty :  and  £up>hranor 
answered  that,  all  he  desired  having  been  to  know  their 
tenets,  he  had  nothing  further  to  pretend. 

26.  The  philosophers  being  gone,  I  observed  to  Crito  how 
unaccountable  it  was  that  men  so  easy  to  confute  should  be 
so  difficult  to  convince. 
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This,  said  Criio,  is  accounted  for  by  Aristotle,  who  tells 
us  that  arguments  have  not  an  effect  on  all  men,  but  only  on 
them  whose  minds  are  prepared  by  education  and  custom, 
as  land  is  for  seed.'  Make  a  point  never  so  clear,  it  is  great 
odds  that  a  man  whose  habits  and  the  bent  of  whose  mind 
lie  in  a  contrary  way  shall  be  unable  to  comprehend  it.  So 
weak  a  thing  is  reason  in  competition  with  inclination. 

1  replied,  This  answer  might  hold  with  respect  to  other 
persons  and  other  times;  but  when  the  question  was  of 
inquisitive  men,  in  an  age  wherein  reason  was  so  much  cul- 
tivated, and  thinking  so  much  in  vogue,  it  did  not  seem 
satisfactory. 

1  have  known  it  remarked,  said  Crito,  by  a  man  of  much 
observation,  that  in  the  present  age  thinking  is  more  talked 
of  but  less  practised  than  in  ancient  times ;  and  that  since 
the  revival  of  learning  men  have  read  much  and  wrote  much 
but  thought  little ;  insomuch  that  with  us  to  think  closely  and 
justly  is  the  least  part  of  a  learned  man,  and  none  at  all  of  a 
pohte  man.  The  free-thinkers,  it  must  be  owned,  make  great 
pretensions  to  thinking,  and  yet  they  shew  but  little  exactness 
in  it  A  lively  man,  and  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  sense, 
are  often  destitute  of  this  talent ;  which  isjnot  a  mere  gift  of 
nature,  but  must  be  improved  and  perfected  by  much  atten- 
tion and  exercise  on  very  different  subjects ;  a  thing  of  more 
pains  and  time  than  the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age  care 
to  take.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  a  judicious  friend  of 
mine.  And  if  you  are  not  already  sufficiently  convinced  of 
these  truths,  you  need  only  cast  an  eye  on  the  dark  and 
confused,  but  nevertheless  admired,  writers  of  this  famous 
sect ;  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  those  who 
are  led  by  men  of  such  wrong  heads  can  have  very  good  ones 
of  their  own.  Such,  for  instance,  was  Spinosa,  the  great 
leader  of  our  modem  infidels,  in  whom  are  to  be  found  many 
schemes  and  notions  much  admired  and  followed  of  late 
years : — such  as  undermining  religion  under  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  and  explaining  it:  the  maintaining  it  not  necessary 
to  believe  in  Christ  according  to  the  flesh ;  the  persuading 
men  that  miracles  are  to  be  understood  only  in  a  spiritual 

d  allegorical  sense :  that  vice  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  as  we 

'  "  Elhic.  »d  Nicom.,"  lib.  i.,cap.  g. 
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are  apt  to  think :  that  men  are  mere  machines  impelled  bf 
fatal  necessity. 

I  have  heard,  said  I,  Spinosa  represented  as  a  man  of  dot 
argument  and  demonstration. 

He  did,  replied  Crito,  demonstrate ;  but  it  was  after  sod 
a  manner  as  any  one  may  demonstrate  anything.  Allow  i 
man  the  privilege  to  make  his  own  definitions  of  commoo 
words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for  him  to  infer  conds- 
aions  which  in  one  sense  shall  be  true  and  in  another  false, 
at  once  seeming  paradoxes  and  manifest  truisms.  For 
example,  let  but  Spinosa  define  natural  right  to  be  natunl 
power,  and  he  will  easily  demonstrate  that  "  whatever  a  mm 
can  do"  he  hath  a  right  to  do.'  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  the  folly  of  this  proceeding  ;  but  our  pri;tenders  to  the 
/umen  sicaim  are  so  passionately  prejudiced  against  rel^icn, 
as  to  swallow  the  grossest  nonsense  and  sophistry  of  weak  and 
wicked  writers  for  demonstration. 

27.  And  so  great  a  noise  do  these  men  make,  with  their 
thinking,  reasoning,  and  demonstrating,  as  to  prejudice  some 
well-meaning  persons  against  all  use  and  improvement  of 
reason.  Honest  Demea,  having  seen  a  neighbour  of  his 
ruined  by  the  vices  of  a  free-thinking  son,  contracted  sucht 
prejudice  against  thinking  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  own  to 
read  Euclid,  being  told  it  might  teach  him  to  think ;  till  a 
friend  convinced  him  the  epidemical  distemper  was  not 
thinking,  but  only  the  want  and  affectation  of  it.  I  knowas 
eminent  free-thinker  who  never  goes  to  bed  without  a  gallon 
of  wine  in  his  belly,  and  is  sure  to  replenish  before  the  fumes 
are  off  his  brain,  by  which  means  he  has  not  had  one  sobo 
thought  these  seven  years  ;  another,  that  would  not  for  the 
world  lose  the  privilege  and  reputation  of  free- thinking,  who 
games  all  night,  and  lies  in  bed  all  day  :  and  as  for  the  out- 
side or  appearance  of  thought  in  that  meagre  minute  philo- 
sopher Ibycus,  it  is  an  effect,  not  of  thinking,  but  of  carking, 
cheating,  and  writing  in  an  office.  Strange,  said  he,  that 
such  men  should  set  up  for  free-thinkers  1  But  it  is  yet  mcHC 
strange  that  other  men  should  be  out  of  conceit  with  thmHi^ 
and  reasoning,  for  the  sake  of  such  pretenders. 

'  "  Tisctat.  Pdit,,"  cap.  3, 
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I  answered,  that  some  good  men  conceived  an  opposition 
between  reason  and  religion,  faith  and  knowledge,  nature  and 
grace ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  w-ay  to  promote  religion 
was  to  quench  the  light  of  nature  and  discourage  all  rational 
inquiry. 

iS.  How  right  the  intentions  of  these  men  may  be,  re- 
plied Crito,  I  shall  not  say  ;  but  surely  their  notions  are  very 
wrong.  Can  anything  be  more  dishonourable  to  religion  than 
the  representing  it  as  an  unreasonable,  unnatural,  ignorant 
institution  ?  God  is  the  Father  of  all  lights,  whether  natural 
or  revealed.  Natural  concupiscence  is  one  thing,  and  the 
light  of  nature  another.  You  cannot  therefore  argue  from 
the  former  against  the  latter  :  neither  can  you  from  science, 
falsely  so  called,  against  real  knowledge.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  said  of  the  one  in  Holy  Scripture  is  not  to  be  in- 
terpreted of  the  other. 

I  insisted  that  human  learning  in  the  hands  of  divines  had, 
from  time  to  time,  created  great  disputes  and  divisions  in 
the  church. 

As  abstracted  metaphysics,  replied  Crito,  have  always  a 
tendency  to  produce  disputes  among  Christians,  as  well  as 
other  men,  so  it  should  seem  that  genuine  truth  and  know- 
ledge would  allay  this  humour,  which  makes  men  sacrifice 
the  undisputed  duties  of  peace  and  charity  to  disputable 


After  all,  said  I,  whatever  may  be  said  for  reason,  it  is 
plain  the  sceptics  and  infidels  of  the  age  are  not  to  be  cured 
by  iL 

I  will  not  dispute  this  point,  said  Crito :  in  order  to  cure 
a  distemper,  you  should  consider  what  produced  it.  Had 
men  reasoned  themselves  into  a  wrong  opinion,  one  m^ht 
hope  to  reason  them  out  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the 
infidelity  of  most  minute  philosophers  seeming  an  effect  of 
very  different  motives  from  thought  and  reason.  Little 
incidents,  vanity,  disgust,  humotu-,  inclination,  without  the 
least  assistance  from  reason,  are  often  known  to  make  in- 
fidels. VVhere  the  general  tendency  of  a  doctrine  is  dis- 
agreeable, the  mind  is  prepared  to  relish  and  improve  every- 
thing that  with  the  least  pretence  seems  to  make  against  it. 
Hence  the  coarse  manners  of  a  country  curate,  the  polite 
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manners  of  a  chaplain,  the  wit  of  a  minute  philosopher,  a 
jest,  a  song,  a  tale  can  serve  instead  of  a  reason  for  infidelity. 
Bupalus  preferred  a  rake  in  the  church,  and  then  made  ose 
of  him  as  an  argument  against  it  Vice,  indolence^  fJEurtion, 
and  fashion  produce  minute  philosophers,  and  mere  petolancj 
not  a  few.  Who  then  can  expect  a  thing  so  irrational  and 
o^ricious  should  yield  to  reason  ?  ^  It  may,  nevertheless,  be 
worth  while  to  argue  against  such  men,  and  expose  their 
fallacies,  if  not  for  their  own  sake,  yet  for  the  sake  of  otheis; 
as  it  may  lessen  their  credit,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  their 
sect,  by  removing  a  prejudice  in  their  favour,  which  some- 
times inclines  others  as  well  as  themselves  to  think  they  have 
made  a  monopoly  of  human  reason. 

29.  The  most  general  pretext  which  looks  like  reason  is 
taken  from  the  variety  of  opinions  about  religion.  This  is  a 
resting-stone  to  a  lazy  and  superficial  mind.  But  one  of 
more  spirit  and  a  juster  way  of  thinking  makes  it  a  step 
whence  he  looks  about,  and  proceeds  to  examine,  and  com- 
pare the  differing  institutions  of  religion.  He  will  observe 
which  of  these  is  the  most  sublime  and  rational  in  its 
doctrines,  most  venerable  in  its  mysteries,  most  useful  in  its 
precepts,  most  decent  in  its  worship?  which  createth  the 
noblest  hopes,  and  most  worthy  views  ?  He  will  consider 
their  rise  and  progress  :  which  oweth  least  to  human  arts  or 
arms?  which  flatters  the  senses  and  gross  inclinations  of 
men  ?  which  adorns  and  improves  the  most  excellent  part  of 
our  nature  ?  which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful manner  ?  which  hath  surmounted  the  greatest  diflSculties, 
or  shewed  the  most  disinterested  zeal  and  sincerity  in  its  pro- 
fessors? He  will  inquire,  which  best  accords  with  nature 
and  history  ?  He  will  consider,  what  savours  of  the  world, 
and  what  looks  like  wisdom  from  above  ?  He  will  be  care- 
ful to  separate  human  alloy  from  that  which  is  Divine ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  form  his  judgment  like  a  reasonable  free- 
thinker. But,  instead  of  taking  such  a  rational  course,  one 
of  these  hasty  sceptics  shall  conclude  without  demurring 
there  is  no  wisdom  in  politics,  no  honesty  in  dealings,  no 
knowledge  in  philosophy,  no  truth  in  religion ;  and  all  by 

^  These  concluding  lines  of  sect.  28  may  be  accepted  as  Berkeley's 
own  description  of  the  scope  of  this  work. — Ed. 
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one  and  the  same  sort  of  inference,  from  the  numerous 
examples  of  folly,  knavery,  ignorance,  and  error  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  But,  as  those  who  are  unknow- 
ing in  everything  else  imagine  themselves  sharpsighted  in 
religion,  this  learned  sophism  is  oftenest  levelled  against 
Christianity. 

30.  In  my  opinion,  he  that  would  convince  an  infidel  who 
can  be  brought  to  reason  ought  in  the  first  place  clearly  to 
convince  him  of  the  being  of  a  God  ;  it  seeming  to  me,  that 
any  man  who  is  really  a  Theist,  cannot  be  an  enemy  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  that  the  ignorance  or  disbelief  of  this 
fundamental  point  is  that  which  at  bottom  constitutes  the 
minute  philosopher.  I  imagine  they  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy  need  not  be 
told  of  this.  The  being  of  a  God  is  capable  of  clear  proof, 
and  a  proper  object  of  human  reason  :  whereas  the  mysteries 
of  His  nature,  and  indeed  whatever  there  ts  of  mysteiy  in 
religion,  to  endeavour  to  explain  and  prove  by  reason  is  a 
vain  attempt.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  can  shew  there  is  nothing 
absurd  or  repugnant  in  our  belief  of  those  points,  and,  in- 
stead of  framing  hypotheses  to  explain  them,  we  use  our 
reason  only  for  answering  the  objections  brought  against 
them.  But,  on  all  occasions,  we  ought  to  distinguish  the 
serious,  modest,  ingenuous  man  of  sense,  who  hath  scruples 
about  religion,  and  behaves  like  a  prudent  man  in  doubt, 
from  the  minute  philosophers,  those  profane  and  conceited 
men,  who  must  needs  proselyte  others  to  their  own  doubts. 
When  one  of  this  stamp  presents  himself,  we  should  consider 
what  species  he  is  of:  whether  a  first  or  a  second-hand  philo- 
sopher, a  libertine,  scomer,  or  sceptic?  Each  character 
requiring  a  peculiar  treatment.  Some  men  are  too  ignorant 
to  be  humble,  without  which  there  can  be  no  docility.  But 
though  a  man  must  in  some  degree  have  thought,  and  con- 
sidered, to  be  capable  of  being  convinced,  yet  it  is  possible 
the  most  ignorant  may  be  laughed  out  of  his  opinions.  I 
knew  a  woman  of  sense  reduce  two  minute  philosophers, 
who  had  long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  by 
taking  her  cue  from  their  predominant  aSectations.  The 
one  set  up  for  being  the  most  incredulous  man  upon  earth,  the 
other  for  the  most  unbounded  freedom.     She  observed  to  the 
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first,  that  he  who  had  credulity  sufficient  to  trust  the  most 
valuable  things,  his  life  and  fortune,  to  his  apothecary  and 
lawyer,  ridiculously  affected  the  character  of  incredulous  bj 
refusing  to  trust  his  soul,  a  thing  in  his  own  account  but  t 
mere  tnfie,  to  his  parish  priest  The  other,  being  what  yon 
call  a  beau,  she  made  sensible  how  absolute  a  slave  he  wu 
in  point  of  dress,  to  him  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world,  while  he  was  earnestly  contending  for  a  liberty  of 
thinkmg,  with  which  he  never  troubled  his  head ;  and  how 
much  more  it  concerned  and  became  him  to  assert  an  in- 
dependency on  fashion,  and  obtain  scope  for  his  genius  where 
It  was  best  qualified  to  exert  itself.  The  minute  philosopheis 
at  first  hand  are  very  few,  and,  considered  in  themselves,  of 
small  consequence :  but  their  followers,  who  pin  their  Eaidi 
upon  them,  are  numerous,  and  not  less  confident  than 
credulous ;  there  being  something  in  the  air  and  manner  of 
these  second-hand  philosophers  very  apt  to  disconcert  a  nun 
of  gravity  and  argument,  and  much  more  difficult  to  be  home 
than  the  weight  of  their  objections. 

31.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public 
benefit,  if,  instead  of  discouraging  free- thinking,  there  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  this  free  country  a  Dianoetic  Academy, 
or  seminary  for  free-thinkers,  provided  with  retired  chambers, 
and  galleries,  and  shady  walks  and  groves,  where,  after  seven 
years  spent  in  silence  and  meditation,  a  man  might  commerKC 
a  genuine  free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward  have 
licence  to  think  what  he  pleased,  and  a  badge  to  distinguish 
him  from  counterfeits. 

In  good  earnest,  said  Crito,  I  imagine  that  thinking  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  the  present  age ;  and  that  the  real  cause 
of  whatever  is  amiss  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general 
neglect  of  education  in  those  who  need  it  most — the  people 
of  fashion.  What  can  be  expected  where  those  who  have 
the  most  influence  have  the  least  sense,  and  those  who  are 
sure  to  be  followed  set  the  worst  eJtample  ?  where  youth  so 
uneducated  are  yet  so  forward  ?  where  modesty  is  esteemed 
pusillanimity,  and  a  deference  to  years,  knowledge,  religion, 
laws,  want  of  sense  and  spirit?  Such  untimely  growdi  (^ 
genius  would  not  have  b^n  valued  or  encouraged  by  the 
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wise  men  of  antiquity ;  whose  sentiments  on  this  point  are 
so  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  times  that  it  is  to  be  feared 
modem  ears  coutd  not  bear  them.  But,  however  ridiculous 
such  maxims  might  seem  to  our  British  youth,  .who  are  so 
capable  and  so  forward  to  try  experiments,  and  mend  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  by 
men  of  sense  that,  if  the  governing  piart  of  mankind  would  in 
these  days,  for  experiment's  sake,  consider  themselves  in  that 
old  Homerical  light  as  pastors  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  improve  dieir  Sock,  they  would  soon  find  that  this  is 
to  be  done  by  an  education  very  different  from  the  modem, 
and  otheiguess  maxims  than  those  of  the  minute  philosophy. 
If  our  youth  were  really  inured  to  thought  and  reflexion, 
and  an  acquaintance  wiUi  the  excellent  writers  of  antiquity, 
we  should  soon  see  that  hcentious  humour,  vulgarly  c^ed 
Jrtt-thinking,  banished  from  the  presence  of  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  ignorance  and  ill  taste  \  which  as  they  are  in- 
separable from  vice,  so  men  follow  vice  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure,  and  fly  from  virtue  through  an  abhorrence  of  pain. 
Their  minds,  therefore,  betimes  should  be  formed  and 
accustomed  to  receive  pleasure  and  pain  from  proper  objects, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  have  their  inclinations  and 
aversions  rightly  placed.  KaXi^  \al^tv  q  /unlv.  This, 
according  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  the  ap04  'uic/o,  the 
right  education.'  And  those  who,  in  their  own  minds,  their 
health,  or  their  fortunes,  feel  the  cursed  effects  of  a  wrong 
one,  would  do  well  to  consider,  they  cannot  make  better 
amends  for  what  was  amiss  in  themselves  than  by  preventing 
the  same  in  their  posterity. 

While  Crito  was  saying  this,  company  came  in,  which  put 
an  end  to  our  conversation. 
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[It  has  been  seen  that  the  early  "  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision  "  was  appended  to  the  first  and  second  editions  of  *'  Alciphron" 
(1732),  as  a  further  elucidation  of  Dialogue  FV.  In  the  "  Daily 
Postboy,"  of  September  9th,  1732,  appeared  an  anonymous  letter,  coo* 
taining  eight  objections  to  the  annexed  '*  Essay."  The  present  tract  is 
a  reply  to  the  Letter.  It  was  published  in  1733,  with  the  begetting 
'*  Letter  "  as  an  appendix.  Strangely  enough,  the  * '  Vindication  "  was 
omitted  from  all  collected  editions  previous  to  1 87 1,  and  was  iK>t  ce- 
published  at  all  till  i860,  when  Mr.  Cowell  issued  it  with  very  complete 
annotations.  The  pamphlet  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
both  to  "  Alciphron"  and  the  **  Essay  ";  and  allusions  and  references 
to  both  are  frequent.  After  replying  to  the  eight  objections  of  the 
anonymous  critic,  Berkeley  proceeds  to  defend  his  "  Theory  of  "^sion 
and  Visual  Language."  This  he  does,  not  constructively  as  in  the  earlier 
work,  but  by  assuming;  it  as  a  hypothesis,  and  then  applying  it  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vision.  Like  the  ''Essay" 
it  is  an  appeal  to  actual  consciousness — is  psychological  therefore,  not 
physiologiod ;  and  like  the  '*  E^ssay,"  its  final  purpose  is  to  restore 
oeiief  in  the  immediate  and  perpetual  presence  of  God.] 
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THEORY  OF    VISION 

VINDICATED     AND     EXPLAINED: 
In  answer  to  an  Anonymous  Writer, 


AN  ill  state  of  health,  which  pennits  me  to  apply  myself 
but  seldom  and  by  short  intervals  to  any  kind  of  studies, 
must  be  my  apology,  Sir,  for  not  answering  your  Letter' 
sooner.  This  would  have  altogether  excused  me  from  a 
controversy  upon  points  either  personal  or  purely  speculative, 
or  from  entering  the  lists  with  declaimers,  whom  I  leave  to 
the  triumph  of  their  own  passions.  And  indeed  to  one  of 
this  character,  who  contradicts  himself  and  misrepresents  me, 
what  answer  can  be  made  more  than  to  desire  his  readers  not 
to  take  his  word  for  what  I  say,  but  to  use  their  own  eyes, 
read,  examine,  and  judge  for  themselves?  And  to  their 
Common  Sense  I  appeal.  For  such  a  writer,  such  an  answer 
may  suffice.  But  argument,  I  allow,  hath  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered, and,  where  it  doth  not  convince,  to  be  opposed 
with  reason.  And  being  persuaded  that  the  "Theory  of 
Vision,"  annexed  to  "  The  Minute  Philosopher,"  affords  to 
thinking  men  a  new  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  Existence 
and  immediate  Operation  of  God,  and  the  constant  con- 
descending care  of  His  Providence,  I  think  myself  concerned, 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  to  defend  and  expl^  it,  at  a  time 
wherein  Atheism  hath  made  a  greater  progress  than  some  are 
wilting  to  own,  or  others  to  believe. 
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2.  He  who  considers  that  the  present  avowed  enemies  of 
Christianity  began  their  attacks  against  it  under  the  spedoiis 
pretext  of  defending  the  Christian  Church  and  its  rights, 
when  he  observes  the  same  men  pleading  for  Natural  Reli- 
gion, will  be  tempted  to  suspect  their  views,  and  judge  of 
their  sincerity  in  one  case  from  what  they  have  shewed  in  the 
other.  Certainly  the  notion  of  a  watchful,  active,  intelligent, 
free  Spirit,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  and  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  is  not  the  most  prevailing  in 
the  books  and  conversation  even  of  those  who  are  called 
Deists.  Besides,  as  their  schemes  take  effect,  we  may  plainly 
perceive  moral  virtue  and  the  religion  of  nature  to  decay, 
and  see,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  the  destroy- 
ing the  Revealed  Religion  must  end  in  Atheism  or  Idolatry. 
It  must  be  owned,  many  minute  philosophers  would  not  like 
at  present  to  be  accounted  Atheists.  But  how  many,  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  affronted  to  be  thought  Infidels, 
who  would  now  be  much  more  affronted  to  be  thou^t 
Christians !  As  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  those  ?rith 
Atheism  who  are  not  really  tainted  with  it;  so  it  will  be 
allowed  very  uncharitable  and  imprudent  to  overlook  it  in 
those  who  are,  and  suffer  such  men,  under  specious  pretexts,  to 
spread  their  principles,  and  in  the  event  to  play  the  same  game 
with  Natural  Religion  that  they  have  done  with  Revealed 

3.  It  must,  without  question,  shock  some  innocent  ad- 
mirers of  a  certain  plausible  pretender  to  Deism  and  Natural 
Religion,^  if  a  man  should  say,  there  are  strong  signatures  of 
Atheism  and  irreligion  in  every  sense,  natural  as  well  as 
revealed,  to  be  found  even  in  that  admired  writer  :  and  yet, 
to  introduce  taste  instead  of  duty,  to  make  man  a  neces^ 
sary  agent,  to  deride  a  future  judgment,  seem  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  atheistical,  or  subversive  of  all  religion  what- 
soever. And  these  every  attentive  reader  may  plainly  dis- 
cover to  be  his  principles ;  although  it  be  not  always  easy  to 
fix  a  determinate  sense  on  such  a  loose  and  incoherent 
writer.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  way  of  writing,  whether 
good  or  bad,  tinsel  or  sterling,  sense  or  nonsense,  which, 
being  suited  to  that  size  of  understanding  that  qualifies  its 
owners  for  the  Minute  Philosophy,  doth  marvellously  strike 

^  /.e-.,  Shaftesbury,  the  '*Cratylus"  of  *  *  Alciphron. " Ed. 
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and  dazzle  those  ingenious  men,  who  are  by  this  means  con- 
ducted they  know  not  how,  and  they  know  not  whither. 
Doubtless  that  Atheist  who  gilds,  and  insinuates,  and,  even 
while  he  insinuates,  disclaims  his  principles,  is  the  likeliest 
to  spread  them.  What  availeth  it,  in  the  cause  of  Virtue 
and  Natural  Religion,  to  acknowledge  the  strongest  traces  of 
wisdom  and  power  throughout  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
if  this  wisdom  is  not  employed  to  observe,  nor  this  power  to 
recompense  our  actions;  if  we  neither  believe  ourselves 
accountable,  nor  God  our  Judge  ? 

4.  All  that  is  said  of  a  vital  principle  of  order,  harmony, 
and  proportion ;  all  that  is  said  of  the  natural  decorum  and 
fitness  of  things ;  all  that  is  said  of  taste  and  enthusiasm,  may 
well  consist  and  be  supposed,  without  a  grain  even  of  Natural 
Religion,  without  any  notion  of  Law  or  Duty,  any  belief  of  a 
Lord  or  Judge,  or  any  religious  sense  of  a  God ;  the  con- 
templation of  the  mind  upon  the  ideas  of  beauty,  and  virtue, 
and  order,  and  fitness,  being  one  thing,  and  a  sense  of 
religion  another.  So  long  as  we  admit  no  principle  of 
good  actions  but  natural  affection,  no  reward  but  natural 
consequences ;  so  long  as  we  apprehend  no  judgment, 
harbour  no  fears,  and  cherish  no  hopes  of  a  future  state, 
but  laugh  at  all  these  things,  with  the  author  of  the  "  Char- 
acteristics," and  those  whom  he  esteems  the  liberal  and 
polished  part  of  mankind,^  how  can  we  be  said  to  be  re- 
ligious in  any  sense  ?  Or  what  is  here  that  an  Atheist  may 
not  find  his  account  in  as  well  as  a  Theist  ?  To  what  moral 
purpose  might  not  Fate  or  Nature  serve  as  well  as  a  Deity, 
on  such  a  scheme  ?  And  is  not  this,  at  bottom,  the  amount 
of  all  those  fair  pretences  ? 

5.  Certainly  that  atheistical  men,  who  hold  no  principles 
of  any  religion,  natural  or  revealed,  are  an  increasing  number, 
and  this  too  among  people  of  no  despicable  rank,  hath  long 
since  been  expressly  acknowledged'  by  one  who  will  be 
allowed  a  proper  judge,  even  this  same  plausible  pretender 
himself  to  Deism  and  Enthusiasm.  But  if  any  well-meaning 
persons,  deluded  by  artful  writers  in  the  Minute  Philosophy, 
or  wanting  the  opportunity  of  any  unreserved  conversation 
with  some  ingenious  men  of  that  sect,  should  think  that 

*  "  Characteristics,"  vol.  iii.,  Miscel.  3,  ch,  2. 

*  "  Moralists,'*  part  ii.,  sect.  3. 
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Lysicles  hath  overshot  the  mark,  and  misrepresented  d&eir 
principles ;  to  be  satisfied  of  the  contrary,  they  need  only 
cast  an  eye  on  the  "  Philosophical  Dissertation  upon  Death,"* 
lately  published  by  a  minute  philosopher.  Perhaps  some 
man  of  leisure  may  think  it  worth  while  to  trace  the  progress 
and  unfolding  of  their  principles,  down  from  the  writer  b 
defence  of  the  "  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church,"'  to  this 
plain  dealer,  the  admirable  author  upon  "Death."  During 
which  period  of  time,  I  think  one  may  observe  a  laid  design 
gradually  to  undermine  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Attributes  and 
Natural  Religion;  which  scheme  runs  parallel  with  their 
gradual,  covert,  insincere  proceedings,  in  respect  of  theGospeL 

6.  That  atheistical  principles  have  taken  deeper  root,  and 
are  farther  spread  than  most  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  will 
be  plain  to  whoever  considers  that  Pantheism,  Materialism, 
Fatalism  are  nothing  but  Atheism  a  little  disguised ;  that  the 
notions  of  Hobbcs^  Spinoza^  Leibnitz^  and  Bayle  are  relished 
and  applauded ;  that  as  they  who  deny  the  Freedom  and 
Immortality  of  the  soul  in  effect  deny  its  being,  even  so  they 
do,  as  to  all  moral  effects  and  natural  religion,  deny  the 
being  of  God,  who  deny  Him  to  be  an  observer,  judge,  and 
rewarder  of  human  actions ;  that  the  course  of  arguing 
pursued  by  infidels  leads  to  Atheism  as  well  as  Infidelity. 

[An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  proceeding  of  the 
author  of  a  book  intituled,  "A  Discourse  of  Free-thinking 
occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Free- 
thinkers ;"^  who,  having  insinuated  his  infidelity  from  men's 
various  pretences  and  opinions  concerning  revealed  religion, 
in  like  manner  appears  to  insinuate  his  Atheism  from  the 
differing  notions  of  men  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  particularly  from  the  opinion  of  our  knowing  God  by 
Analogy  (see  p.  42  of  the  mentioned  book),  as  it  hath  been 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  some  of  late  years.* 
Such  is  the  ill  effect  of  untoward  defences  and  explanations 

^  By  a  **  Friend  to  Truth  "  (Alberto  Radicati,  Count  di  Passerano). 
Published  in  1732. — Ed. 

*  By  Matthew  Tindal.  Published  in  1706.  See  the  introductions  to 
"Alciphron."— Ed. 

*  By  Anthony  Collins.  Published  in  1713.  See  the  Essays  from 
the  **  Guardian  "  reprinted  in  this  volume. — Ed. 

*  See  *' Alciphron,"  introductory  note  to  Dialogue  IV. — Ed. 
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of  our  faith  ;  and  such  advantage  do  incautious  friends  give 
its  enemies.  If  there  be  any  modem  well-meaning  writer, 
who  (perhaps  from  not  having  considered  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Euclid)  writes  much  of  Analogy  without  understanding  it, 
and  thereby  hath  slipped  his  foot  into  this  snare,  I  wish  him 
to  slip  it  back  again,  and,  instead  of  causing  scandal  to  good 
men  and  triumph  to  Atheists,  discreetly  explain  away  his  first 
sense,  and  return  to  speak  of  God  and  His  attributes  in  the 
style  of  other  Christians ;  allowing  that  knowledge  and  wisdom 
do,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  belong  to  God,  and 
that  we  have  some  notion,  though  infinitely  inadequate,  of 
these  Divine  attributes,  yet  still  more  than  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth  can  have  of  sight  and  colours.] 

But  to  return,  if  I  see  it  in  their  writings,  if  they  own  it  in 
their  conversation,  if  their  ideas  imply  it,  if  their  ends  are  not 
answered  but  by  supposing  it,  if  their  leading  author  hath 
pretended  to  demonstrate  Atheism,' but  thought  fit  to  conceal 
his  Demonstration  from  the  public ;  if  this  was  known  in 
their  clubs,  and  yet  that  author  was  nevertheless  followed, 
and  represented  to  the  world  as  a  belie%'fr  of  NaturalReligion; 
if  these  things  are  so  (and  I  know  them  lo  be  so),  surely 
what  the  favourers  of  their  schemes  would  palliate,  it  is 
the  duty  of  others  to  display  and  refute. 

7.  And  although  the  characters  of  Divinity  are  large  and 
legible  throughout  the  whole  creation  lo  men  of  plain  sense 
and  common  understanding,  yet  it  must  be  considered  that 
we  have  other  adversaries  to  oppose,  other  proselytes  to  make, 
men  prejudiced  to  false  systems  and  proof  against  vulgar 
arguments,  who  must  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  fool. 
Conceited,  metaphysical,  disputing  men  must  be  paid  in 
another  coin  ;  we  must  shew  that  truth  and  reason  in  all 
shapes  are  equally  against  them,  except  we  resolve  to  give 
them  up,  what  they  are  very  fond  of  being  thought  to  engross, 
all  pretensions  lo  philosophy,  science,  and  speculation. 

8,  Meanwhile  thus  much  is  evident :  those  good  men  who 
shall  not  care  to  employ  their  thoughts  on  this  "  Theory  of 
Vision"  have  no  reason  to  find  fault.  They  are  just  where 
they  were,  being  left  in  full  possession  of  all  other  arguments 
for  a  God,  none  of  which  are  weakened  by  this.     And  as  far 
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those  who  shall  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  and  consider  diis 
subject,  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  pleased  to  find,  in  an  a^ 
wherein  so  many  schemes  of  Atheism  are  restored  or  invented, 
a  new  argument  of  a  singular  nature  in  proof  of  the  immediite 
Care  and  Providence  of  a  God,  present  to  our  minds,  and 
directing  our  actions.  As  these  considerations  convince  me 
that  I  cannot  employ  myself  more  usefully  than  in  contribut- 
ing to  awaken  and  possess  men  with  a  thorough  sense  of 
the  Deity  inspecting,  concerning,  and  interesting  itself  in 
human  actions  and  affairs :  so,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  disagre& 
able  to  you  that,  in  order  to  this,  I  make  my  appeal  10 
Reason,  from  your  remarks  upon  what  I  have  wrote  concern- 
ing Vision  ;  since  men  who  differ  in  the  means  may  yet  agitt 
in  the  end,  and  in  the  same  candour  and  love  of  truth. 

9.  By  a  sensible  object  I  understand  that  which  is  properif 
perceived  by  sense.  Things  properly  perceived  by  sense  IR 
immediately  perceived.  Besides  things  properly  and  im- 
mediately perceived  by  any  sense,  there  may  be  also  otbe? 
things  suggested  to  the  mind  by  means  of  those  proper  and 
immediate  objects  ;  which  things  so  suggested  are  not  object! 
of  that  sense,  being  in  truth  only  objects  of  the  imaginadoa 
and  originally  belonging  to  some  other  sense  or  facultj- 
Thus,  sounds  are  the  proper  object  of  hearing,  being  properly 
and  immediately  perceived  by  that,  and  by  no  other  senst 
But,  by  the  mediation  of  sounds  or  words,  all  other  things 
may  be  suggested  to  the  mind  ;  and  yet  things  so  suggested 
are  not  thought  the  object  of  hearing. 

10.  The  peculiar  objects  of  each  sense,  although  theyiR 
truly  or  strictly  perceived  by  that  sense  alone,  may  yet  Ik 
suggested  to  the  imagination  by  some  other  sense.  TIk 
objects  therefore  of  all  the  senses  may  become  objects  i 
imagination,  which  faculty  represents  all  sensible  things,  i 
colour,  therefore,  which  is  truly  perceived  by  sight  alont 
may,  nevertheless,  upon  hearing  the  words  blue  or  red, 
apprehended  by  the  imagination.  It  is  in  a  primary 
peculiar  manner  the  object  of  sight ;  in  a  secondary  ma 
it  is  the  object  of  imagination :  but  cannot  properly  be! 
supposed  the  object  of  hearing. 

11.  The  objects  of  sense,  being  things  immediately  per 
ceived,  are  otherwise  called  ideas.    The  cause  of  these  ideis. 
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or  the  power  of  producing  them,  is  not  the  object  of  sense, 
not  beuig  itself  perceived,  but  only  inferred  by  reason  from 
its  effects,  to  wit,  those  objects  or  ideas  which  are  perceived 
by  sense.  From  our  ideas  of  sense  the  inference  of  reason  is 
^ood  to  Power,  Cause,  Agent.  But  we  may  not  therefore 
uifer  that  our  ideas  are  like  unto  this  Power,  Cause,  or  Active 
Being.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  evident  that  an  idea  can 
be  only  like  another  idea,  and  that  in  our  ideas  or  immediate 
objects  of  sense,  there  is  nothing  of  Power,  Causality,  or 
Agency  included. 

12.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Power  or  Cause  of  ideas  is 
not  an  object  of  sense,  but  of  reason.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  is  measured  by  the  effect ;  of  the  power,  by  our 
idea.  To  the  absolute  nature,  therefore,  of  outward  causes 
or  powers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  they  are  no  objects  of  our 
sense  or  perception.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  appellation  of 
sensible  object  is  used  in  a  determined  intelligible  sense,  it  is 
not  applied  to  signify  the  absolutely  existing  outward  cause  or 
power,  but  the  ideas  themselves  produced  thereby. 

13.  Ideas  which  are  observed  to  be  connected  together  are 
vulgarly  considered  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
whereas,  in  strict  and  philosophic  truth,  they  are  only  related 
as  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified.  For,  we  know  our  ideas, 
and  therefore  know  that  one  idea  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
another.  We  know  that  our  ideas  of  sense  are  not  the  cause 
of  themselves.  We  know  also  that  we  do  not  cause  them. 
Hence  we  know  they  must  have  some  other  efficient  cause, 
distinct  from  them  and  us. 

14.  In  treating  of  Vision,  it  was  my  purpose  to  consider 
the  effects  and  appearances,  the  objects  perceived  by  my 
senses,  the  ideas  of  sight  as  connected  with  those  of  touch ; 
to  inquire  how  one  idea  comes  to  suggest  another  belonging 
to  a  different  sense,  how  things  visible  suggest  things  tangible, 
how  present  things  suggest  things  more  remote  and  future, 
whether  by  likeness,  by  necessary  connexion,  by  geometrical 
inference,  or  by  arbitrary  institution. 

15.  It  hath  indeed  been  a  prevailing  opinion  and  un- 
doubted principle  among  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
that  there  were  certain  ideas  common  to  both  senses :  whence 
arose  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities. 
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But,  I  think  it  hath  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  sadi 
thing  as  a  common  object,  as  an  idea,  or  kind  of  idea  pa- 
cdved  both  by  sight  and  touch/ 

1 6.  In  order  to  treat  with  due  exactness  on  the  nature  of 
Vision,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  accurately  to  consider 
our  own  ideas ;  to  distinguish  where  there  is  a  diflference ;  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names ;  to  define  terms,  and  not 
confound  ourselves  and  others  by  their  ambiguous  use ;  the 
want  or  neglect  whereof  hath  so  often  produced  mistakes 
Hence  it  is  that  men  talk  as  if  one  idea  was  the  efficient  cause 
of  another ;  hence  they  mistake  inferences  of  reason  for  per- 
ceptions of  sense ;  hence  they  confound  the  power  residing 
in  somewhat  external  with  the  proper  object  of  sense,  which 
is  in  truth  no  more  than  our  own  idea. 

17.  When  we  have  well  understood  and  considered  the 
nature  of  Vision,  we  may,  by  reasoning  from  thence,  be 
better  able  to  collect  some  knowledge  of  the  external,  unseen 
Cause  of  our  ideas ;  whether  it  be  one  or  many,  intelligent 
or  unintelligent,  active  or  inert,  body  or  spirit.  But,  in  order 
to  understand  and  comprehend  this  Theory,  and  discover 
the  true  principles  thereof,  we  should  consider  the  likeliest 
way  is  not  to  attend  to  unknown  substances,  external  causes, 
agents,  or  powers,  nor  to  reason  or  infer  anything  about  or 
from  things  obscure,  unperceived,  and  altogether  unknown. 

18.  As  in  this  inquiry  we  are  concerned  with  what  objects 
we  perceive,  or  our  own  ideas,  so,  upon  them  our  reasonings 
must  proceed.  To  treat  of  things  utterly  unknown  as  if  we 
knew  them,  and  so  lay  our  beginning  in  obscurity,  would 
not  surely  seem  the  properest  means  for  the  discovering  of 
truth.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  one  about 
to  treat  of  the  nature  of  Vision,  should,  instead  of  attending 
to  visible  ideas,  define  the  object  of  sight  to  be  that  obscure 
cause,  that  invisible  power  or  agent,  which  produced  visible 
ideas  in  our  minds.  Certainly  such  cause  or  power  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  odject  either  of  the  sense  or  the  science 
of  Vision,  inasmuch  as  what  we  know  thereby  we  know  only 
of  the  effects.  Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  principles  laid  down  in  your  Letter,  which  I 
shall  take  in  order  as  they  lie. 

^   "  Theory  of  Vision,"  sect.  127,  &c.     (See  vol.  L  for  the  text  of  the 
"Theory.") 
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19.  In  yoMX  first  paragraph  or  section^  you  say  that  "what 
ever  it  is  without  which  is  the  cause  of  any  idea  within,  you 
call  the  object  of  sense ; "  and  you  tell  us  soon  after  this,* 
"  that  we  cannot  possibly  have  an  idea  of  any  object  without" 
Hence  it  follows  that  by  an  object  of  sense  you  mean  some- 
thing that  we  can  have  no  manner  of  idea  of.  This  making 
the  objects  of  sense  to  be  things  utterly  insensible  seems  to 
me  contrary  to  common  sense  and  the  use  of  language.  That 
there  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  things  to  justify  such  a 
definition  is,  I  think,  plain  from  what  has  been  premised.' 
And  that  it  is  contrary  to  received  custom  and  opinion,  I 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  first  man  you  meet,  who  I 
suppose  will  tell  you  that  by  an  object  of  sense  he  means 
that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  not  a  thing  utterly  un- 
perceivable  and  unknown.  The  beings,  substances,  powers 
which  exist  without  may  indeed  concern  a  treatise  on  some 
other  science,  and  may  there  become  a  proper  subject  of 
inquiry.  But,  why  they  should  be  considered  as  objects 
of  the  visive  faculty,  in  a  treatise  of  Optics,  I  do  not 
comprehend. 

20.  The  real  objects  of  sight  we  see,  and  what  we  see  we 
know.  And  these  true  objects  of  sense  and  knowledge,  to 
wit,  our  own  ideas,  are  to  be  considered,  compared,  distin- 
guished, in  order  to  understand  the  true  Theory  of  Vision. 
As  to  the  outward  cause  of  these  ideas,  whether  it  be  one 
and  the  same,  or  various  and  manifold,  whether  it  be  think- 
ing, or  unthinking,  spirit  or  body,  or  whatever  else  we  con- 
ceive or  determine  about  it,  the  visible  appearances  do  not 
alter  their  nature,  our  ideas  are  stiU  the  same.  Though  I 
may  have  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  cause,  or  though  I  may 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature,  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  my 
making  true  and- certain  judgments  about  my  ideas;  my 
knowing  which  are  the  same,  and  which  different ;  wherein 
they  agree,  and  wherein  they  disagree ;  which  are  connected 
together,  and  wherein  this  connexion  consists ;  whether  it  be 
founded  in  a  likeness  of  nature,  in  a  geometrical  necessity, 
or  merely  in  experience  and  custom. 

21.  In  your  suond  section,  you  say  "  that  if  we  had  but  one 
sense,  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  there  were  no  objects  at 

^  Sect.  4«  '  Supra,  sect.  9,  1 1,  12. 
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all  without  us ;  but  that,  since  the  same  object  is  the  cause 
of  ideas  by  different  senses,  thence  we  infer  its  existenoe.* 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  observe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  cod- 
ceming  the  point  which  is  here  assumed,  and  would  &in  be 
informed  how  we  come  to  know  that  the  same  object  cansedi 
ideas  by  different  senses.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  obserfe 
that,  if  I  had  only  one  sense,  I  should  nevertheless  infer  smd 
conclude  there  was  some  cause  without  me  (which  yon,  it 
seems,  define  to  be  an  oljject\  producing  the  sensations  gt 
ideas  perceived  by  that  sense.  For,  if  I  am  conscious  dnt 
I  do  not  cause  them,  and  know  that  they  are  not  the  cause 
of  themselves,  both  which  points  seem  very  clear,  it  [daiidj 
follows  that  there  must  be  some  other  third  cause  distinct 
from  me  and  them. 

22.  In  your  third  section^  you  acknowledge  with  me  '^duit 
the  connexion  between  ideas  of  different  senses  ariseth  only 
from  experience."  Herein  we  are  agreed.  In  your/etuH 
section  you  say  "  that  a  word  denoting  an  external  object,  is 
the  representative  of  no  manner  of  idea.  Neither  can  we 
possibly  have  an  idea  of  what  is  solely  without  us."  What 
is  here  said  of  an  external  unknown  object  hath  been  already 
considered.* 

23.  In  the  following  section  of  your  Letter,  you  declare 
"  that  our  ideas  have  only  an  arbitrary  connexion  with  out- 
ward objects,  that  they  are  nothing  like  the  outward  objects, 
and  that  a  variation  in  our  ideas  doth  not  imply  or  infer 
a  change  in  the  objects,  which  may  still  remain  the  same.* 
Now,  to  say  nothing  about  the  confused  use  of  the  woid 
"  object,"  which  hath  been  more  than  once  already  observed, 
I  shall  only  remark  that  the  points  asserted  in  this  section 
do  not  seem  to  consist  with  some  others  that  follow. 

24.  For,  in  the  sixth  section^  you  say  "  that  in  the  present 
sitiiation  of  things,  there  is  an  infallible  certain  connexion 
between  the  idea  and  the  object."  But  how  can  we  perceive 
this  connexion,  since,  according  to  you,*  we  never  perceive 
such  object,  nor  can  have  any  idea  of  it  ?  or,  not  f>erceiving 
it,  how  can  we  know  this  connexion  to  be  infallibly  certain  ? 

25.  In  the  seventh  section^  it  is  said  "that  we  may,  from 
our  infallible  experience,  argue  from  our  idea  of  one  sense 

'  Supra^  sect.  19.  *  "  Letter,"  sect.  iv. 
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that  of  another."  But,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  our  experi- 
ence of  the  connexion  between  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  is 
not  infallible ;  since,  if  it  were,  there  could  be  no  deceptio 
visas,  neither  in  painting,   perspective,  dioptrics,  nor  any 

26.  In  the  last  section,  you  s&na  "  that  experience  plainly 
teaches  us  that  a  just  proportion  is  observed  in  the  alteration 
of  the  ideas  of  each  sense,  from  the  alteration  of  the  object" 
Now,  I  cannot  possibly  reconcile  this  section  with  the  fifth, 
or  comprehend  how  experience  should  shew  us  that  the 
alteration  of  the  object  produceth  a  proportionable  alteration 
in  the  ideas  of  different  senses ;  or  how  indeed  it  should 
shew  us  anything  at  all  either  from  or  about  the  alteration  of 
an  object  utterly  unknown,  of  which  we  neither  have  nor  csn 
have  any  manner  of  idea.  What  I  do  not  perceive  or  know, 
how  can  I  perceive  or  know  to  be  altered  ?  And,  knowing 
nothing  of  its  alterations,  how  can  I  compute  anything  by 
them,  deduce  anything  from  ihem,  or  be  said  to  have  any 
experience  about  them  ? 

27.  From  the  observations  you  have  premised,  rightly 
understood  and  considered,  you  say  it  follows  "that  my  'New 
Theory  of  Vision  '  must  in  great  measure  fall  to  the  ground  ; 
and  the  laws  of  Optics  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  the  old 
unshaken  bottom."  But,  though  I  have  considered  and 
endeavoured  to  understand  your  remarks,  yet  I  do  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  how  this  conclusion  can  be  inferred  from 
them.  The  reason  you  assign  for  such  inference  is,  "be- 
cause, although  our  ideas  in  one  sense  are  entirely  different 
from  our  ideas  in  another,  yet  we  may  justly  argue  from  one 
to  the  other,  as  they  have  one  common  cause  without ;  of 
which,  you  say,  we  cannot  possibly  have  even  the  faintest 
idea."  Now,  my  theory  nowhere  supposeth  that  we  may 
not  justly  argue  from  the  ideas  of  one  sense  to  those  of 
another,  by  analogy  and  by  experience ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  very  point  is  affirmed,  proved,  or  supported  throughout.' 

j8,  Indeed  I  do  not  see  how  the  inferences  which  we 
make  from  visible  to  tangible  ideas  include  any  considera- 
tion of  one  common  unknown  external  cause,  or  depend 
thereon,  but  only  on  mere  custom  or  habit.   The  experience 

'  "Tbt«7  of  Vistod,"  MOI.  3I  and  78,  fto. 
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which  I  have  had  that  certain  ideas  of  one  s&mt  tie 
attended  or  connected  with  certain  idea  of  a  different  stsat 
is,  I  think,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  one  may  suggest  the 
o^er. 

29.  In  the  next  place,  you  affirm  ''that  something  widi- 
out,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  variety  of  ideas  within,  in 
one  sense,  is  the  cause  also  of  the  variety  in  another :  aoii 
as  they  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  it,  we  very  justif 
demonstrate,  from  our  ideas  of  feeling  of  the  same  object, 
what  will  be  our  ideas  of  seeing."  As  to  which,  give  mc 
leave  to  remark  that  to  inquire  whether  that  unkfuntm  smat 
thing  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  or  different,  is  a  point 
foreign  to  Optics ;  inasmuch  as  our  perceptions  by  thevisie 
faculty  will  be  the  very  same,  however  we  determine  tial 
point.  Perhaps  I  think  that  the  same  Being  which  canseth 
our  ideas  of  sight  doth  cause  not  only  our  ideas  of  toodi 
likewise,  but  also  all  our  ideas  of  all  the  other  senses,  with 
all  the  varieties  thereof.  But  this,  I  say,  is  foreign  to  Ae 
purpose. 

30.  As  to  what  you  advance,  that  our  ideas  have  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  such  cause,  it  seems  to  me  gratis  dictum: 
no  reason  is  produced  for  this  assertion  ;  and  I  cannot  assent 
to  it  without  a  reason.  The  ideas  or  effects  I  grant  are 
evidently  perceived :  but  the  cause  you  say  is  utterly  un- 
known.^ How  therefore  can  you  tell  whether  such  unkiK)WD 
cause  acts  arbitrarily  or  necessarily  ?  I  see  the  effects  or  q>- 
pearances  :  and  I  know  that  effects  must  have  a  cause :  bat 
I  neither  see  nor  know  that  their  connexion  with  that  cause 
is  necessary.  Whatever  there  may  be,  I  am  sure  I  see 
no  such  necessary  connexion,  nor,  consequently,  can  de- 
monstrate  by  means  thereof  from  ideas  of  one  sense  to  those 
of  another. 

31.  You  add  that  although  to  talk  of  seeing  by  tangible 
angles  and  lines  be  direct  nonsense,  yet,  to  demonstrate  from 
angles  and  lines  in  feeling  to  the  ideas  in  seeing  that  arise 
from  the  same  common  object  is  very  good  sense.  If  by 
this  no  more  is  meant  than  that  men  might  argue  and  com- 
pute geometrically  by  lines  and  angles  in  Optics,  it  is  so  ^ 
from  carrying  in  it  any  opposition  to  my  theory  that  I  have 

*  **  Letter,"  sect,  i  and  4. 
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qjressly  declared  the  same  thing.'  This  doctrine,  as  ad- 
milted  by  me,  is  indeed  subject  to  certain  limitations;  there 
li.-ing  divers  cases  wherein  the  writers  of  Optics  thought  we 
Ruiged  by  lines  and  angles,  or  by  a  sort  of  natural  geometry, 
with  regard  to  which  I  think  they  were  mistaken,  and  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  it.  And  those  reasons,  as  they  arc  un- 
touched in  your  letter,  retain  their  force  with  me. 

32.  I  have  now  gone  through  your  reflexions,  which  the 
conclusion  intimates  to  have  been  written  in  haste,  and, 
having  considered  them  with  all  the  attention  I  am  master 
of,  must  now  leave  it  to  the  thinking  reader  to  judge  whether 
they  contain  anything  that  should  oblige  me  to  depart  from 
what  I  have  advanced  in  my  "Theory  of  Vision."  For  my 
own  part,  if  I  were  ever  so  willing,  it  is  not  on  this  occasion 
in  my  power  to  indulge  myself  in  the  honest  satisfaction  it 
would  be  frankly  to  give  up  a  known  error ;  a  thing  so  much 
more  right  and  reputable  to  denounce  than  to  defend.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  the  Theory  will  stand 
secure ;  sinct  you  agree  with  me  that  men  do  not  see  by 
lines  and  angles ;  since  I,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with  you 
that  we  may  nevertheless  compute  in  Optics  by  lines  and 
angles,  as  I  have  expressly  shewed ;  since  all  that  is  said  in 
your  Letter  about  the  object,  the  same  object,  the  alteration 
of  the  object,  is  quite  foreign  to  the  theory,  which  con- 
sidereth  our  ideas  as  the  object  of  sense,  and  hath  nothing 
to  do  with  that  unknown,  unpercdved,  unintelligible  thing 
which  you  signify  by  the  word  tAjest.*  Certainly  the  laws  of 
Optics  win  not  stand  on  the  oiti,  unshaken  bottom,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  we  do  not  see  by  geometry ; '  if  it  be  evident 
that  explications  of  phenomena  given  by  the  received  theories 
in  Optics  are  insufficient  and  faulty  ;  if  other  principles  are 
found  necessary  for  explaining  the  nature  of  vision  ;  if  theie 
be  no  idea,  nor  kind  of  idea,  common  to  both  senses,' 
contrary  to  the  old  received  universal  supposition  of  optic 
writers. 

33,  Wt!  not  only  impose  on  others  but  often  on  ourselves, 
by  the  unsteady  or  ambiguous  use  of  terms.     One  would 

'  ■'  Theoiy  of  Viwon,"  »cel,  78.  '  Supra,  sccl.  14. 

'  "  LetleJ,"  sect.  8. 
■>  TlkBoty  of  ViMao,"  (Ml.  137. 
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imagine  that  an  object  should  be  perceived.  I  must  0101* 
when  that  word  is  employed  in  a  different  sense,  that  ' 
&t  a  loss  for  its  meaning,  and  consequently  cannot 
prebend  any  arguments  or  conclusions  about  it.  And 
not  sure  that,  on  my  own  pari,  some  inaccuracy  of  ej 
sion,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  not  alwayi 
easy  either  to  explain  or  to  conceive,  may  not  have  rendered 
my  Treatise  concerning  Vision  difficult  to  a  cursory  reader. 
But,  to  one  of  due  attention,  and  who  makes  my  words 
occasion  of  his  own  thinking,  1  conceive  the  whole  to 
very  intelligible :  and,  when  it  is  rightly  understood,  I 
doubt  but  it  will  be  assented  to.  One  thing  at  least  I 
affirm,  that,  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  can  plead  neither  haste  nor 
inattention,  having  taken  true  pains  and  much  thought 
about  it. 

34-  And  had  you,  Sir,  thought  it  worth  while  to  have 
dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  subject,  to  have  pointed  out 
distinct  passages  in  my  Treatise,  to  have  answered  any  of 
my  objections  to  the  received  notions,  refuted  any  of  my 
arguments  in  behalf  of  mine,  or  made  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  your  own  ;  I  might  without  doubt  have  profited  by 
your  reSexions.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, either  different  things,  or  else  the  same  things  in 
such  different  views  as  the  one  can  cast  no  light  on  the 
other.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  take  this  opportunity  10  make 
a  review  of  my  Theory,  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  and 
clear  ;  and  the  rather  because,  as  1  had  applied  myself 
times  to  this  subject,  it  became  familiar;  and  in  treatingi 
things  familiar  to  ourselves,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  them,' 
to  others. 

35.  It  seemed  proper,  if  not  unavoidable,  to  begin  in  d 
accustomed  %\y\&  of  optic  writers,  admilring  divers  tbingsJ 
true,  which,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  not  such,  but  Ol^,_ 
received  by  the  vulgar  and  admitted  for  such.  There  hath 
been,  a  long  and  close  connexion  in  our  minds  between  the 
ideas  of  sightand  touch.  Hence  they  are  considered  as  one 
thing:  which  prejudice suiteth  well  enough  with  the  purpose 
of  life  ;  and  language  is  suited  to  this  prejudice.  The  work 
of  science  and  speculation  is  to  unravel  our  prejudices  and 
mistakes,  u.nV«\sit«i%  v'ne  tVoseit  cocmexions,  distlnguisbiitt 
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things  that  are  different ;  instead  or  confused  or  perplexed, 
ginng  us  distinct  views ;  gradually  correcting  our  judgment, 
and  reducing  it  lo  a  philosophical  exacineas.  And,  as  this 
work  is  the  work  of  time,  and  done  by  degrees,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  lo  escape  the  snares  of 
popular  language,  and  the  being  betrayed  thereby  to  say 
things  strictly  speaking  neither  true  nor  consislent.  This 
makes  thought  and  candour  more  especially  necessary  in  the 
reader.  For,  language  being  accommodated  to  the  prxnotions 
of  men  and  use  of  life,  it  is  difficult  lo  express  therein  the 
precise  truth  of  things,  which  is  so  distant  from  their  use,  and 
so  contrary  to  our  prsnotions. 

36.  In  the  contrivance  of  Vision,  as  that  of  other  things, 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  seemeth  to  have  consulted  ibe 
operation  rather  than  the  theory  of  man  ;  to  the  former 
things  are  admirably  fitted,  but,  by  that  very  means,  the 
latter  is  often  perplexed.  For,  as  useful  as  these  immediate 
su^eslionsand  constant  connexions  are  to  direct  our  actions ; 
so  is  our  distinguishing  between  things  confounded,  and  as 
il  were  blended  together,  no  less  necessary  to  the  speculation 
and  knowledge  of  truth. 

37.  The  knowledge  of  these  connexions,  relations,  and 
differences  of  things  visible  and  tangible,  their  nature,  force, 
and  significancy  hath  not  been  duly  considered  by  former 
writers  in  Optics,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  great  de- 
sideratum in  that  science,  which  for  want  thereof  was  c6n- 
fused  and  Imperfect  A  Treatise,  therefore,  of  this  philo- 
EDphical  kind,  for  the  understanding  of  Vision,  is  at  least  as 
necessary  as  the  physical  consideration  of  the  eye,  nerve, 
coats,  humours,  refractions,  bodily  nature,  and  motion  of 
light,  or  the  geometrical  application  of  lines  and  angles  for 
praxis  or  theory,  in  dioptric  glasses  and  mirrors,  for  com- 
puting and  reducing  to  some  rule  and  measure  our  judg- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  proportional  to  the  objects  of 
geometry.  In  these  three  lights  Vision  should  be  considered, 
in  order  to  a  complete  Theory  of  Optics. 

38.  It  is  lo  be  noted  that,  in  considering  the  Theory  of 
Vision,  I  observed  a  certain  known  method,  wherein,  from 
false  and  popular  suppositions,  men  do  often  arrive  at  truth. 
\Vhereas  in  the  synthetical  method  of  delivering  science  or 
truth  already  found,  we  proceed  in  an  inverted  order,  the 
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conclusions  in  the  analysis  being  assumed  as  {HindplesintlK 
synthesis.  I  shall  therefore  now  begin  with  that  condoaoi 
That  Vision  is  the  Language  of  the  Author  of  Naiun,  &o> 
thence  deducing  theorems  and  solutions  of  phenomena,  vL 
explaining  the  nature  of  visible  things  and  the  visive  focoirr. 

39.  Ideas  which  are  observed  to  be  connected  with  odv 
ideas  come  to  be  considered  as  signs,  by  means  wfaeftf 
things  not  actually  perceived  by  sense  are  signified  or  sugg^ 
to  the  imagination ;  whose  objects  they  are,  and  which  akv 
perceives  them.  And,  as  sounds  suggest  other  things,  a 
characters  suggest  other  sounds ;  and,  in  general,  all  sigBi 
suggest  the  things  signified,  there  being  no  idea  which  00 
not  offer  to  the  mind  another  idea  which  hath  been  freqnoti^ 
joined  with  it.  In  certain  cases  a  sign  may  suggest  2 
correlate  as  an  image,  in  others  as  an  effect,  in  others  as  1 
cause.  But,  where  there  is  no  such  relation  of  similitude  a 
causality,  nor  any  necessary  connexion  whatsoever,  tr 
things,  by  their  mere  coexistence,  or  two  ideas,  merely  br 
being  perceived  together,  may  suggest  or  signify  one  tbc 
other,  their  connexion  being  all  the  while  arbitrary  ;  for  it  is 
the  connexion  only,  as  such,  that  causeth  this  effect 

40.  A  great  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  various  and  apposite, 
do  constitute  a  Language.  If  such  arbitrary  connexion  be 
instituted  by  men,  it  is  an  artificial  Language ;  if  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  it  is  a  Natural  Language.  Infinitely  various 
are  the  modifications  of  light  and  sound,  whence  they  aie 
each  capable  of  supplying  an  endless  variety  of  signs,  and 
accordingly,  have  been  each  employed  to  form  languages: 
the  one  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  mankind,  the  otlicr 
by  that  of  God  Himself.^  A  connexion  established  by  dK 
Author  of  Nature,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  may  suidy 
be  called  natural,  as  that  made  by  men  will  be  named  artificial 
And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  the  one  may  be  as  arbitrary 
as  the  other.  And,  in  fact,  there  is  no  more  likeness  to 
exhibit,  or  necessity  to  infer,  things  tangible  from  the  modi- 
fications of  light,  than  there  is  in  language  to  coUect  the 
meaning  from  the  sound.^  But,  such  as  the  connexion  is  of 
the  various  tones  and  articulations  of  voice  with  their  several 
meanings,  the  same  is  it  between  the  various  modes  of  light 

*  **  Minute  Philosopher,"  Dial,  iv.,  sect.  7,  11. 

*  **  Theory  of  Vision,"  sect.  144  and  147. 
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1  other  words,  betw 


and  their  respecUve  correlates,  □ 
the  ideas  of  sighl  and  touch. 

41.  As  to  light,  and  its  several  modes  or  colours,  all  think- 
ing men  are  ^reed  that  they  are  ideas  peculiar  only  to  sighl ; 
neither  common  to  the  touch,  nor  of  the  same  kind  with  any 
that  are  perceived  by  that  sense.  But  herein  lies  the  mistake, 
that,  beside  these,  there  are  sujqmsed  other  ideas  common  to 
both  senses,  being  equally  perceived  by  sight  and  touch,  such 
as  Extension,  Size,  Figure,  and  Motion.  But  that  there  are 
in  reality  no  such  common  ideas,  and  that  the  objects  of 
sight,  marked  by  these  words,  are  entirely  different  and 
heterogeneous  IVom  whatever  is  the  object  of  feeling,  marked 
by  the  same  names,  hath  been  proved  in  the  "  Thcor>-,"'  and 
seems  by  you  admitted  ;  though  1  cannot  conceive  how  you 
should  in  reason  admit  this,  and  at  the  same  lime  contend 
for  the  received  theories,  which  are  so  much  ruined  as  mine 
is  established  by  this  main  part  and  pillar  thereof. 

42.  To  perceive  is  one  thing ;  to  judge  is  another.  So 
likewise,  to  be  suggested  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  infened 
another.  Things  are  suggested  and  perceived  by  sense.  We 
make  judgments  and  inferences  by  the  understanding.  What 
we  immediately  and  properly  perceive  by  sight  is  its  primary 
object,  light  and  colours.  \Vhat  is  suggested,  or  perceived 
by  mediation  thereof,  are  tangible  ideas,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  secondary  and  improper  objects  of  sight.  We  infer 
causes  from  effects,  effects  from  causes,  and  properties  one 
from  another,  where  the  connexion  is  necessary.  But,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  we  apprehend  by  the  ideas  of  sight 
certain  other  ideas,  which  neither  resemble  them,  nor  cause 
them,  nor  are  caused  by  them,  nor  have  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  them  ?  the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  its  full 
extent,  doth  comprehend  ihe  whole  Theory  of  Vision,  This 
.slating  of  the  matter  placeth  il  on  a  new  foot,  and  in  a  differ- 
ent light  from  all  preceding  theories. 

43.  To  explain  how  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  simply  sees  is 
one  thing,  and  belongs  to  Philosophy.  To  consider  particles 
as  moving  in  certain  lines,  rays  of  light  as  refracted  or  re- 
flected, or  crossing,  or  including  angles,  is  quite  another 
ll^g,  and  appertaineth  to  Geometry.    To  account  for  the 

'  "'nieoiyotVia(m."sccl.  117. 
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sense  of  vision  by  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  a  third  ^hing; 
which  appertaineth  to  Anatomy  and  experiments.  Tbes 
two  latter  speculations  are  of  use  in  practice,  to  assist  tte 
defects  and  remedy  the  distempers  of  sight,  agreeably  to  dx 
natural  laws  contained  in  this  mundane  system.  But  the 
former  Theory  is  that  which  makes  us  understand  the  tm 
nature  of  Vision,  considered  as  a  faculty  of  the  soul.  Whid 
Theory,  as  I  have  already  observed,  may  be  reduced  to  ti 
simple  question,  to  wit.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  a  set  tf 
ideas,  altogether  different  from  tangible  ideas,  should  nem^ 
theless  suggest  them  to  us,  there  being  no  necessary  connexkf 
between  them  ?  To  which  the  proper  answer  is,  Thattbiss 
done  in  virtue  of  an  arbitrary  connexion,  instituted  by  ik 
Author  of  Nature. 

44.  The  proper,  immediate  object  of  vision  is  li^t,  in  al 
its  modes  and  variations,  various  colours  in  kind,  in  degree, 
in  quantity ;  some  lively,  others  faint ;  more  of  some  an^ 
less  of  others  ;  various  in  their  bounds  or  limits  ;  various  in 
their  order  and  situation.  A  blind  man,  when  first  made  to 
see,  might  perceive  these  objects,  in  which  there  is  an  endless 
variety ;  but  he  would  neither  perceive  nor  imagine  any  n- 
semblance  or  connexion  between  these  visible  objects  and 
those  perceived  by  feeling.^  Lights,  shades,  and  cdouis 
would  suggest  nothing  to  him  about  bodies,  hard  or  soft, 
rough  or  smooth  :  nor  would  their  quantities,  limits,  or  wdff 
suggest  to  him  geometrical  figures,  or  extension,  or  situatice 
which  they  must  do  upon  the  received  supjxjsition,  that  tfiese 
objects  are  common  to  sight  and  touch. 

45.  All  the  various  sorts,  combinations,  quantities,  d^rees, 
and  dispositions  of  light  and  colours,  would,  upon  the  fe 
perception  thereof,  be  considered  in  themselves  only  as  a  net 
set  of  sensations  and  ideas.  As  they  are  wholly  new  and  un- 
known, a  man  bom  blind  would  not,  at  first  sight,  give  then 
the  names  of  things  formerly  known  and  perceived  by  lus 
touch.  But,  after  some  experience,  he  would  perceive  their 
connexion  with  tangible  things,  and  would,  therefore,  con- 
sider them  as  signs,  and  give  them  (as  is  usual  in  other  cases) 
the  same  names  with  the  things  signified. 

46.  More  and  less,  greater  and  smaller,  extent,  proportion, 

*  **  Theory  of  Vision,*'  sect.  41  and  106. 
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rval  are  all  found  in  Time  as  in  Space ;  but  it  will  not 
therefore  follow  that  these  are  hom<^eneous  quantities.  No 
more  will  it  follow,  from  the  attribution  of  common  names, 
that  visible  ideas  are  homogeneous  with  those  of  feeling.  It 
is  true  that  terms  denoting  tangible  extension,  (igu re, location, 
motion,  and  the  like,  are  also  applied  to  denote  the  quantity, 
relation,  and  order  of  the  proper  visible  objects,  or  ideas  of 
sight.  But  this  proceeds  only  from  experience  and  analogy. 
There  is  a  Aig/uranA  laiver  in  the  notes  of  music  ;  men  speak 
in  a  high  or  a  low  key.  And  this,  it  is  plain,  is  no  more 
than  metaphor  or  analogy.  So  likewise,  to  express  the  order 
of  visible  ideas,  the  words  situation,  high  and  low,  up  and 
dtnt'ii,  are  made  use  of;  and  their  sense,  when  so  applied,  is 
analogical. 

47.  But,  in  the  case  of  Vision  we  do  not  rest  in  a  supposed 
analogy  between  different  and  heterogeneous  natures.  We 
suppose  an  identity  of  nature,  or  one  and  the  same  object 
common  to  both  senses.  And  this  mistake  we  are  led  into ; 
forasmuch  as  the  various  motions  of  the  head,  upward  and 
downward,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  being  attended  with 
a  diversity  in  the  visible  ideas,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  those 
motions  and  situations  of  the  head,  which  in  truth  are 
tangible,  do  confer  their  own  attributes  and  appellations  on 
visible  ideas  wherewith  ihey  are  connected,  and  which  by 
that  means  come  to  be  termed  high  and  lou',  right  and  Ifft, 
and  to  be  marked  by  other  names  betokening  the  modes  of 
position  ; '  which,  antecedently  to  such  experienced  con- 
nexion, would  not  have  been  attributed  to  them,  at  least  not 
in  the  primary  and  literal  sense. 

48.  From  hence  we  may  see  how  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
discern  by  sight  the  Situation  of  distant  objects.  Those 
immediate  objects  whose  mutual  respect  and  order  come  to 
be  expressed  by  terms  relative  to  tangible  place,  being  con- 
nected with  the  real  objects  of  touch,  what  we  say  and  judge 
of  the  one,  we  say  and  judge  of  the  other,  transferring  our 
thought  or  apprehension  from  the  signs  to  the  things  signified; 
as  it  is  usual,  in  hearing  or  reading  a  discourse,  to  overlook 

E  sounds  or  letters,  and  instandy  pass  on  to  the  meanir^' 
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49.  But  there  is  a  great  difficulty  relating  to  the  sitoatioD 
of  objects,  as  perceived  by  sight  For,  since  the  pencils  of 
rays  issuing  from  any  luminous  object  do,  after  their  passage 
through  the  pupil,  and  their  refraction  by  the  crystalline, 
delineate  inverted  pictures  in  the  retina^  which  pictures  are 
supposed  the  immediate  proper  objects  of  sight,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  objects  whereof  the  pictures  are  thus  in- 
verted do  yet  seem  erect  and  in  their  natural  situation  ?  For, 
the  objects  not  being  perceived  otherwise  than  by  their 
pictures,  it  should  follow  that,  as  these  are  inverted,  those 
should  seem  so  too.  But  this  difficulty,  which  is  inexplicabk 
on  all  the  received  principles  and  theories,  admits  of  a  most 
natural  solution,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  retina^  crystal- 
line, pupil,  rays  crossing,  refracted,  and  reunited  in  distinct 
images,  correspondent  and  similar  to  the  outward  objects, 
are  things  altogether  of  a  tangible  nature. 

50.  The  pictures,  so  called,  being  formed  by  the  radious 
pencils,  after  their  above-mentioned  crossing  and  refraction, 
are  not  so  truly  pictures  as  images,  or  figures,  or  projections, 
tangible  figures  projected  by  tangible  rays  on  a  tangible 
retina^  which  are  so  far  from  being  the  proper  objects  of 
sight  that  they  are  not  at  all  perceived  thereby,  being  by 
nature  altogether  of  the  tangible  kind,  and  apprehended  by 
the  Imagination  alone,  when  we  suppose  them  actually  taken 
in  by  the  eye.  These  tangible  images  on  the  retina  have 
some  resemblance  unto  the  tangible  objects  from  which  the 
rays  go  forth ;  and  in  respect  of  those  objects  I  grant  they 
are  inverted.  But  then  I  deny  that  they  are,  or  can  be,  the 
proper  immediate  objects  of  sight  This,  indeed,  is  vulgarly 
supposed  by  the  writers  of  Optics :  but  it  is  a  vulgar  error ; 
which  being  removed,  the  forementioned  difficulty  is  removed 
with  it,  and  admits  a  just  and  full  solution,  being  shown  to 
arise  from  a  mistake. 

51.  Pictures,  therefore,  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold 
sense,  or  as  two  kinds  quite  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous, 
the  one  consisting  of  light,  shade,  and  colours ;  the  other 
not  properly  pictures,  but  images  projected  on  the  retina. 
Accordingly,  for  distinction,  I  shall  call  those  pictures  and 
these  images.  The  former  are  visible,  and  the  peculiar 
objects  of  sight  The  latter  are  so  far  otherwise,  that  a  man 
blind  from  his  birth  may  perfectly  imagine,  understand,  and 
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comprehend  them.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe 
that  figures  and  motions  which  cannot  be  actiially  felt  by  us, 
but  only  imagined,  may  nevertheless  be  esteemed  tangible 
ideas ;  forasmuch  as  they  are  of  tbe  same  kind  with  the 
objects  of  touch,  and  as  the  imagination  drew  them  from 
that  sense. 

52.  Throughout  this  whole  affair  the  mind  is  wonderfully 
apt  to  be  deluded  by  the  sudden  suggestions  of  Fancy,  which 
it  confoimds  with  the  Perceptions  of  Sense,  and  is  prone  to 
mistake  a  close  and  habitual  connexion  between  the  most 
distinct  and  different  things  for  an  identity  of  nature.'  The 
solution  of  this  knot  about  inverted  images  seems  the 
principal  point  in  the  whole  Optic  Theory;  the  most  dif- 
licult  perhaps  to  comprehend,  but  the  most  deserving  of  our 
attention,  and,  when  righUy  imdcrstood,  the  surest  way  to 
lead  the  mind  into  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
of  Vision. 

53.  It  is  to  be  noted  of  these  inverted  images  on  the 
retirta  that,  although  they  are  in  kind  altogether  different 
from  the  proper  objects  of  sight  or  pictures,  they  may  never- 
theless be  proportional  to  them  \  as  indeed  the  most  different 
and  heterogeneous  things  in  nature  may,  for  all  that,  have 
analogy,  and  be  proportional  each  to  other.  And  although 
those  images,  when  the  distance  is  given,  should  be  simply 
as  the  radiating  surfaces ;  and  although  it  be  consequently 
allowed  that  the  pictures  are  in  that  case  proportional  to 
those  radiating  surfaces,  or  the  tangible  real  magnitude  of 
things ;  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  in  common  sight 
wc  perceive  or  judge  of  those  tangible  real  magnitudes  simply 
by  the  visible  magnitudes  of  the  pictures ;  for,  therein  the 
distance  is  not  given,  tangible  objects  being  placed  at  various 
distances ;  and  the  diameters  of  the  images,  to  which  images 
the  pictures  are  proportional,  are  inversely  as  those  distances, 
which  distances  ate  not  immediately  perceived  by  sight.' 
And,  admitting  they  were,  it  b  nevertheless  certain  that  the 
mind,  in  apprehending  the  magnitudes  of  tangible  objects  of 
sight,  doth  not  compute  them  by  means  of  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  distances,  and  the  direct  proportion  of  the 
pictures.     That  no  such  inference  or  reasoning  attends  the 
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common  act  of  seeing,  every  one's  experience  may  infonn 
him. 

54.  To  know  how  we  perceive  or  apprehend  by  sight  die 
real  Magnitude  of  tangible  objects,  we  must  consider  tbe 
immediate  visible  objects,  and  their  properties  or  acddents. 
These  immediate  objects  are  the  pictures.  These  pictures 
are  some  more  lively,  others  more  faint  Some  are  hi^ier, 
others  are  lower  in  their  own  order  or  peculiar  location; 
which,  though  in  truth  quite  distinct,  and  altogether  different 
from  that  of  tangible  objects,  hath  nevertheless  a  relation  and 
connexion  with  it,  and  thence  comes  to  be  signified  by  the 
same  terms,  high^  law^  and  so  forth.  Now,  by  the  greatness 
of  the  pictures,  their  faintness  and  their  situation,  we  per- 
ceive the  magnitude  of  tangible  objects — ^the  greater,  the 
fainter,  and  the  upper  pictures  suggesting  the  greater  tangible 
magnitude. 

55.  For  the  better  explication  of  this  point,  we  may  sup- 
pose a  diaphanous  plane  erected  near  the  eye,  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  and  divided  into  small  equal  squares.  A 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  horizon, 
passing  through  this  diaphanous  plane,  will  mark  a  certain 
point  or  height  to  which  the  horizontal  plane,  as  projected  or 
represented  in  the  perpendicular  plane,  would  rise.  The 
eye  sees  all  the  parts  and  objects  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
through  certain  corresponding  squares  of  the  j)erpendicular 
diaphanous  plane.  Those  that  occupy  most  squares  have  a 
greater  visible  extension,  which  is  proportional  to  the  squares. 
But  the  tangible  magnitudes  of  objects  are  not  judged  pro- 
portional thereto.  For,  those  that  are  seen  through  the 
upper  squares  shall  appear  vastly  bigger  than  those  seen 
through  the  lower  squares,  though  occupying  the  same,  or 
a  much  greater  number  of  those  equal  squares  in  the  dia- 
phanous plane. 

56.  Rays  issuing  from  every  point  of  each  part  or  object 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  through  the  diaphanous  plane  to  the 
eye,  do  to  the  imagination  exlubit  an  image  of  the  horizontal 
plane  and  all  its  parts,  delineated  in  the  diaphanous  plane, 
and  occupying  the  squares  thereof  to  a  certain  height  marked 
out  by  a  right  line  reaching  from  the  eye  to  the  £Euthest 
limit  of  the  horizon.  A  line  drawn  through  the  forementioned 
height  or  mark,  upon  the  diaphanous  plane,  and  parallel  to 
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1-the  horizon,  I  call  the  horizontal  line.  Every  square  con- 
tains an  image  of  some  corresponding  part  of  the  horizontal 
plane.  And  this  entire  image  we  may  call  the  horizontal 
image,  and  ibe  picture  answering  to  it  the  harizontal  picture. 
In  which  representation,  the  upper  images  surest  much 
greater  magnitudes  than  the  lower.  And  these  images  sug- 
gesting the  greater  magnitudes  are  also  fainter  as  well  as 
upper.  Whence  it  follows  that  faintness  and  situation 
concur  with  visible  magnitude  to  suggest  tangible  magnitude. 
For  the  truth  of  all  which  I  appeal  to  the  experience  and 
attention  of  the  reader  who  shall  add  his  own  reflexion  10 
what  I  have  written. 

57.  It  is  true  this  diaphanous  plane,  and  the  images  sup- 
posed to  be  projected  thereon,  are  altogether  of  a  tangible 
nature'  But  then  there  are  pictures  relative  to  those  images 
and  those  pictures  have  an  order  among  themselves,  answer- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  images,  in  respect  of  which  order 
they  are  said  to  be  higher  and  lower.'  These  pictures  also 
are  more  or  less  faint;  they,  and  not  the  images,  being 
in  truth  the  visible  objects.  Therefore,  what  hath  been  said 
of  the  images  must  in  strictness  be  understood  of  the  corre- 
sponding pictures,  whose  faintness,  situation,  and  magnitude, 
being  immediately  perceived  by  sight,  do  all  three  concur  tn 
suggesting  the  magnitude  of  tangible  objects,  and  this  only 
by  an  ex|Jerienced  connexion. 

58.  The  magnitude  of  the  picture  will  perhaps  be  thought 
by  some  to  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  that  of  the 
tangible  object,  or  (if  not  confounded  with  it)  to  be  at  least 
the  sole  means  of  suggesting  it  But  so  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  of  two  visible  pictures,  equally  large,  the 
one,  being  fainter  and  upper,  shall  suggest  an  hundred  limes 
greater  tangible  magnitude  than  the  other ; '  which  is  an 
evident  proof  that  we  do  not  judge  of  the  tangible  magnitude 
merely  by  the  visible,  but  that  our  judgment  or  apprehension 
is  to  be  rated  rather  by  other  things,  which  yet,  not  being 
conceived  lo  have  so  much  resemblance  with  tangible  magni- 
tude, may  therefore  be  overlooked. 

59.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that,  beside  this  magni- 

'  "Theory  of  Vision,"  seel.  158. 

*  Sufin,  Mcl.  46. 

»  "  Thetny  of  VUkin,"  tea.  78. 
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tude,  situation,  and  DEtintness  of  the  pictures,  our  prsenotioDS 
concerning  the  kind,  size,  shape,  and  nature  of  things  do 
concur  in  suggesting  to  us  their  tangible  magnitudes.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  picture  equally  great,  equally  faint,  and  in 
the  very  same  situation,  shall  in  the  shape  of  a  man  suggest 
a  lesser  magnitude  than  it  would  in  the  shape  of  a  tower. 

60.  Where  the  kind,  faintness,  and  situation  of  the  hori- 
zontal pictures  ^  are  given,  the  suggested  tangible  magnitude 
will  be  as  the  visible.  The  distances  and  magnitudes  that 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  measure  by  experience  of 
touch,  lying  in  the  horizontal  plane,  it  thence  comes  to  pass 
that  situations  of  the  horizontal  pictures  suggest  the  tangible 
magnitudes,  which  are  not  in  like  manner  suggested  by 
vertical  pictures.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  an  object 
gradually  ascends  from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  our 
judgment  concerning  its  tangible  magnitude  comes  by  de- 
grees to  depend  more  entirely  on  its  visible  magnitude.  For 
the  faintness  is  lessened  as  the  quantity  of  intercepted  air 
and  vapours  is  diminished.  And  as  the  object  riseth  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  is  also  raised  above  the  horizon  :  so  that 
the  two  concurring  circumstances  of  faintness  and  horizontal 
situation,  ceasing  to  influence  the  suggestion  of  tangible  mag- 
nitudes, this  same  suggestion  or  judgment  doth,  in  proportion 
thereto,  become  the  sole  effect  of  the  visible  magnitude  and 
the  praenotions.  But,  it  is  evident  that  if  several  things  (for 
instance,  the  faintness,  situation,  and  visible  magnitude) 
concur  to  enlarge  an  idea,  upon  the  gradual  omission  df 
some  of  those  things,  the  idea  will  be  gradually  lessened. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  moon,*  when  she  ascends  above  the 
horizon,  and  gradually  diminisheth  her  apparent  dimension, 
as  her  altitude  increaseth. 

61.  It  is  natural  for  mathematicians  to  r^ard  the  visual 
angle  and  the  apparent  magnitude  as  the  sole  or  principal 
means  of  our  apprehending  the  tangible  magnitude  of  objects. 
But,  it  is  plain  from  what  hath  been  premised,  that  our  ap- 
prehension is  much  more  influenced  by  other  things,*  which 
have  no  similitude  or  necessary  connexion  therewith. 

62.  And  these  same  means  which  suggest  the  magnitude 

^  Suproy  sect.  56.  *  "Theory  of  Vision,"  sect.  73. 

'  Supra^  sect.  58. 
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of  tangible  things,  do  also  suggest  their  distance,^  and  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  experience  alone,  and  not  by 
any  necessary  connexion  or  geometrical  inference.  The 
faintness,  therefore,  and  vividness,  the  upper  and  lower 
situations,  together  with  the  visible  size  of  the  pictures,  and 
our  praenotions  concerning  the  shape  and  kind  of  tangible 
objects,  are  the  true  medium  by  which  we  apprehend  the 
various  degrees  of  tangible  distance.  Which  follows  from 
what  hath  been  premised,  and  will  indeed  be  evident 
to  whoever  considers  that  those  visual  angles,  with  their 
arches  or  subtenses,  are  neither  perceived  by  sight,  nor  by 
experience  of  any  other  sense.  Whereas  it  is  certain  that 
the  pictures,  with  their  magnitudes,  situations,  and  degrees 
of  faintness,  are  alone  the  proper  objects  of  sight ;  so  that 
whatever  is  perceived  by  sight  must  be  perceived  by  means 
thereof.  To  which  perception  the  praenotions  also,  gained 
by  experience  of  touch,  or  of  sight  and  touch  conjointly,  do 
contribute. 

63.  And  indeed  we  need  only  reflect  on  what  we  see  to  be 
assured  that  the  less  the  pictures  are,  the  fainter  they  are,  and 
the  higher  (provided  still  they  are  beneath  the  horizontal  * 
line  or  its  picture),  by  so  much  the  greater  will  the  distance 
seem  to  be.  And  tlus  upper  situation  of  the  picture  is  in 
strictness  what  must  be  understood  when,  after  a  popular 
manner  of  speech,  the  eye  is  said  \.o  perceive  fields,  lakes,  and 
the  like,  interjacent  *  between  it  and  the  distant  object,  the 
pictures  corresponding  to  them  being  only  perceived  to  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  object*  Now,  it  is  evident  that  none 
of  these  things  have  in  their  own  nature  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  various  degrees  of  distance.  It  will  also 
appear,  upon  a  little  reflexion,  that  sundry  circumstances  of 
shape,  colour,  and  kind,  do  influence  our  judgments  or  ap- 
prehensions of  distance ;  all  which  follows  from  our  prae- 
notions,  which  are  merely  the  effect  of  experience. 

64.  As  it  is  natural  for  mathematicians  to  reduce  things  to 
the  rule  and  measure  of  geometry,  they  are  prone  to  suppose 
that  the  apparent  magnitude  hath  a  greater  share  than  we 

*  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  sect.  77. 

*  Supra^  sect.  56. 

*  "Theory  of  Vision,"  sect  3. 

*  Supra^  sect  55. 
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really  find,  in  fonning  our  judgment  concerning  the  distance  • 
of  things  from  the  eye.  And,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  an 
easy  and  ready  rule  to  determine  the  apparent  place  of  an 
object,  if  we  could  say  that  its  distance  was  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  so  judge  by  this 
alone,  exclusive  of  every  other  circumstance.  But  that  this 
would  be  no  true  rule  is  evident,  there  being  certain  cases  in 
vision,  by  refracted  or  reflected  light,  wherein  the  diminution 
of  the  apparent  magnitude  is  attended  with  an  apparent 
diminution  of  distance. 

65.  But  further  to  satisfy  us  that  our  judgments  or  ap]»e- 
hensions,  either  of  the  greatness  or  distance  of  an  object,  do 
not  depend  absolutely  on  the  apparent  magnitude,  we  need 
only  ask  the  first  painter  we  meet,  who,  considering  Nature 
rather  than  Geometry,  well  knows  that  several  other  or- 
cumstances  contribute  thereto:  and,  since  art  can  only 
deceive  us  as  it  imitates  nature,  we  need  but  observe  pieces 
of  perspective  and  landscapes  to  be  able  to  judge  of  this 
point. 

66.  When  the  object  is  so  near  that  the  interval  between 
the  pupils  beareth  some  sensible  proportion  to  it,  the  sensa- 
tion which  attends  the  turning  or  straining  of  the  eyes,  in 
order  to  unite  the  two  optic  axes  therein,  is  to  be  considered 
as  one  means  of  our  perceiving  distance.^  It  must  be  owned, 
this  sensation  belongeth  properly  to  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  but, 
as  it  waits  upon  and  hath  a  regular  connexion  with  distinct 
vision  of  near  distance  (the  nearer  this,  the  greater  that),  so  it 
is  natural  that  it  should  become  a  sign  thereof,  and  suggest 
it  to  the  mind.'  And  that  it  is  so  in  fact  follows  from  that 
known  experiment  of  hanging  up  a  ring  edge-wise  to  the 
eyes,  and  then  endeavouring,  with  one  eye  shut,  by  a  lateral 
motion,  to  insert  into  it  the  end  of  a  stick ;  which  is  found 
more  difficult  to  perform  than  with  both  eyes  open,  ftom  the 
want  of  this  means  of  judging  by  the  sensation  attending  the 
nearer  meeting  or  crossing  of  the  two  optic  axes. 

67.  True  it  is  that  the  mind  of  man  is  pleased  to  observe 
in  nature  rules  or  methods,  simple,  uniform,  general,  and  re- 
ducible to  mathematics,  as  a  means  of  rendering  its  know- 
ledge at  once  easy  and  extensive.     But  we  must  not,  for  the 

'  "Theory  of  Vision,"  sect.  16,  17.  *  Supra^  sect.  39. 
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Mke  of  uniformities  or  analogies,  depart  from  truth  and 
^t,  nor  imagine  that  in  all  cases  the  apparent  place  or 
distance  of  an  object  must  be  su^ested  by  the  same  means. 
And,  indeed,  it  answers  the  end  of  vision  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  should  have  certain  additional  means  or  helps,  for 
judging  more  accurately  of  the  distance  of  those  objects  which 
are  the  nearest,  and  consequently  most  concern  us. 

68.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  when  the  distance  is  so 
small  that  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a  considerable  pro- 
portion to  it,  the  object  appears  confused.  And  this  confusion 
being  constantly  observed  In  poring  on  such  near  objects,  and 
increasing  as  the  distance  lessens,  becomes  thereby  a  means 
of  suggesting  the  place  of  an  object'  For,  one  idea  is  quali- 
fied to  surest  another,  merely  by  being  often  perceived  with  it. 
And,  if  the  one  increaseth  either  directly  or  inversely  as  the 
other,  various  degrees  of  the  former  will  suggest  various 
degrees  of  the  latter,  by  virtue  of  such  habitual  connexion, 
and  proportional  increase  or  diminution.  And  thus  the 
gradual  changing  confusedness  of  an  object  may  concur  to 
form  our  apprehension  of  near  distance,  when  we  look  only 
with  one  eye.  And  this  alone  may  explain  Dr.  Barrow's 
difficulty,  the  case  as  proposed  by  him  regarding  only  one 
visible  point  And  when  several  points  are  considered,  or 
the  image  supposed  an  extended  surface,  its  increasing  con- 
fusedness will,  in  that  case,  concur  with  the  increasing  mag- 
nitude to  diminish  its  distance,  which  will  he  inversely  as  both. 

68,  Our  experience  in  Vision  is  got  by  the  naked  eye.  We 
apprehend  or  judge  from  this  same  experience,  when  we  look 
through  glasses.  We  may  not,  nevertheless,  in  all  cases, 
conclude  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  because  that  certain 
circumstances,  either  excluded  or  added,  by  the  help  of 
glasses,  may  sometimes  alter  our  judgments,  particularly  as 
they  depend  upon  prxnotions. 

70.  What  I  have  here  written  may  serve  as  a  commentary 
on  my  "  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision ;"  and,  1 
believe,  will  make  it  plain  to  thinking  men.  In  an  age 
wherein  we  hear  so  much  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  it  may 
D  needless  to  observe,  how  useful  and  necessary  it  is  to 
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sense  and  the  idea  of  another,  produced  by  die  same 
object,  arises  only  from  experience.  To  explain  this  a  litde 
familiarly,  let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  such  an  exquisite 
sense  of  feeling  given  him  that  he  could  perceive  plainij 
and  distinctly  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  two  objects^ 
which,  by  its  reflecting  and  refracting  the  ra)rs  of  light,  pro- 
duces the  ideas  of  colours.  At  first,  in  the  dark,  though  be 
plainly  perceived  a  difference  by  his  touch,  yet  he  could  not 
possibly  tell  which  was  red  and  which  was  white,  whereas  2 
little  experience  would  make  him  feel  a  colour  in  the  daii 
as  well  as  see  it  in  the  light. 

4.  The  same  word  in  languages  stands  very  often  for  the 
object  without,  and  the  ideas  it  produces  within,  in  the 
several  senses.  When  it  stands  for  any  object  without,  it  is 
the  representative  of  no  manner  of  idea;  neither  can  we 
possibly  have  any  idea  of  what  is  solely  without  us.   Because, 

5.  Ideas  within  have  no  other  connexion  with  the  objects 
without  than  from  the  frame  and  make  of  our  bodies,  which 
is  by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  God ;  and,  though  we 
cannot  well  help  imagining  that  the  objects  without  are 
something  like  our  ideas  within,  yet  a  new  set  of  senses,  or 
the  alteration  of  the  old  ones,  would  soon  convince  us  of 
our  mistake  ;  and,  though  our  ideas  would  then  be  never  so 
different,  yet  the  objects  might  be  the  same. 

6.  However,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  there  is  an 
infallible  certain  connexion  betwixt  the  idea  and  the  object ; 
and,  therefore,  when  an  object  produces  an  idea  in  one 
sense,  we  know,  but  from  experience  only,  what  idea  it  will 
produce  in  another  sense. 

7.  The  alteration  of  an  object  may  produce  a  different 
idea  in  one  sense  from  what  it  did  before,  which  may  not  be 
distinguished  by  another  sense.  But,  where  the  alteration 
occasions  different  ideas  in  different  senses,  we  may,  from 
our  infallible  experience,  argue  from  the  idea  of  one  sense 
to  that  of  the  other  ;  so  that,  if  a  different  idea  arises  in  two 
senses  from  the  alteration  of  an  object,  either  in  situation  or 
distance,  or  any  other  way,  when  we  have  the  idea  in  one 
sense,  we  know  from  use  what  idea  the  object  so  situated 
will  produce  in  the  other. 

8.  Hence,  as  the  operations  of  Natiu'e  are  always  regular 
and  uniform,  where  the  same  alteration  of  the  object  occa- 
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sions  a  smaller  difference  in  the  ideas  of  one  sense,  and  a 
greater  in  the  other,  a  curious  observer  may  argue  as  well 
from  exact  observations  as  if  the  difference  in  the  ideas  was 
equal ;  since  experience  plainly  teaches  us  that  a  just  pro- 
portion is  observed  in  the  alteration  of  the  ideas  of  each 
sense,  from  the  alteration  of  the  object  Within  this  sphere 
is  confined  all  the  judicious  observations  and  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

Now,  from  these  observations,  rightly  understood  and 
considered,  your  "  New  Theory  of  Vision  "  must  in  a  great 
measure  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  laws  of  Optics  will  be 
found  to  stand  upon  the  old  unshaken  bottom.  For,  though 
our  ideas  of  magnitude  and  distance  in  one  sense  are  en- 
tirely different  from  our  ideas  of  magnitude  and  dbtance  in 
anodier,  yet  we  may  justly  argue  from  one  to  the  other,  as  they 
have  one  common  cause  without,  of  which,  as  without,  we 
cannot  possibly  have  the  faintest  idea.  The  ideas  I  have  of 
distance  and  magnitude  by  feeling  are  widely  different  from 
the  ideas  I  have  of  them  by  seeing ;  but  that  something 
without  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  variety  of  the  ideas 
within,  in  one  sense,  is  the  cause  also  of  the  variety  in  the 
other ;  and,  as  they  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  it,  we 
may  very  justly  demonstrate  from  our  ideas  of  feeling  of  the 
same  object  what  will  be  our  ideas  in  seeing.  And,  though 
to  talk  of  seeing  by  tangible  angles  and  tangible  lines  be,  I 
agree  with  you,  direct  nonsense,  yet  to  demonstrate  from 
angles  and  lines  in  feelings,  to  the  ideas  in  seeing  that  arise 
from  the  same  common  object,  is  very  good  sense,  and  so 
vice  versd. 

From  these  observations,  thus  hastily  laid  together,  and  a 
thorough  digestion  thereof,  a  great  many  useful  corollaries 
in  all  philosophical  disputes  might  be  collected. 

I  am, 

Yoiu*  humble  servant,  &c. 
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B.  KKBO.  Tba  eveand  Put.  In  Flo  Antai  Mmprlilatilii  Coniplw^ct 
Plu  to  tb*  DMtli  of  Sannn,  in  tin  Ellabetbui  muiiier,  li,  B*t,  wltli  rnunl 
Utl*-p>(«.  '"■<  '°'  tlu  TOlanik 

AohUlM  In  BajToa.    H««  Edition.    Fop.  Bro,  S«.  lU,  ofL 

-  Kdan.    A  Oanteta  in  ThiM  Aeti.  «et  to  moiia  \>j  0.  TiUiari 


4  A  Ciaaifiid  Catabgut  ^S/UOtd  JVoriks. 

Brownlng'i  Stnffbrd.    Witb  Notei  bjr  B.  H.  H!ek«7,  and  Ka  Itrtn- 

dnetion  bj  B.  U.  Qudlur,  LL.D.    ZodedltbiB.    Crown  Bro,  b.  M. 

Hftndbook  to  Robert  Browning'*  Work*.    By  Mn.  SotluBriaad 

Orr.    Tth  tdttlDn,  with  bibUopsjihj.     Fnp.  Bto.  Oi. 
Stories    from    Robert   Browning.     B7  Fcedeiic    it,    HotUnd. 
WIU  la  iDtradnctkrn  bf  Hn.  BotharUnd  Orr,    Wlik  tsBp.  4i.  Si. 

OalTerley  (C.  B.)    Work* bj the  late C.  S.  Cnlverley,  Hf.A,.  Ute Fello* 
dI  Cbrut'i  Collrra.  Csmbrlilg*. 

Vvw  ttifi  Obnpsr  nntform  Edibluii  In  i  toU.    Cmrn  Bra.  St.  dmAu 
TdL  I.  LITKRART  BEHAINR.  with  Portndt  M>d  Hsmolr.      Xdttad  to 

Sir  WiJUr  J.  a«d.U.  K.0.1f  .0.  ^ 

VdL  It.  VBBSEa  ASD  FLY  LXlVSa. 
VoL  Itl.  TRAKBLATIOKB  Into  XncUdi  ud  IiOIb. 
ToL  IT.  THBOOBrmS,  iB  BiwIUi  Tena. 

Original  Sdltkoi. 
FLT  LEATRS.    ITth  edition.    Fc^.  Gn.  Si.  «1 
TSRBKB  AND  TOABSLATIOBS.    UthadUaB.    Toap.  Bn.  Si. 

De  Vera  (Sir  Aubrey}-    Ukry  Todor :  an  HItlorieal  Dnuna,  in  Two 
Put*.    Bj  th*  lata  Sir  Anbrer  Da  T«b.    Nnr  adltion.    Ftap.  Sra.  St. 

De  Tere  (Sir  Stephen).     TntnalAtionB  from  Hotmm.      By  Sir 

BUphanB.  DeTara,BHt.    Ird  edition  anluiid.    Inpeiial  lOno.  7i.  ^  hL 
Endymlon  Serlea  (The). 

Poems  by  John  EeKta.    Illnatnted  And  deaontsd  by  Bobart 

Annl-K  BalL     With  an  IntradiiBUmi  bj  Pndimar  Waltw  BaMch,  If.A. 
l>«t  fio  7t.  M. 

Poems  by  Bobert  Browning.     lUuttrated  and  deooralad  W 

Bjlim  Staw.    With  m  lDtn>lDcUo3  by  Blehaid  Oaniatt,  LL.J1.,  Q.B.    Port 

Kvo.  7-.  6d. 

Fanshawe  (R.)     Two  Uvea.    A  Poem.    By  Ba^nald  FMuhftwe. 

H.A.    ii.Bd.net. 

S^rguaon  (Sir  B.)    Congal;  A  Poem  In  Fife  Books.     By  the  lata 
Blr  Bamoal  Farruon,  Knt.,  (J.G.,  LL.D.,  P.R.LA.    tta^  Bra  I*. 

Poami.    Demy  8to.  Ti.  id. 

Field  (Hlohael).     tTndemeath  the  Bough.     A  Book  t±  TenM. 

Kad  edition.    Rsjal  Iflmo.  U  Sd.  nat. 

CalUrrhoS,  Fair   Boumund.     2nd  edition.     Crown  8to. 

parohmant  oorsr,  Si. 

Osnuta  the  Great;  a  Cnp  of  Water.    Two  Playa.    Crawa 

Sto.  Ta  od. 


boarda^  with  Dealfn  'bj  flalwjn  Imafva,  luperUl  if 

lArn-p^^ar  Edition,  on  Whatman'*  mper.  bound  Ei 
Is  gold,  00  ooplai  onlf  (nnmbaredj,  feap.  ma.  ill.  nat. 
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pipstmore  (Oov«ntiT).    Po«mi.    CotUeiiTe  Edition  In  3  toIb.    61b 

'  drtloa.     Fsp.  a>o.  8<. 

—  The  Unknown  Eros,  tnd  other  Poems.    3rd  edition.    Fcnp. 
•0.  'it.  ti. 

~~  The  Angal  In  the  House.    7(b  ediiioD.     Fc*p.  8to.  Si.  Cd. 
Procter  (A.  A.)     Leg^'ids  and  Lyrlos.    Bj  Adelaide  Anoe  Proctrr. 

IKIwr.    a.oli.!HHlH.o.,fj.lnibmdii.it.'lu>. 

UmoistL  KQInnir.     FUit  Serio.    lUtb  lhoiu>ui<l.   b.  6>1.    AvujdJ  H«Hn.. 
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Uumiud.    Fokit.  4to.  pi^peT  Anrsr,  la.  aiAh  j  ar  in  1  m 
The  Procter  Etxlhday  Book.    Domy  16iqi 
Ljrlos  and  Eleglaca. 


Poemi  of  Ufa  BJid  Death.    Crown  8vo.  ii.  M.  net 
The  BxUea :  A  BomftDoe  ol  Lile.    Crown  Sto.  4i.  Bd,  net 
Sweetman  (E.)      The  Footatepa  ot  the  Qode,  and  other  PaemB. 

Tennyson  (Lord).  A  Key  to  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'  By 
Alfml  ami.  D.D.,  Vlar  or  If«1<'iCeld  uid  Snb-Doin  ot  Yurk.  Fourth 
nlltioD.  Witt  Poitnit  ol  Arthur  Elulliiu,  3>.  6-L 

Handbook   to   Lord   TsDnyMn'i  Works,      By   Morton   Looe. 

With  BibUoin»ptT.    aul  ulltllill.     F»p.  Sio.  «.. 

TrsTelyan  [31r  O-.  O.)  The  LttdJea  hi  Parliament,  nod  other  Piece?, 
Beuuliliihctl,  Hith  Additiuu  ud  Aunotaliou.  Br  SirOoDnruOtlDTrnrulriD. 
Croire  Hvo.  li.  U. 

Waddlngton  (S.)    A  Centnrr  of  SonneU.    Fcap.  4to.  4i.  G<{. 
Poents.    Foap.  8  to,  ti. 

ont  and  Flet 

Beutfaa  (Mlattad),  i 
port  Sra.  Ih.  Sd. 
^  Butler's  Hudibroa.  with  Variorom  Notes,  a  Biogrepfay.  and  a  GanonU 

'  '    *       ......  ,1  BnUit,  *iid  IH  llliutnUani.    Bnull  poiL  Bra,  i>. 

'  Ohaitcer's  Poetical  Worka.  With  Poems  iDrmcrly  printed  with  his 
or  tttribaled  to  bim.  EditwI.  irith  ■  Uamoir,  latrulnotloTi.  Nulo.  kdiI  <i 
OloHUT.  bf  Bnbart  BcU.  Kavifsd.  nlUi  k  Pnliinliiuj  ICanj  b/  H<t,  Plul. 
BkHt,  M^    Vilb  Purtrmit.    «  toU.  null  poll  Sto.  3i.  6iL  Mch. 

Eflraena,  Uoriowe.  and  Ben  Jonion,  Poems  of.      Edit«d,  with 

'  Ciitla]  ud  BlitorlH]  Sntai  and  UsBastn,  bt  Robert  BaU.  enull  ihh[ 
Sn.  il«.  6d. 

Hilton's  Poettoot  Worka.  With  a  Memoir  and  Critieal  Bemarksby 
JiDif*  llDnt«niuBi7>  u  Indn  to  PkndiH  Loft,  Todd'*  Vubkl  tndu  to  M 
tlw  Votva,  ud  ft  Sslectioii  ot  SipUnatorr  Note*  bi  Bearr  O.  Bohn.  IUp>- 
trMMl  wflk  tM  Wovd  Xh«»ii«>  by  TbaimiHn,  WilliMU,  O.  BnitA,  aMl 
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Pop«'B  FoeUcal  Works.      Edited,  wUli  oopiaiu  Notea.  bj 
Oumttisn.    1  roll,  witb  ngmi^Taiu  UlDitntiaai,  miKU  poet  8*0.  Uk. 
Horoer'H  Illkd  and  OdinMr.    With  lutiodaotion  and  KolM 

hyVbc  ICei.  J.  8.  Witvin,  M.A.     liJoitnUd  bj  tho  eutirs  SerLei  ot  yimiBu't 
Dtwigiu.    i  tqIa.  mndJl  pHl  Sto.  Aa.  each. 
SherldoD'a  DrauiAtla  Worka.     Complete.     With  Lite  by  G.  O. 


udPon 


DraiDftUc  Worka.    Edited  b?  S.  \ 
f.  Llojd.    UniloriB  with  tl 


0  hT  W.  ■ 
I.  hap-f 


iger. 


Jolb.  ^  fid. 
With  N'olei  and  Life  b;  CbftrW  EnighlT 
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Flayi  and  Poems. 

Ko;al  Sio.  lOi.  fid. 
Foohet  Volume  Edition,     Com  prising  all  hisPlajs  and  Poemi 

Editad  tiom  tlie  Pint  FgUo  Bdttiun  faf  I.  EolKbtlBf.    U  toIj.  ninl  Xlma.  ia 


Critical  Easaja  c 


1  the  PlayB.      Bj  W.  W.  Llojd.       LTiiifon 

WILD  ciu^Dr  i  nuiuOQ  of  abjUteapDV?.  2t.  Od. 

LecturoB  on  Shakespeare.      By  Bernhard  ten    Btink. 

Uted  b^  Julii  Fnnliliii.    Bmril  port  Btd.  3b  6;!. 
BhakeBpeore'B  DramBtia  An.    The  Huttory  and   Charaeler  i 

Shnkmp™™'.  Plajs.    li/ Dr.  Hornmnu  Ulrid.    Tnmilalad  bi  L.  D 

SoliiDlti.    I  loU.  nn,  iKiBtElni.  3i,  Od,  euL. 
BbakfiBpeore  :     A    LLlaraty    BioKTaphy    by   Karl    EUw, 

LL.D.    Tmnilatcdbj  L.  Duriagboiiti.    Uig.  post  Btd.  Jn. 
Coleridge's    Laotures    on    ShaksspeiurB.    ±a.      Edited    bv  \ 


Haxlitt'a  Leoturea  c 


the  ChoraolerB  of  Shakeapeu^'a 

Characterlatica  cf  Wometi      Bv  \ 
oiui  2*  CollDlrpe  Raprodartisbi  of  Pr---'- 
yiiwM'.Mifs  KILcin  Terrj  M  T.iJy  Mncb«tb,  hj  Julin  Jiirpent,  K  t 

Lainb'B  Si>eclmeni 

BUiabeth.     Wit 

PU)f>.    am.  poit  8> 
BaUads  and  SoQea  ot  the  PeaBantry  of  England,  taken  down  from 

BPd  Kama  pnbiiMlioin,    Edited  bj  Uobart  B*il.    So.  port  810.  3*.  (ST 

Fsroy's  RellqnoB  of  Andent  Engllah  Poair?.    OoUeoted  by  Thomu 

Fare;.  Laid  Biihop  at  Droiaora.  With  ui  Bwt>  on  Andieiit  Uinttrsli  ud  ■. 
QIdhut,  k  new  editinn  by  J.  V.  Prlobud,  kJt,  i  Toll,  Sm,  piwt  Bro.  7". 
EDfiUah  Boimeta  by  Living  Writer*.  Betected  and  arraivgad.  with 
EL  Nota  an  tba  UliEorj  at  the  loooM,  b;  B.  Widdhuton.  Snd  •ditloa 
snlareod.     Flap.  8vo.  ii.  M.  "  """«. 

KngllBb  Bonnet*  by  poeti  of  the  Faat,    8eUet«d  and  uraajtad  hv 
S.  WuUlnftoQ.    Pcap,  in.  Si.  M.  —o        / 


Bohn'B  Dlotlonary  ot  Quotation!  trom  tbe  Enfiluli  Foels,  unuund 

•ooordiBit  to  snhjeoti.    itb  iditloa.    Port  8to.  tt,  ^^ 


A  ClaMtfifi  Calaiogue  of  ^le^ei  Werh. 


New  GditioDB,  teap.  8to.  1>.  Scf.  eaoh  net. 

THE    ALDINE   EDITION 

British"  POETS. 


imnohto 


immDn.'—St.  Jaino*!  Siutld 
1  nnniitsto.'— Salunlay  Iknr 


Akenslde.  Editedby  Bev.  A.Djroe. 
Boattle.  Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Djce. 
'Blake.  Edited  b;  W.  M.  Boisetti. 
'Burns.  Edited  bj  O.  A.  Aitken. 
Butler.    Edited  by  B.  B.  JoboaoD. 

CunpbeU.  Edited  bj  his  Boo-in- 
l>»,lhgBor.  A.W.HiU.  WIUlIfoiDOir 
bjW.  AlUofban. 

Obattsrtcm.    Edited  bv  the  Rev. 

Chaucer.   Edited  bj  Dr.  II.  Morriii. 

ChuroliUl.  Edited  br  Jm.  Haun*;. 

'Colerldga.    Edited  b;   T.   Aabe, 

B.i-   StqI.. 
CoUlM.      Ediwd    bj    W.    Moy 

Cowper.    Edited   bj  John  Bcnoe, 

F.S.A.    Sioli. 
Dryden.    Edited  bj  the   Ber,  R. 

Uo<>iHr,  U.A.    »n>k. 

Fftloonar.    Edited  bj  (he  Her.  J. 

Ooldamlth.      Edited    by    Aostin 

*ara;.    Edited   by  1.  Bndabaw, 

LL.D. 
Herbert.   Edited  b;  the  Ber.  A. 


Xlrka  WHlts.     Edited  b?  Sir  E. 

Nicelu. 
UUbon.    Bdite<l  by  Dr.  Bradihaw. 

dited  by 
ed   by  ( 
With  Mniriit  bf  JuliD 
Prior.    Edited  by  R.  B.  JobneoQ. 

Balelgh  and  Wotton.     With  9»- 
n  luo  to  mo. 

I   Rosen.    Edited  bj  Edward  BoU, 

11.4. 
'   Seott    EcUled   by  John   Sennit. 

I  SbakespeBTe'i  Poema.    Edited  by 

'       Ber.  A.  Dtcc. 
Shelley.     Edited  by    B.    Btixlon 

Formu.    trsU. 
Spenwir.    Edited  bj  J.  Payne  Col- 

\at.  5  .ol>. 
Surrey.      Edited    by    J,   Teoveil. 
SwUL     Edited    by   (he    Ber.    J. 

Thomaon.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  D. 

0.  Tot,         -       ■ 

Vaugha 

Ljto. 


I  VordawoHh.     Edited    by    PraL 

■Herrlck.  Edited  by  Georse  SainU-   I  J"'"'^  1,"^.    .      .     « 

burr.   Siola.  Wyatt.      Edited    by  J.   TeomU. 

>X«aU.    Edited  by  the  Ut«  Lord  \  Toung.     Edited  by  the  Bev.  J. 


^_    Houghlao. 
■^IkMeTalai 
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^^B                      w&rdB  t^otort,  al  KtoB.    Br  F.  Bt.  Jolu  TliukartT.  "A.     With  PmM^H 

^H             A  Uemolr  of  Ednard  Btoare,  Third  Miauonary  Biahop  in  Csn^fl 
^H                      AfHa.    BrCh>Be'.B.>[.a«nl».ll.A.    With  Portnlt,  Four  mortnUMH 
^H                      and  Map.    and  »iUtlon,  nm—d.    drown  8to.  St.                                                  ^H 

^H              FramolH   Sererin  Maroeau.      A  Biograpby.      By   Okptain   T.   ^1 
^H                       JohnKTB.    With  Portnite  ud  KUpL    Craim  8vo.  Ci.                                      ^H 

^H              Ilobert  Sohumcum.    His  Life  and  Works.     By  Angrist  BMummfl 
^H                      TnuuIaWd  b)'  A.  L.  Algat.    Gm.  port  Bto.  3a.  Gd.                                          ^^H 

^^H                       Prsface  bj  Bir  OMir^  Omm,  D.O.L.    Sm.  jitwtSio.  3i.  61.                          ^^^H 

^H                      LI-D.    Tmniliited  bj  L.  Do™  aohidil..    gm.  pwit  Bio.  Si.                           -^^ 
^H              BoawoU'a  Ufa  of  Jotmson,  with   the  Tour  in  the  Bel>rid«B.  and 

^H                       Editor  of  tho  OuDbrtdge  BdAtios  or  lh»  '  TbMlogloid  Worlu  ot   Huno.' 
^B                      With  Bt«olE°g».ii«^    }.«!..    D.h:,tS».  3l.,ori..S.ol«.«„.  p«t^,cu 
^H                       3<.  Cd.  «ch.                                                                                              '^ 

^1              Johnson's  Uvea  of  the  PooU.    Editsd.  with  Notes,  ty  Mra.  Alei- 

^H                       Bffl.  po-tiro.  g..  6J.  well.                                                                                   ^^ 

^1              North'B  UfM  or  the  Mortha;  fiigbt  Ron.  FianeU  North.  Ba^H 
^H                       Onildrocd    the  Hon.  Hir  Dndluf  North.  <u>d  the  Hon.  ud   Sb..  Dr.  ^^| 
^H                       North.    BditiKlbrA.J«iiapp.D.D.    Witii  S  Fortruts.    I  nda.    Sm.povta^H 

^H              Vaearl'a  Uvea  of  the  moat  Eminent  Palntera,  Soulpton,   va& 
^H                       ArehitielM.    T™n«lBleiiby Hr»,  J,  Fortor.wilhNol**.    a>ol».    Bm.iwttSro. 

^H               Waiton'a  Uvaa  of  Donne,  Hooker,  &c,      Ne*  edition,  reriaed  bv 

^H                       Aa.BUI.ti.    With  nnneron.  iIln.i™ilons.    Sm.  port  Sro.  Sfc                     ^H 

^1             Helpa  (Sir  Arthur}.     Tha  Life  and  Labours  of  tha  Uta  TboBt^H 

^H                        Biuicy.    7lh  edition.    BiD.paitSco.li.6d,                                              ^^H 

^H             . The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Canijaen  ot  Mezti^H 

^H                        Dudlo»l«!  to  Thomii  Oailrlo.    2  vol..    Bmall  po«  9>o.  Snirl.  MeJi.             ^H 
^H                        lOth  odiUoiL    amiUpoatSro.  ai.Cd.                                                                ^^1 

^1             • The  Life  of  Piiarro.    With  some  Aoootmt  ot  bia  Aaw>cial|^| 

^H                        IntheOoDiiDeitofPsni.    Snledltbii.    Small  port  SrO.  3h  U.                       ^^1 

^K            TheLlfeorLaaOaMR,theApoBtIeottbeIi]diM,  SUiadiM^I 

^K                     8n.»UportBTo.S-,«A                             ^                                      w~Mi^™ 
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'  Irving  (Wuhlnaton).    lib  of  OUv«r  Ooldmllh.    li. 
-~  Life  and  Toy&ges  of  Cotumbus  Kod  bfa  Companions. 

U  Toll.    With  Fortnilf.    M.  Bd.  SHb. 

Life  orMfthomet  andHiaSuecestora.  With  Poitrait.  3>.  G'f. 

.. Life  of  George  Washington.    4  tdIb.  3i.  6d.  each. 

USe  and  LetMra  of  Washington  Irrlng.     B7  hii  nephew,  Pierre 
E.  luing.    With  Portmt.    1  toli.  Si.  id.  euh. 

Ziookbart's  IJfe  of  Bonit.    Revised  nnil  coireoted  with  Notes  SJiiI 
AppiDdiixt.  tiTWilUinianUDoniiUs.    WlUi  Portnlt,    Sm.  [H^t  g>p,  3>  Cd. 

UTd  o[  HelBoa.    WitliAddiliooal  Notaa.liidm.  Puitruls, 
Plaiu.  Hid  npwvda  ul  £6  Ea^rnhriuffl.    Bm.  p«t  ttTa»  5«. 

Xila  of  Wealey,  and  the  Riso  and  Progrosa  of  MethodiHin. 

Wiib  PorUxiL    Ba.  port  8>o.  b. 

From  tbe  materialg  qI 

9to.  S>. 

p  Life  of  Burks.    0;  Bir  Janicfl  Prior.    Sm.  post  8ro.  3i.  Ikl. 

I  Xitfe  and  Letteri  ol  I>ooke.    B;  Lord  Eiog.    Sm.  post  Svo.  Si.  Qd. 

»Ule  of  Pope.  By  Bobert  CanatlierB.  ntmtrated.  Sm.  poet.  8to.  B: 

■Oellini'e    Memoirs.      Tranalrttd    b;    T.   EoMoe.      With    Portrait, 
^r     Bai.pan8t0.3«,«4. 

f  the  IMe  of  Colonel  Hutohlnaon.      B;  his  Widow. 


^molra  of  Pblllp  dQ  CoDuntnes.  TransUtodbir  A.&.  Sooble.  With 


_  )   Diary   of  Samuel   Pepys.     TranMnbed  from  Ifaa  Shorthand 

US.  br  tbs  Kit.  UiDOn  Bright,  M.A.    Willi  Lord  Bntbttuk*'!  KutH. 

KdiWd,  with  AdditUnu.  bj  Heorr  B.  WbnUlaf,  r.S.A.    »  nU.  daa;  Sra. 

w4b  fortTKitj  Km)  otbAr  lUmlruumi,  !0i.  Sd.  CAch. 

*•'  Tha  ddIj  oomplflte  mlitltni. 

fltrelyn'a   Diary    and    Correspondance,   with   (be    Private  CorrC' 


O^fnii  USS-bT  W^  i 


■,  t^S. 


t  toIl  inuU 


A  ClfKsifitd  Catahgut  cf  Stlattd  WerJts. 


The  Early  Diary  ofFranoes  Biimey,  1768-1779.     Wli 
tlon  from  her  CorraBpopdvrioe  uid  frum  tbi^  JourvBla  of  1i«r  Si-_^ 
■nil  Clmrlolle  BnmoT.    Kditofl  bj-  innle  IWof  HUli    2  toU.  dots/  9»n.  ^ 


Handbooks  of  EngUeh  Literature.    Edited  by  J.  W.   Hales.  U.I., 
FuUoir  or  Ohrist'B  Oolttge,  O^aibridva,  ProtsHor  of  8ufluh  Litai 
Kiil«'<  College,  London.    Uiowii  Sro.  3a.  6d.  Hah. 

Tbe  Age  of  UUtou.    Bj  J.  Basg  Molliiiger,  U.A.,  and 

KfiT.  J.  H.  B.  MutormikD. 
Thn  Age  of  Dryden,    Hnd  editioo.     By  R.  UuneU,  U>.D. 
The  Age  of  Pope.    Vnd  sditioB,     By  John  Dennia. 
Tha   Age   of  Wordflworth,    2nd  edition.     By  P«L    C 

Hsrlunl.  LiK.D. 

The  Age  of  Tennjson.     2nd  edition.     B7  Profeucv 


U.A, 

1 


Tha  Age  of  Alft^.    lij  H.  Frank  Heath,  Ph.D. 
The  Age  of  Chauoer.     By  Protenor  Halea. 
Tlie  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  Profeasot  Holes. 
The  Age  of  Jolmsoo.     By  Tliomaa  Seeoombe. 

Ten  Brink's  History  of  Early  Bngliah  Uterature.  3  vols.  Small 
uoi't  r<vo.  3i.  Sd.  <UFh.  Val.  1.— (To  niclLf).  Truilitsd  b;  Bonw  IL 
KennodT.  Vol.  U.  —  (Wlilil,  OhnnHr,  Butint  Dnuua,  FniiiiMinial 
Tnuxluted  bj  W.  OUilio  Hobioioo,  Ph.D.  Voi.  111.— (To  Uw  Pe.tli  at 
Borrey).    Edited  bj  Ptofeuor  AloU  BrmdL   TnmiUWi!  bj  '    "-    "  ■     — 


Hlatory  of  a«rmany  In  the  Middle  Ages.    By  B.  F.  Haodeu 

PU.D.    Crown  Bto.  7i.  6d.  Ml. 

Englnnd  In  the  Fifteenth  Century.  BythelateBeT.'W.Dwitan.  H^ 

WoroeBlct  UoUogi',  0.[ord.     "-— ■  =  -  ■■■  "" 

Hlatory  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  Taling  of  Constantinople  to 

tbe  EatnbllihBiiiiit  n\  tbe  UeroiKn  Emplie.  i.i>,  ILU-ISZI-      Bf  tha  lUa 
Dr.  T.  H,  Dror.    A  now  edttion.    S  tdIi.  a.  tl..  BJ. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.    From  tha  Norman  Conqnul  H 

the  roign  of  (Jqoen  Anne.     Bj  «en«  StnekLiBd.     Llbnr7  edlUon.    1 

Fortnin.  AntOEisuli,  imd  ViRnotlia.    B  loli.  domy  Bra.  It.  64.  oulu 

■  Cheipot  Edition  m  0  ta\i.  with  6  Portmita,  emill  port  Sio,  " 
Life  c 


A  ChssHUi  Catahgtii  of  StkHU  H-eris.  it 

Tbe  Works  of  FlftTliuJoBephua.  Whiaton'a  Tr«naUlion.  Thoroiighlj 
nriiHtcl  bi  BcT.  A.  K,  BbiUflo,  U.A,  With  TasagnDbicil  uid  QewrspliiwI 
Sotet  l>7  8ir  C.  W,  WiIhd,  K.C.B.    S  td1«.  kdulII  pml  8><>.  t?-.  M. 

Coxe'e  Memoini  of  the  Duka  of  Morlborongh.    3  rols.    With  Por- 

tnuld.    gmill  pat  Sid.  3i,  6d.  au:h. 

'.'  Atus  or  1HI  Puis  or  atiiLwxODoii'g  Oiitriieiii.    41o.  Ilk  M. 

HlBtOT7  of  tha  HoQM  of  Auatrls.    i  nait.    With  Portruta. 

Bnull  psal  Sto.  3i.  M.  D«h. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romui  Empire,  Complete 
>iul  UiMbriOvod.  with  Vanoriua  Nok>B.  WHb  iDdei,  Hnpe,  and  Pottnil. 
7>al>.    Sm^poitBio.  3>,  M.  eiH^li. 

Oregoroviua'B  Hlatoiy  ol  the  Clt;  of  Borne  In  the  Ulddle  Ages. 

~r.niiUl,rf  i.i  Annie  DunilloB.     Orown  S.d.    VoU  I..  II.,  mrl  HI.,  nu-'bAl. 

lbL    Vol  lV.,io»l«i1*.*..iist.    Vol.  V.,iBip»rt..B.,iwt. 

Oalzot'B  Hislorr  of  ClTillHUon.  Tnuiakted  bj  W.  BuUtt.  3  Tola. 
With  Portrail*    amiill  post  Sto.  S^  M.  Bush. 

I«martliie'B  HiskT7  of  the  aiioiuliiU.    3  Tole.    With   Fortnita. 

.n  jHTtl  ti«o.  Sa.  &L  moh. 
UachiBvellt'e  Hlator;  of  E^renca,  the  Prlnoe,  uid  otbet  Wotke. 
—  ■  ~  Siull  pom  s™.  »i.  Oi. 

Kartlnsau's  (Rarrlet)  HlBtory  of  Knglftnd,  Inmi  ia00-18ie.     Sat. 
.D.  1815-46.     iTols. 
Hiatonr  of  QermAaj.     With  Foitnita.     8  vol*,     BnuU 


Hotler'a  Rise  of  the  Duloh  R«pub1lo.    A  new  Editi 


It  A  Cldsstfied  Caiidogtu  of  SOidid  W&Mkf. 

STANDARD   BOOKS. 

{SeealMO  *  Biography  and  Hutory^*  ^PoHry,'  'Fietum,'  dte.) 

Addi8on*8  Works.    With  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Hard.     Edited  bj 
H.  a.  Bohn.   6  toLi.  With  Portrait  and  Platea.    Small  post  8to.  Ss.  6d.  eaciu 

Baoon*s  Essays,  and  Moral  and  Historioal  Works.  Edited  by  J.  De?ej. 

With  PortraiL    Small  post  8to.  St,  6d. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.    8  vols.    With  Portrait,      Small 

port  8to.  Ss.  6d.  eich. 

Barke*B  Works  and  Speeches.   8  vols.    Sm.  post  8yo.  8«.  Bd,  each. 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the 

R«T.  A.  B.  Bhilleto,  M.A.,  and  an  Introdnotion  by  A.  BL  Bnllefn.  8  Tob. 
Pemy  8ro.  with  binding  desiffned  by  Oleeeon  White,  Sit.  6cL  net.  Abo  a 
Cheap  Edition,  in  3  yohk    Small  post  Sto.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  T.  Ashe.    6  Tola.    With  Por- 
trait.   Small  port  8to.  3«.  6d.  each. 

Defoe*s  Novels  and  Mlsoellaneoas  Works.    7  yoIb.    With  Portrait 

Small  port  8to.  3«.  6d.  each. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Motion.     Revised  by  Henry  Wilson. 
2  toIb.    Small  port  8to.  Ss.  each. 

Emerson's  Works.    8  vols.    Small  post  8vo.  Ss,  Gd.  each. 

Goldsmith's  (O.)  Works.    Edited  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    5  vols.    With 
Portrait.    Small  port  8to.  Ss.  6d.  each. 

Gray's  Letters.    New  Edition,  by  the  Kev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[In  the  press, 

Hazlitt  (William).    Lectures  and  Essays.    7  vols.    Small  post  8vo. 

38.  6d.  each. 

Irving  (Washington).     Complete  Works.     15  vols.     With  Por- 
traits, Ao.    Small  port  8to.  8«.  6d.  each. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  BUa  and  EUana.    With  Portrait     Small  post 

8ro.  38.  6d. 

Locke  (John).    Philosophical  Works.    Edited  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 

2  Tolfl.    With  Portrait.    Small  post  8to.  38.  6d.  each. 

Mill  (John  Stuart).     Essays.     Collected  from  various  sources  by 
J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.    Small  post  8n>.  38.  6d. 

MUton's  Prose  Works.    Edited  by  J.  A.  St  John.    5  vols.     With 


itons  ifrose  worKs.    iscutea  dv 

Portraits.    Small  post  8to.  88.  6d.  oacm. 


Prout's  (Father)  Beliques.   By  Bev.  F.  Mahony.   Copyright  edition. 

With  Etchings  by  HaoUse.    Small  port  8to.  58. 


A  CUtti^td  Catalogue  of  &leeied  Works. 


Vol.  I.— 'A  T»Ib  of  ■  Tnb,'  "Tbe  BaltU  ot  Uis  Bookn,' uid  otUur  iwrly 
worki.  Edited hr  TrmplD  BboU.  ffUhBingnpliiciiI  InlrcdicIUiii  biW.U.U. 
Leckr.  H.P.    nithPortnltmiulFv-iiDilfl. 

Vol,  n.-'ThD  Jonmnl  to  8iet1.,'  E'lited  bj  7,  Hrlud.H.l.  With  o 
PiiHinils  Latter  ■sdtmi  Pai  tnJU  ct  StslliL. 

Vol.  iri.-IVriiiDRii  on  StllgiOF  Mdtbi  OhBrali.  K^itHl  bj  Trnplo  Btwtl. 
With  ■  p<,rtniil  in  pbalogr.Turs  ■rt«r  Jwrt*-.  [la  lb  J.r«i. 

Walton's  (IioolE)  Angtsr.      Edited  b?  Edwwd  J«ese.      With  S39 

EDgTBTiDga  oo  Wood  >od  Stwii.    EniKll  put  Sro.  U. 

White's  Natural  Hlator;  of  Selbonis.    Edited  b;  Edward  Jene, 

with  (D  Partrailt  ind  Ooloand  PUtaa.    BidbII  peat  8>o.  fii. 


Hugo  (VIoUiT).    Dramatic  Works.   Rernani— Itu;  Blu—The  Eing's 

DiTrniaun.     Tnuuliited   bj   Mrs.   Noi-tao   Cfwlind  aud   F.  L.  Sloofc     Siouli 
post  Sio.  3-.  M. 

Fo«ma,  chiefly  Ljrloal,    TianaUted  bv  Tarioni  Wrilern,  ool- 

lectwl  bj  J.  H.  L.  Williuni,    With  PnKnlL    Snikll  post  tlio.  S>.  «d. 

Holloa  DraniBtio  Worka.     TnuiBlated  bj  C.  H.  Wall     3  vols. 
Uontalrne'a    EBBays.      Cotton'i    Translation.    Edibd   br    W.   0. 

Iljulitt.     3>dLi.     S mull  pon  Sto.  3i.  M.  cub. 

MontesqiUeu  ■  Spirit  of  Lawi.     Translated  bj  Dr.  Nugent.      Be- 
Pasoal'B   TliOQghta.      Translated   by  0.    Kegan  Paul.      Small  post 


Ooethe's  Works.    InoladiDghis  Aaloblograpby  nn.)  Ai.nal'^.  Prumntit! 
Wurlu.  Piwnu  I4id  Saillada.  KonliuidTalM.  Will.' I'     m.  \:y:.  ui..., 

■Up  und  Tmlalc.TDur  la  lUIf,  HlHalluBinii  1:-       '      '  -.  i  'i  -..'I. 

ImaoM  ljtl»r«,  OBirwMliJeBIHHritll  anhlUW  nn  i   / 

ffiih  Bckflnoaim  and  BOffet.    Trao^AJfid  bjJ.L*'  'nV. 

K  D.  BOTlu,  K  A.  Bowriitf,  BIr  WuHer  H<:.,ir.    .   .  i    .  .    :.     i',.iu 

Mhnini,  A.  O.  OoluidgCiiuHl  A.  HvKon.     U  vul^.     '.'i.:'    i.'...'        mhuLI 
pott  Sio.  3k  lU,  nch. 

-  ?BusL  Oerman  Teil  with  Majrward's  I'rooe  Ttanslalion  and 
re.  ItcTiiedwitb  IntrednsUoD  bj  Dr.  C.  A.  Boclilifuo,  Sm.  |hwI  fru.  Sc, 
a  Poems.    Ttanslated  b;  E.  A.  Boirring.    Sin,  poet  8yo.  3i.  ImI. 

-  Tr«*st-Plotur«s.    Translaied  by  Franoia  Slort.     With  Unp. 


A  dlastifiei  Catalogut  of  StUdtd  Works. 


Leaalng't  Dnunatio  Works.    BdHed  b;  Eraeat  B^L    3  toIs.    Tntb 

Fortnlt.    SduU  pogt  Srn.  3i.  fld.  meh. 

Lookoon,  DiuniBtlo  Notes,  *o.    TrsnsUled  by  S.  C.  Beeiiej 

iDd  Hi^lm  ZlmmfrD.     Kdtl«I  b;  Kdwud  Bell.    With  FrDBturpIsM      HiuU 

Biohter  (Joan  Paul).    Levsno.    Translsted.     Sm.  post  Sto.  3>.  Gd 

Flower,  FnUt,  and  Tbom  Piece*  (SlebenkiU).    Tnutslmled 

bj  LisnL-CoL  A,  Enlng.    Small  poR  Sro.  3>.  <kl. 

SohUlsr's  Woiki.    Including  the  Historj  ol  the  Seven  Tears'  Wv. 
naToIt  in  ths  HethnrUiida.  Ac.,  DniDiMiD  ud  PnaUnl  Wurki,  kod  A— •>■- 

tioJ  ud  PbUMOphlail  Binrt.     '" '-'-^  ■--  "—     •      ■    '-    -- 

A.  Lodve,  S,  A.  Boirrinf,  J.  Oonri- .  ,-  _,  „ ^a..  ^..,  _.» 

KDd  otharL    T.ioU.    Wftii  PortmlU,    Small  poll  Bco.  Sa.  M-  n 

F.  Sohlegel's  Lectures,  and  other  Works.      5   vi>la.       Small  } 


Dante.     TrsnsUled  b;  Bev.  B.  P.   Cu?.     With  Portrait. 
Translsted  b;  1.  C.  Wright.     With  Flaxmon'a  niastnUoal 


Tasso's  Jemealem  DeUvered.    Translated  into  Engllsb  SpensBrlaa 

Vene  bf  J.  II.  Willun.    WltJi  WoodcBti  ud  t  Bt«>  Gn^ntTinr        -      - 
port  8td.  4».  

CamoiinB'  Luslad.     Afickle's  Tranalstlon  reiisGd  b;  E.  R. 
Small  ]>oit  8vo.  *,  Od.  

Antoninus  (Marcus  AureUiu).     The   Thoughts   of.     TrviaUlMll 
liienltf,  Iritli  Notea.      BlDgraphiiml    Slnteh,  Liitroductor;  Sh»  a   tire 
PbilwDiibT,  and  luilDi.    Bj  QBonre  Uwe.  U.A.    Hsir  rdltion.    PcinlHl  it 
the  OhuwLck   Prbw,  od  b»nd-uiada  pAper.  imd  boaud  ia  btLokram.      pott 

BplOtetUB.     The  Dlsoouraea  of,  vitli  the  EncLeirldlon  uid  Fi^- 


tipn.  t/  (^enr^fl  IxiM,  i 

U  tbe  Clib¥ffiik  PnH,  nn  hund-madii  paerr.ud  boaad 
Pott  Sxk  10(,  Od.    (Or  to  Bslia't  Clwinl  Irf^nrf, 


4  am$U  CaimUgut  ^SikOti  Works. 

Boraoa.   The  Odes  and  Carmen  Saecalare.  Translated  mtoEngliBh 


Dictionaries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

^ebaleri  IntematlonAl  DloUouary  of  tho  EntEllsh  Langiugs. 
Iwinit  the  uithenllo  edillnn  o(  Wobirtor-i  DnahridniKl  Dictio«»rj,  oomlirisinK 
tba  luBH of  lMt7,  IWl,  uut  IBM.  now UiDniuthlT mlwl  und  onlitrnJaDder 
Ui>  upimhkiii  of  Hodi  faiW,  D.D.,  LUD.,  of  Ynl*  UBiwmitjr.  *ieb 
.  Vikluhia  LIUnn  iHumlina.  Uodlnm  Uo.  «1B  nww,  3U0  »'—<—- 
(lutK  IL  Ml.  aoCi  baU  nU,  ZL  St.;  bair  thhIk,  10.  fi>.i  Ml 
A1»n4n  H  tqIi.  doth.  U.  It*. 

Tho  animlurd  in  the  P-nU!  Toloitiiipli  Deputmout  of  tho  IlrtHih  W«. 
Tlus  Btanilanl  In  tlw  Dkllail  Stat«  OoTerniaaBt  PrlnUiui  Olltiu. 
PrnviHtiuca  «lth  (pooUnni  |Bca  unt  (ne  an  >|>iiUcatlon. 
Webater'a   Brief  IntematloiuU   Dictionary.    A  Proooitnciiie  Dla- 
titntij  of  Um  Xiifftlih  Languffa.    Abrid(c4  tram  Wabttu'i  latTntUnaiJ 


it.  K.  b. 


DioluDBrT.    Witb  BW  llliutntiaiu.    Dam/  Sio. 

,  and  Cant       Br  A.  Bfttriie  uid 
ABiogrsphloftl  and  Orltloal  IMotJonarir  of  Palnl«ra  and Engmvera. 

"^     With  ■  Lilt  u(  Ciplwri.  Monojimmj,  ind  UBrki.    Bj  MlrhiHlJijiui.    Im. 


Opnrn,  MonojTmnij,  ind  HBrki.  Bj  Uirhul  Bttui.  Im. 
■r  idition,  tbortmmbXj  revlHd  ud  snlnrited  bf  R.  B.  QnTM 
Huhdib)  uid  Wuur  ArnuDong.     1  toIi.    ImperuJ  dro. 


A  Blographlcnl  Dlatlonarr.    CoDtsining  Concise  Notices  (apvardi 
rats  aa. 


Cdanr.  Y.S.k.    With  •  naw  Hopptement,  bringlac  Ct 
1  Tol*.    CrowB  Bra.  h.  auh. 


Ailmms  TeuI«itIo  UTtbology.      Trani<Ial«i  fron)  tbe  <th  edition, 
~lj  Jiljba  HAil  A|ipDndtx,  li;  JaiiiHi  HtopZu^n  HiAlljbnM.    Dauj  Uvo.  4  VolJ. 

rursiHvs,  uid  oompllUsg  tit*  Worlil,  ui. 

■^enott  and  Engll>b  DladonuTT-    Bji  F.  B.  A.  Gmo.    8tli  edition, 

It  ud  MuldimblriniUivTil.    Luvil^'o-  ball  haokTHB,  12(.  ftl. 
A  rnrket  mcttonarr.    IGmo.    'i7lh  TboiuKiu!.    ^.M. 

tononTma  and  Antonrma  of  the  Bngllah  Language.     Colleotetl 

'       •S'lpfMAud.    B/(lMliur*n.  C.  J.aiiiit1i,ILA.    Sa>U^8>e,ii, 


Byncmrma  Dliortmlnftted.    A  Dictiooiu?  of  QyaomjiaemM  Wonb  ii 

tbuKn^lijh  Idirrnu(ri^,  <Tu>wine  tlw  accnnhl^  liirnffiafltJoQ  of  wordi  of  r'~  "*" 

HuiithrU.A.    la  eA  i<s  tha  IKr.  B.  Pvmj  Smith,  lt.A.,  o(  Balltol  OoD^ 

Oxtord.    DomjBvo.  Iw, 

A  History  of  Roman  Iilt«Tatiu«.     B;  Profeaaor  W.  8.  TeaStL 

Ota  editioD.  reriKHl,  irith  uoiuidimble  AddlUoni.  b;  Profauar  t^  Ekilimbi. 
Tnsil&ted  b;  O.  0.  W.  Witt,  M.A..  Profewor  o(  Gluaii^l  LdtontKn  M 
Sing'i  OollegB,  London.    2  vnli.    Msdinm  Sto.  ISt.  ttih 

OoniUB  Foetaiuin  LaUnonmi,  a  sa  oliiaqae  denno         ^  

brQvi  l«ctioiiiiiD  TUiolAte  LDfltmrtomm,  adicttt  Joh&mies  Parojral  PttftenMk 
VuLL    I*rgB  port  Wo.  ill  net.    0[iD3puU,j«p«r  vntmn,  Oi.  lubBcL 


no,  SI.  S>. 
A  DIOtionBTy  of  Soman  Coins,  BepabUc&n  uid  Imperial.      Com- 

maiK'ed  bj  tbo  lits  SMh  W.  aiaiBiiMni,  F.S.1,,  rBciBwl  tn  put  b«  C.  a«A 
Smitli,  F.S.A..  iind  eounletsd  by  F.  W.  lliddsn,  M.B.&.B.  Wit&  annrA 
ol  TW  eumvinKB  ou  wo  <4,  aliioB;  iieouted  b;  tbs  Uts  F.  W.  Fairholt  F  8.1. 


preamt 


Henfray'a  Oulde  to  English  Colni,  tram  the  Conqaeat  to  the 
liiop.     Sew  and  ni\-ued  edition.     Br  0.  F.  Karj.  H.I.,  F.S.A. 

Hiitorioal  IntroductioD  by  tho  Editor.    SnuU  pon  8ia.  Gl 

Humplu«7B'  OdId  Colleotor'B  Manual,  oi  Qaide  to  the  Notniamatit 
SlDOeot  inthaFonniillDnofBCBliiiietorCaliig.  ByB.  N.  Hiusjihivyfc  Witk 
'      ■  ■'" DM  OB  Wood  ana  StoeL.    3  Toto.    Bb^ 


Indd  and  npwaTdt  d(  1' 


Clark's  Inb'oduotlon  to  Heraldry.      IStli  edition.      Beriaed  ■"■I 


ART   AND   ARCHEOLOGY. 

air   Kdword    Bume-Jones.   Bart      A  Beoord   and    Bevi«w. 

Ualoolm  BeU.    IllnitnLtad  HiCb  ami  100  Ilapradnctunis  nt  the  meKt  |M| 
piintlUBB,  drawing',  »nd  dpsiens  by  tbo  Artist.     Srd  edition,  with  U> 
deii^oed  br  GleeHD  White.    aninUColomhler  Sm.  2Unet. 
Albert  Moore  ;  hla  Life  and  Works,     hy  A.  L;e  Baldty.     Illiis. 
tratad  with  ID  PhotOEntTntna  and  abont  70  otbor  BspradneUiuu,     ■bi~* 
~  '      "      '       Willi  binding  b;  Oleaon  Whita,  Sli.  net. 

Frederlo.  Lord  I>elghton,  P.R.A.  An  IQaetratad  Cbromel*.  £ 
'  EmnC  Hbjri.  With  IntndoirUan  b^  F.  Q.  Sti-pbtu.  rinrtralad  «flk 
PbntOKnTurol  and  100  other  lUprnductlooi.    Super  roTBl  4lo.  n.  Sa. 

WllUam  MoiTla :  hjs  Art.  his  Writings,  and  hla  PubUa  Uib.    E 

AyiunrValtanDa.  U.A..  F.B.A.    Witb  40  Reprodactioai  in  taaU-tona  «4  dadr 
\.r  WiUiam  Morris,  anil  n  Coloured  FrouUii-iH.*  and  Portrait    Impviani^ 


A  Ciaisifiid  Cnlahpie  of  SiUcted  Works. 


I^ptaaerH  Madoimas,  vaA  olbei  OrBat  Picturoi.  Beprodnoed  trQm 
Ills  UriKlDikl  PuDtiniit.     With  ■  Lite  of  Hipliul.  mnd  nn  AcHiniit  of  hii 

The  Olwgow  School  of  Painting,  Ity  David  Martin.  With  latro- 
dncUou  \>j  FruTiB  Neirbiur.  Witk  Raprodnst  ou<  ot  p>xlntiQ)r>  b;  W.  Y. 
Uvixntot,  JiidsH  cluCbric.  Jmnf  ■  LiTarr.  V..  A.  WitltoB,  £.  A.  Honwl,  Hud 
■BUT  oUwTf.     Bojikl  Sid.  IOi.  Sd.  ncT. 

■aaterrdmeB  of  the  Qreat  Artlsta  A.D.  140O-1700.     By  Mn. 

Anhu  Bdl  (N.  D'ADii-n).     Witli  U  InU-puc  lUutnUiau.  inctiuluv  8 
Pfaglogrvinni.    HmiU  GolDmblBr  %\a.  ill.  dsL 

Bell  (31r  C.)    The  Anatomy  and  Pl>]JoBophy  of  Expreaaloc  aa 

CaDDCctal  with  the  Pine  Aru.    Bj  Sir  Chu-la  Bstl,  K.H.    7th  cilitign, 
niTtHd.    SnuU  poit  Stq.  itu 


Blomfieid    (R.)     A   filatory   of    It«n 

EdrIuuiI.  A.D,  UOO-ISOO,  Bf  RMlntld  11 
ImtioudmtnbTtlie  Aatbar.aDdn)  Plutv 
BDd  DiiwtEgt.    Iis|wriil8>a.  3io!'.  JOt.  D? 


nco  ArchiteotuTB  In 
\A,  M,*,  Wilb  ISO  II  u.. 
Pbotognphi  and  Old  Frli.li 


n  CanKCH  VBST- 


HENTB. 

HiiUoB,  ioroMSt  reriMd  vai  f^^gtA  bi  R.  £  Qnmn. 

.  ._  . Huhhiu,  Bud  WBliar  AriBftniiif,  E.A.    S  niU.  ImpuUI  Bia. 

UFktun,  31.  3>. 

[  Jam  (B.)    Anolaiit  Rome  uid  ita  Helgbboiurhood.    An  Illiubkt«d 


Blogntphlool  and   Critical  DioUonary  of  PaJntera  and 

_     ven.    With  ■  Lilt  o(  Orpben.  Mvnoirniiiui.  Hud  Uvki.    B^Miobvl 
Brr*"-  _  N»"  hUUob,  UuwonjH^  reriJad  »nil  mlujivd  b 


.ES 


,'  Thf.  Tc 


With  oamBi 


iillliu 


irith  Hvs)  Porket,  (or  Iho 


moUseur  3eriea.    Edited  t>y  Oteeion  White. 

matt  (C.  T.  J.)  Picture  PoHtefB.  A  Handbook  on  Uia  Uia- 
■nutio  enaiplH  of  ill  eonatriea.    B;  0.  T.  J.  Ulatt.    S'C^  12i.  «d.  net. 

Stranse  (E.  F.)  Japanese  niiutratitra.  A  Hiitory  of  the 
Art!  of  WoodcntHsE  uid  Coloar  Piialinc  in  Jsikti.  Bf  Sdw^rd  P.  Rtrnap', 
H.J.fl.  With  8  GoWwl  PlulH  uid  ^  other  tUoflnUoDi.  Demj  Sio. 
111.  «d,  not. 

Wabion  {S.  MJ    The  Art  of  the  Houn.    By  Boeamnnd 

UsrHott  Walun.    nhnintiKt,    Doar  tro.  6i,  b«. 


A  daitifitd  Catalogue  o/SdetUd  Work^ 


CoDnoiaseiU'  SarisE — Contimted. 

Wtaeatley  {H.   B.)     BritlsJi    HlstorioAl    FortnlU. 

Kai«  on  tho  Painted  PortniU  or  CelsbraUdGhiuHtaa.   BtB.~    ~ 
W  ith  71  Uliutntiaw  talmn  ctiirct  tarn  tba  Original!  irt  tha  Si ' ' 
GkUstj  ud  glHwbsra.    lOi  .60.  ceC 

WlUlamaori  {O.  C.)  PorUatt  Mlnlatu 

nolbein  (1«»1|  to  tbU  of  Sit  WiUlun  Eo«  (13a0).    j 


-  Decorative  Dluatratlon  of  Books,     Set  Bt-LibrU  G 


DeJamotta  (P.  H.)    Tha  Art   of  Sketohing   Crom    Matora.     Br 

p.  U.  Dcbmolto.  lUiutrated  bj  H.  WoodcuU  nnd  30  ColDUrol  PHrioL 
■nudireil  pnwrMnlirelY,  train  Watarcolonr  DrawLnpi  bj  Front,  K,  w.  CMkiL 
n.A.,Uinia,Tiu-lr<f,DcWint,ftndthoAntbor.   Ken  editlaa.   Bo^ml  ttoToZ 

Demmln's  lUnstrated  History  ol  Arms  and  Armour,  (iuq  tbt 

Bulieil  rvriod.     Br  Ajirmls  Destnin.     TniiBlatsd  br  O.  O.  BlKok    ILA. 

WUbn-nrlrMUOlUnrtrmlinn..    EmiUl  port  8to.  Ti.  64. 

Dldron'a  ChrUtlsa  Iconography.   A  History  ol  Christian  Art  in  tha 

Stot«.     StoI..  ininlli™t8yD,  Stcwh.  !■«««• 

Endymlon   Series   of  Foeta.     Hloetrated   b;  B.  AniiiDg    Bell   mI 

Bj»ni  Shm.    Stc  jngg  2.  

Ez-Ubrl8  Series.    Edited  by  Gleeson  Wbite. 

EoBliah   Boob-Plales   (Anoieot  and  Hodsrn). 


Wilh   n 


a   SDO   lUiutnlaotiL      3i4 


1  aSS^H 
3mIt30O     ■ 


>reiich  Book-Platea.    By  Walter  Hamilton.    Witb  neail;  31 
llla.trstiuBf.    Bnd  edition.  iBviseil  anrt  anliLrgod.    B^  M.  net. 

Oerman  Book-Platea.      By  Dr.   HeiriTiefa  PaJliiuaii  and    Q 
Biionwroft  Dmnl>.    With  nnmerons  Illnjtnieiomt  {Prtfrnrim^. 

Amerloan    BooXFlates.      By  Charles  Dexter  Allen.     'Willi 
BlUiognphT  li;  Bbvo  Newnll  Henlni,  uid  nnmoToni  lUoatnitians.  12a.  0^  bA. 

Ladles'  BooX-Plates.    By  Noma  Labonohere.    With  n 

Decorallye  Heraldry.     By  G.  W.  Eye.     With    188  Illiutn> 
Irani,  inclnding  t  ill  ooluur  and  1  oopperpUlc.     lOn  6il.  net. 

The  DeooratiTB  niuatratlon  of  Books.      By  Wallet  Ci 
WitbTorrlhinlMIllnntntiou.    10^  6d.  not. 

Modem  Book  ntustratlon.    B;  Josepli  Feotiell,     With 

Bookblcdlnga,  Old  and  New.    By  Braader  Matthaws,    With 

numerciu  llloatratiDni,    7a.  <iJ-  ntft, 

Durer'a  Little  Pasalon.    Printed  trom  alereotypes  taken  bom 
lfasori(iniJ<Toad-t>kclu,    With  IntrodaoUon  b;  AuUa  DobwB.    ii.  Dak 
Falrholt'B  Costume  In  England.    A  History  of  Dresa  to  Ibe  end  ol 
ths  Bi«ht«™ili  CentBrj.    iti  editioD.    ItoilKd  b/  Viwmmt  IKUoo.  P  8J. 
UlBrtimlBd  wilb  aboTB  fW  Engrailngi.    a  •oil.  uO.  port  3r». ««.  «uf 


A  Clttsifitd  CatahgM  cfSeUOed  Wbrh.  IQ 

LeotiirM  cm  SoolptDn.  ai  delivered  before  the  President 

ud  Uambn  of  tha  Ibijil  kiainaj.    B;  }.  numu,  K.A.    TiUi  Bl  PUlu. 
Ksweditimi.    BmitUpoit8ra.  ta. 

I«Ut  (>&■-)    Tha  Book  of  Svm-dlBls.    Collected  b;  Hn.  AUred 

Onttr.    Bdited  bT  Hontio  K.  P.  Bd>n  knd  Eleimor  Llurd.    Wllb  snnFroiu 
lUaiinUou.    3rd  edition.    F«p.  (Co.  15i. 


Leonardo  dATiocIa  TreatlBs 
Kbit  editioD,  rffriser).  iritb  pnmv 
Uoody  (F.  W,)    Lectures  and  Lessons 


PalnUng.  WithaLifeorLeoaardo. 

I  Plstct.     Blnlll  pott  Hto.  Sit 

Art.     Bj  Ihe  lata  F.  W. 
XnuingtoD  ktoKuiL     Willi 


Fatinore(0.)    Frti3olpte  In  Art.    B^CoTentrjPfttmore.    Inil  edition. 


O  lUiutnitiani,  ISl  n 


Flanob^a  Hlstorr  of  BiltUh  Oostimie,  Irom  the  Earliest  Time  to 
tb«  <?Idh  oF  Ibe  KiiktwDth  ODtarr,  Br  J.  B.  PIahdM.  SomtTset  H<nld. 
With  lodei  >ad  Ipnnb  of  400  Ulnitnttlans.    Siull  poat  Hio.  St. 

Wor  (E.  S-t  History  of  Oothlo  Art  in  Eoglacd.  By  E.  S.  Prior. 
IllDjtnCadbTO.  C.  UonWo'idDtbon.    Imprrlnl  Sio.  (Infhfrnw. 

j  Bniton  {1 

B  (W.)     Uemoilals  of  Chrlatlea.     By  W.  Boberts.      With 
... *  Kaprodnetioni  Md  Coloarod  rroBUnpiiaa.    i  roll.    eto.aSa.  wit. 

s  (Hargaret).    Three  Month*  In  tha  Toreata  of  Franoe.    A 

«iiBU«a  in  Baarcb  ol  VHtiffia  ol  tha  lri>b  Balnln  in  tmuc*.    Witb  oaam. 
■•  IllMDi^uu.    Bf  KuyvctStokaa,  Han.]l.K.I.A.    ro^.Mc.  Iji.  nit. 


Ykaari's  Lives.    A  Selection  of  Savatil;  of  the  Liver.     Edited  and 
nDiwUtnd  in  the  light  of  modera  diaomriea  by  K.  Q.  «ul  E.  W.  Uhiihaald 

wid  A.  1.  HopklDi.    Illuitntcd.    iToU.iwtttta.sai.net. 

F>War(T.R.)    Bellques  of  Old  London.    Diawn  in  lithography  by 

T.  a.  Way.     With  Istrodnotion  and  HipUDatoTT  Lattaiptaaa  br  H.  B. 
Wliaallej,  F.3.A,    Dem;  4to.  iW  net. 

-  Later  BdUquea  of  Old  London.     By  the  same  artist  and 


VTedmore  (f.)     Gtohlns  In  Sngland. 


'  Frederick  WedmoK- 


talt«  (aieeson).  PraoUoal  Deslgaing.  A  Bandbook  on  the  Pre- 
puitloD  of  WoriiiBC  DnwiDA  ihowinc  tha  TactaniDal  Methodi  aoplorsd  la 
brvpKdwE  tbam  tar  tba  Muiafadtan,  ud  tha  Limits  irnpciaod  od  tba  DftfloD 
b*  Iha  Maahantani  at  SanodDotiOD  ud  tha  nutehili  euplarad.  f  n«r 
niwwm    MilidkrataaHn Whits,   lidediltoa.   k. 


A  ChssifieJ  Catahsut  of^tciti  Wbris. 


THEOLOGY. 
A   Kempls       On  the  Imltatdon  of  Chriit      A  Nov   "i 
BflhiltMSaT,  H.  Ooo-lwin,  r.D.    ard  cditinn.    WUh  6np  SI* 
■(Mr  Oaido,  3«.  M. ;  •ilbont  tin  Kngriiiuj,  2n.  *d.    Cbikp  ediU , , 

AlTord  (Dean).     The  Greek  TSBtament.     With  a  otitiiiallj  rerlwd 

"■--      >  Digen  *l  TuriQTu  H»dinir>j    Mu^iul  RcrsusnDa  lo  VarM  Md 
"     fs;  I'rolsgamona;  and  ■  Chtlml  ud  KimstiCBl  CoBBCBto?. 
if  TLmloitiMl  StDilepti  and  HLniilfn.    B;  tha  Ute  Bnnf 
.i^.^.-.v — ^     1  »ob.  Sro.  St.  a».    Sold  Kpa^mtdr. 

r  English  Headers,     Contaaiuig  llu 


ic  Uhwb  ;  I'rolBBamc 
.or  u.«  U»  of  Tlir-'--"' 
AUDrd.D.D.,D»at 

Th8  Now  TeBtoment  f< 

AoUoriwd  V.rFldB,  wllb  «dditioo»l  OotrBolicra.  o(  K™diiirii  u 
MugiiuJ  It?tp'<nc»,  KDd  n  Chtina  mud  Bipluutorr  Oomii 


LUOoUnp 

But;  (Dr.)    Notes  on  the  Oalechiain.    For  the  Use  _ . 

Bt  this  Kbv.  Cuidd  BuTf,  D.D.,  FriiuiiiKl  of  King's  CoIIei^a,  LiHuIan.     I 

Bede'«    EcoleBlasUcsl   HiBtory.   and    the  Anglo-Saxon    Otu 
Kdltvil  b;  Ruv,  Dr.  Cill€S.    Vltb  Mup,    SmiU  iwit  Bro,  S>. 

Bilks  (T.  R.)    Horie  ETangelloiB,  or  the  Intentnl  Byldeuae  a(  f 
Ooipel  Hiitor;.    1)j  the  Rir.  T.  K.  Birki,  M.A.,  Uto  Hod.  Uuidb  iff 
EdiUd  b;  the  Ker.  H.  A.  liirlu.  U.A.,  UU  SohoW  of  Trin.  OoU.,  fl 


Bleek  (P.)    An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    By  Priedrii 

MhIc.    Bdlted  bj  Johmnn  BlMk  ud  Adnlf  BuoJibBiusD.    TnuulM*  '  ' 
U»  Booood  BdilioD  of  tb«  Ocrma,n  b;  O.  H.  rctublu,  nndar  tfae  iKp. 

ComiotiDiu.    With  Indei,    2  roll,  IOk 
Burbldge  (Rot.  £.)  UtuTglea  and  Offloes  of  the  Church  for  U 
□f  Koitludi  Bnndert,  is  UliutrBtiDn  oF  ths  Urowtb  iknd  Devotiaiul  iiiiu 

Book  ot  Common  Prsrsr.  witb  bOhIiUoiiik)  ol  

Arolibiahap  Unntner.    Dj  BdwiLTd  Unrtudis.  U.A.,  Frrlwodat^  •(  H 


tbanjngblj  niTUod,  wrth  much  additioanl 
fiurgon   (Dean),     Tha   Traditional  Text   of   the    'BsAy 

rindlFBUd  nnl  RiUblubsd.    Bt  tbe  tula  JobD  Williva  Bnreoa. , 

•>r  CbiFbHter.     Amn^,  Comoloted.  rud  Edil«d  bf  Ednrd  MiUoF, 
WjkcliaAiinil  Frebemkrr  of  ObicboiUr,    Demf  gro.  lOs.  6J.  uol. 

The  OausaB  ot  the  Corruption  of  the  Tn^tUmftl  Test  j 

tbs  Holj  Ooapult.      Edited  bj  tb«  Bov.  Edmird  MiUer,  U.A.      " 


I 


A  Classififd  Catalogue  of  Selttled  Works.  ai 

Dantoa  (W.)    A  Cammsnbur  on  the  Gospels  and  BploUes  for  Uis 

SamlATa  ud  Dthar  HdI/  IMf>  ul  tb*  Lliriiliw  Y«r,  ud  do  Du  Aoti  ol  thn 
ApolllB.  Bj  thf  Rot.  W.  Donton,  M.A„  Wnrciwter  fDlleip.  Orford.  anil 
Inohmbflnt  of  Et.  likrthDltrDpvr'ii)  Crtp]il«^t*.    In  7  *o1l  HicL  fu. 

XuBsbluB.  KoolealaiUcol  HlHtory.  TmnslktedbTRer.  C.  F.  Cru«e.  5i. 

(tarnler  (T.  P.)    Cbmch  or  Dtaaent  ?    An  Appeil  ti  Holj  Scriplnre, 


-It  to  Dl>» 
'Jodfrlltf 


erfordlitr 


B;  ChwUa 

Rawkina  (Oajioi)).  Family  Prayers  ^—CanUiaing  Psalmi,  Lgsbohb, 
ui<l  pRttin,  (Or  mm  MDraior  ud  Kr^mSan  In  the  Week.  Bf  tha  UM  Ust. 
Rrnsat  R(wkiu.lJ,0.,Pnb«aduT(iEBt.I'ul't.   lMh*dIti<Hi.    Fup.  Bra.  1<, 

Hook  (W.  F.)    Short  Meditations  tat  Every  I>a7  Id  the  Tear. 

Rditod  br  tho  lute  Verj  Iter  W.  P.  nook,  D.D.,  Don  of  Ch<Dh«tor. 
Baiind  edition .  jTgb.  Fwp.  8ro.  Lirg*  tfpe.  llA  Alid  a  tdL-,  ^Uud. 
(jlolb,  £•,  1  oalf,  ^Ut  ixlgM,  l)<. 

The  Christian  Taught  by  the  Cburota's  Serrloea.    Rovised 

cdhloii.      Flap,   Hm.     Lirvu  Ijfe,  Qt.  Ikl.     Bo^al  samo.     Uloth,  Vi,  OJ. 

all,  gill  edEci.  M.  Od. 
Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayara,  arranged  for  Dally  Use  on 

«4cb   Dty  of  thti  WHk,  aaaDrJinif  u>  thft  atated  lloarfl  of  Pi-a^pr.     HLh 

ed^lioo.  l^inn.  CJotb.  ml  cdfr«t»  ^;  ciilf,  fiilt  editvn,  ^t.  Clieap  'tcLitioD,  :M. 
BlSninphry  {W.  a.)  An  Hlstorloal  and  Elxplanalory  TreaUae  on 
'  Iba  Iloeli  ol  CsmniDB  PnTer.     Bf  tV.  li.  UamphiT.  B.D.,  UIs  Pcllaw  af 

Iribil);  CDll*e>,  Cambridna.  Prcbandur  ot   St.    Ftnl'i,  ud  Viur  of  at. 

[  Tift*'°"i  IH.)     PbbIct  FasUiruin :  or,  the  Schooling  o(  the  ApMtlei 
'■         br  Dur  Lord.    Br  llie  Hfl»^  E!,-QrT  L.II1.1B.  M  A,,  MirtetotTriBltx  IWl, 

.  The  Rlaen  Master.    A  Sequel  to  Past4U'  Pastonim. 

-  A  Service  of  AngeK    Crown  8to.  3i.  Cii.  il- ■*•  l'»«. 

n  (T.|    Tho  Lit''  and  Epistles  of  SL  Pau].    By  Thomas  Lfinin, 


■ Near  Home  at  Latt.    A  Puem.    10th  tbnoBand.     Clolh,  red 

ed(«.    Imp.  ^mo.  2i.  Dd. 
Our  New  Vloar:  or.  Plain  Words  aboat  Ritual  and  PurUh 

Work.    Fmp.H.n.    Ilttaodition,  ^.  6J. 
The  Wlnlon  Church  Calechlsra.     Qaesticoi  and  Answers  dd 

Ilia  Tuu-hiDc  al  theC'barvli  CiUotiuiii.    Ub  edition.    AJcoo.  Dlotb.  3t. 

Paocal.    The  Thoughts  ofBlalse  Pascal.    TraniUted  from  the  Trit 

Dill.  Aii«D>K)U<dmierbrO.Ki!(>n  Pun].    .V  Rd. 

t  (BiJ^     The  Book  of  Ptalms:    a  New  Tranelalioo.  with 
Klutianf  ud  SotH,  Giitlnl  uid  KipUnalorr.    Brtlic  Rigbt  Hot.  J.  J. 

■urt  PeruwB*,  P-D,,  Bl>ion  df  Woroo»-er.    H»o.    VuL  [,     fib  cdill<?lli 


A  Classifif^  Catalogue  of  Seleeted  ff'oris. 


Peramaa  [: 
Pearson  (I 


>.)     ExpoalUoD  of  Uie  Greed. 


'^fd  Works.  ^1 

\3i  Bbridtted  BdilloB  J^H 
Edited  fay  E.  WaUo^H 
se  Tcanalatiooa    on   tlM^H 


Piudentlua.     3«lealed  Fassagas,  '' 

oppoaite  pflfTiA     Bf  tb>*  RnT.  F.  dL  J^ 

RtonCulttra.    OrownSx).  ?•.  lU. 
Sadler  (M.  V.)    The  Qoapel  of  St.  Uatthew.    B;  the  R«t.   U.  F, 

Sadlsr,  Beclor  of  Roniton  und  PralMDduT  dt  Wallk    With  t<otw,'CrUiiM| 

Md  Fnictli*!,  »mJ  Two  Mapi,    SChedltioD.    Cromi  Bio.     ?•- W. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.    4th  edition.    Ccowd  Sto.  7*.  &1,  J 

—  The  Qoapel  of  3t  Luke.    Ith  edition.     Crown  evo.  9». 

—  Tho  Qospol  of  3t.  John,    flth  edition.     Crown  8vo.  It,  M,  I 

— The  Acta  of  tho  Apostles,    Itli  editioa.     Crown  avo.  It.  & 

SL  FquI'b  BplsUe  to  tho  Romans.    3rd  edition.     Grown  Bn 


-  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Oorlnttalona.    2nd  ediUon. 

I   tha   G&latlaas,   Epiiealuu,   t 

Bto.  6>. 

Jie  Oolosilana.  Tbeoaalonlana,  ■ 


St.    Paul's 

Pbilippiwia.    SkI  ai 
8t  Paul's      . 

TimothT.    and  odltiun,    Oroitn  8i 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Hebrawm, " 

iDdnlitiaD.    Groirn  Svn.  Si, 

The    Epistles    of   SS.    James,  FelAr,    John,    and     Joda. 

and  edilloa.    Cron-nSro.  Iji. 

The   RevelatJon  of  St   John  the  Divine.     With   KoIMh 

(IntigaJ  Bsd  PnotJul,  ud  InttodiuUaii.    iDdBdiCtan.    Sa.  ^J 

— —  Benuon  Outlines  far  the  Clergy  and  Lay  Preachers,  ammn^l 

toiMordwitUtheChnrcli'.Yeif,    2nd«lition.    Cromiflfo-Siu  ^« 

Churoh  DiTlne-^Bibie  Truth.    49th  thoasand.    Foap.  SfOvl 


'Htad.  'aikJ  Mr.  SiLdioc'haDdlt 
IDH,  uid  witli  ft  tboroBKb  miiitsT 
—  The  Churoh  Teacher's 
t\sg  tbri  Chnroli  Osteoliisiu   m 


Manual   of  Christian 

:p.l.d«i     .Dd     ..pUUlRl    ID 

a,  fsronW,  and  Tefcihon. 


An    Extract    from    the    □burah    ' 

A  TicstiEs  on   tha  SaoriBdal    Natii 


—  Ooafirmatlon. 

UiuuL    roththouA 

— .  The  One  Offering. 

—  The  Second  Adam  and  the  New  Birth ;  or.  the  Doottine  d 
Baptiim  19  contained  in  Hoijei'ripliirp.    12tb  edition.    Fop.  Bio.  «»,  s*. 

-  JusUficaUon  of  UTe:  its  Nature,  Antecedent*,  nai  I 

-■-""—  — !s«l.    OrownBio.  *«.  ft(. 


A  ClassiJUd  Catalogtu  Cj  Seteeied  Worit. 


ftkdler  (IC  P.)  The  SftorMnsDt  of  ReBponEdbtUty;  or.TeBtimoa;  ol  ths 

fiohptara  to  tbn  TmuhiiiE  if  ths  I'hnruh  on  HoU  [tepUiiD,  nitfa  upoclal 
ralirsDostotbaCHHof  lalaiiU^  iind  Answcn  taObjnUou.  Mb  UiaBmnd, 
Oi.  Wnb  iw  IntrudnctioB  uict  in  Appendii.  On  tae  pamr,  bound  In  clotli, 
7Ui  sdiUoD,  it.  Ud. 

Scrlptura  Trutiu.    A  Sariea  of  Ten  Tnusti  on  Holf  BaptUm, 

TbaBDljCaniuanioD,  UrdlutiDB.Ac.    Vd,  per  ant.    Sold  Hpuvtvlr. 

Tlie    Communloctnt'i   Manual ;     being   a    Book    ol    Suit* 

emBiulwD.  Vit^jtr,  Pnlac.  ud  TbuikiKiiiiiil.  Kajul  a^mo.  llMh 
thoUHid.  Clotb,  li.  lid.;  roftn,  nUt  sd^H.  Zi,  «d.  i  |i&ddad  salt,  Sh 
k  Obaap  aditloD  [a  limp  Dloth.  Bd. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  line  paper,   red   mbica.     Foap. 

rlvener  (Dr.)  Notuih  Teitamentum  Qmecn  Textua  Slephanlcl, 
a.u.  ItfSU.  AcDsdnnt  nrln  lootioniB  «ditlonun>  Ueiv,  Eluiiri.  Lacbmiuui, 
TuchtBdtfffli,  Tn«^luii,  miruU  t.  H.  Sci-lreu»r.  A.tl.,  D.I^.U,  LL.D. 
l«ma.  M.  U.— Kditiu  Muob.  Riull  pan  Sro.  3ud  edition.  Ti.  Ud.-Au 
KdlUoa  with  wide  Hu^  (ar  Nutn.    (u.  liKit  bound,  1^ 

A    Plain    Introduction    to   the   CrlUoUm   of  the  New 

4BaDt.  For  the  Uaa  ef  Biblical  dtudoiti.  (Ui  edilian,  niiwd  und 
esUrged  b]  tba  I1b>.  £.  MilUr.  H  A..  loriseilr  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Mao 
roUaiia.  Oirnrd.  With  Portrait  and  nnmaroiu  l.tthorrapho)  FiL«1niil»  t,t 
MSS.  DeiBT  Bra.  t  nil.  Sii. 
Sooratea'  and  SoKomena  EcoteaiBatlca]  Hiatorles.  Trauslaled  Irom 
tlwan^    2  roll.  Sl  auib. 

Rmm  (E.)    Note*  of  SennonH.  arranged  in  Accordance  with  the 

Gbareh'a  Tar.     Editad    bj  Bar.    a.    ».    BsuOa^,  U.A.  Otoa.       Wllb 
iBtrodootias  bj  the  Biihop  of  Lincoln.    Drowa  Sro.    Srd  Serki.  7i.  Ud. 
Aaodorat  and  BTagrina.     HisCorleB  cf  tbs  Chuxoh.    Tranilated 
bou  ths  Onak.    ii. 

Tonng  (Bev.  P.)    DaU?  R««dlii£i  for  a  Tear  on  the  IJfia  of  Our 

Lord  and  fiarloar  Jaaoa  Ohrlit.  B7  Lba  Har,  Patar  TMm(,  U.k.  Wh 
editioB.    %  >oU.  Sto.  II.  U. 


NAVAL   AND   MILITARY. 

ha  Brltlih  Fleet :  the  Orowtfa,  Acliievemenle,  and  Dutiea  at  the 
Hvtf  af  tba  Eoplra.  B;  Oammuder  Oharlsa  N.  Rohlnion,  U.N,  With  UO 
niiulrattew.    Obaapar  adltioo.    Orowo  Dra.  &>. 


8  Battlei  of  the  Biltiah  Navy.  BevUed  edition,  vilh  Indexed 
Mamea  and  KTenIa,  ud  57  Sisal  EDEmiiwi,  iaolBdloi  Portnlti  of  Biu-I 
.  Howard,  Dnka,  Ralfigb,  Karl  TB.  Howa  '  —  '  '■  "  '  "  - 
itafu,  Prinao  B 

-      ~  inrall.  Ijinl  Hood.  E«rl ,    ,  „^.. , ,   , 

.__ , ._,.  K.  KeaU,  Adm.  Raintar.  Krtaon. 

OolUn^woad,  Hlr  S.  Snltb,  Bli  T.  B.  Eardj,  Clapt.  R.  P.  Br-uloa,  CIvt. 
ViUoiwIibf,  8ir  W.  Boats,  Sir  O.  Cookbum,  Lord  Bimootb,  AdiB.  CodrinirtoD, 
Bli  B.  StDpford.  and  Plans  of  all  the  ObisI  Battlaa.  3Tola.>wdlDOBt3ro.  10>. 

Anhlevementa  of  Cavalrj.  By  Oeneral  Sit  Evelyn  Wood,  T.C., 
(i.G.B..O.0.H.O.    CrowDisto.  xltb  Ma«a  and  Flua.    7>.  M.  naL 

The  Campaign  of  B«dan:  The  DownUll  ol  the  Second  Empire, 
Aoriut-aapUuabar  iiOa.  Ut  OwHgs  Uuope.  Wllb  Oiaiml  Map  ud  SU 
ftau  dI  MUaa.    KawadUoa.  ^nMlljp.t  gro.  3a.  M. __^_. 


A  Clastified  Catalogut  of  SiU<f€d  Works. 


Waterloo:  Tha  DownUI  of  tlio  First  Nupolaon. 

Cmnpiirrn  oflSI^    1^  Oi'iirr*  Uoiipor,    With  M&p<  and  PIuu.    Xcw  eAnu^ 

HlBloiT  oi  the  Irish  RebeUlon  In  1793.       Bj    W.   H.    Ukn^ 

nii«^niHd  lij  Oporge  Crnrltsh.nk,     l.llli  tuition.     7i.  (*. 

The  War  of  the  Buoossslon  in  Spain  during  the  Baign  of  Qneeo 
Anne,  17CW-17I1.  Buort  on  Original  MinuHrtpt.  ud  Oautemponrr  Bawrfc. 
Uj  Ool.  Urn  Hon.  Arlbor  r»rne[],  E.R.    Donij  a.o.  Id.     With  Map,  »c. 

The  Kevolutlonar;  Movementa  o(  184S-9  lu  IUI7,  AuBbrlB,  Hm- 

Kiiy,  aDd  Qfcmany.    With  Km>  KuumutJOD  otcbe  ptvrloiuThirti'aliiM 
Ysuv    Bj  G.  UdmDnd  Uinrioe.    Wiib  lUoitnClou.    bnnr  Sra.  mT 


TECHNOLOGY. 
TECHNOLOGICAt,   HANnBOOKS. 

Edited  by  Sir  E.  Thubiun  'Wcoii. 
Illuilraled  and  uniformly  printed  in  iiaaU  potl  6vo. 
A  Series  ol  TeoUnicnl  Monnals  (or  tha  iiee  ot  Workmen  and  othM 
pr&ctioallf  inlereeted  in  the  Industrial  Arta,  and  gpeulaity  adapt  ' 
for  CandiJalcB  in  the  E  laminal  ions  of  the  City  Gnilda  Institato. 
•ThaaiwIlimtnneaaftsiihDieat  hiuidbDaka.'~T»t''r  M'iiiu^<f,HH. 
*  Tlw  idaitrntalo  «!<«  of  technoto^inl  Uandboal:!.' 

,I,..r.rOii/..-.tfu.u^ 

u  teuhcrj  Hnd  ituifatiu.' 

Cotton  Waaying:   Iti  Developmeiit,  PrinciptaB,  and  Praotioe. 

R.  MandFii,  BguarncT  Einnilper  to  tho  CHj  and  tinitdi  a(  Landon  TiwUtnl 

and  Editor  of  the  T.<(t>^lf<'rri'rv.    With  DnmorDOiUliutntioiu.    lOt.  OdT]] 

Cotton  Splimhig :  Its  Development.  Priadplei.  and  Practice.         

RuApFendii  00  Alanm  EnginM  and  Boilom,    Ilj  R,  Hnnden.    *tli  oiliU^ 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Cloth  Manufacture.    By  ProTeeBor  Bo)>« 

KoanuioDr,  Teitile  ludiiitriaa  DrtsrCDUBt  ol  theVotkifaIn  Outl^ffa,  I, 

Silk  Dyeing.    By  0.  B.  Burst,  F.C.S.,  Leotorer  at  the  Uaooliealar 

TechniMl  School.  Memhor  o(  tha   flooifllT  o(    (batmeal    IddaUty.  BUim 

P^^'^u'bT^  """'^  °'  '*"''''°  ^'"*'""-    "'"'  """■*"""  ColiKBl 

Coal-Tar  Ooloura,  Tha  Chemistry  of.     With  special  lefcrenoe  t 

ttiolranDUc»HDnloDTeliiir,4ii.    Uy  Dr.  It.  BBatdikt,  l-rofw 

if  ViaBna.    TmnfUlcd  from  th(  Gorun 
.r  IhB  Chtm'  -    -     -       - 


TmLImI  Ci 


.lTEBi«  Of 


llord.    indodltion 


Dyeing  and  Tlaaue- Printing.    By  William  CroobeB.F.n.S.,  V.p.C; 


A:  CItasifitd  CataiogiK  o/SelfOed  Wofkt.  95 

Mntlng.    A  Prsoticat  Treatise  on  tbe  Art  of  Tfpographr  u  applied 

mop'  imrtiniliirlT  Id  tliD  Printlmt  of  Book!.  Dt  C.  T.  Jitcabl.  Uaniirar  of 
the  Oliliwlgk  PnuiEuminir  ia  TnxieniphT  >«  tto  Oltj  nnci  Siuldi  of 
London  InstitnU,  Wttli  npnvdi  o(  UO  lUaitntiutu,  maajr  uhEuI  Tkblea, 
and  OlMiarisl  Indai  of  Technical  Tormi  ftod  PbruoL    Si. 

aiftsa  Maaufhotnra.    Intraduator;  Eiiay  bj  U.  J.  Povdl,  B.A. 

'  rwhiUfFiurg  OlvB  Workt) ;  Orown  uid  »iv\  tlUn.  b;  HsDr]-  Chaaw.  H.A, 
fOh»DW  Bro...  MinoingliKiDl ;  Pl.tB  OIum.  bj  H.  O,  lUriii,  Amuc  Mcmb. 
Insl,  f.M.    in  ei. 

Soap  Manofaeture.     A  Practical   Tn 


HiT'l  uid  Sort  it- 


the  FabrEcatioii  t>l 

,  dri_it.irui-lono(tbsir 


-..jBtnicBil  OaBiv»itioD  ;  tojother  wttb  %  ihort  locoui. 

S^ioff,  ftDcl  thn  TMbnoloEY  at  Olli  ud  Flti ;  alia  on  BI<wrhiD|t,  Dvoiiw, 

ftnd  CUIm  PrlnUsE,  to  tlia  CltT  ud  OnOdi  of  Londim  IniUtals.    it. 
9u  ManufactuTB.    By  John  Hornby,  P.l.C,  Honours  M«d»ttiBt  in 

Om  MuiDlartimi  I  Locturgrnnaer  tbu  Oitf  mod  (loildiof  Edodoii  lontitut'-; 

Author  of  '  TbD  l>ai  KD)EinB(TF>  r^borktorj  H&ndbook.'    5«. 
■Bhe    Art    and    Cratt    of   CoboIi    Building.      By  John  rhilipwn, 

U.Intl.U.B..  P>9t  Pre.id.iit  of  lliu  lattiialr  Bt  Bn'tbib  OnrriUM  Kbou. 
fiftnnm  ,  Uombir  of  the  Coutamakeri'  nod  Co>krh  Hvaui  llaken'  On., 
Londaii)  tliaflavl)t]-<>f  Atti.kadthnCiii'rii^HnrldiiH'NitianillHuilitiani 
U.B.i.,4o.   e.. 

BELL'S    AGRICULTURAL    SERIES. 
Ciown  fifo.  lUaatrated,  2i.  G<i.  each. 
"Th*  nrnt  poDBlkr,  the  meat  pnDlicnl.tbe  bmdlail,  and  tha  chfapoM  ooUic- 
n  of  work!  of  On  kind  mt  pabliaksd.'— H'.itirinrfliind  Goullt. 
■WBcuBatipukioahighJjof  Ball'K  a«riH  of  ARiioultiiral  lUadbooka,  whlnli 
en  .tandu^  vorki  bj  omiiuiDt  uiihor*  ;  and  go^bead  nfrrlonltnrli^ta  ihould  pro- 
'    h»oJtiook«  notioadwUbont  del*r.'— S""tk  J^Voii^jricu(l.r.«(, 
Vbe  Farm  and  the  Dairy.    By  Proleaeor  J.  P.  Sheldon,  foimdly 
i(  tba  BOTal  Axrionltunl  OoltcRf,  and  of  ttm  Dawaton  OoUago  of  AKticnltur"  i 
nt"  ElpncJa]  Commiulonor  of  lb*  Onoadian  OovaniDiDDt. 
Hanurea  and  their  Uaes.     By  Br.  A.  B.  Qriffilhg,  F.B.8.E,,  F.C.S., 

Ut<'  I'rinalpKl  at  Die  Soboal  uf  Bdenca,  LincoLii. 
Vhe  Diseases  of  Crops  aod  thetr  Remedies.   By  Dr.  A.  B.  QrifUlba. 
Soils   and   their  Properties.      By  Dr.   W.  Fraam,  B.Sc,  I.ondoD, 

y.h.S.  Fti.8.,  FS.S.    WitbaQooloEicalUipotQiiilBriUiu. 

Tillage  and  Implements.    By  Waller  J.  Maiden.  Professor  of  Agii- 

CnWtgi  of  Agricullnre,  DoiritoB;  Iita  Ruidiut  Snparin- 

lOT*!  Agi  i^oltanl  Bociatr'*  ErperinuiiiUi  rani  at  Wobnrn. 

nKOtloel   Froit  Cnlture,     A  Treatise  on   Planting.  Growing,  and 

Btofws  ot  et.tij  I'nili  for  MAikU  aod  Frlials  Orowen.      By  J.  Chail, 

7.R,B.B„  VambrrqlFrnltCamiiiitlee.  RnjBlHDrticnltnnlBoawij.  &<'- Ar, 

SFBCIiLLT   IfAPTKD   FOB   AaBlCULTCa.1L   ClAHBEI. 

CroKn  Bfo.  lUuitrattd,  Ir.  eaeK 
Practical  Dairy  Farming.     By  ProfSssor  Sheldon.     Reprinied  from 

largpE  work  mtitlKl  ■  Tha  Farm  and  tha  Dairy. 

pMoUcal  Fruit  QrowUig.    By  J.  ChMt,  F.B.H.a.    Iteprinloa  from 


sfi  A  Classified  Catah^t  ef  Seleited  WfiHtt. 

SCIENCE. 

OluvTenl  on  Coloor.  GoDtaicmg  Ac  Frinra'ples  of  Harmoa^  %dA 
Contnub  at  Oolonrs,  anil  thgir  AppUmUan  to  tho  Arta  i  incladinv  Pkiattu, 
MMiatloD.  TauvUiei.  (Jarvult,  Moniu.  Okilog,  HtKiDinr.  Onlico  Prlaluu. 
IjBtlarprcua  rKnlinc.  Map  ODloahne,  Urest,  Lanilupa  uil  Flowar  Oanlaotu, 
if.  Trinilatsd  Irom  tbs  FrcDch  bj  Obirlcti  Mutel.  Std  bdcI  Duly  evBplot* 
dlillan,  i¥tt)i  iDtradDrtloa  bf  tli«  Tmulator.    Iiidn  and  HTwml  PUl^ 

Wiib  ui  additional  uiiM  ot  IG  Plates  in  Colaaii,  7<.  fid. 

Humboldt's  CoRitoa;  or,  Sketch  ot  a  PbjBiaal  Deaeriptios  ot  Ibc 

Vniierw.    T™.«Uitoa  lyr  K.  0.  Otti,  B.  H.  panl.  nad  W.  S.  Dnllu,  l-.L-a. 
With  Poiir^I.    a  voir.    Smiill  post Sni.  1l  M.  t^Boh,9ueptIIlg  Vol.  T.,»i. 

Vlewa  of  Nalure ;  or.  Ooatamplatioaa  ol  the  Sablima  Pha' 

""    "■    ■     ■■       ,    Truulatcd  bf  E  O.  Otti 

■  ~™™.„„ ^,„  Jin  Aalbor,  TraiuUtlODl  of 

oamplats  Index.    Smmll  port  8vo.  i*. 

JUkea-Browno  (A..  J.)     The  Stodent'a  Handbook    of   Phralcal 

OacABtj.    Willi  nomcroiii  Dlniirama  nod  Illn:<tiiIloni.    2nil  pditioii,  aach 


With  BaianliBD  niiutn 

ort  1(.  O.  BobD.    With  «  v.™:!"!!-  i-H.-r  f 
lu'  Qnatitjoni.  Mid  ■ 


iUi  nomcroai  Dlniiraiiii 
mmlllKnt  acu.  7>.  <M. 


With 


Stodthardt.    Sxpertmental  ChemlBtry.    h.  Handbook  tor  the  Stvdr 

m  the  Bt!™«  hr  Sioipln  E>pariniui.l«.     BdLtsd  bj  C.  W.  HoBtOB,  F-ttS. 

With  tndai  and  nDDmroUB  Woodouh.     New  odldoD,  reriMd  ttuoasliaat, 

aniiillpDitSTO.  .■». 
Baker  (J.  G.)    A  Flora  of  the  Xngllsb  I.aka  DlatrioL     B7  J.  < 

Itaksr,  F.ILS.,  P.L.S.,  Keeper  uf  Iha  Harburmm  gl  tba  Kojitl  Oardni.  Kiw, 

Handbook  of  tho  Pern  Allies.     A  STnopsia  o(  the  Oaoer*  J 

luul  Speciei  of  tlie  KUoral  Ordera.  BqaiMtauu,  Iijoapadiiueia,  SalagiBaT 
l-icena,  EbUtio»rpf»a,    Domf  8»o.  1>. 

Handbook  of  the  AmarytUdeae,  inoluding  the  Alitrr 

nnilAnreu-    Vwmj^io.b: 

— -—  HandlMole  of  the  Bromellaoeae.    Demy  8vo.  fi(. 

Handbook  or  the  Irldeaa.     Demy  8to.  Si. 

IlngllBh  Bolan;.  Oantaining  a  DeBcription  and  IdFe-d>e  Dr«wiiw 
ot  <mij  BriMafa  Piiuit.  EitiCed  by  T.  Bobwii,l  (ramwrlr  Sim),  r.I>P^ 
F.L.a.,*c  Tba  FiguTH  bj  J.  0.  Bomrbj,  P.L.B.,  J.  I>«  0.  Sanrby  r.I.fl.. 
J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.a.  F.Q.B.,  and  3.  E.  Sowuii.  3rd  sditlon,  aatlral* 
roTlBBd,  Kith  deuriptloiu  ot  all  the  nwiiiei  brtba  Bdiiur,  ud  1937  faU.u« 
Oalauml  riaUs.  IdIStoIi.  aU-Si.ofotb!  37U5>.lialtmarDou  1  aad  SIL^L 
urbdlB  mOTYHioo.  AJboIii  B9paru,5fl.eiioh,ex«iiitpart89,  DODtuiiiwaiilBdaa 
Co  the  nholii  work,  7>.  tM.    VolnniH  »ld  Hparatefr. 

ASnnplemeDt  totlis  third  editloD  ia  now  in  preparation.    Vol.  L  (ToL 
of  tbo  oompleU  work}  containing  order*  I.  tu  XL.,  hj  N.  R.  Bron,  al 


>w  rsadj,  17>.    Or  in  thm  part*,  St.  e 


^Uementary  Botanr.    By  Peray  Oroom,  M.A.  [Cantab,  at  OnnLL 
F.L.S.,  EumiDerinBoiuiTtaUu  Cnlrernl;  of  Oilord.    Wltb  179  Illnitrk>fl 


A  Classified  Cataloguf  ofSeleOtd  Works. 


I  liohiuon'a  Oaidaner'B  DloUcnary.    De««i1buig  the  FknU,  Fmlt«, 

lUid  TacflUbtM  dninblB  for  tha  Qudan,  mod  eipluofnfr  the  Temu  ind 

r  cnltlntian.    Ns*  edlUDii  (IBSS^,  miiiyl  b; 

d  D.  Dcmr,  Oartlot  dI  tba  BoUnio  Qardani, 


O.'H-  WriKbt,  Y^U. 
WtuKOii,    Debt  8i 


iSritlah  TunguB-Flon.    k  Cluaified  Text-book  ol  Hfcologj.    By 

"  '-mxkeUuhh.    WiLh  namsrou  DlBitntloiu.   t  toIil    PhI  Sio.7f.«<l.gvb. 

ISolanlst's  Fooket-Book.  B7  W.  It.  Haywud.  Contaiiiine  Uie 
IrutuJatl  aiDUf  Dommoq  nuni>.  Hil  or  ilBu&tioD,  ooloiiF,  iTrowtb,  Jkod  rlm»  of 
Howflrihg  of  kli  pUuiU.  UTftBgwl  in  4  t4.baUlstl  lorm-  Stb  oUitiDD,  rVTiMKl, 
wHb  »  now  Appondii,     Fcup.  Bto.  *t.  Si. 

■  Index  of  Britfah  Plants,  HOOTding  to  the  London  Catalof^e  (8lh 
ediliim).  inclndiiiK  tba  SnuuTnu  nHd  bj  the  prinF[{iiO  anUiarg, ui  slphnbelltiil 
lilt  a(  RisKUih  tuim« ;  kl<n  mlBTsniMi  to  the  lUuitntiaiuot  8jini.''> 'Rniti'h 
Bolonj'uiilBoiiIlitni'i'BiLtiiliKon.'  Bj  Robert TnrnbalL  Pkpot.Si.IIiI.  ^ 
cJoU..  3i. 
The  liondao  Cfttolofius  of  Brltlali  Pl&nta.  Port  L,  oontaining  the 
BritUb  PbuDOirm'*.  Vilicu,  RqniHtscxiu,  LraDpoi]lw^«i«.  Bela^inclluwan, 
lUnUaWHu.  uid  Chjuvnu.    Kb  editicin.    Itsiii;  Sto.  ed. ;  iiit«rleaFal,  la 


PHILOSOPHY. 


con'fl  NoTum  Orguanmaiid  AdTODoement  orLeoralDg,   Edited, 

with  Ko-.H,  b>-  J.  DevKf ,  U.A.    Small  put  tio.  St. 

Box's  Majiuat  ortheHiator;  ofPblloiopby,  lot  the  qm  ol  SlndBnts. 

~  '  B.  Belfort  Bu,  Editar  of  Kuit'i '  FrDlapimDa.'    Hmall  port  Sro.  Sa. 
Beikoley's  (Qeorgs)  Works,     Edited  bj  Qeoigo  SompMin.    With  » 

Biivrkphici)  lutrudnctlua  b;  tha  BJght  Hon.  i.  J.  Balfour,  U.P.    3  roll. 

Bmall  port  Bra.  5i.  euli. 
Oomte'i    Poattlvo    FhUoaaphr.       Truulated    and    Coadeoasd    bv 

Hamtt  Hivnin«a.    'VlWa  IntroducrUoii  b;  Fredrrio  Hu-riuD.   i  voli.  amaU 

poil  8tq.  Si.  fach. 


Draper's  (J.  W.)   A  HlrtoT?  of  tbe  Intelleotaal  Derelopmant  of 

rurops.    B>  John  WUlivD  0'ap«r,II.D..I.L.D.    A  ncwrditiQii.  Ihonoglily 
irlud  br  Ihij  Author,  wJIJj  [□fisi.       £  roll.    BduII  poiC  gio.  ^.  ntcb. 

Tftlokenborg'B  History  of  Modem  PbUoBopbr.     Tnuialatad  b; 

Profgiur  A-  C.  Anartmng.    Demr  Sto.  ISl 
Beeel'B  FhUotophy   of  Right   (QraDdlinUn    det    Thtloaophie  dei 

Raaliti).    TnuiUMd  bf  Bamael  W.  Djdi^  V.A,,  D.So..  PnraHOT  ot  UtuXmi 

PhllaKphr  ID  Qbosd'!  UniTBnitT.  Klngiton,  0*iil4a.    Ordnn  an.  Ti,  «4. 
Xanl'a  CrtUque  of  Puro  Beason.    Traeslated  b;  J.  U.  D.  MuUe- 

)Dbn.    Bmall  port  Era.  Si, 

—  Prolegomf na  aJid  Mslaphralcal  Foundations  of  Matui^l 

SelcDcc,    TnaiUtcd,  witb  Biocnphj  ud  Introloi'tioa,  bir  B.  Bniriirl  Bai. 
SmaU  port  Sro.  Si. 

notlnna,  Select  Worki  of,    TranaUled  trom  tbe  Greek  b;  Tbomas 

-Uilor.      With  as  iBtroUuiiUon   i»ii'-=-'—   ■' -  — -■ '  "— ■- 

F)otiDit!.    Bditvd  bj  O.  It,  a.  ll<s«d,  E 


A  ClastifiMi  Calalogut  cf  SiUiid  Wprk$, 


Innodaqtory  Uanoal.       I>Miinwtl 
-  "       Bj  ?.  Evlud.  1I.A„  InU.  BtAulM 

,    Tlh  odltion,  ran  ritteo  jtod  v    ' 


I 


ranrtj 

Intro- ^^ 


Logic :  An  Inlrodnaloij  Maaanl.     Crown  Sra.  4j.  M, 

Sohopenltauer.    On  the  Fourfold  Root  or  Uis  Piituilpls  of 

elcnt  REBton.  and  sn  the  WiU  In   Niture.     Tniulittnl  br    Mi 

HiUebrud.    BmiUl  po>t  Sio.  &•. 
Bsisyi.     Selected  and  TnnBUteJ.  vich  ft  Biognpbioal  __ 

■luBtlon  ami  Skoloh  of  biii  Pbll<M(>]>)i]',  bf  8-  BalFott  Bu.    Small  InM  Sro. 
Spdnoro'a  Chief  Worta.     Tranalnted,  with  Introdnction,  b;  B.  B.  U. 

Bl*f4>    1  Tola.    9null  pciit  Hvo.  5i,  oacb^ 

ECONOMICS    AND    FINANCE. 
The  Caae  against  BlmatalUsm.     B;  Sir  Eobert  Oiilen,  C.B.,  Lti-D.V 


Tho  Orowth  of  Capital.    Bj  it 


le  anthor.    Demy  Sto.  7».  M. 


Smith  (Adam).     Tha  Wealth  o(  Nations.     Edited  by  E.   Bellbrt 


The  History,  Prinolplea,  and  PraDtloe  of  BankJiig.      By  the  UU 
.   ..,  ^.>.     .   ■■  - -,_^  ronoBrlj  ZHroctPrima  OenBraJ  ll»n«(£arof  tlie  Looiloa 

mil.     New  cditidu,  fo.U«l  by  A.  B.  Miohie.  cf  tl,u  Howl   . 
Jluirair.    Z  roll,  uilll  pon  Bto.  ICW.  -  | 

SPORTS   AND   GAMES. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletlo  Bporta.    In  S  Tola.     Sm.  post  Snx  J 
3c.  ed.  udh.  * 

ToI.I.— Orinktt,hjHon.iBidB«r.B.l:7Me!toii.  Ldnn  Teimii,  1 , __ 

WUhflrfarcD.    TdDDii,  EukeU,  uid  FItbi,  bj  Jultu  Hantiill.  Ualor  Siwu^ 
»nd_Hov^J.  A,  TmL    GoU.  bi  W,  T.  UukiU.    BiKike/,  b;  F.  S.  CranreaT^  ^ 


Wilbnrfc 
dHiT 
Vol.  II. 


K.  bi  W,  T.  U 

I  BchlllDR.  bi 
>y  U.  widJ.  iLCobbstt. 


Balling,  by  K.  r.  V 

.  , ^,-^ dAWDrd  iLbd  Single  8tJrik« 

with  cbiipUrrt  oa  (juiutonlaff,  BKjoDflti  Ondnl,  StulUlali.  Walkint^-gtlak 
ntid  nmbnllB,  bf  O.  Q-  AUiiiwin.WlDii  tai  0.  Philliflpa.Wiillar.  WiuUina. 
hr  Wiltor  Amnlroua.    Fanoinir,  bi  H.  A.  CdIbjo™  Dodo. 

V(d.  IV.— Ungbr  n»tfaii)l,V  BiLTiT  VuuU.     AaoditiDa  Footbdl.  b> 
C,  W.  Aloock.     DaiebaU,  br  Stwton  Crauo.      Roim.lff-    ""-'■     n...i.-'     r 
OnrlltiH,  SkllUu,  tc..  br  O.  0.  KoCt  and  J.  U.  Walku. 

Vol,  v.— OrtllBg  uid  Atblutln,  b/  ^.  B.  tirUHn.     HkBliaf,  \,j  Don^tM  I 

Vol!  yi.— Fnutlcal  BoneinitDaliip,  iaolndlng  Biding  toT  LvUdi,  by  HT.  a.  I 

Ben,  V.O.  '         ^  ■ 

Vol.  VII.— Cimpisg  Ont,  by  A.  A,  Maodonnld.    Cuoelnfr,  bf  Dr.  J,  [ 

^Tol.  Vni.— OjbuimBim,  bi  A.  F.  Jcnkin.  Clnlj*,  bj  6.  T,  B.  Oobbott  an 
4,  F.  Joukla. 


Ma)or-G™Br»l  A.  W.  Drajton.  K.I1.A.S.,  mth  »  prpfm.  ,^    ...  ,.  .__ 

BiieaUU*,  bjr  'Borknl^j,'    Cbua.  b;  E.  F.  Greeii.  _  Draughli,  BickgniDDii 
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f  Boho'B  EaDdbook*  of  Chune*.    Keiv  edition.    In  2  toIb.     Small 

Blllianli,  vtth  Pool,  Pirriimidi,  uid  BnmltDr,  ))r 
■  ■         ■       —     -     -ponif, 

I  an,  bf  'StxktiBJ.' 

VoL  IL— ClKD  amn:  WhiM,  hT  Dr.  TiUUm  Poll,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
•Th*PliiloMnlirafWhln.-Ar.  ecLo' Whiit.br  B.r.Or«<>u  PiqDDt.KorU. 
Knchrn,  Uilqna,  luiil  rribbun.  h^  '  Barkele;,'  Poksr,  Loo.  Yiwt*t-nu. 
Nupoleoa,  Hsunzurkel,  PapB  Joui.  Ktwoidiktiaii,  Ao.  Ac,  far  BuUr-Wrv 

-  lIorphj'B   OUDes  or  Cbeaa.  being  tbe  Ualches  and  best  Qnmet 

SUred  bj  the  AnEeriohzi  ChAmpion,  with  aiTihtiut4)rj  luid  umlf  Lial  VDt«*  bj- 
,  LunonthiO,    WlthibDitMenoii  iLud  FoTtnutof  HDrphj.    Sm,  fotttro.it. 

.iBtauntona  CheaS'PIayer'B  Handbook.      A  Popoi&r  and  ScienUfiO 

-         iDlroaiictJilD  to  Ihs  Cuso.     WiA  DBiDcroiudiaemml.     it, 

—  Chess  PrariH.  A  Bupplornent  to  the  Cliess-plajRr's  Hand- 
Code' of  Chen  Lawi  ;  ud  t  Belnitiuii  of  Uorpbj'i  CJUDU.    gnuU  po^ro.!)'. 

—  Cheas -Player  B  Companion.  CoropriBing  a  TicatUe  00  (Mdi, 
Colloctinn  of  Hxtch  tliinH.  uiil  •  BetaotloD  of  Ociffiul  Profalemi.  With 
cohiimd  Fioaliipiow.    dmiill  pot  Sro.  Si. 

•lObeBS  Studies  and  Bnd-CtanieB.     In  Two  Parts.      Pait  I.   ChcH 


ElnU   00  Billiards.      B7  i.   P.   Buchanan.      DlaBtrftted  with  36 

DiBgnuiu.    Oroiiii  8»0.  3i.  Sd.  ^^ 

JKurgee's  Qulde  to  the  Oame  of  Draughts.     With  Ciitical  Sitna- 

tioai.    aeTi»d,inthAdilitioB»lPUionlh*Kod8n]OpeBmiti,bj/,  \.KM.r, 
Bditorof 'Tha  lutamituiii^  Dnaght  Uigk^BO.'    Icil  F.'liiion.   Oowb  Bio. 


Half-HouTB  with  an  Old  Golfer: 

Cslamo  Oomnta.    With  M  tUiulnCioi 
Lnondj.    CtoubBto.  3i.  ivl. 

BoboolB   and   Ifasten  of  Fence,   troin   the   Middle  Ages  to   the 
Righdiflntti  Ototon.     With  a  flketcb  of  tho  DtTelopniDnt  ol  the  Atl  of 

Ymaag  Art  durinf  thjit  Fotioil.    Bj  Emrton  Cutla,  ll.A.    With  BBBuroiu 
lUnitntlDni.    ted  edition.    Bioiil  pott  Dtd.  di. 


itlDaiMdns  as  an  Art  and  Paitime.    With  40  (nll-paee  iiltulrationB 
IroB  UIo.    B;  Edmrd  Scott.    Crewa  Sto.  fc. 


JO  A  Clasu&ed  Catalogiu  of  StUdtd  n^Mts. 

THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SKRIBS. 

HANDBOOKS   OP   ATHLETIC    GAMES. 
The  odIt  Series  lamed  &t  a  modera,te  piica,  br  ^Tritera  «rlio  a 
the  flrat  rank  In  their  resinctlva  depu-tmenta. 

•  Tlio  Iwit  iiistnti^tioii  on  g^mvi  and  eportj  b;  tbe  best  nsthoritiea,  at  the 
pricei,'— Cir/oTil  Mugfitinr. 

anali  Br>.  datb,  Illtinratsd.    Pi^c 


Crioket 


I  the   Hon.  and  Bev. 


Lavm   TennlB.     By   H.  W.   W. 

WiLBERroDci.     With  a  Cluk;lsi  for 
LadiaSf  bj  Mrr.  BiLLTian. 
Tramla  and  Saoketa  and  PlTes. 

BjJrI.U»MiKBllALI,»UJDrJ.BPKBB. 

Golf.    By  W.T.  LiNHiin.1.. 
Eowlng  and  SouUlog.    By  W.B. 

8aaing.By'E,F.ENtottT.dbl.vol.2i. 
Snlmmlng.    By  Martin  and  J. 
KaMtee  Oonnarf. 

og  out.    By  A.  A.  MiCDON- 

Donble  Tol.    2*. 

~'-j  Dc.  J.  D.  Hat«ar». 


I 


Mountaineering.    By  Dr.  Cutai/E 


CyoUng.  ByH.H.GBnnH,L.A.C., 

N.O.P..  C.T.O.     With  a  Chapter  lor 
l.Adie>,  bf  Ki»  Aober  Wood. 
Fenolcg.    By  H.A.  Coi.HOfiBDi;NN. 


WreetUng.     By  Wu-ns  i 

aTaono  ('Croai-bitttookBr' 

Broadsword     and      Stnglei 

Br  R.  fl.  A.,t.asoii.Wni»  aaj  C.  Pi 

aymoMtloi.     By    A.    F.    Jkveoi. 

Donblr  Tol.  Sr. 

Oymnaallo  Com^UtJon  and  i]li«. 
play  Exenlses.      Compiled  l^H 
F.fiair  "         T| 

Indian  Clubs.    By  G.  T.  B;  CoM 
B.TT,maA.F.J«r.K.  "^ 

Dumb-bells.    By  P.  OBAf.  fl 

Football  —  Bugby    Osmtt.      Bf 

Football— Assoolatjon  Owam.  ^ 

G.  W.  Alcoci.    ReiiwI  BditMO. 

Hookey.     By   F,    S.    Ckeswux. 

(In  Paper  CoTM,  6d.) 
BkBtlng.      By     Douoi^s      AniMO. 
WiUi  a  Chapter  [or  Isdlea^  by  Him  U. 
OBaiTitAii,  and  a  Chapter  <m  Snead 
Skalinit.bT  a  Fen  Skater.   DbL*3!sk 

Baseball.  By  Nkwton  Ciuiir. 
Rounders,  Fleldball.  Bowli, 

QuoitH,    Curling,    Skittles,    ««. 

B,  J.  M.  WiLua  and  C.  C  M<m. 
Dancing.       By    EowasD    Scon. 


0.  cloUi,  Illuatnted. 


Wblrt.    By  Dr.Wii.  Polk,  F.RS. 

SoloWhiat   ByBoBSBTF.OBEEH. 
BilllardB.    With  Chapleia  on  Pool, 

Pynunld>,  and  finookor.      Bt  Hajor- 

(inn.  A.  W.  Dkatsob,  F.a.A.8.     With 

a  PrBtaoB  bj  W.  J,  PoiiU. 
Chesa.    By  Bobebt  F.  Gbeen. 
The  Two-Move  Cheaa  Problem. 

Bj  B.  a.  Lawb. 
OhDBS  OpBDlDgB.   By  I.  QcNSBEBa. 

DrauchU  and  Baokgunmon. 


Dominoea  and  SoUtolre. 

By  ■  BamiAT.' 
BSdque  and  Ciibbas*. 

Bj  ■  BaaimiT.' 
EoartA  and  Enetura. 


Piquet  and  Bublooa  Plaiiat 

Dj'BEBaii.iT.- 
Sfcat.     By  LoDis  Dibhi. 

•.'  A  Skat  Hooring-boolt.     _ 

Bound  Qames.  inolndinir   Pnk 

NapolBor    '—   *"—  -  —  "  - 
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FICTION. 

{Bee  aUo  'Standard  Booki.') 
BISmBon's  Ante  trad  the  Tliher  Lude.      Trutalated  tram   the 

NorM  with  >n  lotrodnrtion  Yij  W,  rf.  Low,  M.4.    Small  port  8to.  St.  M, 
Bnmey'B  Evelina;  or,  The  Hietory  ot  a.  Yonng  L»dy»  Entr»Dcc 
tho  World.    Bi  FrucHi  Bnrnaf  (Mm*.  D'ArbUj).    With  m  Intrwlao. 
ud  Rote*  br  A.  R>  BIII11.    acCKlt  pnt  Sio.  Si.  Stt. 
CeoiUft.    3  Tolfl.  im&lt  post  8to.  St.  6d.  each. 
'CemntM'  OalAtea.      A  PftBtoral  Bom&nee.     Translated  from  tLo 
fljanWlbya  W.  J.  Q/IL    Snuill  port  e.o.  5<.  M. 

Eiemplary  HovelB.    TranBlated  bom  tlie  Spanish  by  Wftltei' 

E.  Eellr.    SmM  port  Bro.  3i,  ftd. 

Don  Quixote  da  la  Hanoha.   Uott«iii'e  Ttsnslation,  Teviied. 

Willi  Lockhart'i  Life  tnd  Koto.    1  ToU  inuU  port  8to.  Si.  M.  «ob. 

dasslo  TftiM,  ooDtsJaiog  RmmIw,  Timt  oI  Wakefield,  OaUiTer'a 

TnT«]i,ud'n»S«Dtiiiii!ntel  JoarnsT.    SouU  port  Sro.  3i.  Sd. 
D«  BtMl'a  OorlDiiB  or  Italy.    Bj  Haiiame  de  Stael.    Tnuulated  bj 

Bmily  Baldwla  ud  FiuiUu  l^rirar.    Bmall  port  Sio.  Sa.  M. 
Xbera'  Bgyptlaii  Princess.   An  Hutorioal  Norel.    By  Oeorge  Eben- 

Ttmilkted  by  B.  B.  Bnchbcim .    BouU  po<t  Sia.  3>.  fid. 

■dmoDcU  (Ura.)     Amygdala.    A  Story  ot  the  French  lUTolalion, 

!l.  M.  net. 

Tletdlog's  Advenlurea  of  Joaaph  Andrews  and  Hla  Friend  Mr. 
'  briham  Adimi.    Wicfa  Cmikihuik'i  ninitnilraiii!.    Hi.  Bd. 
—  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling.      Itoscoo'e  Edition, 
ith  aeari;e  Cmikiluali's  lUuitnUau.    X  roli.  •bikII  poil.  «>o,  3i.  Oil.  ncli. 
-~  Amelia,     ninatraited  by  George  Cioiluhatik.     Gi. 
am  (Thoo.)     DUbonoured.    61. 
OU  Bias,  tlM  AdTsntures  ot.    TraneUled  by  SmoUeU.    Ulnstratcd 

tl7  Smiika  uid  Cmifcilaiik.    SdhU  poat  Bto,  Ki. 
Eauff'i  Tales.    The  CaraTan— The  Sheik  ot  Aleiandria— The  Inn 

ths  SiKwl    Tmuktdd  by  B.  MondsL    Bmoll  port  9ro.  St.  <M. 
Hawthorne's  Tales,    i  vols.     Small  post  8to,  3i.  6<j.  eaeh. 

l&naim's  Tales,    The  Berapion  Brethren.    Translated  by  Ueul.- 
Cot.  BwinR.    1  toll.    BduU  port  Sro,  Sl  M.  noh. 
Holnut  (W.  S.)    Olympla's  JoomaL     Crown  810.  St,  6d. 
Hanaonl.      Tha   Betnthed.      By   Alesaandro    UuiMiil,      With 

Woodnt  nioftntioBi     Siull  port  Std,  5i, 

Ponshkln'i  Prou  Talaa.    IVanshtted  from  tbe  Bnuian  by  T.  Eeane. 

— " -Trt  8TO.  »t  M. 

Bodarkik  Bandom.    With  Orniksbank'i  QltutrationB  and 

EUbUogmpkr.    Bmkll  port  Sio.  Ki.  M. 

-  Peregrine  PkiUe.    With  Cmikshank'a  lUiuttations.    3  Tola. 

SbiU  port  Sro.  3i.  Od,  Mch. 

Humphry  CUnker.     With  Cruikihank's  IDnttrBtious.    8mal! 

8t«ele  (Un,  A.  C.)    Lesfala.     A  Study  io  one  volnme.     6f. 
Bttnde  (J.)    The  Buohfaola  Family.     Sketches  ol  Berlin  Life.    By 
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SUnda  (J.)    The  Bnobtioli  Fsmlly.    BMOnd  Part.    FopolAr  editian. 

Plotan  iKHirdi,  ti. 

'  The   BnohholfM  In   Italy.      Ttkodftled    (mm    the   S7tli 

sattioo  of  lh»  aticiital  bj  Burist  F.  Povfll.    Crown  Sto.  <?latb,  3i. 

Frau  WlibeLmlne.     Being  tbe  ConolnsioD  of  ■  Tbs  Boehbol) 

nuBilT.-    TiuikUd  b;  Huriut  F.  VavtXL    Crown  3to.  clolh.  3s. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 


Ajiderasn  {Hbdk  ChrisUaD).    Fotrjr  Talea  and  Skstohea. 

■i  hj  C.  C,  FoMhej',  H.  Wurd,  4.  Plraimr,  ftc.    With  DnmEr 

Uoni  bf  Otto  Sp^pkWr  ud  otben.    Tlh  Uioimuiil.    Crown  Sra.; 

-  Talea   for   CliUdreQ.     With   48  Inll-psge   Illnstrsttona   bi 

'  ~  mini]  Xngmnogt  on  1TDod  bj  W.  Thoiasj.     I3th  tbouia  J 

Danish  Lagenda  and  Fairy  Tale*. 

Oriirinnl  by  O*roliiio  Fawbor.    With  n  Sbort  Lid 
Wood  KD^nviriKs,  chii*flj  bj  Foni|{D  Irtiiitfl.    Sou 

Sdgewortli's  Stories  for  Children.  With  8  DliutnitiODB  b;  L.  Speed. 


edition 
Flzle:   and  the  HUl- House  Form.     niuBtratcd   by  Ji 

CmlsnhaKl  and  FlortDM  M.  Ooopei.    Sndeaition.    Crown  9ro,  3«, 
Qatty'a  Parables  ft-om  Nature.    With  Notes  on  the  Natural  Hintoi 

indnnmerom  (nU-pi«B  Illnntnitinns  by  W.  HoltaRn  Hunt 

J.  TennieU  i.  Wolf,  and  otber  moinent  irtiilt.    Ocuplete 

Moinoir  bj  J.  H.  Bwine,    CWwn  8™,  S>. 

Oduf  EciTiDS.    Illutnled.    3  roU.    Fonp.  ixa.  papei 

or  bonnd  in  1  loL  oloth,  3i, 
QiimmB  Gammer  Orethet;  or,  Gtemian   Fairy  T&les  and  Popt 

SloriM,  oonliuniiur  i2  *'»'rj'  Tiies,     TrwiiIntBd  by  Bdenr  T^ylr- 

naiui^ronji  Woodcnta  after  Qeor^  Cruilubitnk  iui4  Lndwig  Otimn 
Tales.     With  tbe  Kotes  of  the  Origiaal.     Tracstated  by  Hf&~ 

A.  Hunt.  With  IntrodiuCion  b;  Andrew  LMig.  U.A.    1  Tolg.    S>.  Od.  ewtu 
Han^d  the  Ylldng.     A  Book  toi  Boyg.     By  Capt.  Chaflea  ToQUg. 


With  lUutrfttiDu  b;  J.  Wiliii 

Btowe's  Unole  Tom's  Cabia 

tmdnctorj  Bctnikrln  bf  Ker.  J 


Cnxn  Sto.  S-, 

Life  among  the  Lowly.     With  In- 

mui.     Wilb  e  Inll-pnge  UliutrBtiaD 


TUB  Wide,  Wide  World.   A  Story.    Bj  Eliiabeth  Wetherell. 
UdqIs  Peter'i  Blddla.    By  Ella  K.  Sandeti.    BlaBtrated  by 


CAPT.   MARRYAT'S   BOOKS   FOR    BOYS. 

Vniftmn  niiuirMei  Edition.     Small  pott  6vo.  St.  64.  eocA. 
The  Bettlara  In  OuuMla. 


Poor  Jaok. 

The  HisBlon ;  or,  Scenes  In  Africa. 
The  Pirate,  and  Three  Cutten. 
Peter  Blmpi'). 


The  PrlTBteemnan. 
Maatanoao  Read;. 
Idldshlpman  Easy. 


A  Omtt^  auabgiu  ^  StUtlii  WerU. 


MRS.   SWING'S   BOOKS. 

Uniform  Edition,  in  9  volt. 

'  We  uid  The  World.  A  BUjtj  for  Boyi.  Br  Ihs  late  JutisDa 
HonliD  e*lD{|.    With  7  UlanntiDDi  b;  W.  L.  JaniH.    JU  Ldiciun.    3>. 

A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing;  or,  Some  FasBagea  in  the  Lite  olaa 
Onl;  San.    With  U  ninitntloiubT  H.  AUinehun.    18lh«litiaii.    St. 

Ifrs.  OrertfaewBj'B  Kamembranoea.  lUtiBtnited  with  0  fine  lull. 
imm  F-axn-riogi  bj  Pwiqiucr.  and  FiDntUpieoe  bj  Wolf,    <ith  nlitlon.    3i. 

81i  to  Sixteen  ^  A  HXoty  lor  OirU.    With  10  IllnBtratiana  b;  Ma. 
Jan  of  the  WlndmUl :  a  Stoiy  of  the  Plains.    With  11  lUnutralioua 

b;  Mf.  Alllnirbnta.    Mh«dltiaa.    3m. 
A  Great  Emergenoy,     A  veiy  Ill-tempered  Family — Our  Field — 

Mulunc  Libenlll;.    WHh  i  lUnilntUiDg.    3rd  gdilkm.    3>. 
UeloUor'i  Dream.    The   Blaokbird'i   Neat— FriedriDh'a  Ballad— A 

sit  oi  lireeo—Montiimr  tb«  TUoonnfi  IMmicI— Thn  Tev  lu*  OhmtB-A 

Bid  HAblt_A  Happ;  FuoUj.    With  B  lUnftntlons  b;  Gorduo  Bnwne.    Tib 


._j-B«i]i 
p.  Iflmo.  ■• 


I'S. 


BwUsDd.    lUiutntvd  b;  Oeoisa  CnibhuilE.   Kb  «; 


kTHE    SHILLING  SEJ5IES. 
Fcap,  ilo.  double  folumiu,  lUutlfutfil,  In.  each. 
Ewlns'B  Uelohlor'a  Dream,  and  other  TaI^i. 
-  A  Plat  Iron  for  a  Farthing, 
-  SU  Ui  Sixteen. 
^  We  and  the  World. 

Mrs,  Overtbeway'B  Bamembranoea, 

Jan  of  the  Windmill. 

A  Oroat  Bmergenc;.  and  other  Tulrs. 

-. — ~  The  Browniea.  and  other  Talea. 

Hra.  Oattj's  Parable*  troro  Nature,  Two  Setiei,  eatih  It. 
Idas  Proctar'B  Legenda  and  IijtIcs.  Two  Scries,  euih  If 
"  filh   la   Itlostration*  I 


Buni«a«j.    B^  noi»  8b«B,  Aulbur 
knderBSD'a  Tale*.    Translaled  b;  Caroline  Feaehi 


34  A  Clussified  Cuiahf^e  if&IeciedlVprks. 

ROYAL  NAVY  HANDBOOKS,  i 

BDITBD  BY 

COMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON,   R.N. 

Profusely  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  5^.  each. 

Now  Ready. 

1.  .NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION.     By  Admiral    Sir  R.  Visey 

Hamilton.  G.CE    With  PortraiU  and  other  lUuBtratkms. 

2.  THE  MECHANISM  OF  MEN-OF-WAR.     By  Fleet-Engineer 

Reginald  C.  Oldknow,  R.N.    With  61  Ilhistrations.  i 

3.  TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO-VESSELS.      By  Llcutcnam 

G.  E.  Armstrong,  late  R.N.    With  53  Illustrations.  ^ 

4.  NAVAL  GUNNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Fight'nK 

Equipment  of  a  Man-of-War.     By  Captain  H.  Garbktt,  R.N.    Wu 
125  niustrations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  freparaii&n, 

5.  THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING   OF    OFFICERS   AND 

MEN  OF  THE  ROYAY  NAVY  AND  THE   ROYAL   MARINES. 

By  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Allen,  late  R.N. 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  COM- 

MERGE.     By  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  R.N. 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

10.  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

11.  NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

12.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

'Commander  Robinson,  whose  aWe  work,  "The  British  Fleet,"  was  retnewed  in  these 
columns  m  November,  1894,  has  now  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  series  of  handbooks,  t»A 
of  which  will  deal  with  one  particular  subject  connected  witn  that  great  creatioa,  the  RovaJ 
Na\'y.  Our  national  literature  has  certainly  lacked  much  in  this  respect.  Such  books  v 
have  heretofore  been  produced  have  almost  invariably  beoi)  of  a  charactar  too  sciaMiiAe  and 
technical  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  general  public.  l*he  series  now  being  issued  is  intended  (o 
obviate  this  defect,  and  when  completed  u  ill  form  a  description,  bodi  historical ikiKl  acnud,  of  tlM 
Royal  Navy,  which  will  not  only  be  of  use  to  the  professional  stnden^  but  also  be  of  ioteRSt 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  and  eniciency  of  the  Navy.' — Broad  Arrv», 

'The  series  of  naval  handbooks  edited  by  Commander  Robinson  has  made  a  most  kopdal 
beginning,  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the  growing  popular  demand  for  iofonnatkn 
in  regard  to  the  Navy,  on  which  tne  national  existence  depends.'—  Timet, 

'Messrs.  Bell's  series  of  "Royal  Navy  Handbooks*'  promises  to  be  a  vciy  sncce^rful 
enterprise.  They  are  practical  and  definitely  infonaative,  and,  thao^  meant  Ux  the  UMof 
rersons  closely  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  they  are  not  so  discouragingly  technical  as  K 
r>c  useless  to  the  lay  seeker  after  knowledge.' — BpokmtW 


A  C/ast(/ifJ  Catahpie  of  Sekctti  Worki. 


I  BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

StluatratcO  Aoiioarapba  in  UaiiDB  Slse. 

GLEESON    WHITE    and    E.    F.    STRANGE. 
In  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  crown  ftvo.   i/,  6d.  each. 

Already  Published. 
CANTERBURY.      By  Hartley  WithusI     and  Edition,   reviMd. 

,3G  IHustralioiM. 
SALISBUKY.    By  Glbeson  White,    and  Edition,  tevued. 

50  lUustralions. 
CHESTER-     By  Chaeiju  Hiatt.    24  niustrjUions. 
ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.      iS  llluslsilions. 
OXFORD.     By  Re»,  Percy  Dkarmsr,  M.A.     34  Illuunliom. 
£X£TEK.    By  Pmcy  Adi'I.KMJAW,  B.A.     3S  IHuslraUons. 
WINCHESTER.     By  P.  W.  Suu.itANT.     Jo  Illuslr.iiooi. 
NORWICH.     By  C  H.  B.  yoBSSBLi-.     38  IllusUatlwis. 
LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Cufion.    4a  IllusttatiDni. 
PETERBOKOUGH.    B^  R«v.  W.  D.  SwittiiNC.     $■  lUuilratiaiis. 
HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hucii  Fishsk.     34  llluslnuiuns. 
In  the  Press. 
LINCOLN.     By  A.  B.  Kgkdrick,  BA. 
DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Btgatb. 
GLOUCESTER.     By  H,  I.  L.  MASSIi. 

-      -     -    CITONBStlCK.  aA. 


YORK.     By  A,  Clci 

Pnfartnit. 
WELLS.  ByRcv,  PmcvDmimw,  M.A.        ELY.    By  T 
ST,  DAVltl'S.    By  Philip  fiomaK.  WOKCESTtn.    ay  1 

EOUmw&LU    lly  t(».  AnTMUK  Dihock. 
CHICHESTER,  CARLISLE.  ST,  PAUL'S. 

ST-  ALBANS.  RIPON. 
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NEtV  AND   FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES   OF 

BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 

THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  A  New  Edition, 
edited  by  Temple  Scott,  ^ith  an  Ihtroduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lbcky,  M.P.    In  about  ten  volumes.     31.  6t/.  each. 

'  An  adequate  edition  of  Swift— the  whole^  of  Swift,  and  nothing;  but  §wift — has  long  bees 
one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  students  of  English  literature.  ....  Mr.  TempJe  Scott  may  vd 
be  congratulated  on  his  skill  and  judgment  as  a  commentator.' — AtketuKUfn, 

'  From  the  specimen  now  before  us  we  may  safely  predict  that  Mr.  Temple  Scott  wiO  evflf 
distance  both  Roscoe  and  Swift.     He  deserves  the  latitude  of  all  lovers  of  literatuic  for  n**'^ 

Swift  again  to  make  his  bow  to  the  world  in  so  satisfactory  and  complete  a  frarb.' Mmmcknin 

CMardian, 

'  The  re-issoe  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Bohn's  Libraries,  and  promises  to  be  by  far  the  bhmI 
valuable  edition  of  Swift's  works  yet  published.'— /'a// iVa//C<ur//r. 

Vol.  I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  and  other  euif 
woiks.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Biographical  Introduction  hj 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile. 

Vol.  II.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.  A.  With  i 
Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vol.  III. — ^Writin^  on  Religion  and  the  Church.  Edited  by  Temple 
Scott.     With  a  portrait  in  photogravure  after  Jervas.  [fn  tig  press. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Edited 
by  George  Sampson.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by  the  R%ht  Hoo. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.     3  vols.     $s,  each.  [  y^i,  I  reodj. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNGS.  Metrically  translated  from  the  OM 
German  Text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To 
which  is  prefixed  the  Essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.   51* 

LELAND'S  ITINERARY.  Edited  by  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.  In 
several  volumes.  [Preparing. 

GASPARY'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  Translated 
by  Hermann  Oelsner,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.  \^Preptaing. 

MOTLEY'S   HISTORY  of  the   RISE  of  the  DUTCH   REPUBLIC 

With  Introduction  by  Moncure  D.  ConWay,  and  Portrait  of  Motley.     3  vol*. 
31.  6d.  each. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  SEDAN  ;  The  Downfidl  of  the  Second  Empire, 
August-September,  1870.  By  George  Hooper,  Author  of  '  Waterloo ;  the 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.'  With 
General  Map  and  Six  Plans  of  Battle.    New  Edition*    31.  6d. 

COLLIER'S  ANNALS    OF   THE    STAGE   TO  THE    RESTORA- 

TION.    By  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  In  the  press, 

COLLIER'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETRY  TO 
THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    3  vols.  iPrtparins- 


BOHN'S    LIBRARIESI 

1847-1897. 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Publication. 


THK  inauguralion  of  this  series  of  copyright  works  wai  the  first 
atlempl  on  the  part  of  English  publishers  lo  provide  good 
literature  at  a  low  price.  It  was  commenced  in  1847  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Bohn  with  the  issue  of  his  STANDARD  Library,  which  comisled 
of  reprints  and  translations  of  the  classical  literature  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  success  which  attended  iliis  was 
so  great  that  Mr.  Bohn  was  encouraged  to  extend  the  field,  and  he  { 
started  the  various  'Libraries'  known  as  THE  SCIGNTinc,  Thb  ' 
Illustrated,  The  Classical,  The  Antiquarian,  &c-  In  every 
case  the  works  were  admirably  printed  on  good  paper,  and  furnished 
with  illustrations,  portraits,  and  maps  of  the  highest  quality.  So 
important  an  influence  has  this  series  obtained  in  the  advancement  of 
English  education,  that  there  is  hardly  a  library,  public  or  private, 
the  nucleus  of  which  is  not  founded  in  '  Bohn.'  I 

THOMAS  CARLYLE  said  of  it :  '/  ifiy  say,  in  regard  U  all 
manner  of  Scoikt,  BOHt^'s  Publication  ^kaiss  is  the  lue/ullett  thing 
I  kti'Tv;'  and  his  friend  EMERSON  recognised  Its  admirable 
purpose  when  he  said:  '  The  traHslations  (i/"  BOHN's  LIBRARY  have 
done  for  Hierature  ■s/hat  railroads  haz-e  done  for  infernal  tnlerttrurte,' 

In  1S64  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  acquired  the  series,  and  from  time  1 
to  lime  added  new  works,  until  to-day  it  includes  over  770  volumes  in  J 
all  departments  of  literature,  art,  and  science.  With  the  progress  of  | 
scholarship  and  research,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  foimd  that  new  I 
editions  and  new  translations  were  necessary,  and  these  they  liove  ] 
initiated,  with  the  result  that  Uohn's  Libraries  are  unrivalled  for  I 
accuracy  of  text.  As  for  the  editorial  work,  the  chief  literary  or^^n  ] 
of  America— the  New  York  CRITIC — considers  'Ike  Imprint  of  1 
Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  0/ good  editing:  I 

Within  late  years  the  publishers  have  so  far  improved  the  paper, 
printing,  and  binding,  that  the  volumes  form  handsome  as  well  aa    \ 
triTrl'''  additions  ta  cvciy  library.  g 


'  An  important  body  o^  dieap  iiteratnre,  for  wiuch  every  liTing  wodcer  in  lid 
country  who  draws  stresigth  from  the  past  has  reason  to  be  graicfiul' 

Ptofesacn  HsmtY  MAkld. 

*  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  still  enerf^etically  pursuing  their  task  of  addix^  to 
and  improving  the  famous  series  of  Bohn's  Libraries,  which  Thomas  Carlyle  pro- 
nounoed  to  be  "  the  uscfullest  thing  I  know,"  and  are  .  .  .  constantly  addisg  to 
the  Libraries,  in  the  new  and  certainly  pleasanter  form,  reprints  of  Standsm) 
Works  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without.' — Mr.  Frederic  Harrisos 
in  the  DdUy  QhrmUU,  ■ • 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 
ECCLESL^STICAL  LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY   . 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY   . 
SPORTS  AND  GAMES. 
CLASSICAL  LIBRARY  . 
COLLEGIATE  SERIES. 
SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE 
REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
NOVELISTS'  LIBRARY 
ARTISTS'  LIBRARY      . 
CHEAP  SERIES      . 


861 
23 
21 
16 
36 
76 
16 

107 
ID 
44 
5 
SO 
17 
ID 
56 


SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  STANDARD  WORKS    31 


VOLDMBS. 
VOLUMKS. 

Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 

VOLUBfES. 

Volumes, 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 
Volumes. 


*  Messrs.  Bdl  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  repotalkn  d 
*•  Bohn's  Libraries."' — Guardian, 

*  Fhe  imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guaranty  of  good  editing.' 

'This  new  and  attractive  form  in  which  the  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standanl 
Library  are  being  issued  is  not  meant  to  bide  either  indifference  in  the  selection  of 
books  mduded  in  this  wdl-known  series,  or  cardessness  in  the  editing.' 

SU  Jameses  Gamtk, 

*  Messrs.  Dell  &  Sons  afe  making  constant  additions  of  an  eminently  accept:U)Ie 
character  to  '*  Bohn's  Libraries.  "'^^/^/«<ptf»f. 

*  The  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes  of  i^'hich  the  set  consists  form  a 
collection  of  literature  which,  for  general  usefulness  and  convenience,  is  quitfi 
unequalled  ;  and  in  their  new  form  this  convenience  is  decidedly  increased.' 

Naiionai  O^strur, 


I 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 

THE  BOOKS  CONTAINED  IN 

BOHN'S    LIBRARIES. 


'1  VolorofiB,  Small  Port  8to.  olotb. 
Camphte  DttaiU4  Catalogue  will  be  sent  e 


Prica  £164  fls. 
I  applkalitm. 


iddtson'l  World.     IS  *o1s.     y.  W. 
Aescbyhii,    Vene  Tmu.  by  Anna 

Swnnwicll.     $1. 
I'rc.'^i-  Tnns.  hy  T.  A.   Buckley. 

31.  6rf. 
Agaaals    ft    Gould's    Compirative 

PhysioioCT-     S'- 
Alflerf'B  Tiagetliei.    Tniu.  bj  Boir> 

ring,     a  vQli,     y,  W.  tach. 
AJford'a   Queen's   Englbh.     \s.  sod 

II.  6,/. 
AJlen'i  B»tlle»  of  the  British  Navy. 

9  vols.     5!,  each. 

C.  D.  Yonge,     71.  b4. 
Andaraen't  Dunish  Talei.     Truix. 

by  Caroline  Peaihry.     y. 
Antoiilnua(MaicusAuiclius].  Trans. 

by  Ocoige  Lang.     3).  6rf. 
ApoUonlni  miodlus.      The  Argo- 

luinLica.  Trans.  LyE.  RColmdgc.  51. 
ApnleluB,  The  Works  of.     5f. 
irioito's  OtlanJo  Furio-o.      Trani. 

by  W.  S.  Rose     1  vols.     51.  eath. 
~  WophaneB,      Trons.    by    W.   J. 


vols.     S'. 


acK 


>  Walks.    5  vols.   $/.  MGh 

31.  6ii.  Ciicb. 
"  Anlan.  Trani.by  E.J.  Chinaock.  51 
Ascham's   Scholemaster.     (J.  E.  B 

Bacon's  Essays  uid  HislcuicfttWorkt, 
""■y.    W. ;    Essays,    u.    and    11.   firf. ; 
novum  Oiganura,  and  AdvanccnicDl 


Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Feasiinlry. 

By  R..lBrt  BflL     31,  6rf. 
BaM'R  Lesicon  tolhe Cieeic Test. 
Box's  Mnniul  or  the  History  of  Fhilo. 

iO[.l.y.     y. 
Beaumont   and    Fletehsr.      Le^h 

IlimrsS^Wlionv     31.  6rf, 

Bechateln'a    Caee    and     ChsmbcT 

Biril^    51. 
Bflokmana'a   Uistory  of  Inventions 

a  vols,    31,  6J.  each. 
Bede's  Ecdc^iuliul  History  amd  tii« 

A.S.  Chronicle.     %<. 
BeU  (Sir  C.)  On  ihe  Hand.     51. 

Anatomy  oE  EipreisTon.     y. 

BenUcT**  Pbslaris.    5^. 
Berkeler'a  Works.  (Sampson.)  \Vlth 

Introduction   by   Right   Hon.   A.    I. 

itilfour,  M.P.    3  roll.  {  n>/.  t  nai^r. 
Bji^mioD'i  Anie  and  The  F%hct  Xaa^ 

sie.    Trans,  by  W.  11.  Low.     31.  6rf. 
Blalr'a  Chronological  Tablet      tor. 

Index  of  Dates.     3  vols.     51.  each. 
Bleek'a    Inlioduclian    to    the    Old 

Boethlui'  ConsoUiion  of  Philosophy, 

Bohn'a  Dictionary  «f  Foclical  Qunta- 


(Croker.)    s  vols.    aot. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  3  vols. 
51;  each. 

Bremer*a  Works.  Trans,  by  Maiy 
Howitt    4  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 

BridgewBter  Treatises.  9  vols.  Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink  (a  Ten).  Early  English  liteia- 
ture.    3  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

Five   Lectures  on  Shakespeare. 

31.  6d, 

Browne*8  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3 
vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Buchanan's  Dictionary  of  Scientific 
Terms.    6s. 

Buokland's  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
2  vols.    151. 

Burke*s  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 
31.  6d.  each.  The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  is.  and  is.  6d.  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,     is. 

Life,  by  Sir  James  Prior,    y.  6d, 

Bumey's  Evelina.  31.  dd.  Cecilia, 
a  vols.0  y.  6d,  each. 

Bums*  Life  by  Lockhart.  Revised 
by  W.  Scott  Douglas,     y,  6d, 

Bum*s  Ancient  Rome.     7s,  6d, 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
(A.  R.  Shilleto.)  3  vols.   y.  6d,  each. 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  and 
Sermons.     3^.  6a. 

Butler*s  Hudibras.    5^.;  or  2  vols., 

y.  each. 

Caesar.    Trans,  by  W.  A.  M  *Devitte. 

Camoens'  Lusiad.  Mickle's  Trans- 
lation, revised,     y.  6d, 

Carafas  (The)  of  Maddaloni.  By 
Alfred  dc  Reuraont     3^.  6d. 

Carpenter's  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
h^-  Vegetable  Physiology,  6s,  Animal 
Physiology,  6s, 

Carrel's  Counter  Revolution  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.    y,  6d, 

Cattermole's  Evenings  at  Haddon 
HalL     y, 

Catullus  and  TibuUus.  Trans,  by 
W.  K.  KeUy.    y, 

Cellini's  Memoirs.   (Roscoe.)  3s.  6d. 


0«nrantea'Bzemp|jury Novels.  TnuL 


3». 


teax's  JtaaL 
6dL  each, 
by   G.  W.  J. 


by  W.  K.  KeUy. 
— >  Don  Quizole. 

revised.    2  vols. 
Galatea. 

GylL    y.6d. 

Chalmers  On  Man.     5^. 

Ohannlng'8  The  Perfect  Ufc    u 

and  xj;  6d. 

Chauoer^s  Works.  Bell's  Editko, 
revised  by  SkeaL   4  vols.   3f.6dLeadL 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.     hf  J. 

LdwenthaL     5^. 

Chevreul  on  Colour.     5^.  and  yx.  6d. 

Chilllngworth'B  The  Religiaa  of 
Protestants,    y,  6<L 

China:    Pictorial,    Descriptive,  and 

Historical.    5r. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cnisades.    5s; 
Cicero's  Works.     Trans,  by  Prot  C 

D.Yonge  and  others.  7  vols.  5r.eidL 

z  voL,  y,  6d. 
Friendship  and  Old  Aire.     v.  and 

IS.  6d.  ^ 

Clark's  Heraldry.       (Planch^.)    $1. 

and  ly. 

Classic  Tales.     3^.  6d. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.     (Ashe.) 

6  vols.    3r.  6d.  each. 

Comte's  PhUosophy  of  the  Sdenoes. 

(G.  H.  Lewei)    5*. 
Positive    Philosophy.       (Harriet 

Martineau.)    3  vols.     ^r.  each. 

Condi's  History  of  the  Arabs  in 
Spain.     3  vols.     31.  6rf.  f%nf>i 

Cooper's    Biographical    Dicrionary. 

2  vols.    y.  each. 

Cowper's  Works.  (Southey.)  8  vols. 
y.  6d,  each.  <•  . 

Coze's  House  of  Austria.  4  vols. 
31. 6^  each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 

3  vols.     y.  6d.  each.     Atlas  to  Marl- 
borough's Campaigns,     xor.  6^ 

Craik's  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.    51. 

Craven's  Young  Sportsman's  MannaL 

Crulkshank's  Punch  and  Judy,  ci. 
Three  Courses  and  a  Desert,    y. 

Cunningham's  Lives  of  British 
Painters.    3  vols.    oj.  ^  ei^ 


SOff/f'S  LIBRARIES. 


Dante.     Trans,  by  Rer.  H.  F.  Csry. 

31.  6d.    loremo.    Separace.  v.  and 

ij.  6rf.     Puryaiorio.     u,  and  li.  6ii. 

Ponidito.    ti.  and  u.  6d, 
Tram,  by  L  C  WrighL    (Flu- 

man'9  llliuLralioM.)   51. 
- — '  Inrcrno,     Iialian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Di.  Carlylt    51. 
Purgnlotio.       Italian    Text    and 

Tianj.  by  W.  S  Dugdale.    sj. 
De  Comminea'  Memoiti,    Ttaiu.  by 

A.  R.  Scoble.    a  vols.    ji.  6d.  each. 
Defoe's  Noveb  and  Miscel.  Woiki. 

6   vob.       3*.    6J.    each.       Robinwn 

Cruioe  (Vol   VTI.)      y.   6d.   or  51, 

The    Plague    in    London.      U.   and 

11.  M 
Balolms  on  the  ConstJlQtion  of  Eng- 

Denunln't  Arms  and  Armour.  Ttans. 

by  C.  C.  Blick.    ?!.  6d. 
DemMtfaenM'  Oration*.    Tram,  by 

C.  Kann  Kcnacdy.     4  voU.   51..  and 

Xyol3i.6d. 
Or.iiions  On  the  Crown.    11.  and 

11.  dd. 
X>e  StAel's  Coiinne.   Trans,  by  Emily 

Kaldviin  and  PanJina  Dnvei.     y.  6d. 

DBToy'B  Logic-    5^- 

DlctionEirr    of    Creek    and     Lalia 

QuoUlions.    s,. 

o[  Poetical  Quouiions  (Bolm).  6j. 

of  Scientific  Tccnii.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

of  Bio|^phy.     (Cooper.)    3  vols. 

Sf.  each. 
—  of    Noted    Name*    of     Fiction. 

(Wheeler.)    51. 
Of  Obsolete  and  Protlnctal  Eng. 

lish.     (Wnght.)    a  TOli    s».  eacl^ 
Dldran'a    Christian    Iconography. 

Dlogene*  Laortlus.    Ttans.  by  C.  D. 

Yungp,    51. 
Dobree'a    Advemria.        (Wagner.) 

(a  vols.)    y.  each. 
Dodd'a  Epigrammalixla.    £1. 
BoiuUdaoa's  Theatre  of  the  Greclii. 


Hf£>evdo[i 


Diinlop'a  History  of  Flclion. 

Dyer'a  Histot;  of  Pompeu.     ^t.  &/- 

The  City  of  Rotne.    51. 

Dyar'B  British  Tognilat  Customs.    Ji. 

ERTlyTraveUinFJcitine.   (Wtighl.) 

Biton'B  Walerloo    Days.      1^,   and 


EdgoworUi'B    Stories  for  ChUdren, 

31.  6<£ 
Ellis'   Spedmcns    of  Early  Escl'sh    ' 

Metrical  Romances.    (HaUixca)  y. 
Elie's  Life  of  Shakespcaie.    Trans. 

by  I-  Doia  Schmiti.     51. 
EmenoD's  Works.     3  vols.     51.  &A 

each,  or  5  vols.  11.  each. 
Ennemoser's    History  of   Magic, 

Eplotetus.    Trans,  by  George  Long. 

Euripldoa.    Trans.byE,P.Coletiiit;c. 

Sttsebltu'  Ecd.  History.    Trans.  I>jr 
C  F.  Cnise.    ss. 


FlEtxnum'sLecturesonSculptiite.  iji. 
Florenco  of  Wc^nrestei's  Chroiu'cle. 

Trans,  by  T.  Koreslcr.     51. 
FoaUnr'a  Works.     10  vols.     3/.  &/■ 

Franklin's  Autobiography.     Ii. 
GcBta  Romsaorum.  Tians-bySwon 

aibboQB  Decline  and  Fall     7  iv1(. 

31.  6i  each. 
allbaii'B  Banking,    a  toU.   %i.  each, 
ail  BUa.     Trans,  by  Smollett,    in. 
GlrBldus  Cambronsls.    u. 


ALPHAbkflCAl  List  OP 


Qoethe*8  Works  and  Conespood- 
tfnce,  including  Autobiography  and 
Annals,  Faust,  Elective  Affinities, 
Werther,  Wilhelm  Mdster,  Poems 
and  Ballads,  Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox, 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Miscdlaneous 
Travels,  Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  Correspondence  with  Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret,  Zelter  and  Schiller, 
&c.,  &c.  By  various  Translates. 
s6  vols.    5J.  6d,  each. 

Faust.      Text   with    Hayward's 

Translation.    (Buchhcim.)    5;. 

— —  Faust.  I'art  I.  Trans,  by  Anna 
Swanwick.     is,  and  u.  6(L 

Boyhood.  (Part  I.  of  the. Auto- 
biography.} Trans,  by  J.  Oxenford. 
IS.  and  IX.  6d. 

— ^  Reinecke  Fox.  Trans,  by  A. 
Rogers,     is.  and  u.  6d, 

Goldsmith's  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5vob. 
y,  6d.  each. 

— —  Plays,  is,  and  is.  6d.  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,    is.  and  is.  6d. 

Qraminont*8  Memoirs  and  Boscobel 
Tracts.  ■  5J. 

Qray's  Letters.     (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

[In  the  frtss. 

Qreek  Anthology.  Trans,  by  £. 
Burges.    ^. 

Qreek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Cli- 
topho  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by 
Rev.  R.  Smith.    51. 

Greek  TesUment.    51. 

Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Ben-Jonson*s 
Poems.     (Robert  Bell.)    3;.  6</. 

Gregory's  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion.    3J.  6i^ 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel.  Trans, 
by  E.  Taylor.     3J.  dd. 

German  Tales.     Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Hunt,    a  vols.    y.  6if.  each. 

Grossl's  Marco  Visconli.     p.  6d. 

Guizot's  Ori^n  of  Representative 
Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by 
A.  R.  Scoble.     y.  6d. 

— —  The  English  Revolution  of  1640. 
Trans,  by  W.  Haalitt.     31.  6d. 

- —  History  of  Civilisation.  Trans,  by 
W,  Hazlitt.    3  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 


Ban(lfobcrt).  MisodlaneobsWodi 

Handbodks  of  Athletic  SpoctiL  Mb 
31.  6d.  each. 

Eandb90k  of  Card  and  Tsble  Gimei 
a  vols.    3T.  6d.  each. 

of  Proverbs.     By  H.  G.  Bolm.  Sfc 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.     51; 

Hardwlck's  Histoiy  of  the  Thirty 
nine  Articles.     51. 

Harvey's  Circnlation  of  the  Kooi 
(Bowie.)    Zi.  and  zji.  6tL 

HanlTs  Tales.    Trans,  by  S.  McadeL 
y.6d. 

The  Caravan  and  Sh^k  Of  Aln- 

andria.  -  is.  and  z.r.  6A 

Hawthorne's    NoTels     and    TiJe& 
4  vols.    y.  6d.  eacK. 

HasUtt's  Lectures  and  EssaySi  yToli. 
3i.  6d.  eadi. 

Heaton's  History  of  Painting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.)    5r. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  Trtn* 
by  J.  Sibree.    5J. 


Helne*s  Poems.     Trans. 
Bowring.    3^.  6d. 


by  E.  A. 


Travel  Pictures.  TYans.  tiyF^ands 

Storr.    y.6d. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur).  Life  of  Ccdumbns. 

Life  of  Rrarro.     ^r.  6d, 

Life  of  Cortes.     3  vols.     31.  ^ 

each. 

Life  of  Las  Casas.     gj,  6d. 


Life  of  Thomas  Brassey.     u.  a&d 

IS.  6d. 

Henderson's  Historical   Documents 
of  the  Middle  Ages.    5X. 

Heniiey's  Englbh  Coins.     (Keaiy.) 

6s. 

Henry  (Matthew)  On  the  Psalms.  51. 

Henry    of    Huntingdon*^    History. 
Trans,  by  T."  Forester.     5^. 

Herodotus,     Trans,  by  H.  F.  Cuj. 
3s.  6d. 

Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Suaunary 

of.    5J.     Turner's  Notes  on.    51, 


SOHfTS  LIBRARIES, 
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Eeatod,  CslliniBcliuB  and  TheoplU. 

Tuns,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks.     51. 
Hof&nann't  Talei.      The  Scrnpion 

HreihiFD,     I'lBU.  by  UeuL-CofoucI 

Emng.     a  vols.     31. 6rf. 
Bogg'B    EiperimCDtnl   And    Nnturai 

Plilloiophy,     51. 
Bolb«lii'*  Ddiim  of  Death  ind  Bible 

Cuu.     sj. 
Homer.     Trans,  by  T.  A.  Budcley. 

Hooper'B  Wit*rli>o.     3).  6rf. 

Sedan,     y.  W 

Hcnca,  Sniuri>TrEinsUlion,rFvUed, 

by  RiieUcy.     31,  (d. 
A  Nl-w  Lilunl  Prase  TmnsUlion. 

By  A.  Hamilionaryct,  LL.D.  31.6/. 
Hugo's  Dramatic  Works.     Trona.  by 

Mts.CroslandandF.  L.  Stout.  31.61/. 
Itccnani.      Tiam.  I>y  Mrs.  Cros- 

Poems.    Tmiu.  by  various  writers. 

fullectedbyj.  H.  L.Wttliamc  y.fd. 

Humboldt's    Cosmos.      Traoi.    by 

Olli^.  I^ul.  aiidDDllu.  4  vols.  31. 6</. 

each,  and  i  vol.  51. 
Perioti.il  Namilive  of  hii  Travels. 

Tmns.  by  T.  Rossi.  3  vols.  jj.  each, 
Views  of  Nalurr.    Trans,  by  On* 

anil  Bolin.     u. 
Humphrey  a'  Coin  Coltecl  el's  Manual. 

Hungarr,  History  of,    31.  W. 
Hunl'B  Poetry  of  Science.     51. 

HutchlnBoa'i  Memoiri.     y.  &JL 

India  befnte  ilie  Sepoy  Mutiny,     j/. 

Ingulph'a  Chronicles.     5/. 

Irving  (Waahineion).  Coaiptet« 
Worki.  ij  volt.  31,  M,  aacli  ;  or 
In  jB  volt.  u.  Dicli,  and  ■  volt.  11.  &/. 


Jiraes'  Life  of  Richard  Cceni  de  Lion. 

3  vols.    3t.  id.  each. 
Life  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV. 

a  vols,    3..  (W,  each. 


(Mrs.)  Sliakcipeare't  Hero- 
ines,    31.  bd. 

lease  (E.)    Aneolotes  of  Does.    y. 

JeaM  (J.  II.)  Memoirs  of  the  Court  - 
of  England  under  the  Stnarti.  3  voli, 
Jl.  eflch. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pcetcnders.    51. 

Jolwaon'i    Lives      0!    the    Poet*. 

(Napier,)    3V0I5.    31.  6rf.  each. 
Joaephua,      Whi&ton'i   Tmnslatioii, 
tL-vii«l   by   Kuv.    A.    R.   Shitlelo.     5 

Joyce'!  Scienlilic  DialogueE.     5/, 
Jukei  .Browne's  Kandboolc  of  Phy- 
sical Ueology.  71,  td.    Handbook  of    ' 
Hiiloricnl  Ueologv,  &i.      TliL- DuQd- 
ing  of  the  British  Isles    yj.    6i 

JuUui  the  Empeior.  Trans,  by  Rev. 

C.  W.  King.    Si. 
Junius '■  Letters.   Woodhll's  EditioDt 

revised,     a  vols.     31,  &£  (3U:h. 
JoaUn,  CoiDclius  Nepos,  aod  Eulro- 

pius.  Trans,  by  Rev,  J.  S.  WtUaotk.  y. 
JutseikI,  Pecsius,  Sulpida,  and  Lu- 

ill^us.     Traus.  by  L.  Evau.     51. 
Kant's    Critique    of   Pure    Reason. 

Trani,  byj.  M.  D.  Meikiejohti.     ^f. 

Ptolfgomena,  St     Tran*.  by  E, 

BelfotI  Hax.    51. 

KelghUey-s  Fairy  ? 

Ossiicil    Mythc'-- 

tlr.  L  Schmilt. 
Kldd  On  Man.     31.  W. 
Ellby  On  Animals,   a  voU.   Jr.  each. 
E&lgbt'B  Knuwlcdne  ii  Power.     51. 
La  ronttloe's  Fables.    Tnui  by  E. 

Wright,     y.  M. 
Lsmairiliie'a  History  of  Ibe  Giron- 

diits.     Team,    by  il,    T.    Ryde.     J 

vols.     31.  bd.  each. 

Rsstoration  of  tlw  Monarchy  in 

Framt.     Traoi.    by   CapL    l^lor. 
4  voli,    >j,  6J.  each. 

- —  French  Revolution  of  iB4l<  S^,  W. 
Lamb's  Eiuy*  of  ElU  and  EllsDs, 
JJ.  &/.,  or  in  3  vols.  it.  each. 

-  Memorials  and  Letters.  Talfourd's 
Edition,  rerfsed  by  W.  C.  HaiUit. 
a  volt.    31.  6d,  each. 

Specimens  of  the  English  Drsmatic 

PoeuoflheTrnteofElitabclh.  31.  U 


'8  Fairy  Mythology.      51, 
I    Mythology.      Rcvbed  by 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP 


,'8  Histoiy  of  Painting  in  Italy. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols,  y .  6d, 
each. 

Lappenberg'B  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B. 
Thorpe.     2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Leotures  on  Painting.  By  Barry, 
Opie,  and  Fuseli.     $s. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on 
Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.  $s. 

Xiepfllus'  Letters  from  Egypt,  &c. 
Trans,  by  L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.     5J. 

Lesalng's  Dramatic  Works.  Trans, 
bv  Ernest  Bell  a  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Naihan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Bamhelm.  is.  and  is.  6d.  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimmem.  3;.  6d. 
Laokoon  separate,    x^.  or  ix.  6d. 

ZtUly'B  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.)    y. 

lilvy.     Trans,   by  Dr.    Spillan  and 

others.     4  vols.     51.  each. 
ZiOdke's  Philosophical  Works.   (J.  A. 

St  John. )    a  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Life.  •  By  Lord  King.     3X.  6d. 

Lodge's  Portraits.    8  vols.    5/.  each. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  and  Prose 
Works.     2  vols.     SJ.  each. 

liOudon's  Natural  History.     51. 

Lowndes'    Bibliographer*s    Manual 

6  vols.     5r.  each. 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.    Trans,  by  H.  T. 

Riley.     $s. 
Luoian'B   Dialogues.     Trans,  by  H. 

Williams.     $5. 
Lucretltis      Trans,   by  Rev.  J.   S. 

Watson.     5J. 
Luther  s  Table  Talk.     Trans,  by  W. 

Hazlitt.     y.  6d. 
^—    Autobiography,      (Michclet.) 

Trans,  by  W.  Hazliit.     y.  6d. 

Maohlavelli's  History  of  Florence, 

&C.     Trans,     y.  6d, 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.     5^. 

Mantell's  Geological  Excursions 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  iKc.  y. 
I*etrifactions  and  their  Teachings. 
6j.  Wonders  of  Geology.  2  vols. 
7i.  6d.  each. 

ManzOiil'd  The  Betrothed.    %s. 


Maroo  PoIo'b  Travels.      Mandea^ 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Wright,    jt 

Martial's  Epigrams.    Trans,    js,  U 

Martineaa'B  History  of  Ei^giaod, 
1800-15.    31.  6d. 

History  of  the   Peace,    i8i6h& 

4  vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Matthew  Paris.   Trans,  by  Dr.  Giks. 

3  vols.    y.  each. 

Matthew  of  Westminster.  Tiansi 
by  C.  D.  Yonge.     a  vols.     5^.  each. 

Maxwell's  Victories  of  Wellingtoo. 

Mensel'sHbtory  of  Germany.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Horrocks.    3  vols.    y.6d,ta. 

Mlohael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  By 
Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.     y. 

Miohelet's  French  Revolutloo. 
Trans,  by  C.  Cocks.     31.  6d, 

Mgnet's  French  Revolution,    y.  61 

Mill  (John  Stuart).  Early  Essp. 
y.  6d. 

Miller's  Philosophy  of  HistOTy.  4 
vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

MUton's  Poetical  Works.  (J.  Mont- 
gomery.)   a  vols.     y.  ed.  each. 

Prose  Works.     (J.   A.  Sl  John.) 

5  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Mitford's  Our  Village.  2  vols.  y,U 
each. 

Moliere's  Dramatic  Works.  Trans. 
by  C.  H.  Wall.    3  vols. .  31.  6d.  eacb. 

The  Miser,  Tartuffe.  l*hc  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentlemen,    u.  &  is.  6d. 

Montagu's  (Lady  M.  W.)  Lctteis 
and  Works.  (Wharncl-fTe  and  Moy 
Thomas.)    2  vols.     y.  each. 

Montaigne's  Essays.  Cotton's  Trans. 
revised  by  W.  C.  IlazliiL  3  vols. 
y.  6J.  each. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Nn- 
gent's  Trans,  revised  by  J.  V. 
Prichard.     2  vols.     y.  Scf.  each. 

Morphys  Games  of  Chess.      (L5- 

wenthaL)    y. 

Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  3  vols. 
y.  6d.  each. 

Mudie's  British  Birds.  (Martin.)  J 
vols.     5J.  each. 

M aval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 
Briiain.    6r« 


BONN'S  UBRARTES. 
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Neander's  History  of  ibe  Chibtinn 
Religion  EUid  CImtdt.  lo  vols.  Life 
o(  Chrisi.  I  vol.  Planline  and  Train- 
iug  of  Ihc  Chorcb  by  Ihe  ApostUs. 
avoU.  Ktslory or Chdstian  Dogma. 
s  vols.  Memorials  of  ChriitiAn  Uf« 
in  Ibe  Early  and  Middle  Agci.  i6 
vols.    31.  bd.  each. 


Mloallnl'i  History  of  the  Jesuits.    5t. 
North'*  Lives  of  the  Norths.    (Jes- 

sopp.)     3  wis.     ji.  &/.  cacli. 
Nugeot'*  Memorials  of  Hampden.  51. 
Ookley'l    History  of   the  Saracens. 

Sf.  6rf, 
Otderlctu    Vltslli.     Trans,    by   T 

Fotalcr,     <  yob.     51,  each. 
Ovid.     Trans,    by  U,  T.  Biley.     3 

vols.    51.  etich. 
Fwoal'i  Thoughts.      Tram,    by  C. 

Kcgan  Paul.     31.  bJ. 

FanU-i  Life  of  Alfred  ihe  Great,  &c. 

S"- 

life  of  Cromwell.     11.  aod  u.  6rf. 

Fftiuknliu'   Description   of   Greece. 

Trans,    by   Rev.   A.    R.   ShUlclo.     a 

PewTBon  on  the  Creed.  (Walford.)  51. 
Pepyi' Diaiy.    (Braybrooke.)  4  vols. 

SI,  Mtll. 

Feroy't  Kcliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry.  (Prithaid.)  avols.  3J.6i?ea. 

Patntrob's  Sonnets.     51. 

PetUgrGW**  Cbronicles  of  the  Tombs. 
Si- 

FhUo-JudEEtu  Trans,  by  C  D. 
VonRc^.     4  volj.    5J.  each. 

Pickering's  Races  of  Man.     51, 

Plodw.  1  Vans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.  J/. 

Plauchf  B 1  listoty  of  British  CoRuine. 


Apology,    Criio,    Pluedo,     Prota- 
goras.    !»'  and  If.  6^ 

' Day's  Analysis  txA  Indea  10  the 

Uiiiloguet.    if. 


Plautus.     Trans,  by  H.   T.   Riley. 

3  vols.    5>.  each. 
I'linummus,    Menschmi.    Aulu- 

laria,  Captivi.     11.  and  u.  hd. 
PUoy'i  Natural  History.    Trans,  by 

Dr.  BoModc  and  H.  T.  Riley.   6  vols. 

Pliny    the    Yonngtir,    Letters    of. 

Melmolli's  Iians.  revised  by  Kcv.  F. 

C.  T.  Bosanquet.    51. 
PlotlnHH:    Select  Wmks   of.     Tom 

Taylors  trans.    (G.  R.  S.  Mead.}  51. 
Flutaroh's  Lives.    Trans,  by  .'^tcwMt 

and  Long.    4  vols.    y.  bd.  each. 
Moialia.     Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W, 

KingandRev.A.R.Shaielo.     avols. 

Poetry  of  America.    (W.  |.  Linton.) 

v.bd. 


PtHj^ot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.    $1. 
Fope'a  Poetical  Works.    (Catrullii^ii.) 

a  vols.     SJ.  each. 
Homer,    (J.  S.  Walson.    9  vol*. 

^  Life  and  Letlen.  (Camithers.)  Ji, 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (n.G.Bohn.) 

51.  and  IQ!.  «. 
Poushkin'a  Prose  Talcs.     Tinns.  by 

T.  Krane.     3..  6rf. 
Propeniua.    Trans,  by  Rer.  P.  J.  F. 

G^intjlloa.     31.  &/. 

Prout  (Father).    Relique&    5/. 
Qnlntllian'a    tnstimtcs  of   Oratory. 
Tmns.  by  Rev.  }.  S.  Watson.     •  vols. 


Raake'ilIistoiyoflhePopes.  Trans, 

by  E.  Foster.     3  vols.     31.  6J.  each. 
Latin    and    Teutonic    Nations, 

Trans,  by  P.  A,  Ashwonli.     31.  6rf. 
— ^    History  of   Seriia.      Tians.    by 

Mrs.  Kerr.     31.  6if. 
S^mnle'B  In.scct  Architecttue.    (T.  G. 

Wood.)     51. 
HS^nold'i    Discourses    and    Ekijk 

IBvcchy.]    avols.    31.  U.  each. 


4fi 
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Rlmrdo'8  Pglitical  Eoonomjr.    (Goa- 

Blohter's  Levaiu.    3/.  id. 

Flower  Frait  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

T^rans.  by  Lieut rCoL  £wiBg...5f..6(/. 

Bo0er  d«  Hovend«n's-  Annals. 
lYans.  by  Dr.  Giles,   a  voli.  ^r.  each. 

Boger  of  WendotMT.  TMns.  by  Dr. 
Gites.    9  rols.    y.  each. 

Boget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology,   a  vols.    6x.  each. 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(C.  A  Eaton.)    a  vols.    51.  each. 

BoBCoe*s  Leo  X.  a  vols.  5; .  dd,  each. 
-— ^  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,    ^f.  6<f. 

Busaia,  History  of.  By  W.K.Kelly, 
a  vols.    ax.  6^.  each. 

SftUiust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus.    Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 

Bohlller's  Works.  Including  HisLory 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  Wallenstein,  William 
Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco,  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  Divinity,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  translators.  7  vols. 
jj.  dd,  each. 

.. —  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of 
Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mcllish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     is.  and  \s.  6d, 

Schlegel's  (F.)  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    5  vols.   31.  6d,  each. 

-^—  (A.  W.)  Lectures  on  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature,     y.  6d, 

Bohopenhauer's  Essays.  Selected 
and  trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    y. 

—  On  the  Fourfold  Root  of  the 
Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason  and 
on  the  Will  in  Nature,  Trans,  by 
Mdme.  Hillfibrand.    5/. 

fk)hoaw*s  Earth,  Planti,  and  Man. 
Trans,  by  A  Henfrey.    51. 

Bohmnann's  Early  Lettert.  Tnms. 
by  May  Herbert    y,  6d, 

— -  Reissmann's  Ufeof^  Trans,  by 
A  L.  Alger,    y,  6d, 


Seneca    on    Benefits.      Tians.   If 
Aubrey  Stewart.     3s;  5dL 

-  Minor  Essays  and  On  QemMMf. 

Trans.  I^y  Aubrey  Stewart.    $$, 

Sharpe*s  History  of  Egypt    s^qIl 
y,  each.- 

Sheridan's  Dramatic  Works,   31.6^ 
Plajrs.    XI.  and  ts.  6d, 

Sismondi's  Literatore  of  the  Sortk 
of  Europe.    Trans,  by  T.  Roaooa  t 

vols.    y.  6d.  each. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,     y. 

Smith  (Archdeacon).    Synonyms  and 

Antonyms.    5J. 

Smith  (Adam).     Wealth  of  Nation. 
(Belfort  Bax.)    3  vols.     31. 6d.  mA. 

Theory    of     Moral    Sentimentt. 

y.  6d, 

Smith  (Pye).  Geology  and  Scriptait 

Smollett's  Novels.     4  vols.     y.  U 

each. 
Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modem  Histaj. 

2  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

SocrateB*  Ecclesiastical  History.    5^ 

Sophocles.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Cok- 
ridge,  M.A.     $s. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,     jr. 

Life  of  Wesley.     5^. 

Life,  as  told  in  his  tetters.     Bf 

J.  Dennis,     y.  M. 

Sosomen's  Ecclesiastical  History.  51. 
Splnosa's  Chief  Works.     Trans,  by 
R.  H.  M.  Elwes.     a  vols.     y.  eadL 
Stanley's  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintca 

Starling's  Noble  Deeds  of  Wonen. 

Staunton's  Chess  Player's  Handbook. 

gr.   Chess  Praxis,   y.    Chess  Playm' 
ompanion.   y.    Chess  Tournamest 
of  185X.    y, 

StOokhardf  sEj^perimental  Cbeml^ 
(Kaaton.)    y, 

Strabo's  Gec^aphy.  Trans,  hf 
Falconer  and  HamiUoa.  avola  ii> 
esob. 

Strloklaiid*s  Queens  of  ig«gi«~<,  I 
▼ols.  y,  each.  MaiyQneeii  of 
Soots,  avola  sr.each.  Tttdoraai 
Stuart  Princeiaea    51; 
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Stuart  a  Bmttfs  Antiqiiities  of 
Athens.    51. 

SuetozdUB'  Lives  of  the  Caesan  and 

of   the   Grammarians.      Thomson's 
trans,  revised  by  T.  Forester,    y. 

Sully ^8  Memoin.  Mrs.  Lennox's 
trans,  revised.    4  vols.    y. 

Swift's  Prose  Works.  With  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E^  H.  Lecky.  xo  vols. 
3J.  6rf.  each.  [  Vols.  1  6*  a  rtady. 

Taoitus.  The  Oxford  txans.  rerised. 
a  vols.    5f .  each. 

Tales  of  the  GeniL  Trans,  by  Sir 
Charles  MofeUL    5«. 

Taaso'e  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Tnms. 
by  J.  H.  Wiffcn.     y. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Holy 
Dying.    3/.  6aL 

Terenoa  and  Phsedrus.  Trans,  by 
H.  T.  Riley.    5s. 

TheooiltUB,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
Tyrtsens.    Thms.  by  Rev.  J.  Bonks. 

Theodoret  and  Evagrius.     5j. 

Thierry's  Norman  Conquest.  Trans, 
by  W.  Hazlitt.    %  vols.    3^.  dd.  each. 

ThucydidOB.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    2  vols.    y.  6d,  each. 

—  Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 
of.    5*. 

Thudichum's   Treatise   on   V^es. 

Trevelyan's  Ladies  in  ParHament. 
IS.  and  IS.  6d. 

TJlrlol'B  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art. 
Trans,  by  L  Dora  Schmits.  s  vols. 
31.  6ff.  each. 

Unde  Tom*8  Cabin,    is,  M 


XTr^s  Cotton  Manofacture  of  Great 

Britain,    a  vols.    5;.  each. 
Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  7/.  6d* 

Yaiarl's  Lives  of  the  Painters.  Trans, 
by  Mrs.  Foster.    6  vols.    31. 6d.  each. 

YiisO.  Trans,  by  A.  Hamilton 
Bryce,  LL.D.    3^.  6d. 

Voltaire's  Tales.  Trans,  by  R.  B. 
Boswell.    y.  6d, 

Walton's  Angler.     5/. 

lives.    (A.  H.  Bullen.)    51.  ' 

Waterloo  Davs.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
lA  and  zj.  6a. 

Wellington,  Life  oC  By  'AncOM 
Soldier.'    5/. 

Werner's  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Thms.  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.    3r-6^. 

We8tropp*s  Handbook  of  Arduip* 
ology.    51. 

Wheatley.  On  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,     y.  6d. 

Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 
of  Hction.    $s. 

Wlilte*8  Natutal  History  of  Sclbome. 

Wieseler's  Synopsis  of  the  Gcepels. 

William  of  Mahnesbury's  Chnmicle. 

W^rlgUt's  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,    a  vols.'  5fr  each. 

Xenophon.  Trans,  by'  Kev.  J.  S. 
Watson  and  Rev.  H.  Dale.  3  vols. 
5^.  each. ' 

Young's  Travels  in  France,  1787-89. 

(M.  Betham-Edwards.)    y.6d. 
— —  Tour  in  Ireland,  1776-9.    JA.  W. 

Hutton.)    a  vols.    3$.  6tL  eacL 

Yule-Tide  Stories.   (B.Thorpe.    5/. 
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THE  ONLY  AUTHORISED  AND  COMPLETE     WEBSTER.' 

^VEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONARY. 


Afedium  4/f>.  mipages,  JSoo  Ulustrahms, 

Pricci:  Ctolh,  £t  IIS,  Gd.;   hair-calf,  £i  as,;   balr-ruilia,  £i 

full-calf,  £a  Ss.;   full-russia,  £2  iis.; 

balf- morocco,  with  Pcieut  Marginal  Index,  £a  8b. 

Alio  iu  a  vota.  clotb,  ^t  148. ;  half-calf,  £a  lis.  1  balT-ruaaia,  £)  '<»■ 

full -calf,  £3  3B, 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Woidi,  wilh  their  pronundilioo 
mology,  alternative  spelliogs,  and  various  meanings,  illugliated  by  quotation 
and  nmneioui  voodcuts,  theie  are  seveiui  valuable  appeodices,  etia) prising  < 
FiODOuncine  Gaicttccr  of  tbc  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Gicelc,  Lata, 
•nd  Enelisb  Proper  Names;  a  Dictionary  of  Ibe  noted  Names  of  Fiction;  ■ 
Brief  Ilislory  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Fordgn  Quotalioni, 
Words,  Phrases,  FrovEibt,  Ac. ;  ■  Bii^raphical  Dictionary  with  10,0a) 
Names,  Bic.  

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

'We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  b 

existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.     We  do  not  know  of  any  wait 

similar  in  site  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completenesi  of  vocabnlatj, 

variety  of  information,  and  general  u&efiilnesa.' — GmtrJiait. 

'  Amagoificent  edition  of  Webster's  immortal  Dictionary." — Dai/j  Tibira/i. 
Prospectuses,  with  Spedmen  Pages,  on  appIUati^, 


WEBSTER'S 
BRIEF    INTERNATIONAL    DICTIONAStJ 

With  3oo  Illustrations.    Demy  %vo.,  }t. 

A  PTonouncing    Dictioaary    of   the  Sngluh    Ziangiuge,, 

AbTidged  £rom  WebBter'B  ZuterB&tionftl  Diation&ry. 

With   a   Treatise  on   Pioaunciation,    List   of   Prefixes   and   Suffiio,   Rula 

for   Spelling,    a    I'tonouneing    Vocabulary   of  Proper    Names    in    Ilislar)r, 

Geography    and    Mytboloey,  and   Tables  of  Engiub   and    Indian    Moaej, 

''eighti,  and  Measaiti. 


^■^        Geography    and    N 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  thaa  the  date  due. 

